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LVI 
THE SPECULUM MISERICORDIE 


HE ‘Delamere’ manuscript, owned successively by Lord Cho!- 

mondeley and Lord Delamere, and now passed into the possession 
of Mr. Boies Penrose II, has long been known to scholars for its com- 
plete text of the Canterbury Tales. It was first brought to notice by 
Furnivall, who listed, as well as the Canterbury Tales, the other poems, 
and described the state of the manuscript.” 


... it has lost 34 leaves in different parts of the volume . . . The MS originally 
began with the Canterbury Tales and was regularly signed from a to z, 23 sheets. 
The scribe then put three sheets of Gower’s Tales before the Canterbury Tales, 
and numbered the MS all through from 1 to 26, making the original first sheet 
a, number 3. 


Specimens of this text of the Canterbury Tales have been printed by the 
Chaucer Society ;* the manuscript has been mentioned in this connection 
by Miss Hammond,‘ and more fully by McCormick.® The other items 
have received no mention since that by Furnivall over sixty years ago 
and a recent notice by de Ricci. Nor is this surprising, for with a single 
exception, the remaining pieces are extracts from Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis or second copies of minor poems already known.° The exception 


1 I am deeply indebted to Mr. Boies Penrose of Taunton, England, for his permission to 
publish this poem. My thanks are due also to Professor Manly, who first introduced the 
Speculum Misericordie to me, and loaned his photographs. 

2 F. J. Furnivall V. & Q., Fourth Series, rx (1892), 353. 

3 Chaucer: Specimens of the Canterbury Tales, First series No. 90 (London, 1897). 

4E. P. Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908), p. 195. 

§ Sir William McCormick, The MSS of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (Oxford, 1933), pp. 
101-110. 

* The five extracts are not mentioned in Macaulay’s edition. See also footnotes 10, 11, 
12.—De Ricci in his Consensus of Medieval MSS in America (New York, 1938) 11, 1886- 
97, lists this MS as Boies Penrose 10, and notes the printed description in the Sotheby 
Sales Catalogue, 1928, pp. 96-98. There are a few inaccuracies in de Ricci’s account. It 
should be noted that the MS has never left England.—J. E. Wells in the Seventh Supple- 
ment to his Manual (New Haven, 1938) notes items in the Penrose MS on pp. 1565 [1608], 
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is the allegory, Speculum Misericordie, printed herewith for the first 
time. A transcript of the first 136 lines was made by the early eighteenth- 
century Chaucerian, Urry, in his notes on the Delamere manuscript 
preserved in the B. M. MS Additional 38181.7 Brown in his Register 
lists the Speculum Misericordie only from Urry’s transcript.® 
A complete list of the contents of the Delamere manuscript reads as 
follows: 
1a A list of the contents 
2a A modern copy of a portrait of Chaucer 
3a End ofa story of Joseph settling Jacob in Egypt: almost illegible. Probably 
44 lines. 
ffor thy . . . loue of Ioseph 
3a The Three Questions from Confessio Amantis 1, 3067-3402; parts illegible. 
A kyng whilom was yong and wys 
5a Progne and Philome from Confessio Amantis v, 5551-6048. 
Theer was a ryall noble kyng 
And riche he was of all worldis thyng 
8b Alexander from Confessio A mantis v1, 1789-2358; transcribed by Urry in 
B.M.Addit. 38181. 
Thes heyghe creature of thynggis 
Which is kyng of alle kynggys 
11b Kyng Phelip of Macedoyne from Confessio Amantis 1, 1613-1864, be- 
ginning and ending variants; transcribed by Urry in B.M.Addit. 38181. 
Leve lordys and freendis dere 
Lestenyht a while and yee schal here 
13a Sire Adrian from Confessio Amantis v, 4937-5162. 
To speke of an vnkyinde man 
I fyinde how whilum that Adrian 
14b Speculum Misericordie; first 136 lines transcribed by Urry in B.M.Addit. 
38181. Brown, Register No. 873. 
In a merie morewynyngge of May 
20a The Canterbury Tales; begins imperfectly at line 177 of the Prologue. 
Hee yaf nowt of the texte a pulled hen 
158a Nabugodonosor from Confessio A mantis Prol., 585-1088, 1, 2785-3042.° 
The heygh all myghty god of parviaunce 
In whos eterne remembravnce 


1573 [1618], 1578 [1624], 1587 [1638]; but he mistakenly locates the MS at Devon, Penn- 
sylvania. 

7 Urry’s transcripts include three of the extracts from Gower and collations of the other 
extracts. See Catalogue of Additions to the MSS in the British Museum 1911-1915 (London, 
1925), pp. 88-89. 

* Carleton Brown, A Register of Middle English Religious Verse (Oxford, 1916, 1920), 
No. 873. 

* Furnivall, doc. cit., said that this piece is not from the Confessio. Another version ap- 
pears in Trinity College, Oxford, MS. 29, f. 190a; it is listed as a separate item in Brown’s 
Register, No. 2253. It begins some 28 lines before the extract in the Delamere MS. 
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162b The Adulterous Falmouth Squire. Brown, Register No. 1275.'° 
Man of thy myschef thee amende 
164a Partenope: fragment of 308 lines; last legible lines on f. 165b; some few 
lines on f. 166a. Printed from this MS." 
Whilum ther was a noble kynge 
166b The Visions of Tundale; first ten lines illegible; begins at line 11." 
On londe fell svmtyme this case 
Syhtthe god deyde and fro dede arase 

175b Fragment of 37 lines from the Gast of Gy, the first 17 lines nearly il- 
legible. 

As a work of literature the Speculum Misericordie does not rank high; 
it is a tissue of many fifteenth-century doctrinal commonplaces bound 
together by a rather prosaic allegory. The introduction shows the con- 
ventional Ma’ morning and the narrator setting out for a walk; he has 
been “syik svmdelle’”’ and consequently when he sees a gay gallant fall 
from his horse and lie fatally injured, he is unable to be of assistance on 
account of his indisposition. From this point the narrator fades out of 
the story, and the ensuing events are told in the third person. 

The young knight, now stricken, despairs of salvation because of his 
previous wicked life. The plot is built up round the efforts of the Lady 
Discrecio and her seven daughters, the Seven Virtues, to persuade the 
young man that he can still hope for mercy. Although assured by Dis- 
crecio that mercy is boundless, the sinner proceeds to recount his 


transgressions.* The treatment of his confessions follows a strict for- 
mula. The youth describes, in a stanza or two, typical aspects of one of 
the Seven Deadly Sins of which he has been guilty. The appropriate 
maiden, one of the Seven Antithetical Virtues who oppose the Seven 
Deadly Sins," cites from the Bible men who had been especially no- 


1 A new text not noted by Brown; it agrees with the version printed by Furnivall, 
Political, Religious and Love Poems EETS, 15, 96-102. 

1 A. T. Bédtker, Partenope of Blois, EETS, ctx,481-484; reprinted from R. C. N[ichols] 
Roxburghe Club (London, 1873). The MS is described ‘“‘at Vale Royal”’ (i.e., the seat of 
Lord Delamere) and is not identified further. 

1 Agrees with the text in the National Library of Scotland, Advocates MS 19.3.1; 
printed by W. B. D. D. Turnbull, The Visions of Tundale (Edinburgh, 1843), pp. 1-76. 

8 This confession is closely paralleled in the Prologue (MS. Ashmole 61) to the Adulterous 
Falmouth Squire, printed in EETS, 15, 93-96. 

14 Tt should be observed that these Virtues are not the more common Three Theological 
and Four Cardinal Virtues, the “Seven [Principal] Virtues to the Trinity” —Faith, Hope, 
Charity; and Justice, Prudence, Temperance and Strength (cf. Brown, Register Nos. 627, 
2449, 334 and 309); but the “Seven [Antithetical] Virtues opposed to the Seven Deadly 
Sins” (cf. Register Nos. 306, 1280)—Meekness, Charity, Patience, Labour, Largesse, 
Abstinence, and Chastity. 

8 Some lines are even direct translations from the Vulgate; e.g. 276 (Daniel, rv, 32), 
538 (Lvcam, xxi, 42-43), 669 (Ionz, 11, 8) etc 
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torious for that particular sin and who nevertheless had been saved by 
God’s mercy. This is the stock pattern for each sin, and is closely adhered 
to in all seven. In a few instances, however, digressions on moral prob- 
lems are introduced (e.g., will a man be damned who has received the 
Host unworthily) which temporarily delay the uneventful progression." 
The order of the Sins and Virtues agrees with most lists with which we 
may be familiar;!’ in later Middle English there are often variations."* 
With the young man still unconvinced that mercy can be his, Discrecio 
makes her final bid for his conversion, and quotes the happy issue of 
St. Peter who thrice denied Christ. At this point the young man, whose 
condition for the past 900 lines has been perilous—“‘his necke was lopen 
owt offelyht” at line 46—capitulates. He pleads by the Passion for 
mercy, and after three further stanzas of general confession, utters a 
litany by the Blessed Virgin, Angels, Apostles, Confessors, and Virgins. 
Then, and only then, “with that word hee yaf vp the goost.”’ 

In reading the poem, therefore, we should look not for art, but for a 
notable collection of the typical stock methods of writing uninspired 
didactic verse of the early fifteenth century. From this point of view the 
poem will be seen to possess definite value. 

The dialect of the poem shows Midland and Northern features side 
by side. Despite the contamination of forms, the evidence suggests that 
the text that we have before us is not the result of transcription or con- 
tamination; rather, it is more likely the original linguistic form—an ad- 
mixture of the two dialects, such as is found, for example, in certain 
romances like Horn'® or Emare.2° The comparatively late date (the 
manuscript itself is ca. 1450, but the poem is probably earlier) also indi- 
cates a breaking down of the strict dialect divisions. 

The verbal inflections are Midland,”' but the impersonal forms of the 


16 Introduced in the account of Envy; cf. also the problem given in Sloth—is the inten- 
tion to make satisfaction for sins fully acceptable even if death prevents the proper ful- 
fillment. 

17 The order of the Virtues is dependent on the order of the Seven Deadly Sins. The list- 
ing given here is the same as in Gower’s Mirour de l’homme, Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale, and 
The Kalendar and Compost of Shepherds (1518). 

18 In the short tag, which list the Seven Deadly Sins the order is seldom constant. The 
nearest approximation to our list is in the unpublished three-line tag in B. M. MS Royal 
8 F vii, f. 48a, col. ii: “Synnes be theyse seuen dedly / Pride Enuye and Wreght fulli / 
Sloutht Leccheri Aueryce and Gloteny.”’ For other short enumerations, all different, see 
Register Nos. 511, 1750 and 1205 (all unpublished). For a complete investigation of the 
Seven Deadly Sins see an unpublished dissertation presented to The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1913 by Francis Joseph Hemelt, entitled ““The Seven Deadly Sins in English 
Literature.” 19 ed. J. R. Lumby, EETS, 14. 

20 ed. Edith Rickert, EETS, xcrx, p. xviii. 

21 Present indicative: first person singular, e-: 188; second person singular, -est: 200, 
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present tense, third person singular, take the Northern form in -es.” 
The present participles are uniformly late Midland (namely, -ing), and 
the rime scheme proves that no Northern formation was ever possible: 
fleyngge (25) and rydingge (27) both rime with syngge and thyngge. In 
the same way, criyngge (160) rimes with kyng and thyngge. 

In several instances distinguishing dialect features occur at the end- 
ings of lines where the rime establishes beyond doubt that the original 
form was Northern. But there are equally indisputable examples where 
the rime points to a Midland dialect. A Northern writer is indicated by 
the rimes for maas (makes) and taas (takes)—face, place, wase (was) 
and grace: 

754 Wheer evere holy writ mencioun maas... 
756 Comvnlye good ententte whoo so taas 


Previously mace (makes) was again made to rime with grace and face: 
703 Thenk how thee bible mencioun mace.” It might be thought that 
the Speculum Misericordie was a Northern text, worked over by some 
Midland scribe, and that the foregoing illustrations survived because 
of their position in the rime scheme.” But the rimes take, make, blake, 
wrake (yet see Cursor Mundi) do not suggest such a text: 

590 That yif a man w‘ wronge owt take... 

592 Fulle satisfaccioun tille that hee make 


Again make (673) rimes with sake and wake.* The Northern sare rimes 
with they are, to fare, care, gare (incidentally a Northern word), and 
spare: “402 That thow hast synned to hem sare.” Yet at line 642 the 
Midland form soore occurs (‘“‘Fastynge dayis I hatede soore’’), and 
receives ample support from the rimes byfore, moore, woore, store, and 
skore. In the same way, maste is clearly established as original, for it 
rimes with haste, chast (a Romance loan word which never had any 
other form), and érespast: ‘943 Lord god that art of Myghttis maste.” 
As a parallel the Midland mooste can be quoted, with its rime scheme of 





343, 785, 825; third person singular, -eth: 106, 114, 134, 150, 164, 217; third person plural, 
-¢: 99, 219; -en: 19, 98, 101, 186, 361, 694. 

2 328 hit spedis ; 332 it [the] nedis ; 380 nedys ; 386 nedis ; 529 the (dative) lastis. The North- 
ern form occurs once in the personal use of the third person singular: 335 hee bedys. The 
iotization, which also appears in the plurals of nouns, is a Northern characteristic. 

% Cf. Lancelot of the Laik, ed. W. W. Skeat, EETS, 6, p. xv. 

% Take and make are here in the subjunctive mood, and the parallel is not therefore per- 
fectly accurate; but the form ma is quite common in the subjunctive, and would be em- 
ployed in a truly Northern text: cf. Barbour’s Bruce tv, 560, 561: “And gif he seis we may 
nocht swa / Luk on na vis the fyre he ma”’ (i. e. may make). 

% Once again make is not indicative, but imperative; cf., however, ma (imperative) in 
Cleanness 625: “pre mettez of mete menge & ma kake3.” 
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hooly goste, thow wooste, brenne and rooste, booste and ooste: “810 Now 
Mercy lord of myghttis moost.” The rather uncommon throo (793) at 
first sight suggests a Midland alteration from the more common North- 
ern thra (trouble), and the riming words could quite well have been 
changed from originals with 4: froo, soo, foo, woo, goo. At line 394, 
however, doo rimes with woo, where the authenticity of the latter word 
is established by its rime with doo which had maintained its 6 unchanged 
since Old English. 

With these examples, then, it seems safer to regard these “doublets” 
as showing that our author kept generally to the Midland dialect, but 
that he would use Northern forms when he needed to eke out a rime, 
without any conscious thought of borrowing. 

There are few orthographical characteristics worthy of especial com- 
ment. Consonants are frequently doubled, even when not following a 
vowel, and this results in some odd-looking forms, e.g. morewynyngge 
(10), consseyvede (6); but they have no linguistic significance. K appears 
for hard c, e.g. sakerynge (520), klene (350), klere (286), klothyngge (98); 
but cf. cladde (98), clothed (292). In the combination th for the voiceless 
dental spirant, the characters are metathesized, e.g. deeht (535, death), 
assayliht (791, assaileth).% When the sound is voiced, the normal spelling 
(with final -e) is used, e.g. blithe (52). 


SPECULUM MISERICORDIE f. 14bi 


Tesus { I wole this skripture kleped bee 
Speculum Misericordie 


{IJIN A merie Morewynyngge of May 
Whanne the svnne schone so schene 
W*‘ gleterynge glemys & Clowdis gray 
And synis of schowris noone were sene 
ffroo bedde I buskede mee theer I lay 
Whanne I consseyvede thee Eeyr so klene 
To sporte mee on soo feyr a day 

I hadde greet will wt owten wene 
Syik svmdell bee forne hadde I bene 
And was coveryngge of my care 

Too gone amongis thee grevis grene 
My dessyre was mekell thee mare 


%* Probably due to the confusion which goes back to the difficulties of the French scribes 
in the thirteenth century. This spelling here indicates that the spirant / is very weak; con- 
firmation is seen in the spelling resseyvit (414 receives). Cf., however, nedyght (766). 

1 In) I cut out. Urry: “The initial letter is cut out, I suppose because it seems to have 
been prettily illuminated; part of the ornamentation being still left.’”” Urry paginates by 
pages, designating f. 14b as p. 24. Throughout the entire poem, the text is bracketed by 
quatrains. 8 greet] Urry: greete 
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A staf in to myin hond I hentte 

All allone wt owten any moo 

Thowgh I were wery yit foorht I wentte 
In to thee foreste nowt feer me froo 
Plentte of deere theer was presentte 

Of hert hynde Bucke and doo 
Bravnches weren burgenede on every bentte 
Amongis hem ran reyn deer & roo 

Thee Eerthe was full of Oerbis alsoo 
That smelledde as swete as any spice 
Amongys hem was gladnesse to goo 
Mee thowghtte hit was verray paradyis 


ffeyre fowlis were a bowte fleyngge 
Better synggeris herde I nevere noone 
A lytell froo mee come rydingge 

A yong man by hym self alle aloone 

A song of love I herde hym syngge 
Hym leste to make no manere moone 
Of goode atyre lackede hym no thyngge 
Of selver stodis his body schone 

Hit semede to covrt as hee hadde gone 
An owche hee hadde vp on his hatte 

A bygge man made of bloode and boone 
A cvmly Covrcer vppon hee satte 


Hee made his hors fore to goo faste 

And in alle his greete Iolytee 

His hors stumblede atte thee laste 

And to thee Eerthe a down fell hee 40 
And in his fallyngge his ribbis to barste 

And his heed hit fell ageynst a tree 

A Careful crye vp hee caste f. 14b ii 
And seyde allas that woo is mee 

In to his brayn a man myghtte see 

His necke was lopen owt offe lyht 

Swovne I sawe hym sithys three 

His hors ran foorht in to thee fryht 


All so sone as his peynis myghtte pas 

That hee myghtte speke a yeen often sythe 
Hee seyde allas allas Allas 

Now ne am I neyther byg no blithe 

Allas so weell ryght now as I was 

What I am caarfull now I me kythe 

I may schewe my self no solas 


34 owche] brooch 42 And] Urry omits 46 lopen) Urry: lepen; lyhé) joint 
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Soo wronglye woo of wovnde me wriyht 
Ryght now I was bothe stif and stithe 
A greet bostere and wonder gay 

Now all my wordis are leyd full lythe 

I ne am but a wrecche weleawy 


Lytell supposede I in serteyne 

That deeht hadde been so nere to mee 
Oo deeht weell may I on thee playne 
How bitter is thee myin of thee 

To yonge men mochell of myght & mayn 
That hath this worldis prosperite 

I wolde my Moder mee hadde for leyn 
Thee ferste day I was boorne to bee 
Yowthe strengthe and bryghtnesce of blee 
Greet richesse a mochell repeyre 

All is but veyne and vanitee 

This worlde is but a cherie feyre 


W' woo and wepyngge born was I 

My ferste voys was a sorwefull song 

And syhtthe have I wrowght as wyckedly 
As evere dede man that spake wt tung 

In doole and dessese now schall I deye 
ffoorht wt helle howndis I wene to honge 
To hentte my sowle heder they heye 
Thus am I alle meschevys amonge 

Svm tyme men lyveden yeeris longe 
ffram yowthe tille Eellde that they drowe 
But deeht mee dooht now greet wronge 

I schall bee graven or that I growe 





W‘ thoo wordes to wepe hee bee gan 
And wronge his hondis so was hee woo 
Hym to cvmforte I heyde mee thanne 
But I was syke and myghtte evell goo 
Ghic venit discrecio et sepcies virgines 


Thanne was I waar of a womman 

Com down froo an hill a myle mee froo 

A louely lady as whyte as a swan 

And wt here come maydenys vii alsoo 

Atte thys yonge man anoon were thoo 

That wonder was in so sch{o]rt a while 

56 wriyht] Urry sic 57 and] Urry: & 60 wrecche) Urry: wreeche 60 

weleawy] Urry sic 64 myin] Urry sic 67 MS mee mee 69 bryghtnesce] 
Urry: bryghtnesse 88 rubric Urry rubris litt. 89 Each folio is titled Speculum 
Misericordie 94 MS schrt 
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Man ne wo[m]man ne sawe I never moo 
So sone renne thee tenthe part of a myle 


Thys lady and hiere damyselis dere 

In cvmly klothyngge they weren Cladde 
Wonder religyously they were 

Semely to see and of semblaunt sadde 

To this yonge man they ferden in fere 

And wt chere vp they hym hadde 

They cvmfortede hym and made hym chere 
And fayn they wolde that hee were gladde 
Also to been blithe they hym badde 

ffore after bale ther comyht bote 

In sorwe hee was so sore by stad 

Hee ne myghtte nowt speke no stande afote 


Hic respondit discrecio 





Thee lady seyde what chere my sone 
Thenke vppon Iesu in thy thowghtte 

And vppon his precious passiovn 

W' his precious blood hee thee bowghtte 
Aske Mercy and haue hit thow Mvnne 
ffor whoo hit askyht hee fayliht nowght 
Manye seynttis in hevene now wone 

As evele haven doo as thow haste thowght 
Of foryevenesse whanne they bee sowghtte 
To grawntte hem god was full preste 

Owt of this bale thow art browghtte 
Thanke god for alle is for thee beste 


Thenke how hit is a kyindely thyng 
Every man and womman forto deye 
Deeht ne spareht nowther cayser no kyng 
Riche no pore lowe no heye 

Seynt no sennere Oolde no yengge 

ffroo his felnesse theere may no man fleye 
Make thow theer fore no more mornyngge 
ffor thy deeht thow most nedis drye 
Thenke that goddis grace is allwey ney 
Preye hym to mercy that hee thee take 
And w*t that word hee caste vp his Eey 
And seekely as hee myghtte hee spake 


95 MS womann 108 Urry rubr. litt. 109 Thee} Initial letter rubricated; 
and so throughout, after every Latin rubric initial of following word in text illuminated. 
121 is] inserted above line 122 and womman] Urry: & woman 132 rubric Urry 
peccator rubr. lit. 
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Nonc respondit peccator 


Weell knowe I that all man kynne f. 1Sa ij 
Whanne deeht is comen theer skap[iJht noone 
Theer fore this Mvrnynge I nowt mynne 

But heer fore hit is that I make moone 

My sowle is full of deedly synne 

And goode dedis haue I doon none 

I feere in helle to haue myin ynne 

Bee my goste froo my body goone 

I wolde god hadde maade me a stone 

Thee ferste tyme I man maad was 

ffor now schall I have woo greet wone 

I ne am but lorne allas allas 


ERED EPSP ERIE GS > 


My tyme full synfully have I spende 
And all holynesse have I hadde in hate 

I was so weell that I wende 

That no thyng myghtte apeyre my state 
A more cursed man nevere wyght kennede 
And now my goost gynniht to abate 
Whanne I myghtte I wolde nowt amende 
And now I wolde hit is to late 

To helle peyne schall bee my gate 

I have been alwey soo vysious 

Wheer my dole schall been no date 

Thee ryghtfulnesse of god will thus 


ffor I haue doon so mochell a mys 
That I may nevere of mercy myngge 
Nonc di|x]it discrecio 


Thee lady ansswerde and seyde this 

After mercy bee ay criyngge 

ffor thowgh god bee Ivge most ryghtwys 
Yit is hee so cvrteyis and so good a kyng 
That his mercy evere soo redy is 

To alle that it askyht Oolde or yingge 

His mercy is above all other thyngge 

That evere hee wrowghite the savter seyse 
And theerfore bee of good cvmfortyngge 
And wone nowt in wanhope on no wyse 





And yif it were soo that a man 
Hadde doon as manye synnis here 170 
As syhtthe that thys worlde ferst by gan 


134 MS skapht Urry sic 135 mynne] Urry sic 136 Urry ends his transcrip- 
tion here. 158 rubric MS dirit 
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That alle men hadde doon that evere were 
Atte his laste eende yit wolde hee thanne 
Aske mercy yit god wolde hym heere 

ffor wt his wowndis that hee wanne 
Mannys sowle is to hym full dere 

Also in holy writ may wee lere 

That god wolde alle men were sawf 

Thus cvnseyle alle thee Maydenis cleere 
That hee schulde trustilye Mercy crave 


Hic respondit peccator 


Thee syke man marveylede in his moode 
What maner women they myghtte bee 
That yave hym all thys cvnseyll goode 
ffor why to hem thus seyde hee 

ffor Cristis loue that deyde on roode 
Telle mee now what wommen aren yee 

q Diskrecion 


Thee lady seyde that by hym stoode 
Owre namys sone schall I telle thee 
Diskressioun is thee name of mee 

Of thyse Maydenys Moder & Maysteresse 
I governe hem all in here degree 

And here namys schalt thow here expresse 


Meeknesse Charite and pacience 
Labowr largenesse this fyve heyghtte 
Thee laste save oon heyghtte abstinence 
Thee yongeste chastite is called Ryghtte 
Owre desyre and owre dilygence 

Is forto serve god full of myght 

To have swych folk in thy presence 

In thy dessese thow mayst been lyght 
Tunc dixit peccator 


Thanne swovnede the syke man & syghtte 
What wommen they were wamne he knewe 
And hee seyde that evere I was wyghtte 

I may full ofte repentte and rewe 


I am nevere worthy to have grace 
Allas for sorwe what schall I say 
Yee that cvmforte mee in this caas 
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I louede yow nevere yit nyght no day 
And now lyif is of so schorte a space 
That make amendis I ne may 210 
I have lovede synne passed thee Race 

And thee wyckede worlde weylawey 

ffor now I fyinde it that I am fay 

In my sorwe it wole mee for sake 

Hee that lovede mee leest I daar well say 

W' my good meriest schall make 


What profiteht me now all my pride 

Or bostyngge of my greet richesse 

As a schadwe awey they glyde 

And leve mee full of wrecchednesse 220 
To make my self to bee Magnyfiede 

I dede men wrong and greet desstresse 

I sette bee no man mee by syde 

I wende that I hadde been makeles f. 15b ii 
I coveytede of servise to haven gretnesse 

And reverence for my worldis goode 

And yet atte thee sakryngge of thee Masse 

Wolde I vnnethis avale myin hoode 


I was soo mysprowde and so nyce 

I wiste nowt weell what I myghtte were 230 
ffor whanne I sawe eny newe gyse 

Tille I it hadde weell was I nevere 

Were it nevere of so greet a pryis 

ffor no spence wolde I for bere 

I browghtte vp thorghw my lewed devyis 

Manye a newe ray that never was ere 

Worht moche good was my selver gere 

I hadde all thyng atte my desire 

Hit was to myin hertte mochell dere 

Yif any man hadde any better attire 240 


Of Gentel blood for I was boorne 

I was ryght prowd and bare mee heye 
Poure men and syke I hadde in skorne 

In reprove and nowt sette hem bye 

I wende that no man even ne morne 
Hadde half so witty beene as Ie 

Atte every word thowgh I were for sworne 
I wolde nowght lette to booste & lye 

In veyn glorie and in ypocresye 

In all thee poynttis of pride I synnede 250 
Mee Moste nedys been dampned for thye 
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And in helle for aye I pynned 


Hic respondit humilitas 


Hym ansswerde Meeknesse a May full Myilde 
And seyde to seye soo I thee forbede 

ffor yif thy werkys haven been wyilde 
Yite more is mercy thanne mysdede 
Ageyn pride that thow were w* fyled 

Of thy freelnesse take now good hede 
Meke thee ryght lowlye as a chyi[l]de 
And crye for mercy atte thys moost nede 
Hit is an artikele of owre Crede 
Remissioum of senne fore to have 

In divers stories as we rede 

As prowde men yit have been save 


That nabegodonosor was 

Of a prowder man wheer herde men telle 
In pryde hee deede great trespas 

As seyht thee prophete daniell 

Whanne hee was in his moste solas 

ffro hys kyngdome a down hee fell 

And wentte and Eet hey as an asse 
Sevene Monethys as doctouris telle 
Whanne hee was wasscher in thee welle 
Of penawnce thus these Monthes sevene 
ffor Mercy hee by gan hym to Melle 
And lefte vppe his Eeyen in to hevene 


Thee kyng of grace theer offe was fayn 
And toke hym owt of alle his woo 

And fullye restorede hym a geyn 

To his kyngdome that hee fell froo 

Ryght thus yif thow now suffre payne 
Thorghw grace to gladnesse schalt thow goo 
ffeyir weder comyht after great rayne 
And greet Ioye after sorwe alsoo 

Truste thow weell that alle thy peynis soo 
Been sent the thy sowle to maken klere 
God seyht thus I chastise alle thoo 

That I love whiles that they been here 


Also for owght that may bee tyde 
Have aye cristis pascioum in thy myinde 
To make a mendys for mannys pryde 
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Crist hym self was Clothed in owre kyinde 
And fore vs hee svfferede wowndys wyde 
W' blood his bewte was made blyinde 

To make thy sowle in blisse to abyde 

On Crosse was hee to deeht I peynede 
Praye hym of bale thee to vnbyinde 
Syhtthe hee the bowghtte kyng of kyngis 
Seke Mercy and thow schalt hit fyinde 
Thee well of Mercy of hym hit spryngis 


Nunc peccator respondit 


Thee syke Man seyde Meeknesse lat bee 
Towche to mee this materis no more 

ffor that goddis pascioum schulde helpe mee 
Agey[n] alle good resown hit wore 
Whanne I was in my Iolytee 

I sette nowt theer by heer by fore 

By alle thyngys that longede to thee 

Of alle thy lemys was noone for bore 

And ofte for thyng of lytell store 

I wolde swere by his Membris alle 

And that forthynkiht me now full sore 
Been dampned theer fore I wene I schalle 


Thee more that goode men dede mee leere 
And cvnsseylede mee greete othes to layne 
Nevere but thee fastere wolde I swere 

And grevede my god greetlye ageyn f. 16a ii 
Mee thowghtte it good bourde and no dere 
To swere by goddis blood and his brayne 
By his swete hertte Eeyen and heere 

And all falls or ellis in vayne 

On my foot whanne theer was a blayne 
Mochell mone wolde I make 

Thanne evere I dede for alle thee payne 
That Iesu suffrede for my sake 


Syhtthen I thus vnkyindely have wrowght 
And been thus wicked in alle my dedis 

And geyne my lord that mee dere bowghtte 
I suppose it nowt to mee hit spedis 

To have his pascioun in my thowght 

I hope theer by nevere to have medis 


Nunc respondit humilitas 
Do wey seyde meeknesse so sey nowght 
316 god] inserted above the line 
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To haue it in mynde moche the nedis 
Loke vppon thee Croyis and take hede 
And thow schalt fyinde I seye nowt fals 
The to kysse his Mowht hee bedys 

His Armes hee hoodyht wyde thee to hals 


His herte all redy opyn hit is 

To schewe thee loue and bee thy freende 
00 y To thee hee wolde nowt doon all this 
Yif his lust were thy sowle to scheende 340 
Aske Mercy of hym fore alle thy mys 
And hope in his help that is so heende 
That thow wonest in wanhope I wis 
Hit is temptacioum of thee feende 
Have now contricioum in thyin ende 
ffor thy synnis and aske Mercy evere 
Wt a meeke hertte & thow schalt wende 
Into thee ioye that eende schall nevere 


Loo what david thee prophete seys 

A meeke hertte and a klene contrite 350 
God comendyht in alle kyns weys 

Thee syke ansswerde hiere full tyte 


Peccator respondit 


Hee seyde thy speche is mochell to preyse 
But I am wayke and moche to wyte 
i ffor I haue lyued full manye dayes 
And evere I hadde meeknesse in desspyite 
: Of contricioun I am full quite 
flor synne was nevere myn hertte sore 
) But I have had full greet delyte 
In pride and envye evere more 360 





ffor whanne myn neyghebouris ferden ille f. 16b i 
And thee more hyndere that they were 

Thee more ioye was mee vntille 

ffor I wolde noone hadde been my pere 

Whanne they ferden weell and hadden here will 

Thanne lowrede I and Chaungede I chere 

To make hem here good name to spille 

An[d! hem to make lesynngys hit was mee dere 

Whanne I myghtte of myn neyghebouris here 

That myghtte for doo here good namee 370 
To telle hyt forht was my manere 

To bac bite hem thowte mee no schame 
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To speke evele was mee leef alwey 

And evere I lacked eche mannys degree 
Thus haue I leued bothe nyght and day 
In Envye wt owten all maner charitee 
And as I have herd Clerkys saye 

Vnto blisse that evere schall bee 

Whit owten that no man comen maye 
To helle theer fore nedys mote mee 





Caritas nonc respondit 


Thee secvnde Mayden of favour free 
That Charite was called kyht 

Vppon thys syke man schee hadde pytee 
Soo greet that schee wepede theer wt 


Schee seyde thowgh thow vn wittily 
Haddest nevere will wt mee to melle 

Yit at this tyme redy am I 

Whilys that I lyue wt thee to dwelle 

And yif thow haue mee till that thow deye 
I hete thee nevere to comen in helle 390 
Hem that thow hast hadde to envye 

To been thy frendis I wole hem cvnseyle 
Whilis thow hast thy speche atte wille 

To aske for yevenesse I rede thee doo 
Syhtthe thow were ferst in fleschs & felle 
Of alle that thow hast trespased twoo 


And for febellenesse yif thow mayst nowt 

Goon to hem wheere as they are 

It is I nowgh and thow mayst owght 

Thow bee in wille to hem to fare 400 
So that thow for thynke hit in thy thowght 

That thow hast synned to hem sare 

And thow wickedly hast wrowght 

Yit schall I helpe to turne thy care 

Devowte preestis thanne schall I gare 

In here Massis for thee to pray f. 16b ii 
That curteys Crist thy sowle spare 

That thow may dwell wt hym alwey 


Tunc dixit peccator 


The syik man seyde matinis no Masse 

May my sowle fram harmes hentte 410 
ffor holy writ seyht thus Expresse 

That every a leede that lyif is lentte 
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Vn worthily and in wyckednesse 

That resseyvit thee blessed sakrementte 

Hee schall been dampned to peyne Eendlesse 
And there fore me moste nedis bee schentte 
ffor ofte to goddis boorde I wentte 

In deedly synne that weell I kende 
Purposynge w* full entente 

Mee there never forto amende 


Tune dixit Caritas 


Charite seyde thowgh hit bee soo 

Thow hast wraththed god in this way 
Thorghw grace owt of this word or thow goo 
Wt Mercy yit Meete thow may 

Iudas whit Cristis dissiplis moo 

Atte thee sopere on schere thursday 

Cristis body resseyuede hee thoo 

And to thee Iewis yit dede hym betray 

And yit afterwardis as Clerkys says 

And hee wolde for mercy have cryde 

Hee scholde have had grace & hevene for ay 
Hee ne askede noon & in wanhope hee deyde 


Peccator tunc respondit 


That I wt Mercy mete schulde evere 
Thee syke man seyde I can nowt see 

ffor Mercyfull yit was I nevere 

To hem that hadde trespased to mee 

To chide and fyghtte hadde me be leuere 
Thanne to kepe pees and charitee 
Manye men that they myghtte nevere covere 
Often haue I wownded wel dispytouslee 
Many Mennes deeht for to bee 

Have I maad wt my strokys starke 

Who so mee wrhatthede deed was hee 
Anoon ware hee preest owther Clerke 


Mee thowghtte it noblede moche my name 
That men me heelde manfull and boolde 
To bee reprovyd thowghtte mee schame 

Of no man corected been I ne wolde 

And of fyghttynge baar I swich fame 

That alle men mee dredde yonge and Oolde 
Syhtthe I haue doon so mochell grame 

I see nowt how I saved been scholde 
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The “Speculum Misericordie”’ 


Nunc venit paciencia 

Thee thridde Mayde Myilde on Moulde 
Whoos name was kleped pacience 

That hee myghte saved bee schee hym tolde 
Yif hee wolde doone his diligence 





God wole nowt that synfull man deye 

But that hee turne hym froo his synne 

And that hee lyue in hevene on heye 

Yif hee wole on his Mercy Mynne 460 
Mercy Iesu theer fore thow crye 

Thee blisse of hevene thus may thow wynne 
And truste thow well stedefastlye 

That this syiknesse that thow art inne 

It is fore thy beste theer fore thow blynne 

Of thy grucchynge thy god ageyne 

Late nevere pacience froo thee twynne 

That god thee vysiteht thow mayst bee fayne 


Kyng Manasses trespacede full ille 

In wrathe as holy writ dooht witnesse 470 
Thee prophete Isaye garte hee to kylle 

Moche blood made hee bee sched geltlesse 

All myghtty god thanne sentte hym tille 

Greet tribulacioum and eke disstresse 

ffor hee hath wrowght ayenst goddis wille { 
Hee wyste weell hee hadde that duresse 
Whanne hee askede Mercy and for yevenesse 

Doyngge penavnce fore his trespace 

God his gylte for gaffe Expresse 

And after that a full good man hee wace 480 


Dide nowt seynt Powle mochell a mysse 
Whanne hee dede goddys peple pursewe 
To harme alle thoo thee ententte was his 
That bee leueden on owre lord Ihesus 

And now a souereyn seynt hee is 

In hevene theer Ioye is evere newe 

But goddis grace that made all this 

And loke theer fore that thow nowt echewe 
Yif thow wrowghtteste yit nevere vertewe 
Yit vertew is offe soo greet a myghtte 49) 
That owt offe thy desstresse ilke adrewe 
Hit may thee heve to hevene on heyghtte 


Nunc respondit peccator 
Thee syke Man seyde sooht seyd thow hace f. 17a ii 
Offe Manasses and of Powle alsoo 
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But after that god yaf hem swich grace 
Here in Eerthe they leueden bothe twoo 
And deden penavnce fore here trespas 
And holye dedys manye oone moo 

But I am in thee contrarie Caas 

What for schort tyme and what for woo 
ffor to make amendys ore that I goo 

I may nowt fore my werkys wicke 

Anoon my sowle wole fare mee froo 

Thee stowndis of deeht take mee so thicke 


And whiles that I was yonge of age 

I was full slowe in goddis servise 

Weell have I loved to pleye and rage 
But worchen wolde I in no wyse 

On nyghttis dede I greet owtrage 

And Eerlye was mee looht to ryse 
qPreyeris prechynge ore ellys pilgrimage 
And almesse dedis I hatede alle thyse 
By masse And matinys I sette nevere pris 
No atte after none forto here Evensonge 
Mee was levere to pleye atte thee dyis 
Alle thee day were it nevere so longe 


Mee thowghtte longge on thee halyday 
While that a Masse was in doynge 

And atte manye an hey feeste I dar well say 
I ne sawe but yif it were thee sakerynge 

At the Cherche thowghtte me a Myle beynge 
Lengere thanne I dede ten atte my play 
How schulde I now of Mercy myng 

I knowe no mene good forto pray 


Nunc venit et dixit labor 


Thee ferthe Mayde Myilde and yinge 
That was called labour of all ledis 
Bad hym mystriste hym no thynge 
But aske Mercy of hys mys dedis 


Schee seyde whiles thee lastis any wyind 

Of preyere loke thow nevere be lynne 

I preyere verteu may thow fyinde 

Hit may thee helpe hevene to wynne 

And haue thee holy theef in thy mynde 

Of mercy askede Medicyne 

Whanne crist svffrede deeht for all mamkyinde 
Crist for yaf hym sone his synne 
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Lord hee seyde on mee thow mynne 

In thy kyngdom whanne thow schalt bee 
The same day paradyis wt inne 

Owre lord seyde thow schalt bee wt me 


Loo how sone to blisse hee was browght 
W' owten long doynge of penavnce 
Thus yif thow longe lyue may nowght 
And thow bee now of good creavnce 
And for synne that thow hast wrowght 
Be sory and have greet repentaunce 
That blesede lord that thee dere bowght 
ffro Eerthe to hevene wole thee enhawnce 
Of worldis good thow hast habundawnce 
Lete svm theer offe for thee bee dalt 

To poure men that haue grevawnce 

As to presoneris blynde men and halt 


Peccator respondit et dixit 


The syke man seyde yif I hadde soold 
All the richesse that I wt dele 

And thow I hadde an hvndreht foold 
More thanne I have of worldis wele 
Make satisfacioum hit nowt ne wolde 
ffor my fals dedis manye and fele 

To manye a man bothe yongeand Oolde 
That I dede whiles I hadde myin heele 
Men that levede mee as for leele 

On Manye maneris I bee gylede 

Also I wolde not lette to steele 
Whanne I wiste nowt to been spi-_te 


I have dalt moche wt Marchavntise 
And theer wt be giled manye a man 
ffals weyghttis & Mesuris vsed all thyse 
And manye moo sleyghttis I telle can 
So that I myghte make thee peny forto arise 
ffor a forsweringge I nowght by lan 

I was soo knette in coveytise 

I rowghtte nevere how I hit wanne 
Now wole pore men bytterly banne 
And fore my wicked werkys mee warie 
Syhtthe I ferst thee crafte by ganne 

To Crist haue I aye been contrarie 
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I was enpanyeled in manye an enqueste 


i7bi a And often tymes for by cause of mede 
Ayenst my conscience dede I preste 
540 fe And was cause that wronge foorht yede 580 


‘ To manye mam whoos bonys now been in reste 

I was executur but evere I mee drede 

’ In helle fyer theer fore to been fast f. 17b ii 
flor I dede nowght as they mee bede 

ffro poure men that hadde nede 

Theyre goodis I heelde wt mee stille 

An vserer also was I in dede 

And an extortioumner full ille 


Thise devinovris and lawieris seye 

That yif a man wt wronge owt take 590 
His synne ne is nevere done a waye 

: ffull satisfaccioum tille that hee make 

In helle theer fore wt feendis blake 

My dwellynge place is dyght for ay 

’ Allas wt woo and wt mochell wrake 

ffor amendys make nevere I may 


Nunc venit largitas et dixit 


Thee .v.* virgine vnto hym spake 

Largenesse a lady was liberall 

Schee cunsselede hym swiche sawys to slake 

And after cristis mercy bisilye to calle 600 
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560 
Sche seyde bee thow nothyng agast 

Thowgh thow swich lyif have ledde 

But sone late make amendis faste 

3 As feer as thy good wole sprede 

To men that thow hast ageynst trespast 

And whanne thow art so sore bee stad 

That thy good wole no lengere last 

Bee of good will yif thow more had 

To every man bothe good and badde 

To make amendis thow hast greved 610 
70 And also foorht to make thee glad 

And thenk how kyng acab chevede 


era 


Kyng acabbe was a man of Myghtte 

A paleys hee hadde of greet pride 

A pore man whiche that nabot hyghtte 
Hee hadde a vyne yerd hym be syde 
Thee kyng desyrede hit day and nyghtte 


600 After bisilye a word of two letters erased. 
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Thys vyne yerd but nabot hyt denyde 
Thee symple man a yenst thee ryghtte 
Was theer fore stonyd till that he deyde 
Thee kyng afterwardis Mercy cride 
And fastede and werede thee hayre 

God grawntede hym grace all that tyde 
As holy writ witnesseht it weell & fayre 


Syhtthe god for yaf acab his synne 
Whiche that hadde wrowght so wickedly 
Why wolt thow nowt leve thy dyne 
And by sekest god evere of his Mercy 


Tunc respondit peccator 


Thee syke man seyde or that we twynne 

I schall thee telle a greet skele whye 

ffor acab thee hayre hee klothede hym inne 
And fastede fore his owne folye 

His synne god for yaf hym for thy 
Penawnce for that hee toke hym too 

And so feble a man now am I 

That no kyns penawnce now may I doo 


Whanne I was yong of blood and boone 

I myghtte have fasted here by fore 

But thanne wolde I doone penawnce noone 
But lustilye I lyvede evere moore 

A full greet glotoum thamne was I oone 
ffastynge dayis I hatede soore 

On Morwenynggis made I mochell moone 
Erlye atte thee dinere but yif that I woore 
By greete Metis sette I noo store 

W' deynte metis louede I to been fedde 
And dayis in thee yeere manye a skore 

I wentte drunke vnto my bedde 


Good wolde that ilke a frydai in sevene yeere 
That I hadde fasted to water and breed 

My fleschs that I have pomped heere 
Wormes schall Eete whanne I am deede 

My sowle that god bowghtte soo deere 
ffeendis to helle wt hem wolle leede 

Thee syxthe virgine weell louely of leere 
Seyde to hym sone I thee reede 
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Abstine[n]cia tunc respo[n]dit 


To hevene wardis hoolde vp thyin heed 

And for yevenesse god thow be seke 

ffor manye seynttis been in that steede 

That sorrere synnede thanne thow yit speke 660 


Thenk how wycked thee peple was 
That offe thee Citee of Ninyve 

And how thee prophete Ionas 

ffram god to hem sent was hee 

To telle hem how fore here trespaas 
That svbuerted scholde that Citee bee 
And alle thee peple bothe more and laas 
ffroo synne enforsede hem to flee 
Goddis servawntis be gan they to bee 
And as thee bible bereht witnesse 670 
All myghtty god in Magestee 

To his Mercy toke hym expresse 


Bee of good hertte and good chere make 

ffor Mercy to crist evere holly thow calle f. 18a ii 
And this daare I weell vndertake 

In hevene that thow schalt have a stalle 

And I my self wole faste for thy sake 

And preye foorht wt my svstris alle 

Wee are klene virginys wt owten wrake 

Moche the svnnere here vs god schalle 680 


Peccator tunc res pondit 


Thee syke man seyde how may that falle 
That yee Maydenys for mee wole pray 
Syne I to leccherie haue been a thralle 
And hated maydenhede manye day 


My lust soo that I myghtte fulfelle 

Of god was I no thynge a dredde 

Whit what womman I hadde my wille 
Godsyb or kynreden sengie or wedde 
Relygyous wommen fowlede I full ille 

To synne wt wedewys I nowt stidde 690 
To speke of leccherous talis thertille 

To mee was hit merthe fastynge and fedde 
Thus leccherovs lyif longe have I ledde 

I wene my werkys they been soo wronge 
That my prayere schall nowght been spedde 
Thowgh I crye Mercy mercy nevere so longe 
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Tunc venit Castitas & dixit 


Thee yongeste Mayden feyire of face 

That chastite hyghtte ansswerde blive 
Sche seyde yif thow thus synned hace 
Thorghw vertew of Cristis wowndis fyve 
Of god lyghtlye thow mayst gete grace 
And theer fore styntte thow thus to strive 
Thenk how thee bible mencioun Mace 
How david synnede wt vries wyve 

And Marie Magdeleyne moche of here lyve 
Sche spendede in thee synnis sevene 
Thorghw goddis Mercy that evere is rive 
And now been they seynttis bothe in hevene 





Stories I nowe thow hast herd vs telle 

Of seynttis that svm tyme synneris were 710 
That in hevene wt Iesu dwelle 

His Mercy is soo mochell of powere 

And theer fore doo thow now by cvnseyle 


And Crye god Mercy sithys full seere 


Peccator respondit et dixit nvnc 


Thee syke man seyde yif I owght melle 
ffor Mercy god wole mee nowt here 
ffore I leve what evere yee mee lere 


That so wycked yit was nevere man f. 18b i 
As I have been froo yeer to yeere 
ffor owght that I consseyue can 720 


Sone after I was born and myghtte meve 
And cristen man was maad thanne 

Into elder age whanne I gan cheve 

And cowde good froo thee evell kenne 

I was infoormed in thee by leeve 

fforto kepe thee comavndementtis tenne 
I wist weell that god men wolde greve 
In Eendles peyne was worthy to brenne 
What vengeavnce for synne com to men 
I sawe all day to every a state 730 
Yit for all this to bee sewtur to synne 

I lefte nowt but lyvede evele algate 


I dede nevere good dede to man no chyilde 
But I have beene wycked evere and aye 
Myghtte I that evere have been so wyilde 
Comen to hevene I svppose nay 
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Nunc respondit discrescio 


Thee moder of these Maydenis Myilde 
Discrecioum thanne bee gan to say 

Yif thow wt synne fowlere were fyled 
Thanne thow art yit been savf thow may 
Holde vp thyine hondis theer fore and pray 
To Iesu crist that thow mayst stande 
Vppon his ryght syde at domys day 

And thow schalt have grace I will warande 


Seynt petyr of thee apostelis prince 
Sawe crist transfigured by fore his face 
Hee sawe hym also in divers wyse 
Doone Miraklis in manye a place 

And afterwarde hee for soke hym thriese 
But yit soo cvrteys god to hym hee wase 
His meke hertte hee wolde newt despise 
But toke hym ayeen to Mercy and grace 
Wheer evere holy writ mencioum maas 
Of Mercy and ryghtwisnesse evere more 
Comvnlye good ententte whoo so taas 
Hee schall fyinde Mercy sette by fore 


And evere wt Mercy is menged pluralitte 
Where evere of Mercy spekyht holy writ 
And that is for Mercy is moost of dignytee 


Above alle thee werkis that god wrovghtte yit 


Et Nunc dixit discrecio ad peccator [em] 


Miseraciones . eius . super . omnia . opera. sua. 


Thee gospell seyht that more ioye it is 

To thee Awngelys of hevene ilkoone 

Offe a man that hath done A mys 

And dooht penawnce w* greet hertis moone 
Lefte vp thyin hertte and thenke on thise 
That penavnce nedyght forto doo noone 
As of Neynty and offe nyne wyse 

And thy wanhope schall sone bee a goone 
Of worldis wylis thow hast woone 

ffor Mercy thow crye to god in trone 

Of alle thee synnys that thow hast doone 
Syhtthe that thow were in flechs and bone 


Peccator respondit et dixit 


Thee syke man seyde I wolde wel fayne 
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To aske Mercy wystte I forto spede 

Loke quod thee lady that nowght layne 
ffore goddis help is evere neere at nede 
Manye a Marteer hath bee slayne 

ffor Iesu sake as wee doone rede 

That spendede Mochee of here lyif in vayne 
And afterwardys to hevene they yeede 
That god is more myghtty take good heede 
And grettere of powere is hee inne 

ffor to for yeve thee thy misdede 

Thanne feendys to stire thee to synne 


Whanne thow synnedest deedly here be fore 
God myghtte have take thy sowle thee froo 
And thee haue dampned for evere more 
But hee thee sparede and dede nowght soo 
By cavse hee wolde thow saved were 

But thee fowle feend that is thy foo 

Wt wanhope thee assayliht sore 

To wynne thy sowle to Eendles woo 

His temptacioum that is so throo 

And thow hit whitstande thow schalt have 
Remissyoun of god ore that thow goo 

And mede wt seyntis that aren save 


Peccator nunc respondit & dixit ita 


Whanne hee herde thee ladyes stevene 
Thee syke man fell in a swovne 

An oowre stille so laye hee Evene 

Of hym come nowther word no sowne 
This lady and hiere Maydenis sevene 
Vppon thee Eerthee they knelede a down 
And for hym preyde to god in hevene 
W' manye a devowt orisown 

And also sone as his pascioun 

That hym lette to speke fro hym wente 
Thee ferste word that hee spak full bovn 
Was Mercy gode god omnipotente 


Now Mercy god hee seyde I Crie 
Now Mercy lord of myghttis mooste 
Now god of mee thow have Mercy 
ffader and sone and hoolygoste 

Lord thenk wherto maade was Ie 

W*‘ thee to wone as thow weell wooste 
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And nowght w* develis whanne I deye 

In Eendles fyere to brenne and rooste 

Late nevere thee feend ther fore make booste 
That hee they servawnt hath overcome 

But ioyne mee to that blessed Ooste 

Of seynttis that evere sewen they sone 


By thee prophete what thow bee hyghte 
Ezechiell have Myinde and mynne 

That what Owre a sinfull wyghte 
Mvrnede and turnede froo his synne 
Thow woldest no lengere day no nyght 
Thenke what synne hee hadde fall inne 
And haue Mercy lord Moost of myght 
On my sowle froo mee ore hit twynne 
ffor atte myin Eende thowgh I be gynne 
Synne forto hate that I have vsed 

Thy Mercy lord yit myghtte I wynne 
ffro the lord schulde I nowt been refused 


And I haue soo lyved ageyn thy luste 
And synned a geyn thy Mageste 

In thy goodnesse but that I truste 
Mercy I durste aske noon of thee 
Thee welthe that in thee world I wiste 
Now woot I weell is but vanitee 

ffor all thee catell in my chiste 

May mee nowt now weell I see 
Theer fore lord god to thee I flee 
Ayenst ali care thow art cvmfort 
Now goode god have Mercy on mee 
After thy mekyll Mercy goode lord 


Now Mercy Iesu Maries sone 

Of whoos Mercy thee Eerthe is fulfeld 
W‘ thee in wele that May wone 

ffor yeve mee gracious lord my gylt 

Of thee sword of thy pascioun 

Thow take vp thee poynt & yeve vp the hilt 
And theer fore dey now I Mvnne 

Suffre nowght my sowle to been spilte 
But whanne deeht me hath overtilte 
Thow take sowle that now is myine 
And putte hit wheer so evere thow wilte 
Soo that hit come nowt in helle pyine 


Lord thenke vppon thee peynis sere 
That thow suffrede whanne thow mee bowghtte 
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I bownde I buffetid I crowned wt brere 
And mochell woo to thee was wrowghtte 
Now syhtthe thow hast bowght mee so dere 
Good lord I praye thee dampne mee nowghtte 
Good lord Mercyfull but yif thow were 

Ellis were it indeveyne that I have be sowghtte 
ffor the to serve yitte I rowghtte 

Thy ten Comowndementtis I have broke 

And I have had manye an evell thowghtte 

And manye a wicked word have I spoke 


Heder towardis have I ledde my lyif 1 

In thee sevene deedly synnes ilkone 870 

I haue dispended my wittes fyve 

Of dedys of mercy have I doon none 

I knowe weell that I am a caytyif 

Was theer noon wors of bloode no boone 

Wondere nowt theer fore nowther man no wyif 

Of teris yif I wepe greet wone 

Tesu vnto thee I make my mone 4 
£ Wt inne thy blessede wowndys wyde ’ 

Vuto thy wrathe that hit bee over goone 

ffram alle harmes thow mee hyde 880 


Thanne Moder of Mercy Marie Myilde 
Queen of cvmfort and lay of grace 
Syhtthe that theer is no man be gylede 
That hertily hopyht vnto thyin brace 
Bee myine avocat to thy chyilde 

That hee mee nowt fleme froo his face 
On domisday for werkys wyilde j 
And cvmforte mee so now in this cace 

Of spekyngge while that I have space 

Swich grace of god that I myghtte gete 890 
That I hevene may have a place 

Swete lady fore thy ioyes greete 








Thee ix orderis of Awngelis bryghtte 

Bee myin help now atte my nede 

That I bee nowght fowle afryghtte 

Deffende my sowle froo the feende 

Presente hit bee fore goddis syghtte f. 19b i 
W* yow Endlesly fore to leende 

Holy Iohn Baptyst goddis knyght 

Bee now feyhtfullye my freende 900 
That synne my sowle nevere schende 
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Prayiht for mee patriarkis and prophetis pure 
ffore owt of this worlde sone schall I wende 
My lyif dayes may nowt longe endure 


Thee .xii. Apostelys that schall sytte 

Whit Crist to deme on domes day 

Prayiht for mee to thee welle of witte 
Thesu thee sone of god verray 

That I nevere come in helle pytte 

Alle innocenttis for mee yee pray 

Marteris yowre help Moche nedyht mee hitte 
Bee Meins for mee as yee weell may 

That I hevene blisse may have for ay 

And in thee peynis of helle to come nevere 
Wheere woo is allas and wele a way 

Are songys of sorwe and schall been Eevere 


Alle confessouris and virginys swete 
And alle thee halewys of hevene blise 
W' yowre preyeris my sowle yee beete 
That Iesu Crist my wittes wisse 

ffor sore mee rewhit and ofte I greete 
ffor synne that I have done ore this 
W' lengere lyif yif I myghtte mete 
My wille were nevere more to done amys 
Thesu that schall beene my Iustise 
Now bee myin help in my laste Oowre 
Syhtthe myin hope hollye in thee Ise 
Mercy Ihesu and Mercy my savioure 


Tunc discreclio] 


This lady and hire Maydenis meke 

Of this mamnis creawnce weren fful glad 
This ladies thanne vnto hym speke 

To been of good chere they hym bad 
ffor Mercy besilye aye thow bee seke 
ffor lyif vn leeffull that thow hast lad 
And crist that helle gatys dede breke 
Wole helpe thee bee nowt A drad 

Thee syke man seyde wt semblaunt sad 
That worldiy thyng yit nevere I knew 
That half so moche hope in I hadde 

As I have now in crist Ihesw 


ffore I hope thorghw his help in haste 
That my synfull sowle schall been save 
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Lord god that art of Myghttis maste 
Whanne my body is greythed to grave 
Thorghw preyere of thy Moder chast 
Late nowt my sowle come in helle cave 
And alle men that I have to trespast 
ffor goddis love for yevenesse I crave 
And alle that to mee trespased have 
Wheyther they been dede ore on lyve 
As I wolde that god mee for gave 

W‘ als good will I hem for geve 


Now fare weell all this worldis wynne 
ffor worldys gete I nevere no moo 

But a bare schete to wrappe mee inne 
Naked I com and naked schall I goo 
ffare weell wyif chyilde and all my kynne 
Welcome deeht that fettyht me hem froo 
ffor now schall I no lengere synne 

Ne no more svffre no worldly woo 

Now lady and thy Maydenis alsoo 

That me hath cvmforted god yow grawnte 
ffor to bee of thee nvmbre of thoo 

That hevene to here home schall hawnte 
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This worthy Maydenis thanne hee kyste 
And afterward heeld vppe his hede 

Now lord hee seyde in thee I triste 
That thow mee helpe in this nede 

That thee feende festene on mee no feste 
Dere lord at my deeht mee deffende 

W*t thee to dwelle syhtthe I have lyste 
And Aw[n]gelis mee to socoure sende 
Crist that is ay cvrteys and kyinde 
That art of myght and Mercy most 

In to thyne handys my sowle I comende 
And wt‘ that word hee yaf vp the goost 


Explicit Spec{ulu|m Misericordi{e] 


A word on the place of the Speculum Misericordie in the literary types 
of Middle English verse may be added in conclusion. The poem obviously 
belongs to the field of moral allegory; but the allegory in this case is very 
slight and insecure. The theme is the encouragement of a dying sinner 
to hope for mercy; this is the same motif, divorced from any allegory, of 
the short preface to the Ashmole 61 text of the Adulterous Falmouth 
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Squire.2? The actual confession of sins can be linked in English verse to 
the numerous sinner’s laments, based on neglect of Church precepts—the 
Ten Commandments,”* the Works of Mercy,?® the Five Wits;*° and to 
the broader laments for a misspent youth, e.g. ‘The Bird with the Four 
Feathers.’** The exempla illustrations introduced in the Speculum 
Misericordie do not take it out of this class, and are to some extent 
paralleled by the lengthy digressions in the extended descriptions of the 
essentials of belief in B. M. MS Harley 3954.” 

Because of the simplicity of the plot, considerable use of allegory 
would be needed to raise the poem from the instructional level; but the 
allegory is not essential to the plot, and (beyond the few opening stanzas 
with the conventional dream setting) has little structural importance. 
The narrative can only with difficulty support these Seven Daughters; 
and one figure, perhaps Discrecio, could have done their work without 
incongruity. The personification of the Seven Antithetical Virtues and 
their mother Discrecio is as wooden a performance as can be imagined. 
These ladies have no individuality and their ‘‘characterisation”’ is dis- 
missed with a few words—Largitas is ‘‘a lady liberall,” an epithet equally 
applicable to all her sisters. Even Discrecio is not a dominating figure, 
like the Grace Dieu of Deguileville. 

The late date of the Speculum Misericordie removes the need for 
postulating prototypes. On the one hand, there seems no relation to the 
allegories of the Struggle of the Virtues against the Vices; or, on the other 
hand, to the allegory of the Four Daughters of God.* With the numerous 
moral allegories, both in Latin and English, up to the end of the four- 
teenth century, before him, it is easy to assume that a writer, independ- 
ent of written originals, could have thought of the simple device of the 
Seven Virtues comforting a dying man. What is of greater interest is the 
use of Discrecio as the central figure, for she is not widely known. She 


17 EETS, 15, 93-96.—Compare the treatment of the same theme in Deguileville’s 
Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, followed by descriptions of the Sins: vv. 12515 (EETS 
Lxxxu, 340 ff.). 

28 Brown Register, Nos. 971, 2237. 2° Tbid., No. 1214. 

% Tbid., Nos. 807, 1222, 2069. % Tbid., Nos. 366, 2396. 

32 [bid., Nos. 1280. (Seven Virtues against the Seven Sins), 1283 (Seven Bodily Works 
of Mercy), 1181 (Seven Sacraments), 1272 (Seven Principal Virtues). 

* For religious allegory, see: Karl Raab, Ueber vier allegorische Motive in der lateinischen 
und deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters (Program, Leoben, 1885)—one of the earliest 
works on this subject; there is a copy in the United States in the Bryn Mawr Library. 
See esp. pp. 25-38, Der Kampf der Tugenden und Laster. See also Hope Traver, The Four 
Daughters of God (Philadelphia, 1907); John M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poeiry (New York, 
1920), especially ch. ii; and C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), especially 
ch. ii. 
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is mentioned in the Abbey of the Holy Ghost,™ and in the Mirror de l’Omme 
she occurs as the daughter of Humilitas (vv. 11562). The Assembly of 
Ladies, not a moral allegory, includes a Discrecio among the officers 
of the Court; and again in Everyman Discrecio takes a minor (and not a 
flattering) réle. At the very end of the fifteenth century, however, 
comes Hawes’ Example of Virtue, with a dream framework, a young 
man as protagonist, and a guide Discrecio; in spite of this promising 
opening resemblance, Hawes’ work follows quite different lines with no 
further parallels. The Speculum Misericordie, therefore, stands apart 
from any main stream of allegorical development. It is important, not 
as a literary type, but in supplying a new text. 
RossELL Hope ROBBINS 
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LVII 
THE BACKGROUND OF LYLY’S TOPHAS 


S® Tophas in John Lyly’s Endimion merits study for several reasons. 
He is in some ways an adumbration of Shakespeare’s Don Armado. 
He is, though a minor figure, probably the most amusing of Lyly’s 
dramatis persone, a farced braggart with a curious individuality. Finally, 
he represents an early and successful attempt to domesticate on the 
Elizabethan stage not only the miles gloriosus of Latin comedy but also 
the capitano millantatore of the Italian theater. The notes that follow 
bring together materials bearing on the Latin, Italian, and English 
background of Sir Tophas—apart from Chaucer. 

Critics have generally assumed that Lyly was content to imitate the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus; but they have made little effort to indicate 
specific similarities.! Tophas, of course, exhibits plumes borrowed now 
from Pyrgopolinices and now from Terence’s Thraso. The Roman soldier, 
for example, boasts that he is the pupil of Mars and the darling of Venus; 
like Tophas, however, he suffers the confusion of his vainglory and the 
frustration of his lust. Both Pyrgopolinices and Tophas strike at their 
entrance the keynote of their réles—incredible boasting of their martial 
exploits—which rings the more hollow for the servant’s or page’s ironic 
depreciation.? Thus Tophas kills by the dozen; Pyrgopolinices numbered 
his victims by the score. Tophas believes in his attraction for the ladies, 
but disdains them; Pyrgopolinices had no doubt all women loved him, 
though he pretended to be indifferent to them.* Tophas likes to display 
his learning, though easily vanquished in a skirmish of wits; Thraso 
was vain of his knack of delivering crushers in repartee, though easily 
duped by the rhetoric of Gnatho or Thais.‘ Lyly’s braggart, therefore, 
bears a family resemblance to his Roman cousins. 

But a fair estimate of his character requires a consideration also of 
Italian elements, and this Miss Jeffery has undertaken.® Lyly, she finds, 
depicted Tophas in two of the three moods of the Italian capitano. In 
the first he boasts of his bravery. As a parallel to the alleged gifts of 
Mars to Tophas, she cites the vaunts of the soldier in the Cintia and 


1See C. C. Hense, “John Lyly und Shakespeare,” Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vit (1873), 
251; H. Graf. Der “Miles Gloriosus’’ im englischen Drama (Rostock, 1892), pp. 30-31; 
A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1899), 1, 284; and R. W. Bond 
in his ed. of Lyly’s Works (Oxford, 1902), 1, 284, m1, 10. Graf believed that the Plautine 
elements were filtered through Udall’s Roister Doister. 

? Plautus, ed. and tr. P. Nixon (London and New York, 1924~38), m1, Miles Gloriosus, 
ll. 13 ff.; Endimion, in Bond ed., m1, Act 1, scene 3. 3 Miles Gloriosus, ll. 58-68. 

* Terence, ed. and tr. J. Sergeant (London and New York, 1912), 1, Eunuchus, ll. 391- 
439, etc. 

* Violet M. Jeffery, John Lyly and the Italian Renaissance (Paris, 1928), pp. 98-102. 
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especially those of Martebellonio in Gli Duoi Fratelli Rivali, both by 
G. B. Della Porta. Martebellonio, for instance, boasts descent from 
Bellona and Mars. It should be pointed out, however, that this feature 
is only an extension of Plautine traits: Pyrgopolinices, like Tophas, was 
blessed with the favor of Mars, and Cleomachus in the Bacchides 
mouthed Bellona and Mars. Miss Jeffery finds a not very convincing 
parallel to the brag of Tophas that his words wound in the deadly look 
of Martebellonio. But armed warriors fled terror-stricken at the sight 
of Pyrgopolinices.* Indeed, the captain’s basilisk glance was a common- 
place of Italian comedy: the very name of Basilisco in Della Porta’s 
La Furiosa implies this supposed deadliness.’? In the second mood, the 
Italian captain loves only to be mocked by the lady or by another suitor. 
The thwarting of his desires by the reappearance of the husband occurs, 
Miss Jeffery notes, in Della Porta’s Cintia. Basilisco undergoes a similar 
misfortune.® All such situations, however, derive ultimately from the 
baiting by Periplectomenus of the adulterous Pyrgopolinices.® In depict- 
ing Tophas in these two moods, therefore, Lyly is just as likely to have 
gone to Latin as to Italian sources. 

In the third mood, the captain plays a cowardly part in a duel. Miss 
Jeffery instances such a combat between Dante and Pantaleone in 
Della Porta’s La Fantesca,'° but she asserts that Lyly did not depict this 
mood in Endimion. The statement is misleading. Tophas clearly slips 
into the réle of Thraso, whom the cowardly Chremes daunts and Thais 
baffles by mere words in spite of his pretended learning; and when he 
besieges her dwelling, they out-Herod the braggart in his very trade of 
braggadocio." Pedant and soldier, Tophas boasts, “I am all Mars and 
Ars.” Quick to take offense at the changes rung on these words by the 
jeering pages, he invites them to a combat with their own choice of 
weapons. They choose his precious Latin, and Samias gives an ety- 
mology based on Mas maris and As. Satisfied, Tophas concludes, “The 
Latin hath saued your lyues . . . I vnderstand you, and pardon you.” 
The bafflement, by a sally of semantics, of the braggart conceived as a 
pedagogue is a variation of the traditional putting down the boastful 
soldier by rhetoric. The new element here, as Miss Jeffery points out, 
is the mingling of Latin and English; the device was used in the réle of 
the pedante in Italian comedies." Another borrowing from the commedia 

6 Miles Gloriosus, ll. 17-53. 
‘I have consulted Della Porta’s Commedie, 4 vols. (Napoli, 1726), and the ed. of V. 


Spampanato, 2 vols. (Bari, 1910). 8 La Furiosa, 1, 7 and tv, 3. 
* Miles Gloriosus, ll. 1413 ff. 
1° The original of this situation, I believe, is in Truculentus, 11, 7. 
 Eunuchus, ll. 755-811. 12 Endimion, 1, 3. 
4 Miss Jeffery refers in a note to the pedants in two of Della Porta’s comedies. 
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erudita is the phrase employed by Tophas when he doffs his armor, 
“Cedant arma toge,’”’ which Miss Jeffery ascribes to the “captains’’ in 
Aretino’s I] Marescalco and in Della Porta’s La Fantesca. In the former, 
however, the marshal is not a braggart soldier, and not he but the 
Pedante uses it; in the latter, neither of the captains but the pedant 
Narticoforo utters it.'4 It would seem, therefore, that a brief reconsidera- 
tion of Italian elements is pertinent. 

These elements frequently are but slight variations of Latin originals. 
If Tophas kills by the dozen, his victims are only birds and fish; similarly 
Spampana in Venturini da Pesaro’s Farsa Satyra Morale slew in a single 
day a thousand—flies!* The English braggart smugly asserts that his 
words wound. In B. Lombardi’s Alchimista, the bravo Zigantes describes 
a style of fighting that depends on hurting with the tongue rather than 
with the sword; and in imitation of this method, Bellerofonte in Sforza 
degli Oddi’s La Prigione d’Amore once gained his freedom from the 
Grand Turk by felling his captors with the power of his frightful words. 
Miss Jeffery’s selection of Della Porta to illustrate the career of the Ital- 
ian braggart is sound because he depicted the captain more often than 
any other writer of the Cinquecento, and because his comedies are 
sufficient to give an exact conception of the type in the commedia 
erudita.* In addition to the passages cited by her, I should like to call 
attention to Dragoleone in La Trappolaria, who when defied by Arsenio 
replies with the sort of arrogance and windy submissiveness” that 
Tophas displayed before the pages. More relevant is J/ Moro, in which 
Captain Parabola, a victim of frustrated love, fights a duel of words 
with the boaster Pannuorfo. They insult each other and tremble on the 
point of crossing swords. Pannuorfo suddenly asks the day of the week; 
and after being told that it is Sunday, he declines to fight on the pretext 
that he has taken a vow never to combat on the Sabbath.'* Pannuorfo 
has several points of likeness with Tophas. A vain and ridiculous figure, 
he plays the grand sir and woos Oriana, whose husband, having left her, 
travels abroad for ten years. Pannuorfo sighs for love of the lady and 
writes silly songs in her praise. He comes on the stage adorned with 
parrot feathers, a disguise somewhat like the fishing and fowling gear of 
Tophas. Pannuorfo is, of course, a luckless wooer; and his situation 
corresponds roughly to that of Tophas and Dipsas. 

“ Teatro Italiano Antico (Milano, 1809), v1, P. Aretino, I] Marescalco, v, 3; La Fantesca, 
Iv, 5. 

4 For the following notes, I am heavily indebted to Gr. Senigaglia, Capitan Spavento 
(Firenze, 1899), pp. 1-162; and to I. Sanesi, La Commedia, 2 vols. (Milano, 1911), 1, 
61-445. 


1 Senigaglia, p. 126. Della Porta began writing about 1550 (Sanesi, p. 352). 
1 La Trappolaria, tv, 11. 18 Tj Moro, 113, 3. 
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The Italian comedies also varied the amorous disaster of the braggart 
soldier. In Ji Moro, in Cintia,’® and in La Furiosa he is mocked by the 
return of the husband. Sometimes he affected to disdain noble ladies: 
nevertheless, he was destined almost invariably to decline upon a sery- 
ant. Tophas cannot brook this idle humor of love; Mars may pierce 
his heart, but not Venus.”° This attitude probably originates in Me- 
nander’s Misogmenos,”' but the commedia erudita satirized it frequently. 
In Piccolomini’s Amor Costante, for example, the Spanish captain brags 
of the love of many “gentiles damas,” but only the worthless Agnoletta 
welcomes his suit. Giglio in the anonymous play Gl’Ingannati boasts 
that all women are his for the asking, but that he disdains them all. 
In fact, of course, he is reduced to begging the favors of the old servant 
Pasquella, only to be duped and derided. The follies of Giglio, like the 
adventures of Tophas, lie outside the main action of the play.” 

The odds and ends of learning scattered by Tophas through his 
discourses create the same effect as the Italian pedante’s display of 
Latin. The quotation, “Ceddt arma toge,” to be sure, falls from the lips 
of a soldier, Malagigi, in Piccolomini’s Alessandro. It is true also that a 
parade of erudition was a vanity of Andreini’s famous Capitano Spa- 
vento, who gave etymological explanations of his high-sounding titles. 
Such talk delivered in sonorous Castilian had the effect on the Italian 
stage of Latin in English plays. In G. M. Cecchi’s J Rivali, Ignico pro- 
vokes laughter by misunderstandings of Spanish in the manner of 
Tophas and his Latin. But the typical soldier loosed a flood of words 
filled with errors of every kind and absurdity of every sort;* like Are- 
tino’s Marescalco he was rather ignorant of Latin. Tophas, on the con- 
trary, makes much of his learning. Sometimes he turns pure pedagogue 
and talks like an accidence.* Epiton asserts that “Nothing hath made 
my master a foole, but flat Schollership.’’* This is precisely the mood in 
which the Italian pedant was portrayed. It is noteworthy that Tophas 
on saying “‘Cedant arma toge”’ discards his gun for the gown of the ped- 
agogue. Since the Pedante in J/ Marescalco uses this Ciceronian tag and 
since he fixed the type for Italian comedy, Aretino’s play deserves atten- 
tion in connection with Endimion. Like Tophas, the Pedante is pompous 
and proud of his knowledge. He disdains the vulgar tongue: sometimes 


19 Cited by Miss Jeffery. 20 Endimion, m1, 2. 

31 Menander, Fragments, ed. and tr. F. G. Allison (London and New York, 1921), pp. 
409-413. 

22 A. Piccolomini, L’Amor Costante, 1, 2 and 12, and 11, 1; Gi’ Ingannati, 1, 3 and tv, 6. 
I have consulted these in I. Sanesi’s edition of the Commedie del Cinquecento (Bari, 1912). 

33 Alessandro (Vinegia, 1562), m1, 4. % Senigaglia, p. 94. 

% Endimion, m1, 3. * Tbid., v, 2. 
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he embeds Latin constructions in a passage of Italian; at other times he 
spouts only Latin; and sometimes he merely inserts in his speech Latin 
quotations. This ostentation excites not respect, but laughter. The tricks 
and derision of the boy Giannicco at his expense”’ resemble the baiting 
of Tophas by Epiton and the pages. In Gl’ Ingannati the pedant Piero 
employs Italian, limiting himself to the display occasionally of nuggets 
from the classics. The grammatical talk of Lyly’s braggart has a parallel 
in N. Secchi’s Interesse, where the Pedante discusses the agreement of 
adjective with noun, the deponent and other verbs, and other forms of 
Latin morphology, the whole rendered comic by plays on the double 
meaning of words in the manner of the mas and as passage in Endimion. 
Manfurio in Giordano Bruno’s famous Candelaio also builds ridiculous 
etymologies; he too is vain of his erudition and lards his talk with Latin; 
and his fate is to be mocked by the servants. Belisario Bulgarini’s Gli 
Scambi is remarkable for the Lyly-like combination of the réles of peda- 
gogue and braggart soldier. The pedant Gramatica scorns women; but 
captivated by the charms of Sofronia, he marvels because love, he 
asserts, is “abhorrens a natura nostra.’ He is a butt of the servants, 
who induce him to strike the pose of the miles gloriosus. He arms himself 
and plays the Hector, swearing and threatening and uttering rodomon- 
tade as though he were Pyrgopolinices himself. Finally, Tophas’ exag- 
geration of the defects of his lady, as Miss Jeffery suggests, is like Berni’s 
parody of the elegant compliments of Bembo. Such awkward courtship 
is to be expected from a ludicrous braggart like Pannuorfo or from a 
pedant like Gramatica, who considers the male the nobler sex. The like- 
lihood of influence by the pedanie is strengthened by the curious cir- 
cumstance that Tophas dons a gown when about to write love sonnets. 

This analysis has not exhausted the possibilities inherent in such an 
odd medley of farce and fancy as Tophas. A third group of elements 
serves to give him some relation to English life. The burlesque martial 
equipment of the braggart derives, perhaps, from Aristophanes; Bac- 
chus** wears the hero’s lion skin over a woman’s saffron vest of fine 
linen. But English drama produced two analogous figures. Ambidexter’s 
warlike trappings in King Cambyses constitute a travesty of the armor 
of a medieval knight;*® and the hero of Thersites spouts Latin tags, 
owns lands, boasts grandly, but only charges such an opponent as a 
snail.*° Tophas, however, produces an echo of contemporaneity. He 


7 Il Marescalco, especially m, 2 and 11, 11. 

8 Aristophanes, tr. A. S. Way, 1 (London, 1934), The Frogs, Scene 1. 

2° R. Dodsley and W. C. Hazlitt, Old English Plays, 4th ed., 15 vols. (London, 1874-76), 
Iv, 176 ff. Ralph Roister Doister wore a kitchen pot for a helmet (Roister Doister, tv, 7). 

*” Dodsley-Hazlitt, 1, 395 ff. 
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simulates a gentlemanly pride and hesitates to admit the pages to his 
friendship because, as he explains in accordance with Renaissance doc- 
trine, “Amicitia ...is inter pares’; since they are “‘vnequall” to him, 
they shall be his “‘halfe friendes.’’** They are, in fact, his only associates, 
for those in higher station seek his company only when they may mock 
him. Even so, they avoid him for fear of being ‘‘shent.’’*? Nevertheless, 
his page has connections with the court, and in a play built on courtly 
aspiration Sir Tophas will himself do a little social climbing. He does not 
belong to the gentry; yet he speaks of ‘‘mine inheritance,” and though 
“landed” is but “Liber tenens . . . A Free-holder.”* To an Elizabethan 
audience, this probably suggested that he came of yeoman stock. During 
the Tudor period, the rural freeholders and yeomen were benefiting by 
the rise in prices to acquire wealth and to make a bid for social recogni- 
tion.* This aspect of Tophas seems, then, a fling at some son of the rising 
class of yeomen. His display of learning might be a jibe at the thin veneer 
of culture that sufficed many of the new rich for an education. Certainly 
he moves awkwardly in his new environment on the edge of the court, 
not as one to the manner born. Thus he refers to the “‘occupation”’ of 
the noble masters served by the pages. The use of a word implying 
manual labor and inferiority shows that a trace of the clod still clung 
to the aspiring freeholder. Dares scoffs, “Occupation, you clowne, why 
they are honourable, and warriers.’’* 

Untroubled by a consciousness of his ambiguous social position, 
Tophas apes “the fashion of the world.” He “‘will vaile bonet to beautie,”’ 
and be “like a Louer, and then I will sigh and die.”” He adopts the 
Petrarchan pose of the courtier and affects the fashionable love melan- 
choly of the day. He discards his arms for beard-brush and scissors, and 
pen, ink, paper, and penknife. Like the Elizabethan man of mode who 
cut his beard to suit his face,** Tophas considers various styles, whether 
“bodkin beard or bush.’’? He can show now only three or four hairs, 
but he muses on the time “when this younge springe shall growe to a 
great wood’’!’* Love inspires him also to write sonnets, which are either 
woeful or mocking.*® The return of the husband frustrates his desire 
for the crone; but his ardor aroused, he transfers his addresses to her 


| Endimion, t, 3. 82 Tbid., 11, 2. % Tbid., v, 2. 

* William Harrison, Description of England, ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shakespeare 
Society, 2 vols. (London, 1877-78), 1, 133; Shakespeare’s England, ed. Sidney Lee (Oxford, 
1916), 1, 325; and J. B. Black, The Reign of Elizabeth (Oxford, 1936), pp. 216-225. 

*% Endimion, 1, 3 and p. 505 n. 

% Phillip Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shakespeare Society 
2 vols., London, 1877-82, u, 50; and Harrison, 1, 169. 

37 Endimion, 11, 3. %8 Tbid., v, 2. 89 Tbid., ut, 3 and Iv, 2. 
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maid Bagoa: whether “true loue or false, so shee be a wench I care not.’’#° 

By the addition of the English features, Lyly infused the type of the 
braggart soldier with Elizabethan contemporary life. Latin comedy fur- 
nished a model of satiric treatment of the upstart from the battlefield 
who consorted uneasily with cultivated civilians of higher station. To 
this Lyly added traits drawn from the capitano millantatore and from 
the pedante of Italian comedy. Such a combination of farce and satire 
he seemingly discharged upon some aspiring member of the community 
who mimicked gentlemen and imitated the learned and elaborate forms 
of the Court. The bookish figure of Tophas is an early exercise in that 
fusion of Latin, Italian, and English elements which often characterized 
the miles gloriosus in Elizabethan drama. 

DANIEL C. BOUGHNER 
Northwestern University 


“ [bid., v, 3. The play has also such elements of London reality as the conception of love 
as a body that “hath iustled my libertie from the wall” (v, 2). 





LVIII 


SPENSER’S SEVEN BEAD-MEN AND THE 
CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY 


Pew the Redcross Knight has been rescued from Orgoglio by 
Prince Arthur and from Despeyre by the wise and watchful Una, 
he is brought! by the latter to the House of Holinesse, ““‘Where he is 
taught repentaunce, and/ The way to heauenly blesse.” There Mercy, 
“a matrone graue and hore,” leads him to one of the places of his puri- 
fication, a “holy Hospitall”’ in which are employed seven bead-men who 
spend their days in doing godly works. The first of them, as eldest and 
best, has charge and government of all the house, giving entertainment 
and lodging to all who come and go. The second has for his office the 
giving of food to the hungry and drink to the thirsty. A third has in 
custody the common wardrobe, from which he dispenses ‘“‘clothes meet 
to keepe keene could away,/ And naked nature seemely to aray.’’ A 
fourth is appointed for the relieving of prisoners and the redeeming of 
captives. A fifth cares for the sick and comforts those lying at the point 
of death. Still a sixth bead-man superintends the burial of the dead, lest 
the wondrous workmanship of God’s own mould might be defouled. 
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The seuenth now after death and buriall done, 
Had charge the tender Orphans of the dead 
And Widowes ayd, least they should be vndone: 
In face of judgement he their right would plead, 
Ne ought the powre of mighty men did dread 
In their defence, nor would for gold or fee 
Be wonne their rightfull causes downe to tread: 
And when they stood in most necessitee, 

He did supply their want, and gaue them euer free.* 


ev SE RE ONES 


Concerning these seven bead-men, Professor Dodge in his Student’s 
Cambridge Edition (p. 815) indicates merely that they represent “‘the 
seven kinds of good works distinguished in Catholic doctrine.” Upton’s 
note, with which Professor Dodge presumably was acquainted, is 
scarcely more instructive, though it does reveal a keen appreciativeness, 
for he declares, 


’Tis no small elegance in our poet thus masterly to contrast and oppose his 
images. The knight was carried by Duessa to the house of Pride, where he saw 
and luckily avoided the seven deadly sins. He is now brought by Una to Dame 
Caelia, where he is disciplined in sacred love, and brought to a holy hospital 
to be inured in Charity, which is reduced by the schoolmen to seven heads.’ 


1 Ferie Queene, Book 1, x. 21, x, 43. 
* Cited in The Works of Edmund Spenser, Johns Hopkins Press, 1, 288. 
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Both explanations fall considerably short of revealing the real nature 
of the Seven Corporal Works of Mercy, and both editors are oblivious 
to an interesting deviation between Spenser’s seven bead-men and the 
usual Catholic enumeration of the Works they represent. Since the edi- 
tors of the Variorum Spenser content themselves simply with the 
repetition of Upton’s note, the purpose of this paper is to call attention 
for the first time to Spenser’s variant enumeration and to indicate, as 
far as possible, his probable authority for the change. 

Ultimately, of course, the scholastic enumeration of the Seven Cor- 
poral Works of Mercy was founded in the Scriptures. The first six, as 
traditionally listed, derive from Matthew xxv. 35-36, the Parable of 
the Last Judgment, and St. Augustine writes of them expressly as opera 
misericordi@.* They include giving meat to the hungry, giving drink 
to the thirsty, showing hospitality to strangers, clothing the naked, 
visiting the sick,’ and visiting the imprisoned. 

In the early days there was no very formal enumeration. A little 
earlier in the fourth century Lactantius, for example, was not merely 
discoursing in set terms when he wrote: 


To give to him who is hungry something to eat, to clothe him that is naked, to 
open our houses to strangers and to those without a resting-place, to lend our 
assistance to orphans and to widows, to redeem captives, to visit and nurse the 
sick, to provide for the burial of the dead, this is the sacrifice truly acceptable 
to God, who is appeased by the piety of his children far more than by the blood 
of victims.® 


Here we have, not a formal scholastic catalogue neatly formulated and 
restricted to seven heads, but a zealous Christian appeal to men to do 
good works. The reference to the care of widows and orphans is, of 
course, based upon the very familiar Scriptural text, James I. 27: ‘Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.’’” 

The reference in Lactantius to the burial of the dead has its Scriptural 
authority in Tobit x1. 12, where Raphael is represented as telling Tobit 
and Tobias, “‘When thou didst bury the dead I was with thee likewise.”’ 
According to Stephen Chastel, 


4 Enarratio in Psalmum xcv, 15. 

5 Dr. Victor Lyle Dowdell has very kindly called my attention to another listing by St. 
Augustine that does not include visiting the sick. Cf. De Moribus Ecclesie Catholice, 
Book 1, Ch. 27, n. 53; Migne, P. L., xxx, 1333. 

* Epit. Instit. div. c. 65, translation from Chastel, The Charity of the Primitive Churches 
(Philadelphia, 1857), p. 85. 

7 Cf. also St. Chrysostom’s informal listing, Hom. 66 in Matthew xx. 30. 
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The Church very early placed the free sepulture of the dead among the number 
of acts of charity which she recommended. Independently of the reasons of 
immediate utility, which may in this respect strike every mind, she saw a high 
suitableness in having the creature formed in the image of God respected even in 
its mortal! remains, and its body decently given back to the earth from which it 
had been taken. Lactantius forcibly combats those who considered such care 
as superfluous (Jnst. div., v1, 12). A part of the offerings of the faithful was de- 
voted to it; and as early as the third century a kind of minor order, set apart 
for that office, was consecrated by the name of copaite, grave-diggers.*® 


An additional work of mercy cited above from Lactantius is that of 
redeeming the captive, a function which rests upon no very direct 
Scriptural authority but is simply a natural and obvious extension of 
the duty of visiting and relieving persons in prison. “Out of the legiti- 
mate work of the faithful,”’ say the Apostolic Constitutions, “deliver the 
saints, redeem the slaves, the captives, etc.” (1v, 9). “What is more 
honorable,” exclaims St. Ambrose, ‘“‘than to rescue men from death, 
and women from dishonor; to restore children to their parents, and 
citizens to their native country?” (De off. 11, 15, vii). Ignatius alludes 
likewise to the redeemed slave at the expense of the community (Ep. ad 
Polyc., c. 4). Finally Clement of Rome speaks of Christians who carried 
devotion so far as to sell themselves to redeem others from slavery 
(I. Ep.ad Cor., c. 55).* According to Joseph Delaney two distinct religious 
orders have at different times in the history of the Church been instituted 
for this very purpose of redeeming the captive: 


In the year 1198 the Trinitarians were founded by St. John of Matha and St. 
Felix of Valois, and just twenty years later St. Peter Nolasco and St. Raymond 
of Pennafort established the Order of Our Lady of Ransom. Both of these com- 


munities had as their chief scope the recovery of Christians who were held cap- 
tive by the infidels.'° 


With the development of scholasticism there was a pronounced tend- 
ency to reduce all Christian doctrine and practice to a most meticulous 
order and form. It is not surprising therefore that the greatest of the 
scholastic theologians and philosophers, St. Thomas Aquinas, troubled 
himself to set up a formal listing of the Seven Corporal Works of Mercy 
which has continued to be the traditional enumeration in the Roman 
Church down to the present day."' Inasmuch as it is this listing which 


8 The Charity of the Primitive Churches, translated by G. A. Matile (Philadelphia, 1857), 
p. 108, n. 

* Ibid., p. 112. For this and for the three preceding citations I am indebted to Chastel. 

10 Catholic Encyclopedia, x, 199. 

11 Ibid. The word traditional, sometimes questioned in this connection, is here, in fact, 
expressly applied. 
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almost without exception prevailed in the English Church down to 
Spenser’s own time, it is instructive to examine it in direct contrast to 
Spenser’s listing. 
St. Thomas Spenser 
. To feed the hungry. . To harbour the harbourless. 
. To give drink to the thirsty. . To feed the hungry and give drink 
to the thirsty. 
. To clothe the naked. : . To clothe the naked. 
. To harbour the harbourless. . To relieve the imprisoned and re 
deem the captive. 
. To visit the sick. 5. To visit and comfort the sick. 
. To ransom the captive. 6. To bury the dead. 
. To bury the dead.” 7. To care for widows and orphans. 


The change in order, St. Thomas’s fourth work becoming Spenser’s 
first, need not perturb us greatly. Such variations are usual in such list- 
ings. Moreover, in Spenser’s poem Mercy was bringing the Redcross 
Knight to a holy hospital, and what could be more inevitable than that 
he should meet the keeper of the house before he encountered the other 
inmates? A much more significant change is Spenser’s lumping together 
the originally separate offices of giving food to the hungry and giving 
drink to the thirsty in order to make room for a new seventh—the caring 
for widows and orphans. In general, we may say that this seems a 
pretty clear case of reversion from St. Thomas’s listing to the less 
scholastically pointed one of Lactantius, who was not giving a formal 
enumeration. When St. Thomas drew up his formulation we may be 
fairly certain that he was not in the least ignorant of what had been 
written in the early days of the Church by Lactantius and the other 
Fathers; to the contrary, he was aware of great existing variation in all 
such enumerations. He was trying to bring order where there had been 
no order, and in defense of his own enumeration his contention was the 
logically unassailable one that, reasonably interpreted, his seven heads 
include everything that car be properly styled a Corporal Work of 
Mercy. 

Whatever St. Thomas’s reasons may have been for omitting the care 
of widows and orphans from the Works of Mercy, the fact remains that 
his listing is the one that carried the greatest amount of authority for 
the next few centuries.“ 


2 Summa Theologica, Part 1 (Second Part), Q xxx “Of Almsdeeds.” 

3 Ibid. Reply to Objection m. 

™ Proof of this pre-eminence is vouchsafed by the many citations of substantially the 
same listing in Middle English catechumenal works. Three of these, the so-called Consti- 
tution of Peckham, Thoresby’s Lay-Folks’ Catechism, and the Wycliffite adaptation of the 
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In the bitter and stirring days of the Reformation itse:‘ it was scarcely 
to be expected that profound religious minds would be co.:cerned very 
greatly with the minutiz of catechumenal instruction. Religious leaders 
would almost inevitably tend to centralize the religious instruction of 
the common people upon a few fundamentals. Whether, as seems some- 
what possible, there was any active feeling of dissatisfaction with such 
medieval listings as the Deadly Sins and the Works of Mercy, I am not 
able to prove, but it is certain that these two traditional enumerations 
fell into disuse. One searches almost in vain for mention of the Works 
of Mercy in the indices of the Parker Society Publications. Bishop 
Latimer mentions them favorably but without stating expressly what 
they include.’ The catechism appended to the First Book of Common 
Prayer makes no mention of Works of Mercy, either corporal or spiritual. 
Archbishop Cranmer’s Articles of Visitation (1548) ignore both the 
Deadly Sins and the Works of Mercy, inquiring, instead, of all the 
clergy in the diocese of Canterbury, 

Item, Whether they have not every holyday, when they have no sermon, im- 
mediately after the gospel, openly, plainly, and distinctly recited to their pa- 
rishioners in the pulpit, the Paternoster, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments 
in English. 

Item, Whether every Lent they examine such persons as come to confession to 


them, whether they can recite the Paternoster, the Articles of our Faith, and the 
Ten Commandments in English.'* 


In general, it may be said that the catechumenal teaching of the 
Reformation leaders tended to stress these three fundamentals—Pater- 
noster, Creed, and Ten Commandments—and to exclude all others. 
To Luther, for example, these three parts comprised the whole Cate- 
chesimum,"’ and his own works of this nature were an explanation of 
them. By the Injunctions of 1536, framed by Cranmer and issued under 
the authority of Henry VIII, clergy were instructed to teach children 





latter form an extremely influential and closely connected group of such works containing, 
as they do, the best considered teaching of Canterbury in the thirteenth century, of York 
in the fourteenth century, and of the Wycliffite reformers at the end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth centuries. In fact there seems to have been during all this 
pre-Reformation period a marked uniformity in English catechumenal teaching on this 
point, a conclusion substantiated by numerous other works such as Myrec’s Instructions for 
Parish Priests, Myrc’s Festial, the Mirror of St. Edmund, and the Minor Poems of the Ver- 
non MS. (E.E.T.S., Orig. Series, No. 98, pp. 34-35). In none of these listings is there any 
mention of the care of widows and orphans as a corporal work of mercy. 

6 Sermons, 1, 23-24, 37. Parker Society Publications. 

6 Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer, Parker Society, p. 155. 

17 To V. Altenb., f£. 208b. Cited in E.E.T.S., Orig. Series, No. 118, p. xxv. 
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the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in their 
mother-tongue; and the Injunctions authorized by Edward VI in 1547 
stipulate exactly the same catechumenal subject-matter. Nor do the 
widely used English catechisms drawn up in this period by John Ponet 
and Dean Nowell furnish any clues as to what disposition, aside from 
neglect, was being made of the Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. 

During Spenser’s half of the century, continental catechisms such as 
those of Erasmus, Calvin, and Bullinger were also much used in Eng- 
land.1* To date I have not been able to examine these catechisms for 
myself, but I have discovered in one of the works of Heinrich Bullinger 
what appears to be a possible, if not indeed a probable source, for 
Spenser’s enumeration, the chief mark of which, we must remember, is 
the reference to widows and orphans. Bullinger (1504-1575) was a Swiss 
reformer who succeeded Zwingli in 1531 as chief pastor of Ziirich. The 
volumes of the Ziirich Letters, published by the Parker Society, testify 
as to his influence upon the English Reformation in its later stages. 
Many of his sermons were translated into English, the most notable 
of these being styled The Decades of Henry Bullinger. In the first of these 
Decades appears a sermon entitled “Of the Love of God and Our Neigh- 
bor,” which contains a passage very much to our purpose: 


Hitherto also pertaineth the works of mercy, which as they flow out of love, 
so are they rehearsed of the Lord in the gospel after Matthew, and are especially 
those that follow: To feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to harbour 
the harbourless and strangers, to cover or clothe the naked, to visit the sick, 
and to see and comfort imprisoned captives. Hereunto Lactantius, Lib. Institut. 
VI, cap. 12, hath an eye where he saith: ‘The chiefest virtue is to keep hospitality 
and to feed the poor: to redeem captives also is a great and excellent work of 
righteousness: and as great a work of justice is it, to save and defend the father- 
less and widows, the desolate and helpless, which the law of God doth every 
where command. It is also a part of the chiefest humanity and a great good deed, 
to take in hand to heal and cherish the sick, that have nobody to help them. 
Finally, that last and greatest duty of piety is the burial of strangers and of the 


poor.?? 


This passage furnishes clear proof that a popular Englished version of 
Lactantius’ teaching on the Works of Mercy was available in Spenser’s 
day. Whether the poet knew Lactantius in Latin or not we can only 
conjecture, but there is excellent reason for thinking that he must have 
known Bullinger’s Decades in their English form. In a detailed study of 
the Elizabethan parish, Dr. Sedley Ware Lynch affirms that 


18 J. H. Maude, “Catechisms,” Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, m1, 252d. 
19 Decades of Henry Bullinger, Parker Society, p. 190 f. 
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980 Spenser’s Seven Bead-Men 


As food for the more advanced minds of the congregation, ordinaries saw to it 
that volumes dealing with the interpretation of the Scriptures, the polity of the 
Church and State, and the defense of that polity were provided in every parish 
church. Such works were Erasmus’ Paraphrases, Bullinger’s Decades, Bishop 
Jewell’s works, and other writings of an apologetic nature. 


That is to say, almost anywhere in England during his lifetime Spenser 
might frequently have examined a copy of Bullinger’s Decades within 
the precincts of the parish church. Furthermore, it was a well-established 
practice, at least in the smaller churches, to have a homily read from the 
pulpit on those days when no sermon had been formally prepared. Ob- 
viously a devout churchman himself, Spenser might reasonably be 
expected to know such works in his own right, but as Bishop Young’s 
secretary he almost certainly did know them. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that Spenser did know the teaching of Lactantius on the Works 
of Mercy, not perhaps in the Latin original, but almost certainly in the 
readily accessible Englished version of Bullinger’s Decades. 

At all events, when Spenser came to write the stanzas concerning the 
seven bead-men he must have made use of some version of the Corporal 
Works of Mercy more reminiscent of the teachings of Lactantius than 
of the enumeration traditionally established by Aquinas, for he reserved 
for his seventh and final bead-man the task of caring for widows and 
orphans. 

The query inevitably arises, Why did he do so? Particularly, is there 
any autobiographical significance in his having done so? He can scarcely 
have been ignorant of Aquinas’s listing and familiar only with that of 
Lactantius, for he clearly limits his bead-men to seven out of deference, 
no doubt, to the traditional listing. A canto marked so conspicuously by 
sympathetic reference to the paraphernalia of medieval Christianity 
lends small support to the theory that Spenser was here turning delib- 
erately from the scholastic Aquinas to the patristic Lactantius. Perhaps 
the reason was more personal and now lies buried in the unexplored 
recesses of the poet’s biography. Despite all researches to date, does 
any Spenserian scholar yet know all he would like to know about fair 
Rosalind, heroine of the Calender and widow’s daughter of the glen? 
Is it not at least conceivable that the charm of the “‘country lass”’ is at 
the bottom of Spenser’s solicitude for widows and orphans? 


CHARLES E. Mounts 
University of Florida 


20 The Elizabethan Parish in Its Ecclesiastical and Financial Aspects. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Sciences, Series xxv1, Nos. 7-8, p. 45.—Italics 
mine. 
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LIX 


CLASSICAL MATERIAL IN BROADSIDE BALLADS, 
1550-1625 


NE does not ordinarily associate the Elizabethan broadside with 

classical antiquity, although the ballads of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury are fairly studded with allusions to ancient literature. It is unlikely 
that the inquiring, responsive writers of the day should not have ex- 
hibited, in some slight way, their knowledge of the older literatures. 
When Thomas Newton confessed his translation of Seneca to be “‘an 
unflidge nestling, unable to fly: an unnatural abortion, and an unperfect 
Embroyon,’” he was indicting much of the more shallow scholarship of 
his contemporaries. With such thorough-paced savants as Cheke and 
Ascham, Mulcaster and Camden, we have no business; but it is interest- 
ing to note the way in which their more lowly brethren used their learn- 
ing. When ballad writers try to put their classics to good account in 
making a broadside doggerel of some ancient myth, the results are at 
once ludicrous and irritating—ludicrous in their naive distortion of 
source, irritating in their flagrant violation of whatever decorous beauty 
the original may have had. I shall attempt to sketch a few of the ways 
in which the popular writer’s classical education influenced the most 
thoroughly popular of literary productions, the broadside ballad. The 
querulous will immediately raise the caveat that these ephemeral broad- 
sides can hardly be dignified with the term “‘literary productions,” but 
when one considers that Surrey and Dyer, as well as Elderton and 
Deloney, had their poetic efforts published in this form, the distinction 
seems factitious. 

Everyone knows of the low esteem in which ballad writers came to be 
held: Jonson’s dour strictures on the ‘“‘abortive and extemporal din of 
balladry’? represent a well-established antipathy on the part of the 
more literary men of letters. Such animadversions* were directed against 
the followers of Autolycus (with their monstrous pigs and headless 
wonders) rather than the respectable ballad writing that often turns up. 
It is a common misconception that the ballad-mongers (the term itself 
is opprobrious) were recruited from the lowest stratum of society.‘ In 


1 Seneca His Tenne Tragedies, 2 vols. (London, 1927), 1, 4. 

2 Neptune’s Triumph, Works, ed. Gifford-Cunningham (London, 1875), vm, 28. 

* Cf. Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV, 111. i; 11. ii; AU’s Well, 11. i; Winter’s Tale, m1. iii; Ant. and 
Cleo., v. ii; and Much Ado, t. i. 

‘On the question of the social rank of the ballad-writers see Charles Read Baskervill’s 
review of Hyder E. Rollins’ edition of the Handful (Harvard Univ. Press, 1924) in M. P., 
xxii (1925), 120; Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition (Univ. of Minne- 
sota Press, 1935), p. 58; Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
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982 Classical Material in Broadside Ballads 


spite of the ballads designed for a public of little education and low 
tastes, there survives a considerable body of broadsides that were ob- 
viously written by cultured men. To these we must turn in our search 
for classical material. 

A typical ballad redaction of a classic myth is “A new Sonet of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbie,” which is included in Clement Robinson’s Handful of 
Pleasant Delights® The first stanza, following good ballad tradition, is 
hortatory, and asks for attentive hearers: 


You Dame (I say) that climbe the mont of Helicon, 
Come on with me, and giue account, what hath been don. 


A noble prince of Babylon had a daughter whose beauty “‘dimd ech ones 
sight, so farre she did excel.”” Pyramus, “this noble Knight,” gained 
her love, just how we do not know, as the writer omits any mention 
of the conversations through the wall. The lovers arrange a rendezvous 
“by Minus [sic] well: Where they might louingly imbrace, in loues 
delight.” Thisbe’s encounter with the lion, her flight, Pyramus’ grief 
at her supposed death, and his suicide are all related in proper se- 
quence. “‘Then Thisbie she from cabin came with pleasure great, And 
to the well apase she ran,’’ but when she found her lover dead, she slew 
herself with his bloody knife. The balladist, drawing his inevitable moral, 
admonishes ‘‘You Ladies all’’ to observe the “‘faithfulnesse”’ of these two 
lovers. Technically the ballad is rough: the narrative is customarily 
jerky and uneven, and shows no feeling for development or climax; 
the didactic import (illustrating lovers’ fidelity) is awkwardly empha- 
sized. Whatever delicacy and poignancy the tale has in Ovid’s version‘ 
eludes the Elizabethan redactor, and we are left with a bare, bald fable 
on which a rather painfully labored moral is hung.’ 

A more significant and more recurring classical (or pseudo-classical) 
theme is that of Troilus and Cressida. This pair of lovers, who exemplify 
so neatly the respective characteristics of steadfastness and perfidy, 
seized on the imaginations of the ballad writers. The Elizabethan con- 
ception of the story was, of course, strongly colored by Robert Henry- 





(Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1935), pp. 418 ff.; Hyder E. Rollins, “The Black-Letter 
Broadside Ballad,” PMLA, xxxtv (1919), 260; Baskervill, The Elizabethan Jig (Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1929), p. 31. 5 Pp. 35 ff. * Metam., tv, 55-166. 

7 It is quite likely that the writer of this ballad never read Ovid. There was probably an 
early broadside based on “A boke intituled Perymus and Thesbye”’ which was licensed 
to Griffith in July, 1563. The story was popular in England from Chaucer’s time. There is 
“The History of Pyramus and Thisbie truely translated” in the Gorgeous Gallery, ed. 
Rollins (Harvard Univ. Press, 1924), pp. 103 ff.; and Shakespeare’s parody is too well 
known to cite. Further references to the myth are in the Pepys Ballads, ed. Rollins, 8 vols., 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1929-32), 1, 163-164; Handful, p. 54. 
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son’s Testament of Cresseyde, and a ballad in the Paradise of Dainty 
Devices* has an unflattering portrait of a leprous Cressida trying to 
rationalize her faithlessness. But, says the moralizing writer, by the 
disease and shame of this jade all good women ‘“‘may learne what Catter- 
waling is.” Another ballad, based wholly on Chaucer, tells of the glee of 
the lusty young Troilus after his conquest of Cressida. The ballad breaks 
off suddenly when Pandarus comes to arouse the lovers after their first 
night together, and apparently all we have is the first half of a two-part 
broadside.® A ballad in the Percy Folio,!® extremely cursory and vague 
in plot, probably derives exclusively from Chaucer. Cressida, a heartless 
minx, was “the ffairest of Troye,” and Troilus loved her. ‘‘The Knight 
was kind & shee was coy,” so her infidelity was almost inevitable. The 
gnomic tag advises, rather cruelly, “Lasses, lerne some witt by this!” 
An unseen kiss leaves no trace, ‘‘unless a flole confesse.’’ Therefore, 
“Change love, for loves sweet sake.” 

Most popular of all these ballad redactions of classical material was 
the “Wandering Prince of Troy,’ which continued to be reprinted even 
through the Restoration. The Virgilian original is greatly telescoped and 
distorted, the first and third Aeneid being transformed into this swiftly 
paced stanza: 


8 Ed. Rollins (Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), pp. 117 ff. 

* Reprinted in the publications of the London Shakespeare Society, Xxx1 (1846), 101 ff. 
Perhaps this was the ballad licensed in 1565-1566 to Thomas Purfoote, “The history of 
Troilus whose throtes [trust?] hath Well bene tryed”’; See Hyder E. Rollins, An Analytical 
Index to the Ballad-Entries in the Registers of the Company of Stationers . . . (Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1924), No. 1124. 

10 The Percy Folio of Old English Ballads and Romances, 4 vols. (London, 1910), rv, 178. 
This is a reprint of the text established by Hales and Furnivall (London, 1867-68).—The 
references to Troilus and Cressida in Elizabethan broadsides are numerous: William Elder- 
ton’s famous “Pangs of Love’ in H. L. Collmann, Ballads and Broadsides chiefly of the 
Elizabethan Period (Roxburghe Club, 1912), No. 39, speaks of Troilus who “languished 
and lost his joye.” ‘The Louer céplaineth the losse of his Ladie to Cicilia Pauin” in the 
Handful (pp. 31 ff.) gives a highly colored account of the false Cressida who, “because she 
did transgresse,”” became a leper. An early ballad registered at Stationers’ Hall in 1564-65 
(Arber, Transcript, 1, 270; reprinted in Thomas Wright, Songs and Ballads [Roxburghe 
Club, 1860], pp. 163 ff.) has a fleeting reference to deceitful women of whome the author 
read in “Bocas and Guydo,” but Cressida is not mentioned by name. Another ballad draws 
a contrast between Cressida and the virtuous Penelope ({Joseph Lilly] A Collection of 
Seventy-Nine Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides . . . [London, 1865], p. 115). See also 
Richard Johnson, A Crowne-Garland of Golden Roses (Percy Society, v1, [1842]), p. 67; 
Charles Mackay, A Collection of Songs and Ballads (Percy Society, 1 [1840]), p. 96; Tottel’s 
Miscellany (ed. Rollins, Harvard Univ. Press, 2 vols., 1928-29), 1, 18: The Shirburn 
Ballads, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1907), p. 233; Handful, p. 56. 

1 So licensed on March 1, 1575 (Analytical Index, No. 2840). For the numerous reprints 
and moralizations see Ibid., Nos. 2839 and 2841. I quote from the reprint in the Shir. Bal., 
pp. 276 ff. 
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Aenes, wandring Prince of Troye, 

When he for land long time had sought, 
At length, arriuéd with great ioye, 

to mighty Carthage walles were brought, 
Where Dido queene, with sumptous feast, 
did intertaine this wandering guest. 


The balladist tells how moved Dido is by her guest’s account of his 
adventures, so that for the whole night the “‘sylly woman never slept.” 
Apparently there occurs no liaison between the queen and Aeneas, for 
the next morning the Trojan ships are gone. Dido delivers her apopemp- 
tic curses on love unrequited, and then commits suicide. After the queen 
has been interred with fitting rites, her sister writes to Aeneas to “an 
Ile in Grecia,” telling him of Dido’s death. But then the ghost of the 
unhappy queen appears to Aeneas, roundly berates him for his perfidy 
(although he had in no way compromised her), and causes a band of 
“‘vgly fiendes” to drag him off to hell.’ 

Various other uses of classical material were made by the ballad 
writers, for most frequently they would not devote an entire broadside 
to some ancient myth. Classical antiquity was much drawn on for in- 
cident and allusion and corroborative material"* Very often a classic 
legend would be referred to simply to illustrate a moral; the story would 


be made a vehicle for sustaining the reader’s interest until the sententia 
could be driven home." The convention of the gnomic, hortatory ending 


12 Discrepancies between this and the classical account are striking. In Ovid’s Heroides 
the upbraiding epistle to AEneas is written by Dido before her death; here, by her sister, 
who remains unnamed. (There is no such letter, of course, in Virgil.) In the neid Dido 
is cremated on a magnificent pyre; here, she is given a typical English burial. Virgil has 
Eneas meeting Dido in the underworld, where she turns away from him without a word; 
here, Dido’s ghost reads the fugitive guest a lecture like a veritable shrew. “In Horace 
Eneas is, par excellance, ‘castus AEneas,’ lauded in the Carmen Saeculare; here, he is dragged 
down to hell, as the libertine in Mozart’s Don Juan” (Clark, Shir. Bal., p. 276). This Faus- 
tus-like ending, with fiends bearing AZneas away to damnation, is extremely unclassical; 
it is not impossible that it reflects native English Morality tradition. Further references 
to Dido and A£neas in balladry are found in the Roxburghe Ballads, ed. William Chappell, 
3 vols. (Ballad Society, 1871-80); J. W. Ebsworth, 6 vols. (1883-1887), 1, 266; Percy Folio, 
Iv, 150, contains a thirty-line, careless ballad on Dido; see Collmann, p. 236. 

3 For example, allusion to the exploits or adventures of classical deities and heroes are 
numerous: Shir. Bal., p. 338 (Jove and Europa); J. P. Collier, Broadside Black-Letter Bal- 
lads (London, 1898), p. 73 (Hercules and Omphale); A Collection of Old Ballads, 3 vols. 
(London, 1723-1725), 1, 38 (Hercules and the dragon of Lerna); Gorgeous Gallery, p. 38 
(Camma, Synorix, and Sinnatus; cf. Analytical Index, Nos. 2552 and 2284). 

\ A case in point is the extended allusion to Narcissus, used merely to illustrate the the- 
sis, “Love has pangs,” Handful, pp. 20 ff; cf. Hyder E. Rollins, Old English Ballads, 1553- 
1625, Chiefly from Manuscripts (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1920), p. 248 for a slightly differ- 
ent treatment of the same legend. Numerous references to the Trojan material might be 
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was one of the strongest in balladry, and very frequently the ancient 
myth simply furnished the motive for a didactic closing tag. Sometimes, 
it is true, these moralizing codas were nothing more than a perfunctory 
bow to a well established convention. Occasionally a ballad-narrative is 
encountered that presents a good story well toid for its own sake. It is 
then that the writer seems to tack on the inevitable didactic conclusion 
with some reluctance." 

Also very common in ballads was the citation of classical personages 
and of single proper names to supply an aureate poetic diction—a 
practice indulged in, of course, by the court poet as well as the ballad- 
monger. Most recurrent of all these classical references is the whole 
array of allusions to Cupid. It is difficult to isolate even the main 
points of this ‘Cupidolatry,’ for the symbol was almost invariably used 
in the innumerable amorous broadsides of the period.* Along with his 
mother, Venus, he was the most often conjured up of all classical fig- 
ures..?7 But many other heroic names were cited: a lover could have 
“Tasons heart’”!® or “Argus eyes’”!® and still be unsuccessful in his suit. 
A dour polemic against strong drink is directed at ““Bacchus’ knight’’ ;*° 
Thomas Churchyard, disappointed at Court, speaks of the ‘‘Syrenes 
songe”’ of foolish hopes;*! a mistress promising fidelity says she may be 





cited: Roxburghe Ballads, 1, 380 ff.; Old Eng. Bal., p. 320 ff; Tottel, 1, 14 (cf. Analytical Index, 
Nos. 1619, 2918-2921); 79 Old Bal., pp. 153 ff; Collmann, p. 261; Collection of Old Bal., 
1, 38. Albion’s Brut and the New Troy find mention in Collmann, pp. 94, 151; Old Eng. 
Bal., p. 281; Percy’s Reliques, ed. Wheatley, 3 vols. (London, 1876-77), rm, 40. 

6 For example, “Diana and her darlings deare,’’ Handjul, pp. 25 ff. Cf. Roxburghe Bal., 
11, 520; Gorgeous Gallery, p. 52; 79 Old Bal., p. 215; Shir. Bal., p. 338; J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, A Catalogue of an Unique Collection of English Broadside Ballads (London, 1856), 
No. 251. 

16 Characteristic passing allusions to Cupid and his prowess are to be found in Collmann, 
p. 36; Shir. Bal., pp. 121, 303-304, 338; Handful, pp. 9, 43, 44, 45, 55, 68; Tottel, 1, 5 (cf. 
Analytical Index, No. 369); Cupid appears often as the subject and agent provocateur of 
an entire ballad: see Pepys Bal., 1, 175; Shir. Bal., p. 332; 79 Old Bal., p. 115; Tottel, 1, 164 
(the famous “‘Cupid’s Fort,’’ in connection with which see the Analytical Index, No. 430 
and the moralization in Collmann, No. 3); Halliwell-Phillipps, Catalogue, Nos. 34, 38, 39, 
40. 

1” Venus ran her waggish son a close second in popularity with writers of love lyrics. 
Her own amorous exploits became favorite source-material for insistent lovers to use 
in cajoling obdurate mistresses, and comparisons between her charms and those of the 
swain’s lady are numerous. See Shir. Bal., pp. 88, 180, 283; Pepys Bal., 1, 86, 178; m, 105 
ff; 79 Old Bal., pp. 120, 130, 190; Handful, pp. 34, 59; Old Eng. Bal., pp. 251, 288; Mr. Rol- 
lins has reprinted in PMLA, xxxvu (1923), 133 ff. from British Museum Add. MS. 38,599 
an interesting fragmentary ballad on Venus and Adonis, in which the goddess is Shake- 
speare’s insatiate nymphomaniac, drawn with little delicacy. 

18 Handful, p. 47. 19 Tbid., p. 40; cf. 79 Old Bal., p. 115. 

*° Old Eng. Bal., p. 272; cf. Shir. Bal., p. 52. 2 Collmann, p. 85; cf. Handful, p. 44. 
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compared to “Vlisses wife” ;” and a zealous if rather pagan believer 
boasts of his faith, even though he be dashed down “to Pluto’s gulfe.’™ 
Many were the circumlocutions for death: “‘the sisters three, with fatal] 
knife” turn up repeatedly in the broadside elegies of the period.** Such 
recourse to classical mythology was simply a convenience to the ballad 
writer. Although perhaps with no competence in the ancient literatures, 
he could draw on well-known figures that formed the stock in trade of 
most writers, and inflate his diction with high-sounding flatulence. The 
practice constituted, in effect, a shorthand poetic diction. It was easier 
for the writer to indulge in an elegant euphemism or hyperbole, citing 
some classical figure, than to express real feeling. Thus a lover, lamenting 
his mistress, taps classical lore: 


Faire Venus made her chast, 
And Ceres beauty gaue her: 

Pan wept when she was lost, 
And Satyres stroue to haue her.*® 


A severe moralizing balladist points out that to be as “wise as Cato,” 
“rich as Cressus,” and to “haue the strength of Hercules” avails naught 
when death comes.” Such references as these, with which the broadsides 
of the period are packed, simply reflect a venerable and popular tradition 
of more polite verse, and serve as a reservoir of petrified poetic elegan- 
cies.27 

The direct influence of classical authors, as reflected in quotation and 
citation, was not great. The generality of ballad writers probably had no 
acquaintance with ancient literatures, and even when they used classical 
material they were both unacquainted and unconcerned with the source. 
There are exceptions, however, that seem to indicate some classical 


22 Handful, p. 63; cf. Tottel, 1, 156; Pepys Bal., 1, 182. 23 Old Eng. Bal., p. 299. 

* Collmann, pp. 23, 133, 215; 79 Old Bal., p. 179; Shir. Bal., p. 232. 

% Pepys Bal., 1, 85 (cf. Analytical Index, No. 2416). 26 Old Eng. Bal., p. 231. 

27 Some ballads indicate a desire on the part of their writers to work through all the 
names in the Homeric pantheon; these are little more than catalogues. Egregious in this 
respect is a ballad of Lodowick Lloyd’s addressed to Queen Elizabeth; see British Bibliog- 
grapher, t (1810), 338. A similar production is in the Gorgeous Gallery, pp. 116 ff. See Rox- 
burghe Bal., 1, 215; James Maidment, Ballads and other Fugitive Poetical Pieces from the 
Collection of Sir James Balfour (Edinburgh, 1839), p. 39; Shir. Bal., p. 66; Collmann, No. 
92; 79 Old Bal., p. 114; Handful, pp. 43 ff.—These citations show just how superficial was 
the balladist’s knowledge of the classics. Almost never, it would seem, did he have direct 
recourse to the originals. The allusions I have mentioned indicate that the phraseology 
and nomenclature of classical lore were taken over second-hand and transformed into a 
stiff, stereotyped array of symbols. Cupid became love, Troilus the faithful lover, Helen 
the beautiful woman, Penelope the faithful wife, and as such stock characters they stalk 
through all the ballad-writing of the period. 
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training for at least a few of the ballad writers. In the Analytical Index*® 
there is an entry for a piece called “A battell betwene the myce and the 
ffroughes” which may have drawn on the pseudo-Homeric Batracho- 
mvomachia. Homer is mentioned by name in a ballad of the Shirburn 
collection,?® and there seems to be a glance at Euripides (or at least at 
the Alcestis legend) in a ballad by the notorious Tarlton.*® “A Poem in 
Praise of Queen Elizabeth,” prolix and dull, paraphrases Simonides.* 
Theocritus’ twenty-seventh idyll seems to have influenced a piece in 
the Shirburn Ballads,” and Anacreon is imitated in a graceful lyric of 
the same collection.* Virgil’s Sibylla Cumana of the fourth eclogue has 
left an echo in a broadside of the period,* and a ballad in the Handful 
app..ently translates a bit from Book IV of the Aeneid.* Churchyard and 
Camell, in their vigorous ballad-flyting, bandy about with great famili- 
arity homely precepts from Cato and Terence.* “‘The Arte of Poetrie,” 
by “Horace, that noble poet,” is cited as authority in matters metrical 
by a balladist.*? Ovid is mentioned by name as a great “‘Clarke’’ in an 
early broadside,** and is named as the source—‘“‘lo Ovids tale thus” —of 
a ballad-version of the King Midas legend.*® Occasionally one encoun- 
ters lists of historical personages of antiquity. Robert Sempill, the 
Scottish balladist, was much given to catalogues of famous heroes,*® and 


% No. 168. 29 Page 96. 30 Shir. Bal., p. 352. 

1 F, J. Furnivall, Ballads from Manuscripts, 2 vols. (Ballad Society, 1768-72), 1, 96 ff. 

32 Page 220. Clark notes that a ballad of the same name (“‘all in a garden greene”) was 
registered in 1563, and gave its title to a tune (Roxburghe Bal., xm, xxxv). Perhaps the 
ballad-writer knew the early translation of Theocritus, Six Idillia (reprinted in Bullen’s 
Longer Elizabethan Poems (London, 1903}); cf. R. T. Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature 
(Lynchburg, Virginia, 1910), p. 27. 8 Shir. Bal., No. 80. % Tbid., p. 61. 

% Page 55. The similarity between “‘A craggie Rocke, etc.’”’ and “Nec tibi diva parens, 
etc.” seems hardly fortuitous. Cf. Addison’s well-known dictum about Chevy Chase 
(Spectator, No. 70, Monday, May 21, 1711), which provoked the wrath of the editor of the 
eighteenth-century Collection of Old Ballads. This anonymous person (perhaps Ambrose 
Phillips) was quite convinced that all ballads draw directly on classical sources, and that 
Chevy Chase consciously imitated Virgil. Ballad-writers, he adds with some truculency, 
are “perfectly acquainted with the Ancients, whose Thoughts they do not only borrow, 
but sometimes their very expressions’? (11, viii-x). 

* Collmann, pp. 61-71. The entire flyting is reprinted by Collmann, Nos. 19-24. 

3779 Old. Bal., p. 205. 38 Collmann, sig. Cg recto. 

%* Entered in Robert Lemon’s Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broadsides in the Pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquarians of London (London, 1866), No. 33. The Ovidian tale 
of Procris and Cephalus (Metam., v1, 694 ff. and Ars. Amat., m1, 685 ff.) turns up in broad- 
sides. About 1568 Thomas Howell wrote ‘‘The lamentable historie of Sephalus with the 
Vnfortunat end of Procris’’ which he included in his New Sonets, and Pretie Pamphlets 
(Poems, ed. Grosart, p. 146 ff.). Cf. Shir. Bal., p. 339; Tottel, 1, 202-203, 11, 309; Douglas 
Bush, “The Tedious Brief Scene of Pyramus and Thisbie,”” PMLA, xtv1 (1931), 146, 
shows possible influence of the Howell ballad on Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

© 79 Old Bal., pp. 39, 50, 51; Pepys Bal., 1, 44; Old Eng. Bal., p. 264. 
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there survives a complete ballad concerning Zaleucus, the famed law- 
giver of the Locrians.“ 

The results of such a fleeting survey as I have made seem largely 
negative. Use of genuine classical material, unadulterated and direct, 
appears to be meager. In spite of the innumerable allusions to ancient 
myth that turn up in the broadsides of the period, there is no evidence 
of a solid influence of classical culture on this body of writing. Almost 
never does one find a ballad that shows a tangible derivation from the 
classical tradition. There are countless references to classical mythology, 
but practically without exception they are inept and uninformed. The 
vast pantheon of classical personages that receives lip service in these 
ballads is nothing more than a petrified set of abstractions, each standing 
as a stock figure for a certain sort of character or for an emotional state. 
They, as Byron said of Dante’s Beatrice, were “‘meant to personify the 
Mathematics.” Rarely do they assume life and vitality enough to emerge 
as personalities from the jogging trot of the ballad meter. 

The number of ballads—perhaps one in ten—that do show the slight- 
est trace of classical influence is not hard to explain. Since probably 
very few ballad writers could read Greek or Latin, original sources for 
classical material were seldom resorted to. More convenient and accessi- 
ble were the contemporary redactions. Sixteenth-century collections of 
tales no doubt furnished the ballad-monger with some ideas (as, indeed, 
they did better men); perhaps more elegant and pretentious verse by 
the educated classes made available ancient legend to the unlearned, and 
surely native medieval tradition as represented by Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and their successors shaped many a man’s conception of classic myth. 
Such material was readily available for anyone who was literate. 

The didactic element in the ballads has been mentioned: it should be 
remembered that almost never were the fine old legends given a strong 
imaginative treatment for their own sake; instead, they were told 
usually for the purpose of adorning a commonplace moral. We are 
dealing with popular literature, written for the average man in the street 
of Elizabethan London. And matters of artistry were of little moment to 
this public, who no doubt welcomed the virtuous moral and sententious 
epilogue which accompanied each broadside and preferred a prolix, clum- 
sily melodramatic narrative to one that was terse and skilful. The 
ballad writers accommodated the taste of the day. 

In one respect these distinctly negative findings may be of value. They 
reveal how little the average person had to do with the dissemination of 
classical tradition. And it is safe, I think, to equate the average person 


Paradise of Dainty Devices, ed. Rollins (Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), pp. 57 ff. 
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with the ballad-reading public. For the strong, valid tradition of classical 
literature, men like Spenser and Marlowe and Chapman (though he has 
lately been questioned on this point) had to strike the most valiant 
blows. The group of early courtly poets whose pieces almost surrepti- 
tiously found their way into broadsides left no permanent impression on 
the ballad-writing gentry. Their works, some of them drawing exquisitely 
on the classical tradition, are a far cry from the ordinary ballads. The 
Mopsas and Dorcases much preferred the monstrosities of Autolycus to 
the plaintive lyrics of Surrey. Popular taste did not ordinarily attain to 
Ovid and Virgil, and the contemporary broadside made no effort to 
raise it. The occurrence of classical material, however distorted from its 
originals, really should occasion no bewilderment. The phenomenon is 
matched by a similar practice in the drama oi the period, and serves as a 
specimen of the way in which classical antiquity was made available to 
a large part of the public. 
HERSCHEL C. BAKER 
University of Texas 
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SOME INTERRELATIONS OF ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


N a recent issue of the University of Texas Bulletin,: D. T. Starnes has 
contributed a long-needed and most useful survey of early English 
lexicography and has clearly outlined the many aspects of this compli- 
cated subject. It is my purpose here to offer a few notes and comments. 


I. INTERRELATIONS OF BULLOKAR’S EXPOSITOR 
AND COCKERAM’S DICTIONARIE 

1. Cockeram’s Debt to Bullokar in the Early Editions.—In the interests 
of brevity and clarity, Starnes has discussed each dictionary as if it 
had remained a unit throughout its career. Dictionaries which under- 
went only two or three editions without appreciable variation can be 
so treated without sacrifice of accuracy. Bullokar’s Expositor and 
Cockeram’s Dictionarie are, however, notable exceptions. As these works 
were for so many years rivals, the study of their successive revisions and 
mutual borrowings is illuminating. It shows two of the earliest and most 
successful lexicographers of the seventeenth century and their subse- 
quent revisers hard at work appraising the merits and deficiencies of 
their respective dictionaries. The twelve editions of Cockeram came out 
in close succession from 1623 to 1670, whereas Bullokar’s Expositor 
achieved fourteen editions between 1616 and 1731. The following table 
of editions shows the manner of their dovetailing; editions to be es- 
pecially considered are starred. 


Bullokar: 1616, 1621. 
Cockeram: 1623,* 1626, 1631, 1632, 1637, 1639 (editions 1-6). 
Bullokar: 1641 (third edition). 
Cockeram: 1642,* 1647, 1650, 1651, 1655 (editions 7-10, the last reissued). 
Bullokar: 1656 (fourth edition). 
Cockeram: 1658 (11th edition). 
Bullokar: 1663,* 1667 (both the fourth edition reissued). 
Cockeram: 1670* (12th edition). 
Bullokar: 1676, 1680, 1684, 1688, 1695, 1707,* [?], 1719, 1726, 1731 (editions 
5 to 14). 


Starnes, in extenuation of Cockeram’s borrowings from Cawdry and 
Bullokar, stresses the point that Cockeram specifically acknowledges 
his indebtedness to these predecessors. Starnes quotes from the title- 
page of the 1623 edition? with the implication that the acknowledgment 

1“English Dictionaries of the Seventeenth Century,” University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 17 (July 8, 1937), pp. 15-51. 

2 “Being a Collection of the choisest words contained in the Table Alphabeticall and 
English Expositor, and of some thousands of words neuer published by any heretofore.” 
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in question remained a regular feature of the title-page from then on. 
There were, however, two issues of the Dictionarie in 1623. That cited 
by Starnes was printed for and sold by Edmund Weaver. Since Weaver's 
name appears in the same capacity on the title-page of Cawdry’s Table 
Alphabeticall, which was still presumably salable, Weaver may have 
insisted on Cockeram’s acknowledging his debt to Cawdry. The issue 
of Cockeram’s book in 1623 for Nathaniel Butter, however, appears to 
have been the original.‘ On the title-pages of this and of subsequent edi- 
tions for E. and T. Weaver and others, there is no mention of either 
Cawdry’s or Bullokar’s work.’ By the second edition of Cockeram’s 
Dictionarie in 1626, his work and Bullokar’s may have so decisively 
supplanted Cawdry’s that Weaver no longer considered it necessary to 
protect the latter’s interests. Whatever the motives involved and the 
part played by Weaver, Cockeram’s disarming acknowledgment—so rare 
in the period and among the lexicographers—appears only in the one 
small printing of his work. Without the specific allusion to the predeces- 
sors on the title-page, the passage cited by Starnes from the “Premoni- 
tion from the Author to the Reader,’* which continues unchanged 
through the early editions, becomes no longer an acknowledgment of 
indebtedness on Cockeram’s part but merely a profession of competence 
for his task. 

As indicated by Starnes,? Cockeram borrowed most conspicuously 
from Bullokar. Their word-lists are strikingly similar; and where the 
same words occur there is a noticeable likeness, if not identity, in defini- 
tion. For instance, a study of parallel sections chosen at random reveals 


3 Cawdry’s work, which appeared originally in 1604, reached a third edition in 1613 
and a fourth in 1617. In each case E. Weaver’s name appears on the title-page as bookseller. 

* The English Dictionarie was entered on the Stationers’ Register for Butter on Febru- 
ary 15, 1623, but was transferred to Weaver on July 17, 1623. 

5 The two 1623 versions are identical except for a slight variation in the headings of the 
second part and in the Butter version a shorter form of the passage quoted above from 
the Weaver title-page. The passage in question appears as follows on the Butter title-page: 
“Being a Collection of some thousands of words, neuer published by any heretofore.”’ 

*“T am not ignorant of the praise-worthy labours which some Schollers of deserued 
memorie haue heretofore bestowed on the like subiect that I haue here aduentured on: 
howsoeuer it might therefore seeme a needlesse taske of mine, to intrude vpon a plot of 
study, the foundation of whose building hath beene formerly leuel’d and laid, yet the Iustice 
of defence herein is so cleere, that my endeuours may bee truly termed rather a necessity 
of doing, than an arrogancie in doing. For without appropriating to my owne comfort 
any interest of glory, the vnderstanding Readers will not, the ignorant cannot, and the 
malicious dare not, but acknowledge that what any before me in this kinde haue begun, I 
haue not onely fully finished, but thoroughly perfected.”—1623 ed. A 4r-v. 

7 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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that in 18 words of Bullokar and 16 of Cockeram, 10 words are identical, 
9 definitions equivalent, and 8 practically verbatim.*® 

A significant observation may be added at this point. While, as indi- 
cated by these statistics, the resemblances between the original editions 
of Bullokar and Cockeram are sufficiently striking, they grow even more 
pronounced with successive editions. Except for slight changes in spell- 
ing, Bullokar’s work remained the same through the 1656 edition. In 
1663 came additions, which will be discussed below. On the other hand, 
Cockeram between his first (1623) and his seventh (1642) editions en- 
larged many of his definitions by following even more closely those of 
Bullokar. From 1642 through 1658, except for orthographical changes, 
Cockeram’s work remained the same. 


Bullokar, 1616 and 1641® Cockeram, 1623 Cockeram, 1642 


Abbettour. Hee that Abbettour. Which coun- Abbetour, Which coun- 
counselleth or com- _ selleth one to doe euil. selleth, or comforteth 
forteth another to doe (Bir) one to doe evill. (B 1 r) 
any euill. (B 1 r) 

Abbot. A spirituall Lord Abbot. A spirituall Lord. Abbot, A spirituall Lord 
ouerareligioushouseof (B1r) over a religious house of 
Monkes. (B 1 r) Monkes. (B 1 r) 

Abisse. A bottomlesse Abisse. A bottomlesse Abysse, A  bottomlesse 
pit, any deepnesse so__ipit. (B 1 r) pit, or gulfe, any deep- 
great that it cannot be nesse so great that it 
sounded. (B 1 v) cannot bee sounded. 

(B 1 v) 

Ablepsie. Want of sight, Ablepsie. Blindnesse, Ablepsie, Blindnes, want 
blindnesse, vnaduised- want of sight. (B 1v) of sight, unadvised- 
nesse. (B 1 r) nesse. (B 1 v) 

Abridge. To shorten, to Abridge. To shorten. Abridge, To shorten, to 
cut off, to gather onely (B1 v) cut off, to gather onely 


8 Bullokar, Gab to Garrulitie, 1616 ed.; Cockeram, Gabbing to Garrulity, 1623 ed. Com- 
pare the definitions of Gabbing, Gabions, Galiard, Galoch, Galpe, Gargarisme, Gargoning, 
Garrulity. 

* The Bullokar entries below are from the 1616 edition. Except for occasional ortho- 
graphical variations, however, they are identical with the corresponding items in the 1641 
edition; and the references given apply to both editions. It is of interest to consider side by 
side the Bullokar 1641 and the Cockeram 1642 editions, which despite their rivalry had so 
much material in common. That there is no debt to Cawdry’s Table Alphabeticall in the 
definitions quoted above can be seen from the following facts. The words, abyss and 
ablepsie, do not occur in the Table. Cawdry’s definitions of the words in common or the 
nearest equivalents follow: “‘abettors, counsellors” (B 1 r, 1604 ed.); “abbesse, abbatesse, 
Mistris of a Nunnerie, comforters of others” (B 1 r); “abbridge, to shorten, or make short” 
(B 1 r);“‘adopt, to take for his child, freely to choose” (B 2 v); “anathema, accursed or giuen 
ouer to the deuill” (B 4 r); “annuall, yearely” (B 4 v). 
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ical, | Bullokar, 1616 and 1641 Cockeram, 1623 Cockeram, 1642 

; & the principall points. the principall points. 
nd- FS (iv) (B 1 v) 
ions : Adoption. The choosing Adoption. The chusing Adoption, The chusing 
lore and making one to bee of one to be his sonne. and making of one to be 
ell]- as his sonne to him. (B 3 r) as his sonne to him. 
. In (B 3 v) (B 3 v) 
ind, Anathema. Any thing Anathema. Cursings. Anathema, Any thing 
en- hanged upina Church, (BS5r) hanged up in a Church, 
ca as an offering to God: as an offering to God: 
ges sometime it signifieth sometime it signifieth 

, excommunication; or a cursings, execrations, 

man excommunicated excommunications, or 

and deliuered to the a man excommunicate, 
_. power of the diuell. and delivered to the 
teth (B 7 r) paw (sic) of the Divell. 
1 r) (B 6 r) 

Annuitie. A yearely pay- Annuitie. Yeerely pay- Annuitie, Yearely pay- 
_ ment of money to one, ment of money to one. ment of money to one, 
7 not in way of rent, but (B5 r) not in way of rent, but 

vpon some other occa- otherwise. (B 6 r) 
_ sion. (B 7 v) 
eD- 
t it Although in these and innumerable other instances Cockeram has not 
led. troubled even to alter the phrasing of Bullokar’s definitions, he has 
elsewhere appropriated and rejected material according to certain de- 
ant finable—though often unwise—principles. As a physician, Bullokar 
ed- tended to place a disproportionate stress on medical terms, medicinal 
uses of herbs, and related topics, which Cockeram apparently did not 
7 . consider essential for general information. Consequently the latter 
en omitted such items as the following, which had been developed to some 
_ length by Bullokar: Abraham’s Baume, Acatia, Beades of Saint Elline, 
ing, Coca, etc. Yet Cockeram was often careless or hasty in medical defini- 
tions. He dismissed A poplexie as ‘The dead palsie’’; whereas Bullokar 
tho- offered an unnecessarily detailed and technical discussion of the term.'® 
“a Although Bullokar gave a brief and unmistakable definition of Anatomie, 
“ed Cockeram wrote grotesquely: ‘‘The trunke of a dead man, from whence 
the 
and 1° Bullokar, 1616 ed., B 8 r; Cockeram, 1623 ed., B 5 v. 
the : Neither apoplexy nor any of the herbs mentioned above occurs in Cawdry. Although 
sse, some of the words considered below in the text occur in Cawdry’s list, the definitions are 
prt” very brief and contributed nothing to Bullokar’s longer discussions. Contrast with Bul- 
uen lokar’s definitions, for example, Cawdry’s “canon, law or rule”’ (C 1 v, 1604 ed.); “crocodile, 
(k) beast” (C 8 r); “action, the forme of a suite” (B 2 r). 
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all the flesh is cut off with the sinewes, and nothing remaining saue the 
bare bones.’’!! 

Bullokar would seem to have been a more learned man generally, as 
evidenced by long items on Academie and Academicke, Arke, Ariopagite, 
etc., discarded by Cockeram apparently as of insufficient interest.” 
Bullokar also showed a special competence in dealing with legal terms, 
but here again Cockeram did not follow him. Contrast the following 
definitions: 


Bullokar, 1616 and 1641 Cockeram, 1623 Cockeram, 1642 

Action. A deed done: or Action. Adeeddone,ora Action, A deede done, or 
the doing of any thing. doing. (B 2 r) a doing of any thing. 
In our common Law (B 2 v) 


it signifieth a suit com- 
menced against any 
man, and is commonly 
diuided into three dif- 
fering kinds, viz. 1. Ac- 
tion personall,... 2. 
Action popular,... 3. 
Action reall, . . .(B 2 v) 


Cockeram followed the same practice—taking the general meaning and 
avoiding the legal—with A bate, Addition, Canon, etc. Cockeram was also 
too impatient to cite authorities, even when Bullokar supplied them: 


Bullokar, 1616 and 1641 Cockeram, 1623 and 1642 


Ambergrise. Mesue saith it is the Ambergreise, As some write, is the 
spawne of the Whale fish: Avicen  spawne of a Whale, the fume thereof 
affirmeth it to growin the sea. Others good to comfort the braine. (B 4 v; 
write onely, that it is cast vp onthe B5r) 
shore, and found cleauing to stones 
there: the fume thereof is good 
against the falling sicknesse, and com- 
fortable to the braine. (B 6 r) 


Both lexicographers reflect the interest and credulity of the time by 
repeating curious legends regarding beasts, stones, rivers, etc. Cockeram, 
for example, takes over verbatim Bullokar’s long item on Crocodile, 
omitting only the last personal note: “I saw once one of these beasts in 
London brought thither dead, but in perfect forme, of about three 
yards long.’’® The extended items on Basilisk are also identical, except 

1 Bullokar, 1616 ed., B 7 r; Cockeram, 1623 ed., B 5 r. 

12 Bullokar, 1616 ed., B2r, B2r, Civ, Cir. 

% Bullokar, 1616 ed., E 4 v. Cockeram had not originally carried this item; but it ap- 
pears in the 1642ed., T ir. 
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for Cockeram’s giving the habitat as Asia instead of Africa and omitting 
the final quotation from Lucan. 

2. Bullokar’s Reviser’s Debt to Cockeram in the 1663 Edition.—Let us 
turn now to the question of revision in the Expositor. Bullokar, of whom 
very little is known, is generally thought to have died some time after 
the third edition of his work in 1641. The fourth edition, which ap- 
peared in 1656, professed on the title-page to have been “newly revised, 
corrected, and with the addition of above a thousand words enlarged. 
... By W. S.” There are the usual minor changes in spelling and in the 
order of the words, but the actual additions to the word-list are not con- 
spicuous and their number was probably exaggerated by W. S. or the 
bookseller. 

In 1663, however, there is an important revision of the Expositor by 
“A Lover of the Arts.” The title is now given as An English EX POSI- 
TOR, Or Compleat DICTIONARY; and “several Additions’ are enu- 
merated on the title-page, as follows: “A new and copious supply of 
Words”; ‘An Index directing to the hard Words, by prefixing the com- 
mon Words before them in an Alphabetical Order’; and “A brief 
Nomenclator, containing the Names of the most renowned Persons among 
the Ancients, whether Gods and Goddesses (so reputed), Heroes, or 
Inventors of profitable Arts, Sciences and Faculties. With divers memo- 
rable things out of ancient History, Poetry, Philosophy, and Geography.’’* 
This time, as announced, the original word-list has been greatly en- 
larged, and two considerable sections have been added. I intend to show 
that these new features owed their inception and much of their actual 
content to Cockeram. 

The word-list, for instance, was expanded by the simple expedient of 
inserting many words which Cockeram had been carrying in his dic- 
tionary from the beginning. In the opening pages of the revised Expositor 
(to the point Adr- in the alphabet) thirty-three such words can be in- 
stanced.!” Though there is no pronounced similarity in the phrasing of 


4 Bullokar, 1616 ed., C 5 r-v. This item also was not in the original Cockeram but 
appears in the 1642 ed. X 5 v. 

% From the title-page and the address to the reader in the 1616 edition we learn that 
John Bullokar was a doctor of physic living at Chichester in Sussex in 1616. The D.N.B. 
article by Jennett Humphreys describes Bullokar as flourishing in 1622 and “alive from 
about 1580 to about 1641.” 

1 There was also a change of printers at this time. The Legatts had printed the Expositor 
from 1616 on; but a new printer, J. Field, was responsible for the 1663 edition. 

1 The following words, not present in the 1616 Bullokar but present in the 1623 
Cockeram, occur in the 1663 revision of Bullokar. In instances where the authors do not 
use the same form of the word, the form as it appears in Cockeram is given in parentheses. 
It will be noted that Bullokar’s reviser favors the noun form, whereas Cockeram favored 
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the definitions, the interpretation of the terms is the same as in 
Cockeram. In this same space only four words have been added from 
other sources.!* Some of the words transferred from Cockeram are ex- 
tremely odd and may have been originally omitted by Bullokar for 
that reason. If these words were, as suggested, rare in 1616, they must 
have been obsolescent or obsolete by 1663. In this case the expansion of 
the word-list would hardly constitute an improvement. 

It will be recalled that Cockeram’s work had consisted from the begin- 
ning of three sections: a list of “hard’’ words defined for aid in reading, 
a list of “vulgar” words with “choice” synonyms for use in speaking or 
writing, and what may be briefly described as a handy “‘reference book.” 
This last section with its wealth of curious “facts’’ possesses a certain 
fascination and readability which goes far toward accounting for the 
popularity of the dictionary. The first two sections served a particular 
occasion or need, but the third part could afford pleasure and a body of 
information—erroneous for the most part. The Expositor, which had con- 
sisted originally of a single word-list, now added two sections, roughly 
paralleling parts II and III of Cockeram. 

The second part of the revised Expositor was headed: “Index Anglico- 
Latinus, Or A small Dictionary, serving for the Translation of ordinary 
English words into the more Scholastick, or those derived from other 


Languages.”’ Despite the suggestion of the heading, no distinction is 
made as to the origin of words; and to the modern reader there would 
not seem to be much difference in elegance between the supposedly 
“vulgar” and the supposedly “choice” words. Even the “vulgar” terms 
show the fondness of the seventeenth century for long and sonorous 
words of classical origin. 


To Abandon, to Relinquish To Adjourn, to Prorogate 
A busiveness, Scurrility To Advance, to Exalt, to Promote 
To Accompany, to Associate Advantage, Commodity, Emolu- 
Acquaintance, Familiarity ment 
To Acquit, to Absolve To Advertise, to Certifie 
A verbal Acquittance, Acceptilation To A franchise, to Manumit 





the verb or participle. Abaction (Abacted), Abarstick, Abduction, Abecedary (Abecedarian), 
Abequitation (Abequitate), Aberration, Abhorrency (Abhorre), Ablactation (Ablacted), A blo- 
cation (Ablocate), Abnegation, Abrasion (Abrase), Absonant, Abstorted (Abstorqued), Abvola- 
tion (Abvolate), Accent, Acceptilation, Acervation (Aceruate), Acetar, Acolasticke, Acrimony, 
Acumination (Acuminate), Acupiction (Acupinge, “To embroder’’), Adaction (Adacted), 
Adamate (Adamat, “‘to love dearly”), Adcorporate (Adcor porated), Ademption (Ademtion), 
Adequation (Adequate), Adequitation (Adequitate), Adhamation (Adhamate, “To hook, to 
bind”), Adtaphorous (Adiaphoricie, “Indifferencie”), Adjument, Adonai, Adriatick Sea, etc. 
18 Abash, Abstemious, Abstersive, Adminicular. 
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It is not surprising to find that between the second lists in the two dic- 
tionaries there is a certain similarity, though hardly enough to insist 
upon. Cockeram’s list is longer, as he follows out groups of related 
words.’® Where the same “vulgar” words occur, the list of “‘choice”’ 
equivalents is similar and sometimes identical; but such a similarity 
would result in any case from the fact that both second lists were drawn 
up from closely related first lists. 

The new third section of the Expositor is more original in nature. Bul- 
lokar’s first word-list had contained many items on beasts, herbs, stones, 
etc., which Cockeram relegated to his third part. The main topic repre- 
sented in Cockeram and not in the original Bullokar was famous people 
—mainly mythological, Biblical, Greek, and Latin. Accordingly this 
topic furnishes most of the material for the Nomenclator or third part of 
the revised Expositor. The unifying factor—the stress on inventors and 
benefactors of mankind—is obvious from a typical section: 


Games Olympick, and others, by whom invented. See Hercules. 

Geometry, by whom first invented. See Hgyptians and Hebrews. 

Glycera, a virgin of Sicyon, to whom Pliny ascribes the first Invention of com- 
posing Garlands of several sorts of flowers, . . . 

Glysters, their use, by whom first invented. See Ibis. 

Gold, By whom first discovered, see Sol. 
By whom first coined, see Cadmus. 
By whom first used for the wearing of cloth of Gold, see Aftalus.*° 


However quaint such a list appears today, it represented a considerable 
advance over Cockeram. The latter in his third part had grouped his 
material under such fantastic headings as Beasts, Birds, Boyes, Cities, 
Destinies, Divels, Dogges, Fayries, Fishes, etc. Cockeram’s irresponsibil- 
ity as to facts, his disproportion, and naiveté may be illustrated by ref- 
erence to the short section on Men that are Poets. After dismissing Homer, 
Hesiod, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Propertius, and Horace as too generally 
known to need discussion, Cockeram lists ten other poets. Among these, 
Pindar is described simply as “‘a famous Poet”; and Aristophanes fares 
even worse, the whole entry being: “Aristophanes, being ript, his heart 
was found to be hayrie.” The medieval nature of the third part of 
Cockeram’s book is perhaps nowhere better exemplified than in the 
section, People of sundry qualities, where the author lists: 


1® For example where Bullokar has a single item, Babling (sic), Cockeram has: to Babble, 
a Babbler, much Babbling, Babbling, love of Babbling. 

*° Note that, unlike Cockeram’s third part, the Nomenclator takes the form of a single 
unclassified list. It is not completely unified, as there are a few curious miscellaneous items; 
but the entries dealing with famous persons and inventors strongly predominate and give 
a semblance of unity. % Cockeram, 1623 ed., I 6 v. 2 [bid., 16 r. 
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Abarians, People whose feet are turned quite backwards. 
Aborigeni, Peopie whose beginning are not knowne. 
Abidochomie, People that boast themselues of their owne vertues. 
Antipodes, People right vnder vs, their feet are to ours.” 





To summarize, Cockeram from 1623 on owed Bullokar an inestimable 
and growing debt for the make-up of his word-list and for his definitions. 
Bullokar’s successor in 1663 derived from Cockeram the plan of a three- 
part dictionary, the first two parts of which were intended for specialized 
use and the third part of which was to be readable and entertaining. 
Probably on account of this change in the plan of the Expositor, which 
was an inteiligent adaptation of features of the Dictionarie, the former 
gained in popularity from 1663 on. 

3. The 1670 Revision of Cockeram.—The 1670—and the last known— 
edition of Cockeram shows extensive and intelligent revision; and here 
again the revision consists to some extent in an adaptation of features in 
the rival dictionary. The initial word-list varies considerably from that 
of the preceding edition (1658). Many words are omitted, many more 
are added so that the total number shows an increase of about 2000, and 
definitions are shortened and clarified. As indicated above, Bullokar had 
always listed and defined with particular care a large body of legal terms, 
which Cockeram had as consistently avoided. Now, however, S. C., the 
reviser of Cockeram, “opens the Law Terms at the end of each letter,’ 
so that the number of legal words defined is even larger than in Bullokar. 

Another interesting development is the omission of the second list, 
the ‘‘vulgar” words with “choice” equivalents. The very fact that this 
part of Cockeram’s dictionary, always slight, had been carried without 
enlargement or revision from edition to edition would indicate that it 
had not stimulated any lively interest. 

The “reference book” which had formed the third part now becomes 
the second, but is so much altered as to be hardly recognizable. The new 
heading runs, “Table of the Proper Names of Gods, Goddesses, Men, 
Women, Giants, Birds, Beasts, Serpents, Rivers, &c.”’; and a single 
alphabetical list, as in Bullokar, replaces the former curious classifica- 
tions. Entries, instead of reveling in legendary lore, are in the main brief 
identifications characterized by a new sense of fact and proportion. Con- 
sider, for instance, the advance in the following items: 


% [bid., K 1 r-v. 
* That is, there are two lists for each letter: the first list consisting of miscellaneous 
items and the second, somewhat shorter, list consisting entirely of legal items. 
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Cockeram, 1623 and 1658 


Achilles, The valiantest Captain 
among the Greeks, slew Hector and 
Troylus, the one suddenly, the other 
cruelly; he was seven cubits high, and 


Cockeram, 1670 


Achilles, the son of Peleus and Thesis; 
General of the Greeks against Troy; 
invulnerable in all parts but his heel. 
(G 12 v) 





was brought up with King Lycomedes 
Daughters in womans apparell; In 
fine he was by Paris slain in the 
Temple, intending to marry Polyxena. 
(S 8 r-v) 

Aeneas, A noble Trojan Captain. (S 8 Afneas, the son of Anchises, a Noble 
v) Trojan, who came to Latium, over- 
came Turnus, married Lavinia, the 
Daughter of Latinus, and reigned 
thirty years after Latinus his death. 
(H 1 r) 

Cyrus, the son of Cambises, and Man- 
dane; he was King of Persia, the 
founder of the Persian Monarchy. 
(H 6 v) 

Hector, the son of Priamus, the stout- 
est champion of the Trojans. (H 11 r)* 


Cyrus, of excellent memory, he could 
call the men in his Army by their 
names. (S 8 v) 


Hector, The only hope of Troy, who 
while he lived Troy could not be 
subdued. (S 8 v) 


Another significant development in this part of the 1670 dictionary is 
the appearance of many contemporaneous geographical terms with a 
preponderance of English place-names. The frequent reprintings of 
Charles Estienne’s Dictionarium historicum ac poeticum, omnia gentium, 
hominum, locorum, fluminum ac montium antiqua recentioraque in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and throughout the seventeenth 
reflect the keen interest in such features. Phillips and Coles in their 
English dictionaries place a similar stress on geographical terms. 

It is not surprising, after such extensive additions and alterations, to 
find the reviser of Cockeram’s Dictionarie claiming for it a far wider 
usefulness than ever before: 


The use of this Book, is of very general concernment. Such as have not been 
brought up in Learning, by the help of this Dictionary may be enabled to under- 
stand what they read and hear. Young students of law, physick, and chirurgery, 
may become acquainted with the words, and phrases proper to their several 
Arts, and professions, and even the learneder sort themselves may have their 


*% Through the 1658 edition these items appeared under the heading, Men that were 
Captains. References in the first column are to the 1658 edition, but entries are identical 
with those of the 1623 edition. 
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memories revived, and enabled the better to recal what formerly they have 
Read of, and known.”6 


4. The 1707 Revision of Bullokar.—It remains to describe briefly the 
less interesting 1707 revision of Bullokar by R. Browne, author of The 
English School Reform’d, a spelling book. The Expositor, which had 
undergone little change since 1663, now fell into the hands of the book- 
sellers, A. and J. Churchill. The latter induced Browne to undertake a 
revision with the idea of promoting the joint sale of the new Expositor 
and Browne’s spelling-book for use in the schools: ‘‘So that every English 
School now may be furnished with two very useful and necessary Com- 
panions, at a very easy Charge; and that is, That for Spelling and this 
for Explaining of the English Tongue.’””” 

Browne was most struck with the “Deficiency . . . in Terms of Art, 
especially in Rhetorick” and undertook to supply the deficiency.?* In 
his revision the total number of words is somewhat increased, and there 
is an observable gain in rhetorical terms and Biblical items. Otherwise 
there is no clear-cut principle of expansion. Parts II and III remain 
substantially as in the 1663 edition. This revision was an attempt to 
revive a book which appeared to have run its course and to adapt it to 
a purpose for which it was not originally intended. That the attempt was 
surprisingly successful is proved by the fact that Browne’s revision 
achieved five editions. The 1719 edition was merely a reprint of the 
1707, and the last edition in 1731 still showed no appreciable change. 
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II. COCKERAM’S DEBT TO THE RIDER-HOLYOKE DICTIONARY 


Whereas the most important part of Cockeram’s dictionary from the 
point of view of the development of lexicography is the main word-list, 
it has doubtless become obvious from the above discussion that the most 
characteristic and interesting part is the curious “reference book” at 
the back. For this feature of the work, as Starnes states, ‘The Rider- 
Holyoke dictionaries, popular in Cockeram’s day and later, offered an 
immediate precedent.’”® 

Upon closer investigation we may go a step farther and show that 
Rider’s Bibliotheca Scholastica actually furnished Cockeram with a good 
part of his material for this section, as it may quite possibly (because of 
its convenient arrangement) have given both Cockeram and Bullokar 
suggestions for the formation of their original word-lists.*° Anyone read- 


% To the Candid and Ingenuous Reader, A 5 v-6r. 

27 The Preface to the Reader, A 2 v. %8 Tbid., A 2 r-v. 29 Op. cit., 30. 

%° The English-Latin dictionary, which forms the first part of the Rider-Holyoke work, 
gives the English word first in black type, then a definition or synonyms, and finally, in 
indented lines, the Latin equivalents. The English word-list was thus prominent, and 
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ing over the contents of Cockeram’s third part will be puzzled by the 
detailed entries, Short winged Hawkes and Long winged Hawkes, occur- 
ring among more general ones, such as Beasts, Birdes, Dogges, Hearbs, 
etc. The explanation becomes evident when one considers side by side 
the treatments of Hawks by Rider-Holyoke and Cockeram. Throughout 
this section of my paper I shall quote from the 1617 edition of Rider- 
Holyoke as the one most likely to have been accessible to Cockeram in 
1623; all of the material in question had, however, appeared with only 
slight orthographical variations in Rider’s original dictionary in 1589, as 
well as in Holyoke’s revision in 1606 and 1612. 

Rider-Holyoke, 1589 and 1617 Cockeram, 1623 


Hawkes 


A short winged hawk. Micropterus, m. 


An Eagle. 
Aquila. 

An Ospraye. 
Halieetus, m. 
marina. 

A saker. 
Hierax, melan¢etus, m. 

A goshauke. 
Phasianophonus, m. 

A sparrow hauke. 
Merularius accipiter, 
humipeta. 


aquila 


An Iran, the male of an 
eagle. Aquila, mas. 

The male of an Ospray. 
Haliaeetus mas. 

The male a Saker (sic). 
Hierax vel malanzetus 
masculus. 

The Tercell of a goshauke. 
Mas phasianophoni. 

A Musket. Fringillarius, 
humipeta masculus. 


A long winged hauke. Macropterus, m. 


A Gerfalcon. 
Ardearius masc. 


A Falcon. 
Falco, m. 
A Leonard. 
Falcunculus masc. 
A Merlin. 
AEsalo, ¢salon, m. 


The Tercell of a Ger- 
falcon, called a Ierkin. 
Ardearij mas. 
A Tercell gentle. 
Falco mas. 
A Leneret. 
Mas Falcunculi. 
The Iacke. 
Aesalonis mas. 


Short winged Hawkes. 


An Eagle, the male is 
called an Iran. 

A Goshawke, the male is 
called the Tercell. 

A Sparrow Hawke, the 
male is a Musket. 


Long winged Hawkes. 


A Gerfalcon, the male is 
called the Tercell 
Terkin thereof. 

A Falcon, the male is 
called a Tercell gentle. 

A Leonard, the male is 
called a Leneret. 

A Merlin, the male is 
called a Jacke. 


Under the headings, Fishes and Hearbs, the borrowings from Rider- 
Holyoke are equally obvious: 





definitions were available. On the whole, the definitions are much briefer than in Cockeram 
and Bullokar; but the convenient word-list may have been helpful. 
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Rider-Holyoke, 1589 and 1617 

Psycotrophi. Certaine fishes seeking 
after shadowy places, and much de- 
lighted with the moist, and cold ele- 
ment. (1617 ed., Ee 5 v) 

Cephalus, m. A Kind of fish, which be- 
ing afraid, hideth only his head, and 
thinketh then that his whole bodie is 
hid. (Ee 6 r) 

AErica. A riuer fish, that eateth flesh, 
and hath lice breeding under the 
armes. (Ee 6 r) 

Musculus. A fish that is guide to the 
whale, that he runneth not vpon 
rocks. (Ee 6 r) 

Ophiusta. An hearbe in Ethiopia, 
wannish, and dangerous to looke on, 
being drunke, it doth terrifie the 
mind with a sight of dreadful ser- 
pents, that condemned persons for 
feare thereof, do kil themselues. (Ee 
7 v) 

Mycophonos. An hearbe that killeth 
mice. (Ee 7 v) 

Viex. An hearbe like Rosemarie, that 
draweth Gold unto it. (Ee 8 r) 

Achimedis. An hearbe that in time of 
battel (as enchanters teach) being 
cast into an Armie, will cause the 
souldiers to bee in feare. (Ee 8 r) 

Anacampseras. An hearbe, the touch- 
ing whereof restoreth loue betweene 
man and man. (Ee 8 r) 


Cockeram, 1623 
Psicotrophie, certaine fishes which 


seeke after shadowie places, much 
delighting therein. (H 2 r) 


Cephalus, a very fearfull fish, which © 
hides only his head, and then thinkes 
himselfe safe. (H 1 v) 


AErica, a Riuer Fish which feedes on 
flesh, and hath lice vnder his finnes. 
(H 1 v) 

Musculus, a friendly fish to the Whale, 
it vshers him from rocks, shelues, and 
shores. (H 2 r) 

Ophiusta, an hearbe dangerous to looke 
on; and being drunke it doth terrifie 
the minde, wth a sight of dreadfull 
serpents, that condemned persons for 
feare thereof doe kill themselues. 
(H 5 v) 


Mychophonos, an hearbe that killeth 
Mice. (H 5 v) 

Vlex, an hearb like Rosemary which 
drawes gold to it. (H 5 v) 

Achimedis, an hearb which being cast 
into an Army in time of battell, 
causeth the soldiers to be in feare. 
(H 5 r) 

Anacramseras, an hearbe the touch 
thereof, causeth loue to grow betwixt 
man and man. (H 5 v) 


A considerable borrowing can also be seen in items under the headings, 
Stones and Trees; compare Amanis cornu, Amphitane, Androdamas, 
Dendritis, Onyx, Gemites, Sycamore, etc. 

The second part of the Rider-Holyoke dictionary, from which we have 
drawn these entries, is not nearly so extensive and has not so many sub- 
sections as the third part of Cockeram. It is clear, however, that Cock- 
eram was well acquainted with this work and that he found under the 
headings noted* much helpful material ready for use. 


| The short second section of the Rider-Holyoke dictionary consists of word-lists under 
the following headings: Birds, Colours, Dogs, Fishes, Hawkes, Hearbs, Numbers, Stones, 


Trees, Weightes, and Calendars. Besides the headings discussed above, Rider and Cockeram 
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Ill. BLOUNT AND BULLOKAR 

Starnes has rightly devoted much space to an appreciation of Blount’s 
Glossographia with its many notable advances over its predecessors. It 
may be of interest here to inquire more closely into Blount’s use of Bullo- 
kar. 

Thomas Blount undoubtedly possessed discrimination, creditable 
learning, and linguistic background; and, according to his own asser- 
tions, he devoted to his undertaking the leisure of twenty years.* His 
word-list is, therefore, much longer and more comprehensive than pre- 
ceding ones. Whereas Bullokar had made little attempt to represent 
specialized fields other than medicine and law, Blount covered these 
even more fully, took a particular interest in religion,® and tried to cope 
also with “Mathematicks, Heraldry, Anatomy, War, Musick, Architec- 
ture, and several other Arts and Sciences.’’** Other conspicuous improve- 
ments were his interest in etymology (rudimentary as it was) and his 
resolution to avoid “Poetical Stories.’ All these features made the 
Glossographia a far more advanced and valuable work than the Expositor. 

Yet Blount evidently studied the Expositor and had definite policies 
in regard to its material. He passed by Bullokar’s elaborate items on 
freakish stones, fantastic animals, etc.; for the most part disdained his 
legal definitions; but repeated a considerable number of long entries 
on medical terms and other learned topics. To these Blount added ety- 
mological data and other handy information. 

Although Blount deserves credit for acknowledging his indebtedness 
to many sources, it is certain that he owed to Bullokar—as possibly to 
others*’7—a much greater debt than he admits. In his Epistle he professes 





have in common Birds and Dogs; but there is no considerable debt here. Cockeram ap- 
pears to have been less interested in dogs than Rider, listing only a few, and more inter- 
ested in birds. Whereas Rider gives only the Latin names for birds, Cockeram goes on to 
recount legends. 

#2 In the note To the Reader, 1656 ed., A 3 r, Blount says that the work “has taken me 
up the vacancy of above Twenty years.” In a similar note in A World of Errors, 1673, A 2 
r, Blount calls the Glossographia “the fruit of above Twenty years spare hours.” Although 
such phrases are often misleading, the facts of Blount’s life would lead us to believe that he 
had ample leisure. Although he was called to the Bar, his Catholic belief greatly restricted 
his practice so that he had much opportunity for study. 

*In To the Reader, 1656 ed., A 6 r, Blount says he consulted “authors of different 
perswasions in Controversial points.” 

* Title-page, first and subsequent editions. % To the Reader, 1656 ed., A 3 v. 

* This was natural, since—as indicated 2bove—Blount was himself a barrister. Occa- 
sionally, however, even in this field Blount accepted material from Bullokar; cf. Canon, 
etc. Starnes, op. cit., p. 38, notes Blount’s borrowing legal data also from Rastell’s Exposi- 
tiones terminorum legum Anglorum and Cowell’s Interpreter. 

* Starnes, of. cit., p. 36, refers to definitions borrowed without acknowledgment by 
Blount from other predecessors. 
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to have “done little with my own Pencil; but to have extracted the quint- 
essence of Scapula, Minsheu, Cotgrave, Rider,” etc.;** of Bullokar he 
makes no mention. After individual items he often cites his authority, 
as most frequently Heylin, Dr. Brown, Bacon, Dr. Charlton, Cowell, 
Minsheu. The reader of the 1670 edition, the earliest to be fairly acces- 
sible, probably will overlook the few items there credited to “Bull.” If 
he consults the first edition, he may notice more items so credited; but, 
if he goes on to compare Bullokar and Blount for himself, he will find 
still further common material unacknowledged. Why Blount should have 
been less careful in acknowledging indebtedness to Bullokar than to 
others it is difficult to understand. Perhaps, as Bullokar’s dictionary con- 
tinued to be printed throughout the century, Blount felt some profes- 
sional jealousy and grudged admitting his debt. No other of the authori- 
ties cited was an immediate competitor. 

Considering the size of Blount’s work, the extent of his indebtedness 
to Bullokar is not great but is still of interest. Under the letters A and B 
alone, for instance, there are 17 or more long and impressive entries 
taken verbatim from Bullokar. The table to follow will show the curious 
fact that, whereas 11 of these borrowings were properly acknowledged in 
the first edition, very few of them were so acknowledged in the second 
and subsequent editions.*® Apparently the omissions of Bullokar’s name 
were not a matter of carelessness, since other authors continued to be 
cited. 


Items from Blount, first ed., 





Bullokar 


Alabaster 
Allegory 
Allelujah 
Aloesuccotrina 
Antiperistatis 
Architect 
Arke 

Arteries 
Aspect 
Astronomie 
Attired 
Asymes 
Balme 
Bissextile 


1656 


Acknowledged 
Acknowledged 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 
No 
No 
Acknowledged 
Acknowledged 
Acknowledged 
Acknowledged 
Acknowledged 
Acknowledged 
No 


38 To the Reader, 1656 ed., A 5 r. 
4 Editions of Blount were as follows: 1—1656; 2—1661; 3—1670; 4—1674; 5—1681; folio 
edition by W. Nelson, 1717. 


Second ed., 1661 


No 
Acknowledged 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 
No 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 


Third ed., 1670 


No 
Acknowledged 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 
No 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Acknowledged 
No 
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Items from Blount, first ed., 








Bullobor 1436 Second ed., 1661 Third ed., 1670 
Bitumen Acknowledged No No 
Boras No No No‘? 
Burnish Acknowledged No No 






To summarize: the issue is hardly important in connection with 
Blount, since it concerns only a small percentage of his items, and he was 
admittedly a compiler rather than an original workman. The point is, 
however, of interest in connection with Bullokar, some of whose best 
items are appropriated. It is also an ironic situation that Blount, who 
protested so loudly against Phillips’ plagiarisms, should have laid him- 
self open to the same charge. 














IV. COLES AND PHILLIPS 


Starnes states that Phillips’ New World of English Words (1658) 
“served as a general basis” for Elisha Coles’ English Dictionary (1676) 
and that Coles actually “‘took over hundreds of the entries and defini- 
tions which he found in A New World.’ These assertions can be con- 
firmed by a glance at parallel sections of the word-lists. Coles, for ex- 
ample, has 93 words on his first page, and Phillips 60 to the corresponding 
point in the alphabet. In this space Coles has taken over 56 of Phillips’ 
60 words. For entries in common, Coles’ definitions are obviously based 
on Phillips’ but are always shortened. Whereas in many cases the defini- 
tion suffers from too great compression, there is often a gain in clarity, 
for Phillips’ definitions are inclined to be leisurely and verbose. Compare 
the following typical definitions, where Coles probably derived his data 
from Phillips but eliminated details: 





















Phillips, 1658 edition Coles, 1676 edition 
Abdolonymus, a certain Gardiner of Abdolonymus, A Gardener, made King 
Sydon, by a long descent continuing of Sydon. (B 1 r) 

of the bloud Royal, whom Alexander 

the Great, after he had taken that 

Citie, caused to be proclaimed King 

thereof. (A 1 v) 









To Starnes’ treatment of the Coles-Phillips relationship I should like 
to add an observation concerning the nature of Coles’ borrowings. De- 










“© This item is rather different in nature. Bullokar ends his long definition as follows: 
*... notwithstanding I suppose it rather to be a minerall.”—1616 ed., C 8 r. Blount copies 
the item, only changing the end to read: “. . . but Dr. Bullokar rather conceives it to be 
a Mineral.” —1656 ed., G 3 r. “| Op. cit., pp. 45, 46. 
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spite Phillips’ slavish following of his predecessor, Blount, he made two 
noteworthy departures from the plan of the Glossographia. He added 
many proper names to Blount’s list and reinstated much of the curious 
and legendary material which had figured prominently in Bullokar and 
Cockeram but had been discarded by Blount. Oddly enough, it seems to 
have been these features which particularly attracted Coles.“ For ex- 
ample, in the section of Phillips analyzed in the preceding paragraph 
occur many proper names, every one of which is taken over by Coles. 
It is unthinkable that two compilers should independently arrive at such 
a collection of oddities to represent the beginning of the alphabet as the 
following: Aaron, Aba (an Hungarian tyrant), Abae (a town in Greece), 
Abagas Can (A Tartar king), Abalus (island in the “German Ocean’’), 
A bantias (island in the Mediterranean), A barimon (“a Country in Scythia, 
their feet reverted’’),“ Abas (“son of Metanira, whom Ceres turned into 
a Lizard”), Abatos (island “in Egypt”), Abdalmatalis (Mahomet’s 
grandfather), Abdelmonus (an African king), Abdolonymus, Aberconwey, 
Aberfraw, Abergevenny, Abia (daughter of Hercules), Abigail, Abii, Ab- 
ington, etc. 

It is notable then that, whereas Coles used Phillips’ word-list as a 
basis and took over his data freely, the resemblance between the two 
works is most pronounced in the lists of proper names, which are almost 
identical. Whereas Phillips’ list has an abnormally high percentage of 
proper names, Coles has achieved a better balance by adding many com- 
mon nouns. 

GERTRUDE E. Noyes 

Connecticut College 


42 T have omitted this link in the chain of interrelationships of the lexicographers as well 
known through Blount’s own complaint in A World of Errors Discovered in the New W orld 
of Words, etc. (London, 1673) and analyzed by Starnes, op. cit., pp. 40-43. 

4 In fact, as H. B. Wheatley observes, ‘Chronological Notices of the Dictionaries of the 
English Language.” Transactions of the Philological Society (1865), p. 233, Phillips’ work 
is “overloaded with proper names.” 

“In To the Reader, 1676 ed., A 3 r, Coles professes a special interest in geographical 
names, which he believes to be an important feature of a dictionary. Concerning his 
inclusion of poetic and legendary material he says: ‘‘Poetical expressions may be allowed 
to Poetical Relations and Fictions; yet I here and there give a hint, to let you know, that 
I take them not for real Verities.”’ Definition from Coles, 1676 ed., B 1 r. 

4 Tdentical definitions in Phillips, 1658 ed., A 1 v, and Coles, 1676 ed., B 1 r. 

47 All of these items except the English place-names had been available for Phillips in 
Estienne’s Dictionarium. Starnes discusses Phillips’ use of Estienne, op. cit., p. 43. 
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LXI 
BURTON, FORD, AND ANDROMANA 


HE late “Elizabethan” tragedy Andromana; or, The Merchant's 
Wife,! probably written shortly after 1642? and first published in 
1660,? furnishes interesting evidence of the assimilation of certain material 
into the drama just as the Puritans were closing the London theatres. 
In its sources, in many of its ideas, in the way of presenting its problem, 
and in its mood, it reflects the influence of John Ford’s studies of abnor- 
mal psychology, modelled on the case histories presented in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. The play allows a carefully documented study 
of this literary material and of the deepening interest in its dramatic 
presentation in that its story can be examined in three successive stages 
at three widely separated dates: 
1). In the generally acknowledged source, the Plangus story in Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia (1590). 
2). In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Cupid’s Revenge (ca. 1611).° 
3). In Andromana (after 1642). 
The story, as common to all three versions, is as follows: 


A young prince who has been a model of piety and honor all his short life falls 
in love with the beautiful wife of a merchant. His frequent absences from court 
arouse the suspicions of the king, his father, who eavesdrops on one of the lovers’ 
secret meetings at the lady’s house. The father reveals himself, reads his son a 
lecture, but himself falls a prey to the lady’s beauty. She is unscrupulous and 
ambitious; she readily exchanges the son for the father, playing him off skilfully 
until she receives an offer of marriage. Once married and become the queen, 
however, she is dissatisfied with the person of her new lord and seeks to resume 
the old affair with the son. The youth is aghast at the suggestion and haughtily 
refuses. Thus scorned, the lady becomes a revenging fury; with the aid of a syco- 
phant attached to the court, she poisons her husband’s mind with suggestions 
of the prince’s ambition to occupy his father’s bed and throne. The plotters 
succeed so well that when the prince is found in armor eavesdropping upon the 


1See Robert Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays, ed. by W. C. Hazlitt 
(London, 1875), x1v, 193 ff. Or Sir Walter Scott, The Ancient British Drama (London, 
1810), 111, 242 ff. 

* See F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559-1642, 1, 173.— 
There is a reference in Andromana (111. v) to the book of Denham’s play The Sophy, which 
was printed in 1642; see The Poetical Works of Sir John Denham ed. by T. H. Banks, Jr. 
(Yale University Press, 1928), p. 354. 

+ The play was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 19 May, 1660. There is no record of 
its having been licensed for performance. 

‘See unprinted dissertation by S. B. Ewing, John Ford’s Tragedies and Tragicomedies, 
in Princeton University Library, 1934. 

’ See C. M. Gayley, Beaumont, the Dramatist (New York, 1914), p. 111. 
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very council where his actions are being discussed, his father is convinced of his 
treachery. The prince flees into exile (Arcadia) or falls, along with all the other 
major characters, stabbed to death in the final melee (Cupid’s Revenge and An- 
dromana.) 


In the Arcadia‘ this story is one of many told simply as divertisement. 
The treatment is bare of details (even of names for the characters except 
the hero, Plangus), compact, brisk. The interest centers in the narrative 
and “how it comes out’’; little attention is paid to the characters’ motives 
or feelings. It is only when dealing with the wiles by which the lady 
captures the king that the account becomes full-flavored and “Arcadian”: 
For, accompanying her mourning with a dolefull countenaunce, yet neither for- 
getting hansomnes in her mourning garments, nor sweetenes in her dolefull 
countenance; her wordes were ever seasoned with sighes; and any favour she 
shewed, bathed in teares, that affection might see cause of pity; and pity might 
perswade cause of affection. And being growen skilfull in his humours, she was 
no lesse skilfull in applying his humours: never suffering his feare to fall to a 
despaire, nor his hope to hasten to an assurance: she was content he should 
thinke that she loved him; and a certaine stolne looke should sometimes (as 
though it were against her will) bewray it.’ 


Yet even here the reader is given no insight into the woman’s deeper 
nature: however graceful, devious, and courtly she may be, he observes 
only the surface of her actions. 

In Cupid’s Revenge there is the abundant analysis of motive and emo- 
tion to be expected in romantic tragedy by Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
story of the play, however, though expanded into action and dialogue, 
adorned with details from other sources or from the writers’ imagina- 
tion, and interwoven with a second story from the Arcadia (the one which 
furnishes the title), does not run athwart the simple plan of the original. 

But the unknown® author of Andromana presents numerous alterations 
of a fundamental nature. These deal largely with the characters of 
Ephorbas (the king) and Plangus, who are changed from the ordinary 
jealous old king and love-lorn prince of any romantic tragedy into the 
kind of melancholics so extensively studied and drawn by John Ford 
from the models of Robert Burton. 


* Bk. m, Chap. 15. 

7 The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia, ed. by Albert Feuillerat (Cambridge University 
Press, 1922), p. 244. 

8 Andromana was ascribed to Shirley in the Stationers’ Register, but the ascription has 
never been accepted. See Quarterly Review, vit (1812),290; The Dramatic Works and Poems 
of James Shirley, ed. by William Gifford and Alexander Dyce (London, 1833), 1, liv; Dods- 
ley, op. cit., xtv, 194; A. W. Ward, D. N. B., s.v. “James Shirley”; Cambridge History of 
English Literature, v1, 451; F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 0, 
173; A. H. Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist (New York, 1915), p. 445. 
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Melancholy has really only one meaning says Burton, although the 
word is used loosely in two meanings: 


Melancholy, the subject of our present discourse, is either in disposition or habit. 
In disposition, is that transitory Melancholy which goes and comes upon every 
small occasion of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, passion, or perturba- 
tion of the mind. . . . And from these melancholy dispositions no man living is 
free... . Melancholy in this sense is the character of Mortality. ... But all 
these melancholy fits ... are but improperly so called, because they continue 
not, but come and go, as by some objects they are moved. This Melancholy 
of which we are to treat, is an habit, morbus sonticus, or chronicus, a chronick or 
continute disease, a settled humour, as Aurelianus and others call it, not errant, 
but fixed; and as it was long increasing, so, now being (pleasant or painful) grown 
to an habit, it will hardly be removed.® 


Burton’s true melancholy is, in short, what we should now call a neurotic 
or psychopathic state. Its chief causes are distemperature of the humors 
in the body and perturbations of the mind, its cardinal symptoms 
solitariness, and fear and sorrow out of proportion with the known causes. 
He says: “The common sort define it to be a kind of dotage without a fever, 
having for his ordinary companions fear and sadness, without any apparent 
occasion.’’*° 

That the author aimed to make a psychological study of these char- 
acters is evident at the very opening of the play. In the Arcadia the 


prince’s absence from court is merely something displeasing to the king 
“carefull of his onely sonne,’ something to be looked into and to be 
corrected. In Cupid’s Revenge it is handled even more lightly, as the 
sycophant Timantus makes the knowing remark “I'll hold my [life], I 
could bolt him in an hour.”’? In Andromana, the jest is retained, but the 
prince’s absence is noted more seriously as a sign of his mental distress: 


‘Tis strange a man, adorn’d with so much wisdom, 
Should on the sudden fall off from the care 

Of his own fame! .. . 

He’s melancholy now, and hath thrown off 

The spirit which so well became him; and all 

That sweetness which bewitch’d men’s hearts is grown 
So rugged, so incompos’d to all commerce, 

Men fear he’ll shortly quarrel with himself.4 


Aramnes gives testimony that the prince’s affliction is a marked change 
g y Pp g 


* Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. by A. R. Shilleto (London, 1893), 1, 
164, 167. 1° Burton, 1, 193. 11 Sidney, p. 243. 

2 The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. by A. R. Waller (Cambridge 
University Press, 1910), rx, 231. 8 Dodsley, Old English Plays. Andromana, p. 198. 
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from his established habit, that it is more like a disease than a mood, 
and that it is not transitory: 


’Tis now about a week I have observ’d 
This alteration; it shakes him, like an ague, 
Once in two days, but holds him longer 
Than a fit o’ th’ gout. 


And the prince’s friend Inophilus reports in detail a recent meeting in the 
long gallery which shows the prince’s solitariness, his sorrowful de- 
meanor, and the fact that his sorrow is without apparent occasion: 


I ask’d him how he did? Taking me by the hand, 

He wrung it, and after a sigh or two, told me, 

“Not very well, but he had business’”—and so we parted. 
I saw him not again in twenty hours after; 

And then I ask’d him where he’d been so long? 

He told me (as if he was ashamed 

To deny me such a poor request) I must not know: 

And when I told him his often absence was observ’d, 

Is it? (saith he) I cannot help it; but it shall 

No more be so; and at the last he stole away. 


If any more be needed to convince us that the prince is afflicted with 
Burton’s true melancholy, we have the King’s testimony,! Nicetes’s 
testimony,’’ Plangus’s own testimony,'* the King’s relief upon learning 
that Artesio thinks it is only love that ails the prince (for love-melan- 
choly, though serious, is curable),’® and the repeated presentation 
throughout the play of these various symptoms in action.”° 

King Ephorbas is himself only less afflicted than his son—with the 
special state which Burton calls jealous-melancholy. Pausing to observe, 
as before, that it is not a mood, but “‘a frenzy, a madness itself,’’* Bur- 
ton describes the symptoms: 


For besides Fear and Sorrow, which is common to all Melancholy, anxiety of 
mind, suspicion, aggravation, restless thoughts, paleness, meagreness, neglect of 
business, and the like, these men are farther yet misaffected, and in an higher 
strain. ... Jealousy, saith Vives, begets unquietness in the mind night and day: 
he hunts after every word he hears, every whisper, and amplifies it to himself . . . with 


4 Thid., p. 199. 6 Ibid. 

16 Tbid., p. 200: “I do not like that youth should be thus melancholy.” 

1 Tbid., p. 215: “What, sir, are you melancholy?” 

18 Tbid., p. 238: “I am Strangely melancholy.” And p. 250: “Be short, for I am very 
melancholy.” 

19 Tbid., p. 204: “Love is a childish evil, though the effects / Are dangerous.”—Burton 
has 295 pages on love-melancholy, a “‘disease.”’ 

2° Tbid., especially pp. 216-218, 233-238. 21 Burton, 111, 303. 
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a most unjust calumny of others, he misinterprets everything is said or done, most 
apt to mistake or misconster, he pries into every corner, follows close, observes to 
an hair. . . . Besides those strange gestures of staring, frowning, grinning, rolling 
of eyes, menacing, ghastly looks, broken pace, interrupt, precipitate, half-turns.” 


Among the prominent prognostics of the state are ‘““Despair, Madness, 
to make away themselves and others.’ 

The Arcadia offers to the playwright a source for some of the obses- 
sions of the king: “her husbands eares were growne hungry of rumours, 
and his eies prying into every accident,’ but it is a pointed fact that this 
occurs after the wicked lady’s plot to rouse the king’s jealousy is well 
under weigh. Occurring early, as it does in Andromana, without appar- 
ent occasion and before Ephorbas has even met Andromana, it is an 
evidence of his own melancholy. 

It is Inophilus, again, who gives us a complete description of the king’s 
symptoms, bringing out many of the features noted by Burton: 

the king, 
Who was admired for his matchless sleeping, 
Whose night no noise disturb’d, and it was difficult 
To wake before his hour, sleeps but unquietly of late, 
Will start at midnight, and cry Plangus: 
Is greedy after news, and walks unevenly, 
And sometimes on the sudden looks behind him; 
And when one speaks to him, scarcely marks one syllable. 
Surely the mind of some distemper shakes 
His soul into this looseness.” 


These and other traits of jealous-melancholy, Ephorbas shows in action. 
To his bosom counsellor Rinatus he sighs and confesses his “torrents of 
sorrow;’* he calumniates his son, without evidence.*” Then, under the 
terrifying ministrations of Andromana and her factor Libacer, his 
trouble grows acute: his nights haunted with fears and ominous dreams,** 
he attempts to kill himself,?? and begs in morbid self-pity for his own 
execution.®° 

The author of Andromana, in his study of psychopathic and neurotic 
types, had before him the pioneer model of such studies in the plays of 
John Ford. Some of the melancholy types Ford presented, together with 
the causes of their melancholy, all modelled directly on Burton, are: 
Palador, melancholy caused by the loss of a loved one, and Meleander, 
melancholy caused by the loss of a loved one, and by the loss of estates 
and honors, in The Lover’s Melancholy, Octavio, melancholy caused by 

® Ibid., pp. 321-322. % Tbid., p. 329. * Sidney, p. 246. 


*% Andromana, p. 206. % Tbid., p. 200. 27 Tbid., p. 201. 
% Tbid., pp. 247, 267. 2% Tbid., p. 260. 30 Jbid., p. 263. 
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physical impotence, in The Fancies Chaste and Noble; Philippo Caraffa, 
jealous-melancholy caused by a general melancholy already established, 
in Love’s Sacrifice; Giovanni, “religious melancholy in defect,” in ’Tis 
Pity; Bassanes, jealous-melancholy caused by old age and impotence, 
in The Broken Heart. Auria, in The Lady’s Trial, is an interesting study 
of a jealous man who is not melancholy, and whose fate is consequently 
a happy one. 

Some of these characters had a direct influence on the modelling of 
Plangus and Ephorbas in Andromana. Just as Inophilus and Nicetes, 
friends of Prince Plangus, discuss his disease,** mentioning the greatness 
of his change in manner, his disinclination to business, for former “‘sweet- 
ness,’”’ so do Menaphon and Amethus discuss the disease of their friend 
Prince Palador: 

He’s the same melancholy man 
He was at’s father’s death; sometimes speaks sense, 
But seldom mirth; will smile, but seldom laugh; 
Will lend an ear to business, deal in none, 
. .. One so young and goodly, 
So sweet in his own nature, any story 
Hath seldom mention’d.* 


As Plangus stole from the scene at the first opportunity, so Palador 
rudely left a noble stranger just presented at his court: 


Palador How is he call’d? 

Thamasta Parthenophil. 

Palador Parthenophil! 

We shall sort time to take more notice of him. [Exit. 

Menaphon His wonted melancholy still pursues him.™ 


Plangus’s unusual wisdom, and the sudden indifference to his repu- 
tation for it which so amazes his friends® recall the traits of Giovanni in 
’Tis Pity: 

Friar Art thou, my son, that miracle of wit 

Who once, within these three months, wert esteem’d 
A wonder of thine age throughout Bononia? 

How did the University applaud 

Thy government, behaviour, learning, speech, 
Sweetness, and all that could make up a man!** 


Plangus’s father notices his son’s distemperature of mind and comments 


31 See above, p. 1009. 

82 The Lover’s Melancholy, p. 12, in The Works of John Ford ed. by William Gifford, 
Alexander Dyce, and A. H. Bullen (London, 1895). 33 See above, p. 1010. 

* The Lover's Melancholy, p. 39. % See above, p. 1009. % ’°Tis Pity, p. 115. 
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on it;?? so does Giovanni’s father;** both are troubled at their sons’ 
absence and their being alone. Thus ““Ephorbas But why is he so much 
from court then, and alone too?’’**And “Florio Son, where have you 
been? what, alone, alone still?’’*° Plangus tries, by specious argument, 
to reason away the conventions which forbid his affair with Andromana: 
Shall man, that noble creature, be afraid 
Of words, things himself made? Shall sounds, 
A thing of seven small letters," give check 
T’a prince’s will?” 
Giovanni tries the same self-deception: 
Shall a peevish sound, 
A customary form, from man to man, 
Of brother and of sister, be a bar 
‘Twixt my perpetual happiness and me? 


Both youths would make a god of their sin and worship it.“ Both have 
effected a neo-Platonic defence of the chastity of their paramours based 
on the familiar doctrine of the identity of beauty and virtue: 

Plangus To be a whore is more unknown to her, 

Than what is done in the Antipodes; 

She is so pure she cannot think a sin, 

Nor ever heard the name to understand it. 

Giovanni Since we must part, 

Go thou, white in thy soul, to fill a throne 

Of innocence and sanctity in heaven.*’ 


But Plangus is not identical with either Palador or Giovanni. He repre- 
sents, indeed, a companion-piece to Giovanni—like him a high-born, 
brilliantly educated youth, confronted with the temptation to incest. 
The essential distinction between the two is that while Giovanni yields 
and uses his learning to set up an impious defence of his act,** Plangus 
resists and remains faithful to his training in honor and piety.*® Thus 


37 4ndromana, p. 200. (See above, note 16.) 

%8°Tis Pity, p. 127: “You see I have but two, a son and her;/And he is so devoted to his 
book,/As I must tell you true, I doubt his health.” 

3° 4ndromana, p. 202. 40 °Tis Pity, p. 153. “ The word husband. 

* Andromana, p. 209. *’Tis Pity, p. 114. 

“ Andromana, p. 210: “Ephorbas cannot call him son that makes/Lust his deity.”” And 
’Tis Pity, p. 122: “Giovanni O, that it were not in religion sin/To make our love a god, and 
worship it!” 

“ The action of Leucippus, the corresponding character in Cupid’s Revenge, affords an 
interesting contrast at this point: Leucippus boldly lies, to protect the lady’s reputation, 
but is not the victim of his own casuistry. Plangus and Giovanni deceive themselves as well. 

“ Andromana, p. 212. Tis Pity, p. 200. 8 °Tis Pity, 11. v. 

« There is constant reference throughout the play to Plangus’s obedience to his training. 
Note pp. 201, 213, 216, 235-238, 238-239, 242-243, 254, 256-257, 264, 266-267. 
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both become melancholy, Giovanni with what Burton calls “religious 
melancholy in defect” ;5° Plangus from a mortifying sense of sin, sharp- 
ened by his own excess of piety. 

The problem with which King Ephorbas struggles also shows reflec- 
tions of similar situations in the plays of Ford. Ephorbas is doubly angry 
at his wife’s infidelity in that he took her up from poverty, humbleness, 
and dishonor: 


Inophilus While this base witch (for so she is) constrains 
You to do actions children would blush at, 

And wise men laugh at, which will after leave you 

Both to repentance and despair. This beggar, whom 
T’other day you took up as some lost thing, 

Gave your honour to, and in that our safety.™ 


Philippo Caraffa had the same experience with the lady Bianca, whom 
he took from the same poverty, humbleness, and dishonor.*? Both men 
dream of their wives’ adultery, and in both the dream is one of the 
evidences of their melancholy. Bearing certain of the traits of Philippo, 
Ephorbas has an affinity also to the jealous-melancholy Bassanes in Thc 
Broken Heart. This detestable old man, deeply and foolishly in love with 
his beautiful young wife Penthea, is afflicted with an insane jealousy for 
her: “Some one, he is assur’d, may now or then,/If opportunity but sort, 
prevail.’ To prevent such an accident, he fits her with a pair of guards 
so reprobate that they can anticipate all tricks to which a sinful wife 
might resort. These guards merely increase his misery—by crossing his 
will, by adding fuel to his suspicion, and by twitting him with his wife's 
childlessness: 

Grausis What think ye, 

If your fresh lady breed young bones, my lord! 

Would not a chopping boy d’ye good at heart? 


50 Burton, m1, 434. 51 4 ndromana, p. 262. 

5 Thus Love’s Sacrifice: 
Duke It should not be:—Bianca! why, I took her 
From lower than a bondage :—hell of hells!—(p. 69). 


Fiormonda What is she but the sallow-colour’d brat 
Of some unlanded bankrupt, taught to catch 

The easy fancies of young prodigal bloods 

In springes of her stew-instructed art?—(p. 74). 
Bianca I am beholding to you, that vouchsaf’d 
Me, from a simple gentlewoman’s place, 

The honour of your bed. (p. 93). 


53 Andromana, p. 267; Love’s Sacrifice, p. 84. % The Broken Heart, p. 219. 
5 Tbid., p. 240. 
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The case of Ephorbas is more subtly presented: his impotency at first 
is only suggested. Andromana, angry at the discovery of her affair with 
Plangus, thinks of the king as an officious old fool: 


Curs’d be old age, and he that first 
Number’d fourscore! 
What devil has betray’d us to a doating fool?® 


Ephorbas himself disclaims any great warmth: 


Andromana ‘Tis such a fear 

As I should conceive ‘gainst an armed ravisher. 
King These things may be expected, lady, I confess, 
From blood that boils in flames hot as the sun 

In scorching Libra, or sturdy Hercules, 

When he unmaiden’d fifty in one night; 

But from a man whose years have tam’d those vices, 
Whose love is dotage and not lust, 

Who doth adore a handsome virtue, and pays 

His vows to’t, you should have other hopes. 
Plangus is young, a soldier, and by consequence 
Something which youth excuses. But Ephorbas 
Hath left these toys behind him, when he shook off 
His youth.*” 


And after the wedding the king speaks of begetting a son as if it were a 
fond wish without hope.®* If his impotency is so far only suggested, his 
extreme old age is insisted upon, even to his gray hair,5® his palsy,® his 
frequent fainting,“ and his knowledge of imminent death. It is, there- 
fore, when we hear Ephorbas himself speak of age and impotency going 
together that we understand the author’s intention: 


Ephorbas I do not like that youth should be thus melancholy: 
Let them enjoy themselves; for age will come, 
Whose impotency will deny all pleasures.* 
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Once Ephorbas speaks with the words of another impotent jealous- 
melancholy old man, Octavio in The Fancies Chaste and Noble. Insulted 
by the suspicions of young Livio, Octavio says: 


% Andromana, p. 212. 57 Tbid., p. 224. 
58 Thus Andromana, p. 246: 
Ephorbas I hope 
I bad fair for a boy to-night. How happy 
Should I count myself could I but leave 
My kingdom something that had thy image in’t. 
% Andromana, p. 201. © Ibid. % Tbid., pp. 227, 230. * Jbid., p. 249. 
% Tbid., p. 200. 
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know, young man, 
Old as we are, our soul retains a fire 
Active and quick in motion, which shall equal 
The daring’st boy’s ambition of true manhood 
That wears a pride to brave us.“ 


In a situation not unlike, Ephorbas says of his son: 
but [old] age hath froze[n}] me 
To an icy numbness: yet shall he know 
My veins have fire as well as his, and when 
Incens’d, my eyes shoot as much poison too.® 


Finally, it is significant of the intention of the author of Andromana 
that the impotence of the king was an added characteristic: in the 
Arcadia the new wife bears the king two children during the prince’s 
absence. Ephorbas then is a fourth type of jealous-melancholy man, a 
companion piece to the three illustrated by Ford. Ephorbas’s jealousy is 
unique in that it succeeds against the most insuperable odds, parental 
love; but he had unusual provocation, the suspicion that his son coveted 
his throne as well as his wife. 

A more pervading influence of Ford is evident in the mood of An- 
dromana. The atmosphere, like that of Ford’s plays, is heavy and stifling. 
We are preoccupied with the abnormal: love is a love-sickness, keenness 
of mind leads to aberration, adultery develops into incest, experience 
opens the door to world-weariness. And this excess carries its debility 
with it: the hero strikes poses and studies them, he returns from victory 
to whine of sin, and in his full maturity is still obsessed with filial duty. 
Other plays have used these themes but not often to the exclusion of all 
other themes. 

A similar influence of Ford is evident in the author’s general approach 
to the subject of Andromana. Burton, while allowing himself a maximum 
of digression, still follows a broad outline with care. He begins with defi- 
nition, and proceeds to statement of kinds; then he examines each kind as 
to causes, symptoms, prognostics, and cure. The attempt at cure usually 
gives little promise of success. Ford and the author of Andromana follow 
the same sequence, almost always opening the play with a scene in which 
friends of the afflicted character describe the nature of his disease, its 
causes and symptoms.® Then the character is shown in person, acting 
out what has been said of him.*’ Thus are the symptoms demonstrated. 
The action proper of the play begins to flow, the melancholy character 
being drawn irresistibly into the current of it as a direct result of his 


% The Fancies, p. 306. & Andromana, p. 258. 
* For example in The Broken Heart, . i. § Thid., 11. i. 
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affliction.** As the forces of evil become dominant, the forebodings of 
doom.® parallel the baleful prognosis of the physician. At length all 
explicit reference to melancholy, the theme of the play, is submerged in 
the rapid action; and a quick engulfing catastrophe fulfills the most hope- 
less prophecy of the physician. It is a naive progress, but its simplicity 
is excellent. For melancholy gives it unity and significance: melancholy is 
the subject of the play; the victim’s problems rise out of his melancholy; 
melancholy makes him an easy victim of the Iago of the plot; melancholy 
renders it credible that this complex character (the victim) so subtly 
analyzed at the outset, should act thus foolishly; melancholy inhibits the 
counteraction which might save him; melancholy triumphs in the end. 
Melancholy is the Fate of these plays, a Fate with all the inexorability of 
the Greek Nemesis but with none of its causelessness. 

With all this demonstration of Ford’s influence it might well be ques- 
tioned whether this play was not written by him rather than by a name- 
less imitator, especially inasmuch as Ford frequently used the Arcadia 
as a source book,’° inasmuch as there is almost universal dissatisfaction 
with the present ascription to Shirley,”' and inasmuch as the “J.S.” 
of the title-page might readily be misreading for “J.F.”’ But this as- 
sumption is not tenable: the spelling, diction, and idioms are utterly 
unlike those of the known Ford plays, and in general a perfect clarity 
and directness of style replace the familiar Fordian involution. And there 
is not a scrap of external evidence that Ford wrote a play about Androm- 
ana. Unnaturally short and sketchy, as if unfinished, condemned as 
“monotonous” and “wretched” by noted editors,” scarcely noticed and 
unassigned after two hundred years in Dodsley, the play yet stands as 
interesting evidence that Burton had begun to find his place among 
writers for the stage and that Ford was not without at least one follower 
in his own time. 

S. B. Ewine, Jr. 

Washington and Jefferson College 


8 Tbid., 1. ii. 69 Tbid., 111. ii. 

™ See S. P. Sherman, Ford’s Debt to his Predecessors and Contemporaries; and his Con- 
tributions to the Decadence of the Drama, ms. in Harvard University Library, 1906. 

1 See above, note 8. 

™ Gilchrist (?) in Quarterly Review, vm (1812), 290; Gifford and Dyce in The Dramatic 
Works and Poems of James Shirley (London, 1833), 1, liv. 





LXII 
THE TEMPLE AND THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


UPERFICIAL resemblances between George Herbert’s The Temp): 

and John Keble’s The Christian Year are too obvious to escape 
notice. Both emanated from little country parsonages, one at Bemerton, 
near Salisbury, the other at Hursley, five miles from Winchester, or 
possibly in part at Fairford in the Oxford region. Neither author in- 
tended his work for immediate publication. “Deliver this little book,” 
said Herbert, “‘to my dear brother Ferrar, and tell him he shall find in it 2 
picture of the many spiritual conflicts that have passed betwixt God anc 
my soul, before I could subject mine to the will of Jesus my Master. 
With the same modest self-effacement Keble planned, as one of his 
friends testified, “‘to go on improving the series all his life, and leave i: 
to come out, if judged useful, only when he should be fairly out of the 
way.”’ Each book, furthermore, was written when clouds had gathered 
thick about the Church, and possibly the rationalizing temper of the 
nineteenth century was a more insidious foe than the stiff-neckec 
Puritanism of the seventeenth. Inevitably, these two collections o/ 
sacred poems, the finest poetical expression of the Anglican Church. 
have been linked together. 

But there are differences, also, of more consequence than these ac- 
cidental likenesses. Herbert, the scion of a proud and noble family, whose 
sons were active in the affairs of the world, Keble born in a quiet country 
parsonage to inherit his father’s calling—they could not have the same 
understanding of religion. In one was all the individualism of the 
Renaissance, the spirit that marked so strongly the personality of his 
brother, Lord Herbert. In the other was the chastened, self-effacing 
temper of the Oxford scholar and the country divine. Each wrote in the 
style of his day. It is the manner of Donne as against that of Gray anc 
Wordsworth, the restless, curious energy of the Renaissance against the 
placid flow of thought of a later age. The emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity that Wordsworth recommended is Keble’s not Herbert’s. Suc 
differences, and others, are of vital significance. 

The two men stand apart for reasons deeper than mere circumstance 
Although each was confronted with ecclesiastical dangers that may have 
served in part as incentives to composition, neither was preoccupic¢ 
with them. Herbert rarely alludes to the dissensions of his day, as he does 
in the phrases, ‘‘th’ old sinnes and new doctrines of our land” and the 
“debates and fretting jealousies.’"* More of this appears in The Christian 


1 “Priesthood”; “Church Rents and Schismes.” 
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Year. Keble speaks of the “veiled hearts” of the torpid clergy and the 
“watchful foes’’ of the Church and the “gathering twilight’ round it. The 
crisis was at hand: 


There is much need; for not as yet 
Are we in shelter or repose. 


But the situation was less tense than later when the Lyra A postolica was 
composed. The sterner cal] to arms that sounds there in a few sonnets, 
especially in the reference to Whig Liberals, 


Who shout for joy to see the rufhan band 
Come to reform, where ne’er they came to pray, 


is heard too, somewhat more faintly, through The Christian Year, in 
lines like these on Advent Sunday: 


Awake! why linger in the gorgeous town, 
Sworn liegemen of the Cross and thorny crown.’ 


Although such indignation against political interference is more ap- 
parent here than in The Temple, nevertheless even these poems are but 
slightly tinged with it. The poets turned from the troubled world of their 
times to their inner selves. Neither the Machiavellian court and the 
Puritan wrangling nor the disturbing Parliamentary reforms of the 
Whigs made matter for these searchings of the heart. 

Keble, however, speaks rather of the heart of man universal in its 
communion with God, whereas Herbert is introspective and self-analytic 
as thoroughly as is John Bunyan in Grace Abounding. Twice in ‘‘Mat- 
tens’’ Herbert asks: ““My God, what is a heart’’; and it is the “naked, 
thinking heart”’ of John Donne that he bares to his Creator. He craves 
“but one half houre of comfort for my heart.” The range of his lyr‘cs is 
delimited by the query, “What doth this noise of thoughts within my 
heart?’’* “Love Unknown” traces its clinical history, while ““Method” 
begins, “‘Poor heart lament” and ends, “Glad heart rejoice.”” Again and 
again this word recurs, as Herbert wrestles with his problem, the union 
of the finite and the infinite. He is less concerned than Keble with 
thoughts of the Church as an institution; it is his own human heart that 
he lays bare, or, in his own expressive phrase, “some one corner of a 
feeble heart.’’* Possibly the English Reformation was more a matter of 
conviction than many historians have admitted. 

Keble is much less individualistic; he belonged not to the Renaissance 
but to Victorian England. He represents a class, a calling; man’s self, the 
Church, and Deity are his centers of interest, where the focal points of 


2 “Second Sunday after Trinity’; “Fifth Sunday after Easter’’; “Advent Sunday.” 
3 “Glimpse”; “Familie.’’ 4 “Decay.” 
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Herbert’s thought are only self and God. When Newman declared in the 
A pologia that he once rested “‘in the thought of two and two only abso- 
lute and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator’’ he 
came close to Herbert’s mental attitude. Keble doubtless felt the same; 
for he was filled with that same interior piety. Nevertheless, owing 
partly to temperament, the poet’s self does not intrude in his work as it 
does in Herbert’s. 

This extremely personal note lends interest to the poems of Herbert 
as to those of Donne. Had Keble written more concerning “the stil] 
wrestlings of the lonely heart,” or the 

Storms within 
That heave the struggling heart with wilder din, 
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the contrast with Herbert would not have been so strong. The Christian 
Year makes little of that. In Keble’s admission, 
I thought it scorn with Thee to dwell, 
A Hermit in a silent cell, 
While, gaily sweeping by, 
Wild Fancy blew his bugle strain, 
And marshall’d all his gallant train 
In the world’s wondering eye, 


he leaves no impression of actual self-denial. The phrasing has all the 
vague generality and even the personification of neo-classic verse. Con- 
trast with this Herbert’s confession of unworthiness in “Priesthood,” 
or even more his story of self-denial in ‘“The Pearl,” where he specifies 
the high hope as scholar, courtier, and man of the world that he aban- 
doned at his ordination. It was an actual personal sacrifice to which 
Charles Cotton paid generous tribute® and which was then generally 
forgotten until Charles Eliot Norton again stressed it. “The Pearl” 
sounds like a transcript of Herbert’s innermost thoughts, and to read it 
seems almost a violation of the author’s privacy. 

The same contrast appears between Herbert’s “Mortification” and 
Keble’s “Burial of the Dead.’ Herbert regards all life, the swaddling 
clothes of the infant, the boy’s tired slumber, the joys of youth, the 
abode of manhood, and the weakness of old age, as merely prefigurations 
of death. Each stanza clings to this thought, ending with expressive 
phrases like “bound for Death” and “House of Death,” until with a 
characteristically abrupt change of thought the poem ends: 


Yet, Lord, instruct us so to die, 
That all these dyings may be Life in Death. 


5 “Wednesday before Easter”; “Fourth Sunday after Epiphany”; “First Sunday after 
Easter.” * “To my old and worthy friend, Mr. Izaak Walton.” 
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The theme, to be sure, is universal; but it is so intensely realized that it 
conveys strongly the impression of a personal emotion. In general, it 
may be said, verse was for Herbert a strongly personal expression like 
prayer, 
that which while I use 
I am with Thee.’ 


“The Burial of the Dead” lacks this. It presents one of the customary 
autumn pictures, which may give fitting background for the suggestion 
of the mourners in the churchyard, the soothing words of Christ, and the 
final thought, better to sleep a while in the shadow of the church than to 
struggle on. The feeling is as universal as that of Gray’s “Elegy,”’ the 
universality of ‘‘Crossing the Bar” as opposed to the extremely personal 
note of “‘Prospice.” 

In all this Herbert showed himself distinctly a man of the Renaissance. 
But the fact that he cared much less than Keble for the Church as a 
divine institution may be in part responsible for the contrast. There can 
be no question of his devotion to the Church; the words ring true: 

I joy, deare Mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments, and hue 
Both sweet and bright. 


At one extreme he saw Rome, at the other Geneva, and turned back, 
just as Hooker did, to his own church, conscious that, 
A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean, not yet too gay, 
Shows who is best.® 


He recognized, also, some of the doctrines of the Church. “Sweet Peace”’ 
tells of a “Prince of Old” and the twelve stalks of wheat that sprang 
from his grave and spread the world over, as ““Whitsunday”’ refers to 


That fire which once descended 
On thy Apostles. 


But of the Apostolic Succession and other Catholic doctrines there is far 
less in Herbert than in Keble. Although in ‘‘To All Angels and Saints” 
he would reverence those “glorious spirits,’ the saints, and the Virgin, 
that “holy mine whence came the gold,” he still is hesitant “to make a 
posie for inferiour power.” The sixteenth-century English Church took 
less interest in the theology of the Reformation than in the forms and 
general spirit of the Church. In ‘‘Ungratefulnesse” Herbert is outspoken 
on the essential doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation and silent on 
much else, and in “‘Divinitie” he takes the typical Anglican position that 


7 “The Quidditie.” § “The British Church.” 
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all essential doctrine is ‘‘cleare as Heav’n, from whence it came.”’ The 
Church for Herbert lies in the heart of man, not in any institution; “al] 
thy frame and fabrick is within.’”® 
The Christian Year, on the other hand, represents more adequately 
the theology of the Anglican Church. Its author’s main purpose was to 
present the “sound rule of faith” and the “sober standard of feeling in 
matters of practical religion” that are offered in the Book of Prayer. 
Thus the Church with its associations and simple dignity is brought to 
the hearts of its readers in, 
all the rites, 
By which our Mother’s voice invites 
Our God to bless our home delights, 
And sweeten every secret tear, 


and the duties of the true churchman are ever in his mind.!° As Keble in 
this poem remembers the funeral service, the baptismal rite, and Holy 
Communion, in others he writes of ‘““The Three Absolutions’”’ and 
“Lights at Vespers.’’ One may recall the poem “Lent” in The Temple; 
but there is far more of such ritualism in The Christian Year and more of 
the characteristic doctrines of the Church. Keble lays stress on those 
simple virtues, humility, patience, and charity, so often neglected by 
self-seeking individuals but never forgotten by the Church. His thought 
turns constantly to the martyrs and saints of sacred history and the 
guardian angels. The Church, moreover, for him stands in the more 
strictly Catholic sense as the living representative of Christ on earth, 
and the sacramental system is regarded as one divinely appointed means 
of communion between the individual soul and God. Much of this 
may be implicit in The Temple, but it becomes the very essence of The 
Christian Year. Herbert’s “‘Constancie” is a fine character sketch of the 
faithful, steadfast Christian heart. Keble’s “St. Matthias Day’’ begins 
with the same sort of portrait, but proceeds at once to thoughts of the 
Church, the Bride of Christ, 
Whose arm supports her, on Whose faithful breast 
Her persecuted head she meekly bows, 
Sure pledge of her eternal rest. 


This strongly marked theology as contrasted with Herbert’s individual- 
istic attitude constitutes the second great difference between the two 
poets. 


* “Sion.” 
10 “Sunday Next before Advent’; “Tuesday in Whitsun-Week”; Fifth Sunday after 
Trinity”; “St. Philip.” 
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In style of expression and mode of treatment the same contrast is 
noticeable between Herbert’s work and Keble’s. The latter, from its 
very purpose, is adapted to the days of the ecclesiastical year rather than 
to the poet’s self. The poems make their departure from some timely 
Biblical story or character or from some scene in nature. Much of the 
beauty of The Christian Year, in fact, lies in the choiceness of these 
Biblical allusions and paraphrases. They surpass in value the descriptive 
passages, which are often so lacking in precision that they are not less 
sure on places which the poet had never seen than on those familiar to 
him, and consequently are too apt to promote a rather dreamy, inatten- 
tive reading. 

Keble’s poems, furthermore, have a progress such as one might find 
in a sermon. Beginning as they do with Biblical incident or natural 
scene, they move on from thought to thought. The poem for the Sixth 
Sunday after Epiphany, for example, starts with the cry of many for 
surcease of doubt and struggle in death. But this, as the poet shows, is 
not the way of the true warrior or lover, who welcomes the conflict 
with its uncertain issue. The poet, for his part, would rather live in doubt 
of the outcome of it all, trusting in God, than close with aught else. In 
such pieces there is more narrative and exposition than the lyric can 
really bear, and we turn back to the intensely personal outpourings of 
Herbert for that emotional unity which the lyric needs. Herbert’s 
“Constancie,” which apparently inspired Wordsworth’s “Happy War- 
rior,” is a character sketch in verse of the stable Christian heart. Both 
these poems are artistically focussed on the one theme or emotion. 
Keble, however, does not close with his portrait, beautifully drawn, of 
God’s chosen priest. He proceeds to consider the mission of the Church, 
God’s ‘‘very self below.”’ Such turning from personal to more universal 
themes was probably inevitable for him. Shy and retiring in disposition, 
he found sure footing where the Church lent authority and support and 
for that Church he spoke. 

The poems of The Temple, in contrast, show extreme condensation; 
for they end as they begin with the emotion of the moment. If there is 
progress in his lyrics it is psychic, some sudden change in feeling; whereas 
in Keble the progress is intellectual, a train of thought to establish an 
idea held at the start. Everywhere are found the abrupt beginnings and 
endings. ‘‘My stock lies dead” or ‘Death, thou wast once an uncouth, 
hideous thing” are typical opening lines. Only occasionally does Keble 
follow this practice. He more often aims at a decisive close; but seldom 
achieves a rich personal expression like Herbert’s, 
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And that repose 

And peace which ev’rywhere 
With so much earnestnesse you do pursue 

Is only there." 


The dialectic of Herbert’s monologues, also, where he applied the manner 
of Donne to spiritual themes, is highly condensed. The sonnet, “‘Sinne,” 
is a fine instance of such compactness. The thought is tersely presented; 
the details are marshalled, not for the display of intellectual ingenuity, 
but for the enlargement and enforcement of the thought; then comes the 
abrupt close: 

Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 

Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 

Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and sundayes, sorrow dogging sinne, 

Affiictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and strategems to catch us in. 

Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 

Blessings beforehand, tyes of gratefulnesse, 

The sound of glorie ringing in our eares; 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 

Angels and grace, eternal] hopes and fears. 

Yet all these fences and their whole aray 

One cunning bosome-sinne blows quite away. 


Herbert’s diction is well adapted to this compact style of expression. 
Words and phrases are of startling vigor; they tingle with meaning and 
nuances fresh to the mind. Thus: 

In ev’ry path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sicknesse makes him pale and wan; (‘‘Man’’) 
Why dost thou prie, 
And turn, and leer, and with a licorous eye 
Look high and low; (“The Discharge’) 
The fleet Astronomer can bore 
And thred the spheres with his quick-piercing minde; (‘‘Vanitie”’) 
Then came‘brave Glorie puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he. (““The Quip’’) 


Many of the metaphors are bold as the ideas are often fantastic. 
“Prayer” is just a tissue of phrases descriptive of the theme, some choice 
and others far-fetched. We can hardly agree with Keble that his predeces- 
sor is simply cloaking his deep love for God beneath this veil of conceits. 
It was the style of the day, and it seems for Herbert the only true form 
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of expression, for into those strange metaphors went much of that secular 
learning and of that restless, inquiring intellect that his simple faith 
could not draw forth. So true thought and feeling, “wit,’’ and vigorous 
language go hand in hand. How characteristic is the poem, “Confes- 
sion,” for example, which reminds us that afflictions bore into the secret 
chambers of the heart more surely than a gimlet into timber or a mole in 
the ground, and that he, therefore, since “only an open breast doth shut 
them out,” resolves to conceal nothing. 

During the first Stuart reigns personality enjoyed a freedom of expres- 
sion that it has not had since, and poets sought new themes and a new 
manner. Donne had discarded the conventional trappings of poetry, 
and wit was left to find a substitute. Jonson had established for the lyric 
new standards of form. Such was Herbert’s literary background. By 
Keble’s time poetry had again attained a settled mode of thought and 
expression. Like Newman he was influenced by poets of the eighteenth 
century. His personification of “wild Fancy” quoted above is in the neo- 
classic manner. He several times reproduced the prevailing mood and 
the stanzaic form of Gray’s “Elegy”; and at least twice, in “Sunday after 
Ascension” and “Purification,”’ he employed the more distinctive “Burns 
stanza,” whose peculiar lilt was hardly suited to his theme. More skil- 
fully he imitated the meter of Milton’s Horatian Ode. Again and again, 
as in “All Saints’ Day,” he brings together the material and the spiritual 
as Wordsworth did. When Newman, therefore, in the Apologia declared 
that the poems of The Christian Year sounded an original note, he must 
have been thinking of their content; it was their import, not their de- 
rivative style, that awakened “in the hearts of thousands a new music, 
the music of a school, long unknown in England” 

Hence the poems of The Temple come to the modern world with a 
touch of freshness not found in The Christian Year. Herbert’s sinewy 
vigor of expression, his intellectual energy, his close fusion of mind and 
heart make a strong appeal today. Even eccentricities of expression are 
forgiven him by an age given to poetical insurgency of its own. In just 
that way each of the great religious poets of the century, Herbert, 
Vaughan, Crashaw, and Traherne, laid bare his personality before his 
readers, in poems illumined by what Crashaw called the “‘interior ray.”’ 
That seemingly more restricted theme, as is often the case in lyric 
poetry, has had the further reach; for the rise from the individual to the 
universal is both easy and natural. The quiet, placid faith of The 
Christian Year may be just what a restless, uncertain generation needs, 
but the heart-searchings of Herbert make the stronger appeal. 

ELBERT N. S. THOMPSON 


University of Iowa 
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“A Double Janus” (“Paradise Lost” XI, 129) 
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Tue TEMPLE OF JANUS QUADRIFRONS from Romanarum Antiquitatum Libri Decem... 


collecti a Ioanne Rosino (Basilex, 1583), p. 43. This picture was almost certainly known to 
Ben Jonson (p. 1029, below), and may have been seen by Milton. 








LXIII 
“A DOUBLE JANUS” (PARADISE LOST XI. 129) 


CCORDING to the seventeenth-century interpretation of Ezekiel 1 
and x, the cherubim were beings with four faces, as Milton indi- 
cates in describing the ‘Chariot of Paternal Deity” 
convoyed 
By four Cherubic shapes, four Faces each 
Had wondrous (P. L. v1. 752-754). 


This is repeated later, when Michael in his descent to the Garden of 
Eden is accompanied by 
the Cohort bright 
Of watchful Cherubim; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus (P. L. x1. 127-129). 


There is no need to furnish proof that Janus is conventionally thought 
of as having two faces, bifrons (4ineid xu. 198);' in the Areopagitica 
Milton himself speaks of “Janus with his two controversal faces.” It 
has been easy, then, for commentators to assume that in Paradise Lost 
he doubled the normal Janus to make a cherub-like figure. 

Yet such an assumption, I believe, is not in harmony with the poet’s 
usual manner of expression. He often magnifies what he presents, as in 

worse 


Than Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire (P. L. 11. 626-628). 


Yet the gorgons themselves are not changed, but their normal form re- 
mains the basis of comparison. Much the same may be said of “fierce as 
ten furies” (P. L. 11. 671). Double is used by Milton as a vague word to 
indicate great magnitude, as in the “double terror’ of Adam (P. L. x. 
850). But in reference to Janus it is literal. Sin is “double-formed” (P. L. 
1. 741); she, however, is literally so, being much of the form of Virgil’s 
Scylla or Spenser’s Error (F. Q. 1. i. 14, 15).2 Fame in Samson Agonistes 
is a monstrous figure, apparently invented by Milton: 


Fame if not double-fac’t is double mouth’d, 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds, 


1 John Selden writes: “Nec enim bifrontem potes eum non pene agnoscere”’ (Jani An- 
glorum Facies Altera, Ad lectorem). Plutarch asks (Roman Questions x1): “Why used the 
ancient coinage to have stamped on one side a double-faced head of Janus?”’ For many 
examples of coins with this figure, see H. Cohen, Médailles Consulaires, plates 18, 44-70, 
75.—The adjective geminus, as applied by the classical Latins (e.g., Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
xxxim, 13) to Janus with two faces, apparently has no relation to Milton’s double. 

? Cf. also a figure in Heywood’s Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels, p. 571. 
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On both his wings, one black, th’ other white, 
Bears greatest names in his wild aerie flight (971-974). 


This seems to be Milton’s own mythology. He denies it the deformity 
of two faces, that of Falsehood in Jonson’s Masque of Queens, but gives 
it two mouths.’ Cartari tells of two kinds of fame, good and bad, the one 
having white, the other black wings,‘ and on a title-page that must have 
been known to Milton, that of Raleigh’s History of the World, Good Fame 
is white, Bad Fame black. Milton’s treatment of Fame is as bold an 
adaptation of traditional material as to double Janus, but Fame is an 
independent figure, while Janus appears for the sake of making some- 
thing else clearer. For that reason he should be well known and clear as 
a suitable basis for poetical exposition, according to Milton’s habit of 
using logical method in his poetry. 

Such a basis is to be found in the Janus quadrifrons® of whom Macro- 
bius writes: “Caius Bassus in eo libro, quem de dis composuit, Ianum 
bifrontem fingi ait quasi superum atque inferum ianitorem, eundem 
quadriformem quasi universa climata maiestate conplexum” (I. 9. 13). 
He mentions also a statue with four faces brought to Rome from Falerii, 
of which Servius writes: ‘Postea captis Faleriis, civitate Tusciae, inven- 
tum est simulacrum Iani cum frontibus quattuor . . . Ianum sane apud 
aliquos bifrontem, apud aliquos quadrifrontem esse non mirum est” 
(On Aineid vu. 607). Such a Janus was known to various later writers. 
Pierius Valerianus in his Hieroglyphica® gives a heading to Quadrifrons; 
Alexandrus ab Alexandro mentions Janus “cum frontibus quatuor”’;’ 
Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus also speaks of Janus quadrifrons or quadriceps, 
connecting his four faces with the four seasons.® A picture of a medal of 
Hadrian with Janus Quadrifrons on the reverse is given by Sebastiano 
Erizzo in his Discorso sopra le Medaglie degli Antichi.® Erizzo’s discussion 
gives more space to Janus Bifrons than to the figure on the medal. 

3 Is the same idea implied by giving Fame two trumpets on the title-page of Baziliologia 
(1618)? * Cartari, Le Imagini degli Dei Degli Antichi (Padoa, 1608), p. 365. 

5 Mentioned without explanation in the note in A. W. Verity’s Paradise Lost. 

* Lyons, 1594.—There are other editions from 1556 to 1615. 

7 Geniales Dies 1. 14.—There are editions from 1522 to 1673. He is mentioned by Ben 
Jonson in the notes of his Hymenai. 

8 De deis gentium libri sive syntagma xvii, s. v. Janus. Various editions from 1583 to 1743. 
Mentioned by Ben Jonson in the footnotes to his description of his Entertainment for the 
Coronation of James I. 

® He says, however, that some think this coin represents the three-headed Geryon. One 
of these is Pierio Valeriano, who mentions it in his discussion of tricipites in Hieroglyphica 
(Lyons, 1594), p. 297. J. Toutain, in his article on Janus in Daremberg and Saglio’s 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités, says that we have no représentation figurée of Janus Quadri- 
frons. See also my reference in footnote 10 below to a figure given by Rosinus. I have 
found no recent account of either of the coins mentioned. 
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While this makes plain enough the distribution of the idea that Janus, 
like the Cherubs, might be represented with four faces, it does not 
clarify Milton’s word double, as applied to the figure with four faces. 
The possibility of explaining this goes back to St. Augustine, but not, 
so far as I have observed, farther: 

Cum vero eum faciunt quadrifrontem et Ianum geminum appellant, ad quattuor 
mundi partes hoc interpretantur, quasi aliquid spectet mundus foras sicut per 
omnes facies Ianus. Deinde si Janus est mundus et mundus quattuor partibus con- 
stat, falsum est simulacrum Iani bifrontis; aut si propterea verum est, quia etiam 
nomine Orientis et Occidentis totus solet mundus intelligi, numquid, cum duas 
partes alias nominamus Septentrionis et Austri, sicut illum quadrifrontem dicunt 
geminum Ianum, ita quisquam geminum dicturus est mundem? (De civitate Dei 
vit. 8.) 


Like Augustine, Isidore of Seville argues against Janus as a god: “Cum 
vero faciunt eum quadrifrontem et Ianum geminum appellant, ad quat- 
tuor mundi partes hoc referunt, vel ad quattuor elementa sive tempora. 
Sed dum hoc fingunt, monstrum, non deum faciunt”’ (Etymologiarum 
Lib. vit, 37). The identification of Janus Geminus with Janus Quadri- 
frons is found at a later time in the Romanarum Antiquitatum Libri 
Decem of Joannes Rosinus: “Cognomina Jani varia fuerunt: dictus 
enim fuit Ianus Bifrons, Ianus Geminus, vel Quadrifrons, etc. . . . Ianus 
Geminus, sive Quadrifrons fictus & appellatus fuit, quod universa 
climata maiestate sua complecteretur.’’!® Rosinus also gives a figure of 
an ancient coin showing the fourfold Janus, and one of the temple of 
the god, surmounted by the statue with its four faces, three of them 
visible. From Rosinus apparently came the temple of Janus Quadrifrons 
in Jonson’s Part of King James’s Entertainment in Passing to his Corona- 
tion. Janus, says Ben, “‘respecteth all climates and fills all parts of the 
world with his majesty.”” The head of Janus set up over the temple 
erected at Temple Bar for the purpose of the entertainment was fourfold. 

The interpretation of Janus which Jonson apparently took from Ros- 
inus is much like that in the quotation from St. Augustine given above. 
It is similar to John Calvin’s exposition of the meaning of the Cherubim 
in Ezekiel: 


Deus . . . dedit singulis Cherubim quatuor capita: deinde voluit Cherubim esse 
quatuor. Nunc quod numerum spectat, non dubito quin Deus voluerit docere, 
diffundi suam virtutem per omnes mundi plagas. Scimus enim mundum in 
quatuor partes dividi. Ergo, ut sciret populus Dei providentiam ubique dominari 
in mundo, locati sunt quatuor Cherubim.... Iam ut simul pateat, nullam 


10 Pp, 41F-42A (Basilza, 1583).—Editions were issued in 1585 and 1613, and as late as 
1743. Ben Jonson mentions the work in the footnotes to his description of the Entertainment 
at the coronation of King James, 
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creaturam a se ipsa moveri, sed omnes agitationes esse ex arcano Dei instinctu, 
ideo singulis Cherubim tribuit quatuor capita: quasi diceret angelos exercere 
imperium Dei in toto orbe, non tantum in parte aliqua: deinde sic agitari omnes 
creaturas, ac si conjunctae essent cum ipsis angelis. Dicit ergo esse quatuor 
singulis capita, nempe quia si fidei oculis reputemus quomodo Deus mundum 
gubernet, apparebit in omni agitatione virtus illa angelica. Ergo perinde est ac 
si angeli gestarent capita omnium animalium, hoc est in se comprehenderent 
palam et conspicue omnia elementa, et omnes mundi partes. Hoc de quatuor 
capitibus (Pralectiones in Ezechielis Proph., 1, 4). 

Deinde quatuor capita tribuuntur singulis animalibus, ut sciamus nullam 
mundi partem eximi ab eius providentia (Jbid., x, 14). 


The similarity is enough to strike the attention of Milton, because he was 
accustomed to think of the fables of the heathen as founded on Biblical 
truths." He may actually have thought of the fourfold Janus as a per- 
verted idea of the Cherubim spread among the heathen. This would 
have made easier the use of one to illustrate the other. 

Though much can be said for Janus Quadrifrons, it yet remains true 
that he is much less familiar than Janus with two faces. For example, 
his more complex form is not mentioned by Natalis Comes or Cartari in 
their mythological works. Yet since a number of books dealing with 
Janus Quadrifrons were accessible in Milton’s day, he could have ex- 
pected some at least of his readers, those especially “fit,” to recognize 
his “‘double Janus” as an established mythological figure. To such readers 
Milton, according to his habit, is suggesting something like “that four- 
faced Janus of which you have read.” In proportion as Janus Quadrifrons 
is unfamiliar, it can the less be asserted that the poet is using a classical 
figure to make clearer the description of the cherubim. It is likely that 
most of Milton’s readers knew the cherubim better than they did Janus 
Quadriceps. If so, Milton has kept the form of illustrating the less 
known by the better known, but has actually reversed the two subjects. 
This license, properly granted to a poet, gives an effect of novelty, be- 
cause the comparison of Janus Quadrifrons to the cherubs is new and 
striking; indeed, except for Jonson’s reference, Janus with four faces 
apparently does not occur in poetry before Milton. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke University 


1 E.g. Paradise Lost x. 578-584, 
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LXIV 
GRIMMELSHAUSENS UNGARISCHE WIEDERTAUFER 


| 19. Kapitel des 5. Buches seines Simplicissimus berichtet Grim- 
melshausen ,,etwas wenigs von den ungarischen Wiedertiufern und 
ihrer Art zu leben.“ 

Hatte man in friiheren Jahrzehnten geglaubt, ,,fiir dieses Erlebnis 
[mit den Wiedertiaufern] fande sich héchstens Raum im Anschluf an 
seine Reise von Baden nach Wien, so daf die . . . Liicke [in Grimmels- 
hausens Biographie zwischen 1640-45] vielleicht durch einen Aufenthalt 
in Ungarn auszufiillen wire,“ so steht heute fest, daS von ausgedehn- 
ten Reisen abzusehen ist.2 Nach den neueren Forschungsergebnissen® 
ist Grimmelshausen nicht einmal in Wien, viel weniger je in Ungarn 
gewesen. Auf Grund des angeblichen Mangels an persénlicher Bekannt- 
schaft mit den ungarischen Wiedertiufern soll Grimmelshausen die 
miinsterischen Anabaptisten als Vorbild verwandt haben;‘ oder er soll 
Gelegenheit gehabt haben, ,,die Art der Wiedertaufer in den Talern 
des Schwarzwaldes‘‘* kennenzulernen. Auferdem erinnere ,,die staatliche 


1R. M. Werner, “Hist. und poet. Chronologie bei Grimmelshausen,” Studien zur vergl. 
Literaturgesch., vir, (1908), Kap. I: “Simpl. Simpl.,”” 77-106. 

2 Dieffenbacher, “Grimmelshausens Bedeutung fiir die badische Volkskunde,” Kor- 
respondenzblatt des Gesamtvereins der deutschen Geschichts- und Altertumsvereine, 49. Jhrg., 
Nr. 12 (Berlin: Dez., 1901), S. 195; A. Bechtoldt, J. J. Christ. von Grimmelshausen und 
seine Zeit (Miinchen: Musarion, 1919), S. 159.—J. Tittmann hielt z. B. Reisen ins Ausland, 
nach der Schweiz, Paris und Amsterdam fiir wahrscheinlich; vgl. Dt. Dichter des 17. 
Jhrdts, vu: “Simpl.,” xii (Einleitung). 

3 Gust. Kénnecke-J. H. Scholte, Quellen und Forschungen zur Lebensgeschichte Grimmels- 
hausens (Weimar: Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen; [Bd. 1:] 1926, (Bd. m:] 1928), 1, 303 u. a. 
O.; H. H. Borcherdt, Grimmelshausens Werke (Berlin: Bong und Co., 1921), tv. Teil, 429: 
Anm. zu S, 145: ,,Grimmelshausen war nicht in Ungarn. . . .“ 

‘ F. Hoffmann, Erlduterungen z. Grimmelshausens Simpl. Simpl. (Leipzig: H. Beyer,s. a.), 
S. 103. 

* Dieffenbacher, op. cit., 197: ,,Ganz aus dem Empfinden und der Ideenwelt seiner Umge- 
bung heraus diirften wohl die folgenden Stellen des Simplicissimus geschrieben sein. So . . . 
jenes eigenartige Kapitel des V. Buches, wo Gr. seine uopistischen Ideen entwickelt und 
fiir die Wiedertaufer schwirmt, deren gottgefalliges Leben er angeblich auf ihren Héfen 
in Ungarn beobachtet haben will. Auch hier haben wir nichts anderes vor uns als eine 
Einwirkung der im Schwarzwald und in der Ortenau lebendigen schwarmgeisterischen 
Anschauungen. Die Gestalten eines Michael Sattler aus St. Peter [aus Staufen bei Freiburg 
i. Br.; 1527 zu Rotenburg am Neckar verbrannt] und des Kiirschners Melchior Hofmann 
aus Hall in Schwaben, der 1533 das Herannahen des Reiches Christi in StraSburg ver- 
kiindet hatte, steigen vor uns auf. Die ’Briiderlie,’ die Wiedertadufer, haben sich nach 
Gothein noch im 17. Jhdt., also zu Grimmelshausens Zeit, in der Ortenau mehrfach 
geregt. (Schrigdruck von mir veranla£t!)—Obwohl die ,,Briiderlie“ in der weinreichen 
Landschaft in Baden“zwischen dem Schwarzwald und dem Rhein sich mehrfach geregt 
haben, kénnen diese” Schweizer Briider, die keine besonderen Gemeinschaftskolonien 
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Regelung der Arbeit und des Familienlebens bei den [ungar.] Wieder- 
tiufern .. . stark an ahnliche Einrichtungen in Thomas Morus’ Utopia 
und Valentin Andreas’ Christianopolis. Auch einige Einrichtungen der 
Civitas Solis des Campanella, z. B. die Sauglingspflege,‘“¢ finde sich bei 
Grimmelshausens ungarischen Anabaptisten wieder. 

In den folgenden Ausfiihrungen wird darzulegen versucht, da Grim- 
melshausens Beschreibung der ungarischen Wiedertiufer keinesfalls 
auf utopistischen Ideen, auf einem gedanklichen Wolkenkuckucksheim 
fu®t, sondern auf geschichtlichen Tatsachen. Dazu diirften die Aus- 
fiihrungen eine befriedigendere Antwort auf die Frage geben, aus welcher 
Quelle Grimmelshausen sein Wissen um die Wiedertaufer geschépft habe. 

Gliicklicherweise erwaihnt Grimmelshausen in seiner Beschreibung 
solch markante Ziige, da® wir keine allzu grofen Schwierigkeiten haben, 
eine ganz bestimmte geschichtliche wiedertauferische Gemeinde zu er- 
kennen. So spricht er, um hier nur einige Charakterziige zu nennen: 


1. von den ,,wiedertduferischen Héfen, auf denen die Wiedertaufer ein Leben 
fiihrten, das demjenigen 

2. der ,,jiidischen Essder“ glich; 

3. nirgends sah man ,,Manns- und Weibsbilder untereinander vermischt, son- 
dern an jedem bestimmten Ort auch jedes bestimmtes Geschlecht absonderlich 
seine obliegende Arbeit verrichten“; 

4. man ,,fande Zimmer in welchen nur Kindbetterinnen waren; 

5. andere sonderbare [=besondere] Sal hatten nichts anders in sich als viel 
Wiegen mit Séuglingen, die von hierzu bestimmten Weibern mit Wischen und 
Speisen beobachtet wurden, da sich deren Miitter nicht um sie bekiimmern 
dorften, als wenn sie taglich zu dreien gewissen Zeiten kamen, ihnen ihre milch- 
teiche Briiste zu bieten‘‘; 

6. durch Arbeitsverteilung wufte eine jede und ein jeder, was sie oder er tun 
sollte: ,,Da war eine ein Wiascherin, die ander ein Bettmacherin die dritte 
Viehmagd . . . Gleichwie die Amter unter dem weiblichen Geschlecht ordentlich 
ausgeteilt waren, also wuste auch unter den Mannern und Jiinglingen jeder sein 
Geschifte“; 

7. ,man sahe die Handwerker in ihren Werkstitten arbeiten, als wann sie 
es verdingt hatten. Unter einem Vorsteher gewannen sie durch ihrer Hand Arbeit 
ihren leiblichen Unterhalt und bemiihten sich die iibrige Zeiten mit dem Lob 
und Dienst Gottes und ihrer Seelen Seligkeit“; 

8. ,,kein Fluch, Murmelung noch Ungeduld wurde bei ihnen gespiirt, ja man 
hérte kein unniitzes Wort“; 

9. ,,sie hatten .. . groBe Schitze.“? 





griindeten, fiir die im Simpl. erwihnten Charakterziige nicht in Frage kommen, wie sich 
aus dem oben folgenden Text meines Artikels ergeben wird. 

* H. H. Borcherdt, ibid. ; vgl. (nach Borcherdt) Fritz Sternberg, Grimmelshausen und die 
dt. sat.-pol. Lit. seiner Zeit (Triest, 1913), S. 251. 

7 Zitiert nach J. Tittmann, of. cit., Bd. vm. 
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ol Diese und alle anderen in Grimmelshausen erwahnten Ziige finden 
ta sich in einer Wiedertéufergemeinde vor, die noch heute existiert. Es ist 
7 dies die ,,Hutterische Bruderschaft,“* die ,,Hutterische Kirche. Ihre 
bei Mitglieder nennen sich die ,,Hutterischen Briider“ oder kurz die ,,Hut- 
, terischen.“ 
= Ehe mit Hilfe von Brief- und Chronikmaterial aus dem 16. und 17. 
alls Jhdt. der Beweis fiir diese Behauptung gefiihrt wird, mége des besseren 
ae Verstandnisses wegen zunichst daran erinnert® werden, daf die Hutteri- 
= schen Briider, die ein Zweig der Schweizer Briider sind, 1526 sich zu 
her Nikolsburg in Mahren niederlieSen, um dann iiberall in diesem Lande 
be. Bruderhéfe anzulegen, auf denen zwischen 13-15 000 Mitglieder Unter- 
ng kunft fanden. Im Jahre 1622 aus Mihren vertrieben, fliichteten sie 
sg nach dem damaligen Ungarn, wo sie schon 1546 in SobotiSte und 1588 
“<i in Velké Levére—nérdlich von Bratislava in der heutigen Slowakei— 
on je eine Zweigniederlassung gegriindet hatten. Hier in Ungarn blieben 
en sie bis 1763. Da dieser Zeitraum auch das Erscheinungsjahr des Simpli- 
cissimusromans (1669) einschlieft, ist diese Tatsache besonders beach- 
tenswert. Die Hutterer bewohnten also wenigstens einen ungarischen 
od Bruderhof gegen 217 Jahre (1546-1763); alle hutterischen Gemeinden 
- verblieben hier wenigstens 141 Jahre (1622-1763).—Nachdem sie Un- 
garn im Jahre 1763 verlassen hatten, zogen sie nach Siebenbiirgen 
iel (1763-64), nach der Walachei (1764-70), in die Ukraine (1770-1874), 
nd endlich im Jahre 1874 nach Siiddakota in den U. S. A., im Jahre 1919 
mm z. T. nach Kanada, so daf noch heute auf dem nordamerikanischen 
‘h- Kontinent ungef. 6-7 000 Mitglieder in etwa 50 Bruderhéfen den Sitten 
und dem Glauben ihrer Vorfahren huldigen. 
un * 
“ ® So in den Ratsrezessen der Stadt Elbing vom 7. Okt. 1604; vgl. L. Neubaur, ,, Mahrische 
om Briider in Elbing,“‘ Zeitschrift f. Kirchengesch., xxx, 449 (Gotha, 1912): ,,...vnd 
weren ihre bruder nach der Zeyt [1536, dem Todesjahr ihres faihigsten Lehrers und Or- 
t. ganisators, Jakob Hueter: Huter: Hutter] auch von etlichen die Hutterische bruder- 
; schafften genennet worden.” 
a * Das hutterische Geschichtsmaterial ist z. T. enthalten in: Jos. Beck, Die Geschichts- 
rb biicher der Wiedertdufer in Oesterr.-Ung., ,,Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, 2. Abtlg.: 
Diplomataria et Acta,” x~m1 (Wien: Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1883); J. Loserth, Der 
in Anabaptismus in Tirol: Von seinen Anfangen bis zum Tode Jakob Huters, ,,Archiv f. dsterr. 
Gesch.,“‘ txxix, 2. Halfte (Wien, 1892); ders., Der Anabaptismus in Tirol: Vom Jahre 
1536 bis zu seinem Erléschen, in ibid., txx1x, 1. Halfte (Wien, 1892); ders., Der Com- 
_ munismus der Mahrischen Wiedertdufer im 16. und 17. Jhdt., in ibid., Lxxxt, 1. Halfte 
“h (Wien, 1894); B. W. Clark, “The Hutterian Communities,”’ Journal of Political Economy 
. (1924), 357-374, 468-486; eine Uebersetzung davon: Die Hutterischen Gemeinden (Leipzig: 
1€ 


Eberhard Arnold-Verlag, 1929).—Ich selbst bin dabei, einen diplomatischen Abdruck 
der altesten Chronik der Hutterischen Briider (1525-1665) zu verdffentlichen. Ich zitiere 
aus dieser Chronik (Abk.: Hutt. Chron.). 
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Im Lichte dieser Ausfiihrungen mége der Beweis erbracht werden, 
daf Grimmelshausens ungarische Wiedertaufer die Vorfahren der noch 
heute in Nordamerika lebenden Hutterischen Briider sind. 

Daf Grimmelshausen von ,,wiedertauferischen Héfen“ spricht, iiber- 
rascht uns nicht, da in allen Originalquellen die ,,(Bruder)héfe“ er- 
wahnt werden, wie denn auch heute noch die im slowakischen Sobotiste 
oder Velké Levare lebenden katholischen Nachkommen der Hutterer, 
die sog. Habaner, einen bestimmten geschlossenen Teil jener Dérfer 
bewohnen, den selbst die Slowaken ,,Habanerhof“ oder ,,Neuho/* 
nennen. Die Habaner werden von ihnen auch ,,Neuhéfler“ geheifien. 
Auch der antihutterisch gesinnte, schriftstellerisch riihrige Pfarrer Chri- 
stoph Andreas Fischer spricht 1607 in der Vorrede zu seinem ,,Hutteri- 
schen Taubenkobel‘‘’® ausdriicklich von der ,,Widertaéuffer Hauser und 
Héfe.“—In einer lateinischen Quelle aus dem Jahre 1697, die sich mit 
den Hutterischen Briidern in SobotiSte befaBt, findet man die ,,Aula 
Anabaptistarum‘" erwahnt. Ebenso sagt der ungarische Geschichts- 
forscher Mathias Belius bei der Beschreibung der ,,oppidum Szabatis- 
tinum: Szabatistinum, quod Slaui Szobotistye vocant . . . : Memoranda 
hic est Anabaptistarum colonia, vulgo, Aula Anabaptistica, & Slauis, 
Dwur Habansky.‘““*—Die Hutterer unserer Tage gebrauchen fast aus- 
schlieSlich ,,Bruderhof.“ 

Wichtiger ist, da8 Grimmelshausen die ungarischen Wiedertiufer mit 
den Essdern vergleicht, die ja bekanntlich die Giitergemeinschaft pfleg- 
ten. Weder die ,,schweizerischen Briider‘* noch die ,,Ministen oder 
Wiedertaufer““ kannten ein derartiges wirtschaftliches System. Daf die 
Giitergemeinschaft sonst einer der hervorstechenden Charakterziige 
der essderhaften Hutterer gewesen ist, ersicht man u. a. daraus, dat) 
diese Tatsache von Aufenstehenden besonders erwahnt wird. So kam 
1580 ,,Thomas Newman Von Wolffsheym/vom Reiu§trom .. . herein 
zur gmain . . . Er het gehért wie Im Landt Marhern ein volck wer/das 
Inn Chriftlicher ainigkait vnd Gmain{schafft lebet/nach formb der 


10 “‘Ingolstatt . . . Anno M.Dc.viI.” 

4 Aus einem Brief Kaiser Leopolds II. an das ,,Capitulo Ecclesiae Posoniensis [Pre®- 
burger, i.e. Bratislavaer Domkapitel], hier zitiert nach dem Abdruck in Fr. Kraus, Nové 
Prispevky K Dejiném Habénov Na Slovensku (i.e. Neue Beitrige z. Gesch. der Habaner in 
der Slowakei; Tlatou Slovenskej Grafie, Bratislava, 1937), 101. 

12 Zitiert nach Kraus, op. cit., 148: Mathiae Belii, Notitia Hungariae Novae (1735), 1v, 
513.—Dwur, slav. dviir = ‘Hof’; vgl. Dvorsky sudi ‘Hofrichter’; beziiglich Habansk§: slow. 
fiir die katholisch gewordenen Hutterer, die 1763 nicht mit nach Siebenbiirgen tibersie- 
delten. 

4 Vgl. J. J. Herzog-A. Hauck, Realencyklopidie f. protest. Theol. und Kirche, x11, 602 

4 Ibid. sowie J. D. Unruh, “The Mennonites of South Dakota,” S. D. Hist. Rev. (Juli, 
1937), 1, 147-170. 
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erfsten Apoftolifchen Kirchen/Ire Giietter aus lieb des Neg{sten in 
gmain nutz legeten/vnd den Aigennutz iibergaben [mhd. iibergeben 
‘gufgeben’] . . . Vnd verainiget Sich mit vns/Denn er war Vorhin ein 
(chweitzer Brueder gewe§en.“ Hatte man bei den Schweizer Briidern 
»Gmainschafft“ gehabt, hatte er nicht die beschwerliche Reise zu den 
Hutterern zu unternehmen brauchen. 

Besucht man heute einen der hutterischen Bruderhéfe in Amerika, 
wird man unwillkiirlich an Grimmelshausens Worte erinnert, daf} man 
nirgends ,,Manns- und Weibsbilder untereinander vermischt, sondern 
an jedem bestimmten Ort auch jedes bestimmtes Geschlecht absonder- 
lich seine obliegende Arbeit verrichten“‘ sieht. Sogar beim Essen wird 
die Trennung der Geschlechter durchgefiihrt, wie der junge Pole Andreas 
Rey von Naglowitz, der sich auf der Heimreise von Frankreich als Gast 
Karls von Zierotin in Mihren aufhielt, unter dem 15. Januar 1612 aus 
Olmiitz an den bekannten Vorkampfer der franzésischen Hugenotten, 
Philipp du Plessis-Mornay, iiber die Hutterer berichtet: ,,Viri cum viris 
et qui adolescentes iam ad labores apti, una cibum capiunt omnes, 
foeminae seorsum.‘‘® Selbst beim Hochzeitsmahl wird dieser Brauch 
zwischen Braut und Brautigam beachtet: ,,Post copulantur, cibum 
capiunt viri cum viris, foeminae cum foeminis, deinde quisque abducit 
suam.‘"® Der folgende Satz aus einer Beschreibung der Bruderhéfe aus 
dem Jahre 1929 kénnte fast als freie Uebersetzung der zwei eben zitierten 
Satze aus dem Jahre 1612 gelten, obwohl nicht weniger als 317 Jahre 
die zwei Schreiber voneinander trennen: ,,Manner und Frauen essen 
zu gleicher Zeit; aber ihre Tische stehen an den einander gegeniiber- 
liegenden Seiten des Raumes.‘‘!? 

Fand man Grimmelshausens ,,Zimmer, in welchen nur Kindbetterin- 
nen waren, wenigstens noch in Form eines einzigen solchen Zimmers in 
den Anfangsjahren der hutterischen Gemeinden in Amerika wieder,'* 
so ist diese Einrichtung mittlerweile aus den heutigen Bruderhéfen 

% Hutt. Chron. 373v/r.—Andere Belege werden in einer zukiinftigen Verdffentlichung 
erscheinen. 

Fr. Hruby, “Die Wiedertaufer in Mahren,” Archiv f. Reformations-Gesch., 32. 
Jhrg., Nr. 125/126, Heft 1/2 (1935), 8. 

1B. W. Clark (dt. Uebersetzung), of. cit., 6. 

1®R. Liefmann, Die kommunistischen Gemeinden in Nordamerika (Jena: G. Fischer, 
1922), 75: ,,Die Frau bezieht vor der Geburt eines Kindes die Kindsmutterstube.“ Dai 
man solche Zimmer auch in Rufland hatte, bezeugt derselbe Gewahrsmann, ibid., 71: 
»Wenn die Frau ein kleines Kind hatte und es hier [in der Schlafstube] zu kalt war, so 
ging sie in die Kindsmutterstuben schlafen mit ihrem Kinde.‘ Aus Ungarn liegt wenigstens 
ein Bericht im ,,Sendbrieff anno 1655“ von dem Vorsteher aller hutterischen Gemeinden, 
Andreas Ehrenpreis (1639-1662 im Amte), vor, in dem er erwahnt, da alle Héfe u. a. 
eine -_ fiir die Kindbetterinnen“ gehabt haben; vgl. J. Loserth, Der Communismus 
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verschwunden. Ebenso wurden aufgegeben die ,,sonderbaren [=beson- 
deren] Sal [die] nichts anders in sich [hatten] als viel Wiegen mit Siug- 
lingen, die von hierzu bestimmten Weibern mit Wischen und Speisen 
beobachtet wurden, da sich deren Miitter ferners nicht um sie bekiim- 
mern dorften, als wann sie taglich zu dreien gewissen Zeiten kamen, 
ihnen ihre milchreiche Briiste zu bieten.‘‘ Andreas Rey von Naglowitz 
kennt diese Siuglingspflegerdume noch im Jahre 1612: ,,Foeminae 
cuique seniori dantur infantes 12, qui ab iis nutriuntur in loco communi, 
saepe ducenti, trecenti in magno foetore squaloreque, sic ut pars magna 
illorum saepe decedat.‘!* 

Da die heutigen Hutterischen Briider in ihren Gemeinden fast nach 
denselben Regeln leben, die ihre Vorfahren vor ungefaihr 400 Jahren 
eingefiihrt haben, finden wir auch noch jene Arbeitsverteilung vor, die 
Grimmelshausen erwihnt. Noch heute arbeitet der Haushalter oder 
Wirt (in Amerika leider boss genannt!), der fiir die Gesamtwirt- 
schaft verantwortlich ist, die Arbeitspline aus. Die Ausfiihrung der 
Plaine iiberlaft er seinen Hauptgehilfen, etwa dem ,,Weinzirl,“‘ der dann 
als eine Art Vorarbeiter mit seinen ihm unterstellten Briidern die Arbeit 
leistet. Die Frauen und Madchen unterstehen der Wirtschafterin, die 
ihrerseits in Verbindung mit dem Haushalter die Frauenarbeit aufteilt. 
Deshalb gibt es heute noch Gruppen von Wascherinnen, Naherinnen, 
Kiichengehilfinnen, Schiisselwischerinnen, Bettmacherinnen, Melke- 
rinnen. Und wenn Grimmelshausen berichtet, daf er ,,anderswo das 
weibliche Geschlecht sonst nichts thun [sahe] als spinnen, also das man 
iiber die hundert Kunkeln und Spinnrocken in einem Zimmer beiein- 
ander antraf,“‘ so wird die hutterische Frauenschaft noch heute wihrend 
der Wintertage in dieser Weise vorm MiiSiggang bewahrt! 

Berichtet Grimmelshausen fernerhin, daf ,,man die Handwerker in 
ihren Werkstitten arbeiten [sahe], als wann sie es verdingt hitten,“ 
da sie ,,unter einem Vorsteher durch ihrer Hand Arbeit ihren leiblichen 
Unterhalt gewannen und sich die iibrige Zeiten mit dem Lob und Dienst 
Gottes und ihrer Seelen Seligkeit‘‘ bemiihten, so beriihrt er damit ein 
wichtiges Prinzip der Hutterischen Briider, das auch heute noch aufrecht 
erhalten wird; denn jedes Mitglied der Gemeinde—aufer den Alten und 
Kranken—mu® einen Teil der Gemeinschaftsarbeit leisten. So berichtet 
uns der Chronikschreiber des Jahres 1564: ,,In difem [15]64. Jar/iSt 
Brueder Leonhart Dax/welcher vorhin drejtzehen Jar ein Mefpfaff 
gewefSen/Im landt zu Bairn vnd in der Graf§chafft Tyrol/Nach dem er 
§olchen Grewel erkennet/Zur gmain herein kam/{ich dem herren begab 
vnd Arbeiten leernet/Demnach nach etlichen Jaren . . . in dien§t des 


1 Fr. Hrubf, ébid., 8. 
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Euangelij erwelt . . . worden.“*°—Noch deutlicher heifit es in derselben 
Chronik: ,,In §umma/da war keiner der miieS{ig gieng/es thet vedes 
etwas was Im beuolhen war/Vnnd Was es vermocht vnd kundt. Vnd 
war er Vorhin gwe§en edel/reich oder arm/Da leerneten auch die pfaffen 
Arbeiten vnd wercken/ welche herzu kamen.‘ 

Wie schon Grimmelshausen erwahnt, befassen sich die Hutterischen 
Briider neben der Gewinnung ihres ,,leiblichen Unterhaltes durch ihrer 
Hand Arbeit“ hauptsichlich ,,mit dem Lob und Dienst Gottes und ihrer 
Seelen Seligkeit.“‘ Deshalb wird heute noch jeden Sonntagmorgen um 
zehn Uhr fast zwei Stunden lang Gottesdienst gehalten. Aufer diesem 
sonntaglichen Gottesdienst versammelt sich die Gemeinde jeden Abend 
gegen Sonnenuntergang, um ,,mit dem Lob und Dienst Gottes‘ den 
Tag zu beschlieBen. Aber auch in ihrer Unterhaltung mit den Be- 
suchern ihrer Bruderhéfe wird hauptsichlich iiber religiése Dinge ge- 
sprochen, da Religion das ganze hutterische Denken beherrscht. Die 
Hutterer denken in den Terminologien der Bibel, sie sprechen in der 
Sprache der Schrift, wie ja ihre ganze Lebensgestaltung biblischen 
Charakter tragt.” 

Aus dem Grund ihrer tiefen Glaiubigkeit ist es verstindlich, da, wie 
Grimmelshausen berichtet, ,,.kein Fluch, Murmelung noch Ungeduld 
bei ihnen gespiirt‘ wurde. In ihrer Chronik heifit es deshalb ausdriicklich 
bei der Beschreibung ihrer Gemeinde: ,,Da héret man kein fluech noch 
Gott§chenden/on welches die Welt nichts reden kan.“** Ungeduld ist 
ihnen ebenfalls unbekannt; denn ,,Geduld war ir gweer fiir alle Streit.‘ 
—Die folgende Episode vermag das eben Gesagte zu unterstreichen. 
Als im Jahre 1555 ,,ainer mit Namen Chri§tl“ vor dem Henker stand, der 
ihn enthaupten sollte, wurde ein letzter Versuch gemacht, ihm das Leben 
zu retten. ,,Es Saget einer zu Im/er §oll nur ein fluech thuen/Ja nur ein 
klains fliiechl/So werdens in ledig la§§en/Aber er wolts nit thun/aus 
Gottlicher liebe/§onnder litt ee den bittern todt.“* 

Ein letztes Wort mag noch iiber Grimmelshausens Annahme gesagt 
werden, da die ungarischen Wiedertiufer ,,grofe Schiatze‘‘ besessen 
hatten. Da® dem tatsichlich so gewesen ist, ersieht man daraus, daf 
es Kaiser Ferdinand II. gelang, sich 1621 in schmahlicher Weise in den 
Besitz von 30 000 fl. zu setzen, die er den hutterischen Wiedertaufern 
abnahm und aus ihren Verstecken ausgraben lief,%—eine Summe, die 
fiir die damaligen Verhdltnisse sehr hoch war. Da der Barbetrag wahr- 


20 Hult. Chron. 292r. 1 Tbid. 309v. 2 Vgl. B. W. Clark, of. cit., 8. 

% Hutt. Chron. 308v. % Ibid. 307r. % Ibid. 215v. 

*% Vgl. den aufschluGreichen Briefwechsel zwischen Kaiser Ferdinand II. und Kardinal 
von Dietrichstein dariiber, wie er [Ferd.] zu den Schitzen der Wiedertaufer gelangen 
kénnte, in Fr. Hrubf, op. cit., 32. Jhrg., 19-21, sowie ders., op. cit., 31. Jhrg., 73-74. 
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scheinlich aus guter alter Mtinze—im Gegensatz zum Inflationsgeld 
jener sog. Kipper- und Wipperjahre?’—bestand, vergréSert sich der 
tatsichliche Wert um ein Vielfaches. Bedenkt man auferdem, daf den 
Hutterern trotz der ungeheuren Verluste in den Jahren 1619-21 und 
trotz der Beschlagnahme jener 30 000 fl. noch Bargeld iibrig blieb, wie 
die Chronik berichtet, so diirften die Geriichte iiber die betrachtlichen 
Schatze der Briider tatsichlich einen realen Grund gehabt haben. 2, 
dieser Annahme sahen sich die Zeitgenossen auch wohl durch den hut- 
terischen Viehreichtum usw. berechtigt, wie ja der Verlust durch die 
Vertreibung aus Mihren im Jahre 1622 von den Hutterern selbst aufs 
wenigste mit ,,Dre¥mal hundert Taufend. vier vnd Sechtzig tauSend 
Taler“‘ angegeben wird.?* Oder ein Besucher der Bruderhéfe in Mahren 
berichtet: ,,Sie hatten genug Dukaten und Goldkronen, daf sie eine 
Rechnung von 2 200 Gulden bar bezahlen konnten.“‘?® 

Mit diesen Ausfiihrungen diirfte wohl erwiesen sein, daf Grimmels- 
hausens ungarische Wiedertiufer mit den Vorfahren unserer ameri- 
kanischen Hutterer identisch sind. Es bliebe nur noch die Frage zu 
beantworten, wie Grimmelshausen in den Besitz der Information ge- 
langte, die ihn zu einer solch genauen, lebendigen Beschreibung der 
,ungarischen Wiedertaufer“ befihigte. 

Obwohl keine bestimmte Antwort gegeben werden kann, mag die 
folgende Annahme Ausdruck finden. 

Zunichst fiihlten sich die Hutterer verpflichtet, eine rege aufiere 
Mission zu treiben; ,,denn Wie Gott Sein lieben Son geSenndt hat/vnd 
der Son feine apoftlen Inn alle welt/Al§o fennde er noch §eine diener 
durch fein gei§t/das fie am er§ten das wort Gottes predigen follen/Wer 
das hért/ver§teet vnnd glaubt/den follens tauffen/vnd nit die feiigling 
vnd kinder.“*° Aus diesem Grunde sandten sie ihre meist als Hand- 
werker verkleideten Missionare (die ja auch tatsichlich ihr Handwerk 
verstanden) nach allen Himmelsrichtungen aus: nach Ungarn (vor 1546), 
Bayern, Tirol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, nach der Schweiz, nach Wiirtem- 
berg, Schlesien, Hessen, an den Rhein, nach Polen, unter die Slowaken, 
ja selbst nach Italien und Dainemark. Mancher dieser Missionare wurde 
dem Feuer, dem Schwert oder dem Wasser iiberantwortet, so daf diese 
,»,Miartyrer“*! noch nach Jahrzehnten Gesprichsstoff fiir die Bewohner 

27 Vgl. Gust. Freytag, Bilder aus der di. Vergangenheit, mi: Aus dem Jhdt. d. groLen 
Krieges, 4. Kap.: Der 30jihrige Krieg. 28 Hutt. Chron. 506r. 

29 Vgl. B W. Clark, op. cit., 25.—Fr. Hrub¥, op. cit., 32. Jhrg., 74, beziffert den Barbesitz 
der Hutterer auf 50-60 000 fi. 30 Hutt. Chron. 276v. 

% Vgl. T. J. V. Braght, Der Blutige Schau-Plats oder Martyrer-Spiegel ..., 2. Teil 
(von 1524 bis 1660), (Ephrata, Penna.: Verlag der Bruderschaft, Anno 1747), in dem ich 
nicht weniger als 146 hutterische Martyrer zihlte. Wahrend der verschiedenen Ver- 
folgungen biiGten nicht weniger als 2 175 Hutterer ihr Leben ein! 
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jener Gegenden abgaben, in denen sie hingerichtet worden waren. Da 
Grimmelshausen oft die Geschichten zusammenstellte, wie er sie von 
fahrender Diet, von Kriegsknechten, Ménchen oder andern erschnappt 
hatte,* ist es leicht méglich, daf& er in dieser Weise von den Hutterern 
gehért habe. Ich méchte aber eher annehmen, da er ein solch zuverlis- 
siges, lebendiges Bild von den ,,ungarischen Wiedertiufern“ gibt, da6 
er mit einem der hutterischen Wanderprediger persénlich bekannt 
wurde; denn seine intime Beschreibung scheint noch von der Begeiste- 
rung des eben Gehorten zu gliihen: 


Ein solch seliges Leben, wie diese wiedertiuferische Ketzer fiihren, hatte ich 
gerne auch aufgebracht, dann soviel mich diinkte, so iibertraf es auch das kléster- 
liche. Ich gedachte: Kéntestu ein solches ehrbares christliches Leben aufbringen 
. unter dem Schutz deiner Obrigkeit, so warest du ein anderer Dominicus oder 
Franciscus. Ach, sagte ich oft, kéntest du doch die Wiedertaufer bekehren, da8 
sie unsere Glaubensgenossen ihre Manier zu leben lerneten, wie wirest du doch 
so ein seliger Mensch! Oder wenn du nur deine Mitchristen bereden kéntest, 
daB sie wie diese Wiedertaufer ein solches (dem Schein nach) christliches und 
ehrbares Leben fiihrten, was hattestu nicht ausgerichtet!“ Denn er schitzte ,,ihr 
Leben vor das seligste in der ganzen Welt.“ 


Grimmelshausens ,,Ketzer“ und ,,dem Schein nach,“ wohl nur pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice* geschrieben, beeintrichtigen seinen Enthusiasmus, 
den er in solch beredte Worte gieBt, keinesfalls. 

Nun ist in dieser Beziehung die Tatsache beachtenswert, daf Kurfiirst 
und Pfalzgraf Carl Ludwig im Oktober 1654 den Hutterischen Briidern 
aus SobotiSte in Ungarn gestattete, in Mannheim einen Bruderhof anzu- 
legen, der dann bis 1684 existierte.* Da auch von hier aus die hutterische 
aufere Mission weiter betrieben wurde, ist wohl mit doppelter Berechti- 
gung die Annahme erlaubt, daf Grimmelshausen durch diese Mann- 


2 Vgl. Dieffenbacher, op. cit., 196.—Neben der miindlichen Vermittlung der Tatsachen 
durch einen Zeitgenossen kénnte noch die Beeinflussung durch schriftliche Quellen in 
Betracht kommen; denn es ist bekannt, welch Unmenge Biicher Gr. gelesen haben mu8. 
Freilich gestatteten es ihm seine Vermégensverhiltnisse nicht, sich diese Biicher selbst 
anzuschaffen. Es liegt deshalb die Vermutung nahe, da& er die in der Nahe von Gaisbach 
(und spiter von Renchen) gelegenen Bibliotheken benutzte. Die reichhaltige Biicherei 
der Benediktinerabtei Ettenheimmiinster, die etwa nur drei bis vier Meilen von Gaisbach 
gelegen, sowie die des Klosters Allerheiligen, zu dem Grimmelshausen Beziehungen hatte, 
kamen hier in Frage. Vgl. Kénnecke-Scholte, op. cit., Bd. 1, 148, Anm. 2. 

* Trotz Kite Fuchs, Die Religiositat des J. J. Christ. von Grimmelshausen (Leipzig: 
Mayer und Miiller, 1935: ,,Palaestra,“ ccm), 146. 

* Vgl. Beck, Fontes . . . , 492-493. Héchst giinstig sprechen sich nach Beck, ibid., iiber 
die hutterische Niederlassung in Mannheim aus: Gobel, Gesch. d. christl. Lebens der rhein. 
Kirche (1849), 1, 591, sowie Vierordt, Gesch. d. evang. Kirche im Grobherzogtum Baden 
(1856), m1, 507. 
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heimer ,,ungarischen Wiedertaufer‘‘ mit dem Leben in der ungarischer 
Hauptgemeinde zu Soboti8te (die sich sonst in keiner Weise von den 
Einrichtungen der anderen hutterischen Bruderhéfe unterschied) intim 
bekannt gemacht wurde,*—da®B also diese Information aus erster Hand 
ihn in die Lage setzte, uns ein solch lebendiges, bis in kleinere Einze). 
heiten genaues Bild von den ,,ungarischen“ Vorfahren unserer ameri- 
kanischen Hutterischen Briider zu vermitteln. 
A. J. F. Zreciscumip 
Northwestern University 


% Da Grimmelshausen 1656-58 eine Schankwirtschaft im Schaffneihause zu Gaisbac: 
und annihernd vom 2. Marz 1665 bis etwa zum 10. August 1667 die Schankwirtschaft 
zum Silbernen Stern im selben Orte betrieb (vgl. Kénnecke-Scholte, op. cit., 1, 144, 180- 
181), ist es nicht ausgeschlossen, da er wihrend dieser Zeitabschnitte mit den Mann. 
heimer Hutterern in Beriihrung kam. Von einer Reise Grimmelshausens nach Mannheim 
zwischen 1654 (der Griindung des Mannheimer Bruderhofes) und 1669 (dem Erscheinen 
des Simpl.) ist anscheinend nichts bekannt.—Ob der einzige 1658 in Gaisbach wohnhaitg 
Schweizer“ (vgl. Kénnecke-Scholte, op. cit., 1, 92) mit den Hutterern in Verbindung x 
bringen ist, verdiente durch Einsicht in die Kolligenda vom 4. Marz 1658 des Joh. Preiner, 
Schaffners Philipp Hannibals von Schauenburg, untersucht zu werden. 
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LXV 


REMINISCENCES OF GONGORA IN THE WORKS OF 
SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 


URING the colonial period, Spain maintained such close contact 
with her American possessions that Spanish styles in writing as 

well as in art and architecture became the standard for the colonists. 
It is not surprising, then, to find that Gongorism had many ardent sup- 
porters across the seas. In Mexico, the poems of Géngora were studied 
in the same manner as those of the ancient classics, as is attested by 
Vera Tassis’ account concerning Agustin de Salazar y Torres. The 
youthful Agustin, when less than twelve years old, recited from memory 
the Soledades and Poliphemo and interpreted some of the most obscure 
passages at a public examination held by the Jesuit School of Mexico." 
Much has been written concerning the Gongorism of El Suefio, a 
poem written by Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz in avowed imitation of 
Géngora. The first document that we have criticizing this poem is that 
by Father Calleja,? Sor Juana’s first biographer. He has only words of 
praise for all of Sor Juana’s actions, including the writing of this poem: 


Otro papel de que es fuerza no desentendernos es El Sueno, obra de que dice ella 
misma que a solo contemplacién suya escrivié.* En este elevadissimo poema se 
suponen sabidas quantas materias en los Libros de Anima se establecen, muchas 
de las que tratan los mitholégicos, los physicos, aun en cuanto médicos, las 
historias profanas y naturales, y otras no vulgares erudiciones. El metro es de 
sylva, suelta de tassar los consonantes a cierto nfimero de versos, como el que 
arbitr6 el principe numen de D. Luis de Géngora en sus Soledades, a cuya 
imitacién sin duda se animé en este Suefio la Madre Juana; y si no tan sublime, 
ninguno que lo entienda bien negar4 que vuelan ambos por una esfera misma. 
No le disputemos alguna ventaja a don Luis, pero es menester balancear también 
las materias, que aunque la poes{a quanto es de su parte las prescinde, ai unas 
mfs que otras capaces de que en ellas vuele la pluma con desahogo. De esta 


1 Agustin de Salazar y Torres, Cythara de Apolo, Primera parte (Madrid, 1694). 
Discurso de la vida y escritos de D. Agustin de Salazar: “ . . . en aquel sabio colegio de la 
Compafiia de Jesus, teniendo aun menos de doze afios de edad, despues de aver recitado 
las Soledades y Polifemo de nuestro Culto Conceptuoso Cordovés, fue comentando los 
mas obscuros lugares, desatando las mas intrincadas dudas, y respondiendo a los mas 
sutiles argumentos, que le proponian los que muchos afios se avian exercitado en su inteli- 
gencia y lectura.”’ 

* See Amado Nervo, Juana de Asbaje, A péndice: Vida de la Madre Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
(Segovia, 1928), pp. 199-201. 

* Ibid., note p. 162. Father Calleja refers here to Respuesta a Sor Philotea de la Cruz, the 
famous letter which Sor Juana wrote to the bishop of Puebla: “‘De m4s que yo nunca he 
escrito cosa alguna por mi voluntad, sino por ruegos y preceptos ajenos, de tal manera, 
que no me acuerdo haber escrito por mi gusto si no es un papelillo que llaman el Suefio.” 
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calidad fueron cuantas tomé D. Luis para componer sus Soledades, pero las mis 
que para su Suefio la Madre Juana Inés escogié, son materias, por su naturaleza, 
tan 4ridas, que haverlas hecho florecer tanto argiiie maravillosa fecundidad en ¢| 
cultivo. gQué cosa mds agena de poderse decir con airoso numen poético que los 
principios, medios y fines con que se cuece en el est6mago el manjar, hasta 
hacerse substancias del alimentado? gLo que passa en las especies sensibles, 
desde el sentido externo al comin, al entendimiento agente, a ser intelleccién? 
Y otras cosas de esta ralea, con tan mucho fondo, que causa admiracién justis- 
sima haver sobre ella labrado nuestra poetisa primores de tan valiente garbo. 
Si el espfritu de D. Luis es alabado con tanta razé6n, que a dos asunmptos tan 
poco estendidos de sucesos los adornase con tan copiosa elegancia de perifrases 
y fantasfas la Madre Juana Inés no tuvo en este escrito m4s campo que éste: 
Siendo de noche, me dormt; soné que de una vez querta comprehender todas las cosas 
de que el Universo se compone. No pude, ni aun divisar por sus cathegortas, ni aun 
solo un individuo; desengaftada, amanecié y desperté. A este angostissimo cauce 
redujo grande golfo de erudiciones, de subtilezas y de elegancias, con que huvo 
por fuerza de salir profundo, y por consequencia, dificil de entender de los que 
pasan la hondura por obscuridad; pero los que saben los puntos de las facultades, 
historias y fabulas, que tocan y entienden en sus translaciones los términos alle- 
gorizado y allegorizante, con el que resulta de el careo de ambos, est4n bien 
ciertos de que no escrivié nuestra poetisa otro papel que con claridad semejante 
nos dejasse ver la grandeza de tan sutil espfritu. 


Menéndez y Pelayo,‘ on the other hand, though praising many of Sor 
Juana’s poems, finds El Suefio even more “inaccessible” than its model: 


Lo mas bello de sus poesias espirituales se encuentra, 4 nuestro juicio, en las 
canciones que intercala en el auto de El divino Narciso, llenas de oportunas 
imitaciones del Cantar de los cantares y de otros lugares de la poesia bfblica. 
Tan bellas son, y tan limpias, por lo general, de afectaci6n y culteranismo, que 
mucho mas parecen del siglo XVI que del XVII, y mas de algiain discfpulo de 
San Juan de la Cruz y de Fr. Luis de Leén que de una monja ultramarina cuyos 
versos se imprimfan con el rétulo de Inundacién Castdlida. Tales prodigios 
obraban en esta humilde religiosa, asi como en otras monjas casi contemporaneas 
suyas (sor Gregoria de Santa Teresa, sor Maria do Ceo, etc.), la pureza y ele- 
vacién del sentido espiritual, y un cierto género de tradicién literaria sana y de 
buen gusto conservada por la lectura de los libros de devocién del siglo anterior. 
Pero en sor Juana es doblemente de alabar esto, porque 4 diferencia de otras 
esposas del Sefior, en cuyos ofdos rara vez habfan resonado los acentos de la 
poesfa profana, y 4 cuyo sosegado retiro muy dificilmente pod{a llegar el contagio 
del mal gusto, ella por el contrario, vivid siempre en medio de la vida literaria, 
en comunicacién epistolar con doctores y poetas de la Peninsula, de los mas 
enfaticos y pedantes, y en trato diario con los de México, que todavia exageraban 
las aberraciones de sus modelos. De fijo que todos ellos admiraban mucho mis 4 
sor Juana cuando en su fantasia del Swefio se pon{a 4 imitar las Soledades de 


4 Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la Poesta Hispano-Americana (Madrid, 1911), 1, 81. 
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Géngora, resultando més inaccesible que su modelo, o cuando en el Neptuno 
alegérico, Océano de colores, Simulacro polttico, apuraba el magin discurriendo 
emblemas disparatados para los arcos de triunfo con que habfa de ser festejada 
la entrada del virrey Conde de Paredes. 


The Mexican poet Amado Nervo,’ however, while recognizing that 
Sor Juana was guilty in this poem of all that Menéndez y Pelayo asserts, 
excuses her attempt to imitate a great model: 


Cuando uno se deja influir por alguien—y no hay poeta en el mundo que no 
traiga en su plumaje plumas ajenas—, debe procurar, por lo menos, que el 
influyente sea grande, tan grande cual éste, que contagié a colosos como Lope. 

Sor Juana, en su espiritual codicia de alteza, hasta en imitar (en lo poqufsimo 
que imit6) fué encumbrada, pues que buscé la semejanza con el m4ximo ingenio 
lirico de Espafia, que in illo tempore era tanto como decir del mundo. 

Y si no, veamos el celebrad{fsimo Suefio, en el que ostensiblemente se afirma que 
siguié a Géngora. De él dice el discreto padre Juan Navarro Vélez: ‘‘Pero donde 
a mi parecer este ingenio grande se remonté, aun sobre s{ mismo, es en el Suefio. 
Y creo que cualquiera que le leyere con atencién lo juzgara asi: porque el estilo 
es el m&s heroico y el mAs propio del asunto; las traslaciones y met&foras son 
muchas y son muy elegantes y muy propias; los conceptos son continuos y nada 
vulgares, sino siempre elevados y espirituosos; las alusiones son recénditas y no 
son confusas; las alegorias son misteriosas, con solidez y con verdad; las noticias 
son una poliantea de toda mejor erudicién, y est4n insinuadas con discrecién 
grande, sin pompa y sin afectacién. En fin, es tal este Suefio, que ha menester 
ingenio bien despierto quien hubiere de descifrarle, y me parece no despropor- 
cionado argumento de pluma docta el que con luz de unos comentarios se vea 
ilustrado, para que todos gocen los precios{simos tesoros de que est rico.” 

El Sueno est4 escrito en silva suelta, tasndose los consonantes a cierto nimero 
de versos, “‘como el que arbitré el principe numen de don Luis de Géngora en sus 
Soledades’’; pero hay que advertir que el asunto que desarrollé nuestra monja 
es 4rido por dems (la Fisiologia anda alli campando abundante), y sin embargo, 
emula al de Géngora en sus Soledades, donde todo ayuda a la poesfa. 


The subject-matter of El Suefo is indeed far from poetic, but the 
elaborate structure imitating the style and poetic diction of Géngora 
serves to hide from view the detailed description given by the poetess 
of the work of the digestive organs while the sleeper’s spirit soars aloft 
in dreams. The chief interest of the poem is in its relationship to Gén- 
gora’s work and shows to what an extent Sor Juana was familiar with 
the Soledades and Poliphemo. For purposes of comparison, then, it seems 
advisable to place alongside with certain lines from El Suefio those 
passages from Géngora® that are closest to the poem. The version fol- 

5 Amado Nervo, op. cit., p. 83. 

* The text used for Géngora is that of Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, ed. Foulché- 
Delbosc, Hispanic Society of America (New York, 1921). 
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lowed is from a photostatic reproduction furnished by the Library of 
the University of Texas.’ 


Piramidal, funesta, de la tierra Escalar pretendiendo el monte en vano. 

Nacida sombra, al Cielo encaminaba (Soledad Segunda, 14) 

De vanos obeliscos punta altiva, 

Escalar pretendiendo las Estrellas; 

Si bien, sus luzes bellas 

Essemptas siempre, siempre rutilantes, 

La tenebrosa guerra, 

Que con negros vapores le intimaba : 

La pavorosa sombra fugitiva, Si no niega el tributo, intima guerra. 

Burlaban. (La Toma de Larache, 4) 
(Primero Suefto, p. 247) 


Y en la quietud contenta Caliginoso lecho, el seno obscuro 
De imperio silencioso Ser de la negra noche lo ensefia 
Summissas solo vozes consentia Infame turba de nocturnas aues, 
De las nocturnas Aves, Gimiendo tristes i bolando graues. 
Tan obscuras, tan graves; (Poliphemo, 37-40) 

Que aun el silencio no se interrumpia. 

Con tardo buelo, y canto, de el oido 

Mal, y aun peor de el animo admitido, 

La avergoncada Nictimene azecha® 

De las Sagradas puertas los resquicios. 


(p. 248) 


7 Primero Suefio qve assi intitol6, y comprso La Madre Joana Ines de la Croz imitando 6 
Gongora, in Segundo Volumen de las Obras de Soror Joana Ines de la Croz, monja profesa 
en el monasterio del Sefior San Geronimo de la civdad de Mexico, dedicado por sv misma 
avtora a D. Jvan de Orue y Arbieto Cavallero de la orden de Santiago. Afio 1692. En 
Sevilla, por Tomas Lopez de Haro, pp. 247-276. 

* It seems certain to me that a copy of Salcedo Coronel’s edition of the poems of Géngora 
must have been among the four thousand books comprising Sor Juana’s library, for, as 
can be readily seen, these particular verses of El Suesio are indebted not only to Géngora 
but to certain passages from Ovid that are quoted by Salcedo Coronel in explanation of 
the foregoing passage from Poliphemo: “Llama infames las nocturnas aues; porque segun 
Ouidio, las causas de su transformacion fueron infames. Ascalafo hijo de Acheronte reuelé 
auer comido Proserpina el fruto del infierno, y por esto lo conuirti6 en Buho. Ouidio cuenta 
assi la transformacién, libro quinto, Metam. 

—At Cereri certum est educere natam 

Non ita fata sinunt; quoniam ieiunia virgo 
Soluerat: et cultis dum simplex errat in hortis, 
Puniceum curua decerpserat arbore pomum, 
Sumptaque pallenti septem de cortice grana 
Presserat ore suo: solusque ex omnibus illud 
Ascalaphus vidit, quem quondam dicitur Orphne, 
Inter auernales haut ignotissima Nymphas, 
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En licor claro, la materia crassa Oro le expriman liquido a Minerua. 
Consumiendo, que el arbol de Minerva (Soledad Primera, 827) 
De su fruto, de prensas agravado, 
Congoxoso sud6, y rindié forcado. 
(Ibid.) 


Estas con el parlero Graue, de perecosas plumas globo, 

Ministro de Pluton vn tiempo, aora Que a luz le condené incierta la ira 

Supersticioso indicio al Agorero, Del bello de la Stygia Deidad robo. 

Solos la no canora (Soledad Segunda, 791-793) 

Componian Capilla pavorosa, I con siniestra voz conuoca quanta 

Maximas negras, longos entonando, Negra de cueruas suma 

Y pausas, mas que vozes, esperando Infamé la verdura con su pluma, 

A la torpe mensura perezosa Con su numero el Sol. En sombra tanta 

De mayor proporcion tal vez, que el Alas despleg6 Ascalapho prolixas, 
viento eo. ee io er Lee ea 

Con flematico echaba movimiento, Mas tardé en desplegar sus plumas 

De tan tardo compas, tan detenido, graues 

Que en medio se quedé tal vezdormido. El deforme fiscal de Proserpina, 





Ex Acheronte suo furuis peperisse sub antris. 
Vidit, et indicio reditum crudelis ademit. 
Ingemiut Regina erebi, testemque profanum 
Fecit auem. 
Los murcielagos, 6 vespertilios, aues agora nocturnas, antes (segun Ouidio), mugeres que 
despreciauan la religion de Baco, se pueden llamar infames, por causa de su transformacion. 
Assi la cuenta Ouid. lib. 4. de sus Met. 
Fumida iamdudum latitant per tecta sorores, 
Diversaeque locis ignes et lumina vitant. 
Dumque petunt tenebras, paruos membrana per artus, 
Porrigitur, tenuesque includunt brachia pennae. 
Nec qua perdiderint veterem ratione figuram, 
Scire sinunt tenebrae. Non illas pluma leuauit: 
Sustinuere tamen se perlucentibus alis, 
Conataeque loqui, minimam pro corpore vocem 
Emittunt, peraguntque leui stridore querelas: 
Tectaque non syluas celebrant, lucemque perosae 
Nocte volant, seroque tenent a vespere nomen. 
La lechuza aue muy conocida, llamada en Latin noctua, porque buela de noche. Escrive 
Ouid. en el lib. 2. de sus Met. que ere. vna Ninfa llamada Nictimene, la qual conuirtieron 
los Dioses en esta aue, por auer dormido con su padre, y auergoncada del incestuoso delito 
no osa parecer de dia. 
An quae per totam res est notissima Lesbon. 
Non audita tibi est? patrium temerasse cubile 
Nictimenem? avis illa quidem; sed conscia culpae. 
Conspectum, lucemque fugit, tenebrisque pudorem 
Celat: et a cunctis expellitur aethere toto. 
(Polifemo de Don Lvis de Gongora comentado por Don Garcia de Salzedo Coronel [Madrid, 
1636], 323-324.) 
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Este, pues, triste son, intercadente, 
De la assombrada turba temerosa 
Menos 4 la atencion solicitaba, 
Que al suefio persuadia. (p. 249) 


EI silencio intimando 4 los vivientes, 
Vno, y otro sellando labio oscuro, 
Con indicante dedo. (Ibid.) 


El viento sossegado, el Can dormido; 
Este yaze, aquel quedo 
Los atomos no mueve. (Jbid.) 


El mar, no ya alterado, 

Ni aun la instable mecia 

Cerulea cuna, donde el Sol dormia. 
(p. 250) 


En los de el monte senos escondidos 

Concavos de pefiascos mal formados, 

De su aspereza menos defendidos, 

Que de su obscuridad assegurados, 

Cuya mansion sombria 

Ser puede noche en la mitad de el dfa. 
(Ibid.) 


Y el la quietud del nido, 

Que de brozas, y lodo instable hamaca 
Formé en la mas opaca 

Parte del arbol. (p. 251) 


De Jupiter el Ave generosa 

(Como al fin Reyna) por no darse 
entera 

Al descanso, que vicio considera, 

Si de precisso passa, cuydadosa 

De no incurrir de omissa en el excesso, 

A vn solo pie librada, fia el peso, 

Y en otro guarda calculo pequeifio, 

Despertador Relox del leve suefio. 

(Tbid.) 


Que en desatarse, al polo ia vezina, 
La dissonante niebla de la aues. 
(Ibid, 883-894) 


Dormid, que el Dios alado, 
De vuestras almas duefio, 
Con el dedo en la boca os guarda e! 
suefo. 
(No. 120, 43-45) 


Mudo la noche el can, el dia dormido, 
De cerro en cerro i sombra en sombra 
iace. 
(Poliphemo, 169-170) 


Al rosado balcon, ia a ia que sella, 
Cerulea tumba fria, 
Las cenizas del dia. 
(Soledad Primera, 390-392) 


Guarnicion tosca de este escollo duro 

Troncos robustos son, a cuia grefia 

Menos luz deue, menos aire puro 

La cauerna profunda que a la pejia. 
(Poliphemo, 33-36) 


Vinculo desatado, instable puente. 
(Soledad Segunda, 48) 


El vulto vio, i haciendole dormido, 
Librada en vn pie toda sobre el pende, 
Vrbana al suefio, barbara al mentido 
Rhetorico silencio que no entiende: 
No el aue Reina assi el fragoso nido 
Corona immobil, mientras no 
desciende, 
Raio con plumas, al milano pollo, 
Que la eminencia abriga de vn escollo. 
(Poliphemo, 257-264) 
Como Pyramo lo viuo, 
Pendiente en vn pie a lo grullo, 
Sombra hecho de si mismo. 
(Pyramo i Thisbe, 397-399) 
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Hasta la que pagiza vive choza. 
(p. 252) 


E] musculoso, claro arcaduz, blando. 
(p. 253) 


Esta pues, si no fragua de Vulcano, 
Templada hoguera del calor humano. 
(p. 254) 


Mientras aguas, y vientos dividian 
Sus velas leves, y sus quillas graves. 


(p. 255) 


Pues las nubes, que opaca son Corona 

De la mas elevada corpulencia, 

Del Volcan mas sobervio, que en la 
tierra, 


Gigante erguido, intima al Cielo 


guerra. 


(p. 256) 


El rapido no pudo, el veloz buelo 

Del Aguila (que puntas haze al Cielo, 

Y al Sol bebe los rayos, pretendiendo 

Entre sus luzes colocar su nido) 

Llegar, bien que esforcando 

Mas que nunca el impulso, ya batiendo 

Las dos plumadas velas; ya peynando 

Con las garras el ayre, ha pretendido, 

Texiendo de los atomos escalas, 

Que su immunidad rompan sus dos 
alas. (p. 257) 


Las Piramides dos, ostentaciones 

De Memphis vano, y dela Architectura 

Vitimo esmero, si ya no pendones 

Fixos, no tremolantes, cuya altura, 

Coronada de barbaros trofeos, 

Tumba, y Vandera fue 4 los Ptho- 
lomeos. (Zbid.) 


Que al viento, que 4 las nubes publi- 
caba, 

Si ya tambien al Cielo no dezia, 

De su grande, su siempre vencedora 
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Al que pagizo aluergue los aguarda. 
(Soledad Primera, 851) 


Por el arcaduz bello de vna mano. 
(Ibid., 245) 


Bobeda o de las fraguas de Vulcano 
O tumba de los huessos de Tipheo. 
(Poliphemo, 27-28) 


Sus plomos graues i sus corchos leues. 
(Soledad Segunda, 53) 


E] Luco, que con lengua al fin vibrante, 
Si no niega el tributo, intima guerra 
Al mar, que el nombre con razon le 
beue, 
I las faldas besar le haze de Athlante. 
(La Toma de Larache, 3-6) 
Bates los montes, que de nieue-ar- 
mados, 
Gigantes de crystal los teme el cielo. 
(Soledad Primera, 7-8) 


Rapido al Hespafiol alado mira 
Peinar el aire por cardar el} buelo. 
(Soledad Segunda, 863-864) 


De funerales barbaros tropheos 
Que el Egypto erigiéd a sus Ptolomeos. 
(Soledad Primera, 956-957) 


Lee quanto han impresso en tus arenas, 
A pesar de los vientos mis cadenas. 
(Soledad Segunda, 568-569) 
No el poluo desparece 
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Ciudad, ya Cayro aora, 
Las que, porque 4 su copia emmudecia, 
La Fama, no cantaba 
Gitanas glorias, Memphicas proézas, 
Aun en el viento aun en el Cielo 

impressas. 
Estas, que en nivelada Simetria 
Su estatura crecia, 
Con tal diminucion, con arte tanto, 
Que quanto mas al Cielo caminaba, 
A la vista, que Lince la miraba, 
Entre los vientos se desparecia, 
Sin permitir mirar la sutil punta, 
Que al primer Orbe finge, que se junta, 
Hasta que fatigada del espanto, 
No descendida, sino despefiada, 
Se hallaba al pie de la espaciosa basa 
Tarde, 6 mal recobrada 
De el desvanecimiento, 
Que pena fue no escasa 
Del visual, alado atrevimiento. 

(pp. 257-258) 


Contra el Sol digo, cuerpo luminoso, 
Cuyos rayos castigo son fogoso, 

Que fuercas desiguales 
Despreciando, castigan rayo 4 rayo 
El confiado, antes atrevido, 

Y ya llorado ensayo, 

Necia experiencia, que costosa tanto 
Fue, que Icaro ya su propio llanto 
Lo anegé enternecido. (p. 261) 


Y al exemplar osado 

Del claro Joven la atencion bolvia, 

Auriga altivo del ardiente Carro: 

Y el (si infeliz) bizarro 

Alto impulso el espiritu encendia, 

Donde el animo halla 

Mas que el temor, exemplos de-escar- 
miento, 

Abiertas sendas al atrevimiento, 

Que vna ya vez trilladas, no ay castigo, 

Que intento baste 4 renovar segundo. 

(p. 270) 


El] campo, que no pisan alas hierua; 
Es el mas torpe vna herida cierua, 
El mas tardo la vista desuanece, 
I siguiendo al mas lento, 
Coxea el pensamiento. 
Pero la plantas leues 
De tres sueltos Zagales 
La distancia syncopan tan iguales, 
Que la attencion confunden judiciosa. 
Arbitro Alcides en sus ramas, dudo 
Que el caso decidiera, 
Bien que su menor hoja vn ojo fuera 
De el lince mas agudo. 
(Soledad Primera, 1041-1064) 
Audaz mi pensamiento 
El] Cenith escal6, plumas vestido, 
Cuio buelo atreuido, 
Si no ha dado su nombre a tus espumas, 
De sus vestidas plumas 
Conseruarén el desuanecimiento 
Los annales diaphanos del viento. 
(Soledad Segunda, 137-143) 


Con tantas del primer atreuimiento 
Sefias, aun a los bueytres lastimosas. 
(Soledad Primera, 439-440) 
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Typo es antes, modelo, 

Exemplar pernicioso, 

Que alas engendra 4 repetido buelo 
Del animo ambicioso, 

Que del mismo terror haziendo halago, 
Que al valor lisongea, 

Las glorias deletrea 

Entre los caractéres del estrago. 


(p. 271) 


Fuera mas facil cosa 
Al temido Tonante 
El Rayo fulminante 
Quitar. (p. 259) 


Ni el Panteon profundo, 

Cerulea tumba 4 su infelix ceniza, 

Ni el vengativo rayo fulminante 
Mueve, por mas que avisa 

Al animo arrogante, 

Que, el vivir despreciando, determina 
Su nombre eternizar en su ruina. 


(p. 270) 


Que vn hemistichio solo, 
De los que le dict6 propicio Apolo. 
(p. 259) 


Sin que distancia tema, 

Ni de obstaculo opaco se rezele 

De que interpuesto algun objecto zele. 
(p. 260) 


Mas ni aun las que ignorantes 
Miembros son de su cuerpo dilatado. 


(p. 262) 


De objecto tanto 4 tan pequefio vaso. 


(p. 263) 


Libre tendié por todo lo criado, 
Cuyo immenso agregado, 

Cumulo incomprehensible, 

Aunque 4 la vista quiso manifiesto 
Dar sefias de possible; 


Preuine raio fulminante tropa. 
(Poliphemo, 488) 


Quando de tus dos Soles 
Fulminado ia, sefias no ligeras 
De mis cenicas dieron tus riberas. 

(Soledad Segunda, 560-65 2) 


Estas, que me dict6 Rimas sonoras, 
Culta si, aunque bucolica Thalia. 
(Poliphemo, 1-2) 


Quantos me dict6 versos dulce Musa. 
(Soledad Primera, 2) 


... I recelando 
De inuidiosa barbara arboleda 
Interposicion, quando 
De vientos no conjuracion alguna. 
(Soledad Primera, 64-68) 


Vn monte era de miembros eminente. 
(Poliphremo, 49) 


I mucha sal no solo en poco vaso. 
(Soledad Segunda, 4) 


La admiracion, vestida vn marmol frio, 
Apenas arquear las cejas pudo; 
La emulacion, calcada vn duro ielo, 
Torpe se arraiga. 

(Soledad Primera, 999-1002) 
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Ala comprehension no, que entorpezida 


Con la sobra de objectos, y excedida 
De la grandeza de ellos su potencia, 
Retrocedié cobarde, 

Tanto no del osado presupuesto 
Revocé la intencion arrepentida, 

La vista, que intent6 descomedida 
En vano hazer alarde 


Contra objecto, que excede en exce- 


lencia 
Las lineas visuales. 


No de otra suerte el Alma, que assom- 


brada 

De la vista quedé de objecto tanto, 
La atencion recogié, que derramada 
En diversidad tanta, aun no sabia 
Recobrarse 4 si misma del espanto, 
Que portentoso avia 

Su discurso calmado. 

(pp. 260-263) 


Las velas en efecto recogidas, 

Que fié inadvertidas 
Traydor al mar, al viento ventilante, 
Buscando desatento 
Al mar fidelidad, constancia al viento, 
Mal le hizo de su grado 
En la mental orilla 
Dar fondo destrozado 
Al timon roto, 4 la quebrada entena, 
Besando arena, 4 arena, 
De la playa el Baxel astilla, 4 astilla, 
Donde ya recobrado 
F] lugar vsurpé de la carena. 

(p. 264) 


Dos vezes cinco son Cathegorias 


(Ibid.) 
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Muda la admiracion habla callando. 
(Ibid., 197) 
Destos pendientes agradables casos 
Vencida se apeé la vista apenas. 
(Soledad Segunda, 937-938) 


A inclemencias, pues, tantas no 
perdona 
E] Phenix de Austria, al mar fiando, al 
viento, 
No aromaticos lefios, sino alados. 
(No. 402) 
Piadoso miembro roto, 
Breue tabla delphin no fue pequejio 
Al inconsiderado peregrino, 
Que a vna Libia de ondas su camino 
Fié, i su vida a vn lefio. 
Besa la arena, i de la rota naue 
Aquella parte poca 
Que le expuso emla plaia dio a la roca. 
(Soledad Primera, 17-31) 
De tragicas ruinas de alto robre, 
Que el tridente accusando de Neptuno, 
Menos quizé dié astillas 
Que exemplo de dolor a estas orillas. 
(Soledad Segunda, 384-387) 


Dos vezes eran diez. 
(Soledad Primera, 1035) 

Dos vezes diez saetas. 
(Ibid., 1040) 
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Y con planta valiente 


La cima huella de su altiva frente. 


(p. 265) 


Y esta ya investigada, 

Forma inculcar mas bella 

De sentido adornada; 

Y aun mas, que de sentido, de apre- 
hensiva 

Fuerca imaginativa, 

Que justa puede ocasionar querella, 

Quando afrenta no sea, 

De la que mas lucida centellea 

Inanimada Fstrella; 

Bien que sobervios brille resplandores. 

(p. 266) 


Que hasta 4 los Astros puede superiores 

Aun la menor criatura, aun la mas 
baxa, 

Ocasionar embidia, hazer ventaja. 

(Ibid.) 


Compendio misterioso, 
Visagra engazadora. (Jbid.) 


... que las Estrellas 
Midié, y el suelo con iguales huellas. 
(p. 267) 


Por qué? Quiz4 porque, mas venturosa, 
Que todas, encumbrada, 

A merced de amorosa 

Vnicn seria. (p. 268) 


Quien de la Fuente no alcanc¢é risuefia 

El ignorado modo 

Con que el curso dirige cristalino, 

Detendiendo en ambages su camino. 
(Ibid.) 


Los horrorosos senos 
De Pluton, las cavernas pavorosas 
Del abismo tremendo, 

Las campafias hermosas, 

Los Eliseos amenos, 

Thalamos ya de su triforme Esposa, 
Clara pesquisidora registrando, 
Vtil curiosidad, aunque prolixa, 
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... el fiero jaian ciego, 
La ceruiz opprimié a vna roca braua. 


Nautica industria inuestigé tal piedra; 


Escollo, el metal ella fulminante 
De que Marte se viste, i lisongera, 
Solicita el que mas brilla diamante 
En la nocturna capa de la esphera, 
Estrella a nuestro polo mas vezina. 


Lisongear de agradecidas sefias. 
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(Poliphemo, 341-342) 






Que qual abraca iedra 










(Soledad Primera, 379-385) 








Que aun se dexan las pefias 






(Ibid., 32-33) 








La bisagra, aunque estrecha abraca- 
dora. (Ibid., 473) 






Midiendo la espesura 
Con igual pie, que el raso. 
(Ibid., 79-80) 










Porque? Por escultores quica vanos 
De tantos de tu madre vultos canos. 
(Soledad Segunda, 662-663) 


I ciega vn rio sigue... 

Con torcido discurso, aunque prolijo, 

Tiranniza los campos vtilmente. 
(Soledad Primera, 198-201) 


Con sordo luego strepitu despliega, 
Injurias de la luz, horror del viento, 
Sus alas el testigo que en prolixa 
Desconfianca a la Sicanna Diosa 
Dexé6 sin dulce hija, 
I a la stygia Deidad con bella esposa. 
(Soledad Segunda, 974-979) 
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Que de su no cobrada bella hija 

Noticia cierta dié 4 la rubia Diosa, 

Quando montes, y selvas trastornando, 

Quando prados, y bosques inquiriendo, 

Su vida iba buscando, 

Y del dolor su vida iba perdiendo. 
(Ibid.) 


Quien de la breve flor aun no sabfa, 
Porqué eburnea figura 
Circunscrive su fragil hermosura: 
Mixtos porqué colores, 
Confundiendo la grana en los albores, 
Fragrante le son gala: 
Ambares por qué exhala, 
Y el leve, si mas bello, 
Ropage al viento explica, 
Que en vna, y otra, fresca multiplica 
Hija, formando pompa escarolada 
De dorados pensiles cayrelada, 
Que roto del capillo el blanco sello 
De dulce herida de la Cypria Diosa, 
Los despojos ostenta jactanciosa. 

(p. 269) 


Pero apenas la bella Precursora 
Signifera del Sol, el luminoso, 

En el Oriente, tremolé Estandarte, 
Tocando al arma todos los suaves, 

Si belicos Clarines de las Aves, 
Diestros (aunque sin arte) 

Trompetas sonorosos .. . 

Quando de mas vezina 

Plenitud de reflexos fue assaltada, 
Que la punta ray6 mas encumbrada 
De los del mundo erguidos Torreones. 
Llegé en efecto el Sol, cerrando el gyro, 
Que esculpié de oro sobre azul Zafiro, 
De mil multiplicados, 

Mil vezes puntos, fluxos mil dorados: 
Lineas digo de luz clara salian 

De su circunferencia luminosa, 
Pautando al Cielo la cerulea Plana 


Mientras nuestro Hemispherio la 
dorada, 
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Beldad parlera, gracia muda ostenta, 
Qual de el rizado verde boton, donde 
Abreuia su hermosura virgen rosa, 
Las cissuras cairela 
Vn color que la purpura que cela 
Por bruxula concede vergoncosa. 
(Soledad Primera, 726-731) 


Durmi6, i recuerda al fin, quando las 
aues, 
Esquilas dulces de sonora pluma, 
Sefias dieron suaues 
Del alua al Sol, que el pauellon de es- 
puma 
Dex, i en su carroca 
Raié el verde obelisco de la choca. 
(Ibid., 176-181) 
Quantas del Océano 
El Sol trencgas desata 
Contaua en los raiados capiteles 
Que espejos, aunque esphericos, fieles, 
Brufiidos eran oualos de plata. 
(Soledad Segunda, 701-705) 
Recordé al Sol, no de su espuma cana, 
La dulce de las aues armonia, 
Sino los dos topacios que batia, 
Orientales aldauas, Hymeneo. 
De el carro pues Phebeo 
El luminoso tiro, 
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Ilustraba del Sol madexa hermosa. Mordiendo oro, el eclyptico saphiro, 


(pp. 274-276) Pisar queria. 
(Soledad Primera, 705-712) 


Que sin concierto huyendo presurosa, Entre espinas crepusculos pisando. 

En sus mismos horrores tropezando, (Ibid., 48) 

Su sombra iba pisando. Pisando la dudosa luz de el dia. 
(p. 275) (Poliphemo, 72) 


Thus we see that, besides the imitation of the metrical form of the 
Soledades, there are many passages in El Suefio that are distinct echoes 
of others from the poems of Géngora; that Sor Juana frequently 
makes use of the same mythological allusions, as for instance those 
referring to Icarus, Phaethon, Proserpina, and Ceres; and that the 
poetess likewise exhibits a fondness for culto vocabulary, for par- 
allelism and balance, and for the repeated usage of syntactical formulas 
having for their basis si, sf, or sino.® 

In addition to these similarities, there are still other Gongoristic 
resemblances in El Suefo, as, for example, the following parenthetical 
speculations of a philosophical nature: 


O! de la Magestad pension gravosa, 
Que aun al menor descuydo no perdona! 
Causa quiz4 que ha hecho misteriosa, 
Circular denotando la Corona, 

En circulo dorado. (p. 251) 


. . . Mas cansados 

De el deleyte tambien: que tambien cansa 
Objecto continuado 4 los sentidos, 

Aun siendo deleytoso. (p. 252) 


Assi, pues, de profundo 

Suejfio dulce los miembros ocupados, 
Quedaron los sentidos 

De el que exercicio tienen ordinario 
(Trabajo en fin: pero trabajo amado, 

Si ay amable trabajo) 

Si privados no, al menos suspendidos. (Jbid.) 


O el castigo jam4s se publicara, 
Porque nunca el delito se intentara! 
Politicio silencio antes rompiera 
Los autos del processo, 
Circunspecto Estadista, 


* For a discussion of Géngora’s syntactical innovations see Damaso Alonso, La lengua 
poética de Géngora (Madrid, 1935), Chapters IV, V, and VI. 
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O en fingida ignorancia simulara, 
O con secreta pena castigara 

E] insolente excesso, 

Sin que 4 popular vista 

El] exemplar nocivo propusiera: 
Que del mayor delito la malicia 
Peligra en la noticia, 

Contagio dilatado transcendiendo; 
Que singular culpa solo siendo, 
Dexara mas remota 4 lo ignorado 
Su execucion, que no 4 lo escarmentado. (p. 271) 
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The most consistent Gongoristic imitation, however, is that found in 
the frequent inversion of sentence structure. As in the poetry oj 
Géngora, a noun is usually separated from the definite article and from 
the demonstrative qualifiers este and aquel, and the noun used as the 
antecedent of a relative clause follows that clause. Besides the many 
instances of this stylistic innovation that can be noted in the foregoing 
passages, the two following descriptions are especially striking. The 
first one is based on the account from Ovid which, as has been noted 
already, was quoted by Salcedo Coronel in his edition of Géngora: 
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Y aquellas, que su casa 

Campo vieron bolver, sus telas yerva, 
A la Deydad de Baco inobedientes, 

Ya no Historias contando diferentes, 
En forma si afrentosa transformadas, 
Segunda forman niebla, 

Ser vistas aun temiendo en la tiniebla, 
Aves sin pluma aladas: 

Aquellas tres oficiosas digo, 

Atrevidas Hermanas, 

Que el tremendo castigo 

De desnudas les dié pardas membranas, 
Alas, tan mal dispuestas, 

Que escarnio son aun de las mas funestas. (pp. 248-249) 
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The second passage is an allusion to the construction of the tower of 
Babel and to the ensuing confusion of tongues: 


SEAS A ugax cae hab heothe ied 


Estos pues montes dos artificiales, 

(Bien maravillas, bien milagros sean) 

Y aun aquella blasfema, altiva torre, 

De quien oy dolorosas son sefiales, 

No en piedras, sino en lenguas desiguales, 
Porque voraz el tiempo no las borre, 

Los idiomas diversos, que escasean 
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El sociable trato de las gentes, 

Haziendo, que parezcan diferentes, 

Los que vnos hizo la naturaleza, 

De la lengua, por solo la estrafieza. (p. 259) 


Though Sor Juana’s imitation of Géngora is most noticeable in El 
Sueno, the influence of his poetry is apparent throughout her works, 
as for instance, in Neptuno Alegorico,'® the detailed description that she 
has left us of the triumphal arch erected for Conde de Paredes on his 
entrance into the city of Mexico as viceroy of New Spain. The viceroy 
prided himself upon being a descendant of Alfonso el Sabio, and the 
poetess in referring to this distinguished monarch says the following: 


Expressélo con elegancia el Apolo Andaluz D. Luis de Gongora, en vna octava 
que empieg¢a, 
Aquel Alonso, digo, coronado, 
De honores mas que esta montana Estrellas, 
Nunca bastantemente celebrado; 
Aunque igualmente venerado de ellas. 


Later, in describing Neptune, other verses of Géngora are brought to 
mind :¥@ 

y a que le veamos como dixo Gongora, 

En Lauro buelto el Tridente, 

Los Rayos en Resplandores." 


And, further ahead, once again she quotes directly from the ‘“‘Cordoban 
Virgil” and expresses her admiration of Poliphemo: 


En el sexto Lienco (que fue el vitimo de la calle de la mano diestra) se copio vn 
cielo con todo el hermoso ornato de que su Divino Author lo enriquecié. En el 
qual el Jupiter del Mar (assi lo llamé el Virgilio Cordobés: Del Iupiter soy Hijo 
de las ondas, en su, de todas maneras Gigante Polifemo) pintése pues Neptuno 
colocandose en el Cielo al Delphin, Ministro, y Valido suyo, y Embaxador de 
sus Bodas cuya eloquente persuasiva inclinéd los castos desvios de la hermosa 
Amphitrite a que admitiesse la vnion del Ceruleo Dios." 


10 Neptuno alegorico, Oceano de Colores, Simulacro Politico, que erigié la muy Esclarecida, 
Sacra y Augusta Iglesia Metropolitana de Mexico, en las lucidas alegoricas Ideas de vn 
Arco Triumphal, que consagré obsequiosa y dedic6é amante a la feliz entrada de el Ex- 
celentissimo Sefior Don Thom4s Antonio, Lorenco, Manuel de la Cerda. . . . Conde de 
Paredes, Marqués de la Laguna... Virrey...de la Nueva Espafia... que hizo la 
Madre Juana Ines de la Cruz. (Published in the same volume with Invundacién Castalida 
de la unica poetisa, mvsa dezima, Soror Juana Ines de la Croz.... En Madrid por Jvan 
Garcia Infanzon Afio de 1689). I am indebted to the Library of the University of Texas 
for the use of this very rare first edition of the poems of Sor Juana. 

1 Tbid., p. 283. I have been unable to locate either of these passages among the poems of 
Géngora. 12 Tbid., p. 287. 3 Tbid., p. 303. 
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Furthermore, Sor Juana’s description in poetry of the foregoing pas- 
sage is reminiscent of the Soledades: 
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Alli (Sefior) en trono transparente 
Constelacion luciente 

Forma el Pez, que flet6 viviente Nave 
Del naufrago Arion la voz suave, 

Que en metrica dulcura 

El poder revocé a la Parca dura: 

Que 4 doloroso acento lamentable, 

Ni es sordo el Mar, ni el Hado inexorable; 
Y eloquente Orador, Tulio escamado 
El cuello no domado 

EI! desdén casto de Amphitrite hermosa 
En la vnion amorosa 

Del que reyna en los campos de Nereo 
Reduxo al dulce yugo de Hymeneo."* 


Similarly, a romance celebrating the birthday of the viceroy has the 
same punning on Medinaceli as employed by Géngora in Panegyrico 
Al Duque de Lerma, 110-404: 





Hoy, del cielo de Medina Dulce aquella libé, aquella divina 
En el oriente mAs claro, 
En cuna de luz os dieron 
Alta progenie los astros. 


De el cielo flor, estrella de Medina 
Que de Lerma la ia Duquesa, dina 
De pisar gloriosa luces bellas, 


Pero si al lado, sefior, Que a su virtud de el Cielo fue Medina 
De aquel divino milagro, Cuna, quando su thalamo no estrellas. 


De quien estrellas el cielo 
Y flores aprende el mayo, 
(Mi sefiora la marquesa, 
En quien ya se conformaron 
El cielo aspirando aromas, 
Vibrando aromas el prado.) 
Estéis, gqué mucho sera 
Que, el privilegio, gozando 
De que vivifs en el cielo, 
Obtengifis de eterno lauro? 


And another poem describing the beauty of Condesa de Paredes is clear- 
ly reminiscent of Géngora’s Fabula de Pyramo i Thisbe: 


Limite de vna, y otra luz pura, 
Vitimo tu Nariz judiciosa, 


Luciente crystal lasciuo, 
La tez digo de su vulto, 


Arbitro es, entre dos, confinantes; Vaso era de claueles 


Machina, que divide, y otra. 


M4 Ibid., p. 325. 


I de jazmines confusos. 
Arbitro de tantas flores, 
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Lagrimas del Aurora congela, Lugar el olfacto obtubo 
Bucaro de fragancias tu boca, En forma, no de nariz, 
Rubrica con carmines escrita, Sino de vn blanco almendruco. 
Clausula de coral y de aljofar. Vn rubi concede o niega, 
Be 7 De, Fae ee Segun alternar le plugo, 

Transito a los jardines de Venus, Entre doce perlas netas 
Organo es de marfil, en canora Veinte aljofares menudo. 
Musica tu Garganta; que en dulces De plata brufiida era 
Extasis aun al viento aprisiona. Proporcionado cafiuto 

P4ampanos, de crystal, y de nieve, El organo de la voz, 
C4ndidos tus dos bracgos provocan, La ceruatana del gusto. 
Tantalos los deseos ayunos, Deny ae es ee Wits ae lien Bel 
Miseros sienten frutas y ondas. Que de las penas de Amor 
(Inundaci6n castalida, pp. 200-202) Encarecimiento es summo 

Escuchar hondas sediento 
Quien siente frutas aiuno. 
(Géngora, No. 322, 53-68) 


The foregoing reference to Tantalus has still another parallel in Gén- 
gora’s Poliphemo, 325-328: 


Entre las ondas i la fruta, imita 

Acis al siempre aiuno en penas graues: 
Que, en tanta gloria, infierno son no breue 
Fugitiuo Crystal, pomos de nieue. 


Still further resemblances between both poets can be seen in their 
poems commemorating the death of high personages at Court, both 
following the pattern of Roman elegiac poems and epitaphs® which 
were in general addressed to the traveler. The villancicos of Sor Juana 
are likewise very similar in tone and treatment to some of Géngora’s 
letrillas. Furthermore, the two poets have several poems treating of the 
brief splendor of the rose, a favorite poetical theme of Spanish poets 
which doubtless harks back to Ausonius. Besides a general similarity 
due to common sources, there are in these poems of Géngora and of Sor 
Juana certain closer and more definite resemblances in phraseology and 
imagery, as can be seen in the following lines from their respective 
romances celebrating the rose: 

No estrafia, no la rosa Como a Reina de las flores, 

Las penetrantes puas, Guarda la cifie fiel, 

Que no es nueuo que sean Si son archas las espinas 

Pungente guarda de su pompa augusta. Que en torno de ella se veen. 
(Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz) (Géngora, No. 217) 


% Cf. Buecheler, Carmina Epigraphica Latina, (Leipzig, 1897); and J. A. Tolman, A 
Study of Sepulchral Inscriptions (Chicago, 1910). 
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Viewing as a whole, then, the two volumes containing the works of 
Sor Juana, we may assert that throughout we find constant evidence oj 
her admiration of the poetry of Géngora. She was influenced also by 
other writers, and next to Géngora shows a decided preference for 
Garcilaso and for Calderén. The joint influences of these three poets 
together with a deep inspiration in the Song of Solomon are apparent 
in the following passage’ from the fragment so much admired by 
Menéndez y Pelayo: 


jOh, cu4ntos dias ha que he examinado 
la selva, flor a flor y planta a planta, 
gestando, congojado, 
mi triste corazén en pena tanta, 
y mi pie fatigando vagamundo, 
tiempo, que siglos son, selva, que es mundo! 
Diganlo las edades que han pasado, 
diganlo las regiones que he corrido, 
los suspiros que he dado, 
de lagrimas, los rios que he vertido, 
los trabajos, los hierros, laz prisiones 
que he padecido, en tantas ocasiones. 
Mirra olorosa de su aliento exhala, 
las manos son al torno, y est4n llenas 
de jacintos por gala, 
© por indicio de sus graves penas; 
que si el jacinto es ay entre sus brillos, 
ostenta tantos ayes como anillos. 
Dos columnas de m4rmol sobre basas 
de oro, sustentan su edificio bello, 
_ y en delicias no escasas, 
suavisimo es y ebirneo el blanco cuello, 
y todo apetecido y deseado: 
tal es (joh ninfas!) mi divino amado. 


EunIcE JOINER GATES 
Texas Technological College 


16 Auto Sacramental del Divino Narciso. See A péndice, Amado Nervo, Juana de Ashaje, 
pp. 219-223. 
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LXVI 


RACINE’S TRAGIC ART IN SPAIN IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


URING the movement to introduce French classical drama into 

Spain in the eighteenth century, we find that Racine’s authority 
is cited less than Corneille’s in support of theories, but that his tragedies 
met with greater acceptance. Racine did not loom large as a docirinaire; 
his theories were revealed chiefly through the study of his tragedies and 
in his defenses of these in certain of his prefaces, but they did not force 
themselves upon the attention of Spanish neo-classicists in the form of 
connected discourses as did Corneille’s.' 

Nevertheless, Racine’s influence in the theories must not be regarded 
as negligible. Luzan cites his authority in recommending that subjects 
for tragedies may be taken from modern history provided it be of remote 
and little known countries.? Later, when he lived in Paris between 1747 
and 1750, he became better acquainted with ‘‘the Euripides of France.”’ 
He returned to Spain and reported that Corneille and Racine were still 
the most favored dramatists in France in spite of the popularity of 
Voltaire and Crébillon and their respective satellites.* 

Juan de Trigueros, a translator of Britannicus, says that Corneille 
and Racine “‘se disputaron en vida la preferencia y se la disputardn en 
todos los siglos...’* “... Corneille tiene mas genio; Racine mas 
ingenio.’”® 

Moratin holds up Racine’s religious tragedies as models for Spaniards 
to follow and appeals to them to abandon the barbaric auto.* In short, 
the admiration of the Spanish neo-classicists for Racine’s genius was 
unbounded. He is called el Euripides de la Francia, el Séfocles de la 
Europa moderna, el gran Racine, etc. But these are mere words; let us 
now see how they gave materia! form to their admiration for this great 
dramatist in translations of his works. 

Iphigénie—Sometime before 1716 Cafiizares reworked I phigénie into 
a comedia, keeping Racine’s characters and a somewhat simplified plot. 
No doubt, Cafiizares neither wished nor dared to take more than he did 
from Racine. If he had merely translated I phigénie with its unities, 


1 Cf. my article “Corneille in Spain in the Eighteenth Century,’’ Romanic Review, xxiv 
(1933), No. 1. 

? Ignacio de Luzdn, La poética, o reglas de la poesta en general, y de sus principales especies 
(Zaragoza, 1737), p. 306. 

* Memorias literarias de Paris (Madrid, 1751), pp. 74-75. 

‘ Briténico. Tragedia de Juan de Racine traducida del francés por don Saturio Iguren 
(Madrid, 1752), Al lector, p. xv. 5 Tbid., p. xvii. 

* Desengafios al teatro espanol, (n.p.,n.d.), p. 33. 
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there can be no doubt that it would have been rejected, for Spaniards 
were not then in any large number acquainted with the classical drama. 

In 1768 Alonso Pérez de Guzman, Duque de Medinasidonia, published 
a translation of Jphigénie in eleven-syllable rhyming couplets. The Duke 
had begun his translation some time before, but had allowed it to remain 
unfinished. Maria Ana de Silva y Sarmiento, Duquesa de Huéscar, a 
talented and intellectual woman, who was well acquainted with French 
drama, asked the Duke to finish his translation. No doubt it was read 
in Dofia Maria’s tertulias in imitation of the practice of the French 
salons. It is equally probable that it was played in some of the private 
performances that became so popular in the second half of the century, 
but it was probably never played in the public theatres. The translation 
of I[phigénie which was presented in the public theatres is anonymous. 
A description of it is given below. 

The most striking characteristic of Medinasidonia’s translation is its 
succinctness, its compactness. The translator has not lost the general 
meaning nor made any changes in the structure of the drama. As a rule, 
Spanish translations of French neo-classic tragedies err in the direction 
of lengthening speeches, of paraphrasing the original and becoming 
diffuse, in short, of making many verses out of a few. The contrary is 
true of this translation of [phigénie. The translator has omitted verses 
which he did not consider necessary to the understanding of the situation 
or to the advancement of the action. Moreover, he has exercised great 
freedom in rendering merely the thought without trying to render the 
expression. In this manner he has been able to hold the number of his 
verses down to correspond almost always to those of the original. 

In Agamemnon’s long speech (Act I. sc. i) explaining the situation 
to Arcas, the translator, without becoming obscure, has been able to 
express the thought with the same number of verses as in the original. 
Certainly he has exercised great freedom in his work, but not to the 
extent of changing the general idea, although he omits some unessential 
details of the thought. The words of the oracle have been rendered with 
similar freedom: 


La empresa contra Troya ser vana, 

Sin que primero la ara de Diana, 

En sacrificio augusto, no ensangriente 

De la sangre de Elena un descendiente. 
Muera Iphigenia, y se tendr4 al momento 
Propicio al mar, y favorable el viento.’ 


7 Compare Racine: 


Vous armez contre Troye, une puissance vaine, 
Si, dans un sacrifice auguste et solonnel, 
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Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos translated [phigénie before October, 
1770,® but diligent search has not yet revealed the whereabouts of this 
version. Possibly it is the translation which Trigueros “corrected” and 
which we shall now turn to examine. The fact that the translation which 
Trigueros retouched was obviously quite good tends to strengthen the 
hypothesis. Unfortunately Trigueros does not choose to tell us whose 
tragedy he is “correcting.” 

An [figenia® was played at the Principe in July, 1788. It was a version 
made earlier and “corrected”’ that year by Candido Maria Trigueros. 
The first four acts follow the original structure very closely, but in 
Act v, Trigueros made considerable change. In scene v of the original, 
Arcas comes to tell Clytemnestra that Achilles has refused to allow the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia and to ask her to go to the temple. As is well 
known, at this juncture Ulysses comes in to narrate in detail the libera- 
tion of Iphigenia. Thus the end of the tragedy is reached quickly and the 
movement is swift. Trigueros considered this narrative, upon which the 
end of the tragedy hinged, too cold, and he distributed the “breaking 
of the news” among Arcas, Euribates, Iphigenia, and Achilles. Whereas, 
in Racine, Ulysses’ narrative prevents the return to the stage of Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, and of Iphigenia, here their narrative parts require 
them to return, and a long speech in the original is broken up and 
distributed among four characters who must recite and act it out. This 
causes slower action.’® The spectator becomes aware of Iphigenia’s free- 
dom from the time that Arcas comes on the stage, and to keep the au- 





Une fille du sang d’Héléne, 

De Diane, en ces lieux, n’ensanglante |’autel. 
Pour obtenir les vents que le ciel vous dénie 
Sacrifiez Iphigénie. 

8 Cotarelo: Iriarte y su época (Madrid, 1897), p. 69. 

* There are twe Manuscripts of this in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid (hereinafter 
referred to as B. Mun.). One bears the following words at the bottom of the cover: Corregida 
por D*. Candido Maria Trigueros: 1788. On the first folio is an Advertencia del Corrector, 
from which I quote below. The second Manuscript is identical with the first described. 
The translation ends with the verses. 

Y daremos al tiempo un nuevo exemplo 

de vencer con el ruego a las Deydades, 
and at the end of the Ms. No. 2, an anonymous commentator, referring to the exemplo, 
has added in protest: “No se da tal exemplo: Antes bien manifiesta, que inexorable la 
Deidad, siempre quiso la sangre de Ifigenia por medio del Sacrificio de Erifile, y que 
fueron inutiles los ruegos hasta que lleg6 4 cumplirse. Lo que si nos presenta para que 4 
la posteridad le sirvan de modelo: Es un heroe discolo, e irreligioso, un Sacerdote necio, 
e hipocrita, un Rey engafioso y cobarde, y una prostituta despechada; tal es la bella doc- 
trina e instruccion de las Tragedias.”—The struggle for and against tragedy was mani- 
fested in every conceivable way. 16 Memorial literario, x1v, 516. 
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dience waiting through several speeches full of superfluous details, and 
finally to have to listen to Achilles’ narrative of the events when Iphi- 
genia is already actually present to prove her liberation, is entirely 
unnecessary." 
In Trigueros’ version, Achilles must go first to wreak vengeance, for 
a daughter of Troy has caused Iphigenia’s narrow escape; then he may 
marry Iphigenia. In the meantime she enters the service of Diana. 
If we compare the criticism noted above, which is taken from a 
contemporary review in the Memorial literario, with Trigueros’ own 
Advertencia” with regard to reporting on the incidents that supposedly 
take place off-stage, we find that taste different. In the French neo- 
classic tragedy those long reports, such as the universally known one that 
Theramenes makes at the end of Phédre, had become standard. To the 
Spaniards—even to such a Francophile neo-classicist as Trigueros— 
those speeches were wearisome and cold, and they were often either 
acted out on the stage or at least broken up into various speeches and 
given a more realistic representation, as has been done in this case. 
The whole tragedy is written in eleven-syllable romance. Whenever 
the translator followed the original, he is fairly literal, and his style is 
rather easy and fluent. That passage in which Agamemnon quotes the 
words of the oracle heard in Diana’s temple (Act 1. sc. i) is a good 
example of this: 
en tanto que Diana no se aplaque 
recibiendo la sangre de la raza 
de Elena, derramada en sus altares 
la empresa contra Troya sera vana. 
Para obtener el viento de los cielos. 
deve Iphigenia ser sacrificada. 


Owing to the influence of Maria Bermejo and La Tirana, both of 
whom were trained tragédiennes, a number of tragedies were played in 
close succession at the municipal theatres of Madrid in the summer of 
1788. Egilona y viuda de don Rodrigo, Andrémaca, Fedra, and Ifigenia 
were given. The last named ran for four days and the box receipts indi- 
cate that it was successful. Receipts for the first day were not reported. 
On the second day they amounted to 5102 reales, on July 9, 2518 reales, 
and July 10, 2423 reales."* This would seem to indicate that by 1788, 

u Tbid. 

12“ | . el primero que la acomodé al nuestro no solo la Ilené de expresiones agenas de 
nuestra lengua i de versos duros | floxos, pero dexo el Acto quinto de un modo, que parecia 
mui frio i falto de accion entre nosotros. Todos estos defectos se han procurado corregir 
aora, i si no se ha conseguido que esté tan buena como sus primeros originales, parece que 
a lo menos no est4 indigna de un theatro culto, y que qualquiera mutacion por leve que 
fuese, la aria perder gran parte de su precio.” 13 Diario de Madrid for dates cited. 
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when neo-classic tragedies were performed by actors trained especially 
for the purpose, they were well received.* It would also appear to bear 
out the contention expressed frequently in periodical articles and in 
certain prefaces, notably Urquijo’s® that one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to the acclimatization of French tragedy in Spain was the lack 
of training on the part of the actors. 

Britannicus.—In 1752 Juan de Trigueros published a prose translation 
of Racine’s Britannicus. Though the translator had not the least inten- 
tion that his tragedy should be staged, he expresses in his preface the 
hope that this translation may serve to make Racine’s tragic art known 
to Spaniards. Trigueros also discusses the possibility of using prose in 
modern tragedy. His chief argument is that some good moderns 
(notably Luzin and Montiano) have argued that, for the sake of veri- 
similitude, a verse form that most resembles ordinary speech should 
be used in tragedy, and, therefore, if they are trying to approach 
prose, why not be bold and use it? The translation is marred by the 
weakness that is manifest in most of the Spanish translations of French 
tragedies—the lengthening of speeches by paraphrasing. The transla- 
tion is prefaced by a long treatise on the theories of tragedy, a good part 
of which is devoted to the perfection of Racine’s tragic art. 

In 1764 Tomas Sebastidn y Latre put Trigueros’ translation into 
verse. The two aprobaciones and Latre’s own preface to Britdnico give 
us an idea of the esteem in which French tragedy and its theories were 
held by the intellectuals of Spain. Manuel Vicente Aramburu de la 
Cruz, author of the first aprobacién, finds that Latre “‘se halla [bafiado] 
de las apreciables reglas del Buen Gusto, que son las que hacen verda- 
deramente estimables 4 los Literatos.’"’ Up to this time scarcely a 
“regular” drama had been presented on the stage of the popular theatres 
of Madrid, and this enthusiastic convert to classicism wonders how such 
a play would be received. He expresses the wish that one might be staged 
“para el desengafio,’’* but he doubts that a drama completely adjusted 
to the rules would please the people. 


4 “En las traducciones apenas puede conservarse un tercio de la fuerza del original; 
pero la Actriz que estos dias ha hecho el papel de Clitemnestra, se ha esforzado con aquella 
propiedad, expresion y vehemencia que acreditan su talento en este genero, como se vio 
en los passages mas grandes de su personage, y especialmente en la escena 5a. del tercer 
acto, quando Clitemnestra irrita a Aquiles para que tome a su cargo la defensa de Ifigenia, 
entregandosela para que no se aparte de su lado.”’ (Memorial literario, x1v, 517.) 

% Urquijo, Mariano Luis: La muerte de César. Tragedia francesa de Mr. de Voltaire: 
traducida en verso castellano, y acompanada de un discurso del traductor, sobre el estado actual 
de nuestros treatros, y necesidad de su reforma (Madrid, 1791). 

1 See the appended bibliographical list cf translations and adaptations. 

 Britdnico, Aprobacién by Aramburu, fol. 1, recto. 18 [did., fol. 1. 
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The second aprobacién is by Juan Martinez Salafranca, one of the 
founders of the now defunct Diario de los literatos. He expresses a sane 
admiration for French drama and refers to Corneille and Racine with 
particular show of appreciation.’® In the preface the translator points 
out the exactitude with which Racine has embodied all the principles 
that govern tragedy. Thus he makes propaganda for the classical drama 
and he presents his translation as a model. Viewed from our vantage 
point of time, this poetic rendition is not very good. Latre lacks the 
ability to compress the thought into a few words. Nero’s speech, Act tv. 
sc. ii: ‘Je me souviens toujours que je vous dois l’empire,” is rendered: 


Fa, suspended, Sejfiora, 

el dominante, imperioso 

valor, con que en mi presencia 
suena con tal desentono; 

pues nunca olvidar pretendo, 

que el gran imperio, que gozo, 

lo debo a ti. (Act m1, pp. 113-114.) 


This poetic rendition of Racine’s tragedy even exceeds the Trigueros 
version in emasculating the thought. 

It is fairly certain that a Briténico was performed at the municipal 
theatres, since it is listed in the repertory of the troupe of Manuel 
Martinez in 1779° and we find that Moratin included a Briténico in his 
black list of 1800.2! Some version in verse was played in private perform- 
ance.” 


19 Britdnico, A probacién by Salafranca, fol. 3, recto. 

20 Archivo Municipal, Madrid, Seccién de Diversiones Pdblicas, legajo 11-72-s15. 

21 Lista de piezas dramdticas reprobadas y sacadas de los caudales de las companias cémicas 
de Madrid, cuya representacién se prohibe en todos los teatros del Reyno. Apud Papeles de 
Madrid (n.p., n.d.). 

22 A writer signing himself L.D.M. reports in the Diario de Madrid of January 17, 1799, 
a private performance of Briténico, with interesting comments. His cursory remarks reveal 
to us that private performances were common, especially among the élite of society, that 
these were not always good, and that the cause for the failure of tragedies on the private 
stage is the same as on the public stage, viz., that the actors were not trained to perform 
neo-classic dramas with the proper costuming, modulation of voice, and gestures: “La 
noche pasda me ofreci6 cierto amigo un villete para ver la Tragedia del Britanico que 
se esté executando en una casa principal de esta Corte. Como yo conocia bastante la mala 
traduccion que se habia hecho en prosa de esta Tragedia del celebre Racine, y al mismo 
tiempo estaba muy escamado de tales funciones caseras, de que por lo comun no se saca 
otra diversion que aguantar por espacio de tres horas un incé6modo banco para oir una 
porcion de sandeces, o ver imitar rastreramente, a algunos Actores o Actrices de nuestros 
teatros p&blicos, reusé la oferta de mi amigo, . . . pero fueron tantas sus instancias, que 
al cabo me fué preciso ceder, y a la hora sefialada nos dirigimos a dicha casa. . . . No puede 
Vmd., Sr. Diarista, figurarse quanta fue mi sorpresa, quando despues de haber admirado 
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Athalie—Eugenio de Llaguno y Amirola published a good translation 
of Athalie in 1754.7 When Juan de Trigueros published his Briténico in 
1752, Llaguno’s translation was already in progress.™ His diligent and 
painstaking work is manifested in the polished verses and clear style. 
The eighteenth century does not offer many examples of work of this 
quality. The second edition of Luzdn’s Poética (1789) says that it is a 
translation “‘cuya versificacion no desaprobaria el Euripides de la Fran- 
cia, si se viese trasladado en ella.’ Athalie is translated in blank verse. 
Occasionally rhyme is used, when the author could express the thought 
exactly in spite of rhyme. Aéalia was never performed at a public theatre 
during the century. It was played in 1811 from April 16 to 22 inclusive 
at the Principe. Isidoro Mdiquez played the réle of Joash. A mixed 
chorus was used for the parts that are sung. 

La cosa gust6 sin duda por lo extrafia, y se repitié varios dias, interviniendo en 
la obra casi todos los individuos de la compafifa, pues trece o catorce tienen papel 
en la obra. El coro canté la letra que hay al final de cada acto con ese objeto.” 


Andromaque.—In 1759 Margarita Hickey y Pellizoni translated An- 
dromaque for the express purpose of finding out 


si agradarian en Espafia las Tragedias, compuestas en el gusto y método Frances 
(tan celebradas en las demas Naciones), emprendi traducir dos de los dos mas 
estimados autores tragicos de este tiempo; la Andrémaca de Racine, y la Zaira 
de V...:, # 


Dofia Margarita was going to give her translation to one of the companies 
in Madrid, but at that time, she complains, such a multitude of transla- 





la propiedad de los trages, y decoracion de la scena, precivi un lenguage y tono desconocido 
hasta ahora, tan distinto de la declamacion trégica, como de la representacion cémica; 
yo no advertf allf aquella inchazon y afectada consonancia del verso, . . . por lo contrario 
en este Dramma vi hermanarse la sencillez de la diccion con toda la sublimidad del poema 
tragico. ... Seria preciso detenerme demasiado si hubiese de referir todas las bellezas 
que noté en este Dramma, debidas en gran parte al nuevo estilo o método adoptado para 
su expression, sacado sin duda del estudio de la naturaleza y de las pasiones. 

Los Actores desempefiaron muy bien sus respectivos caracteres; pero las Actrices no es 
posible formar cabal idea sin haberse hallado presente. . . . Finalmente puedo asegurar 
a Vmd. que esta funcion es una de las mejores que he visto en mi vida, y que creo se 
hayan executado en Madrid. . . .”” Here the writer has discovered “un nuevo camino en la 
declamacion tragica, cuyas huellas deben seguir otros ingenios para hacer que el Pdblico 
Espafiol se aficione, a un espectaculo que hasta aqui le ha agradado muy poco, asf por la 
escasez de buenas Tragedias originales y traducidas, como por la afectacion e impropiedad 
con que se han representado. . . . 

* Cf. bibliographical list. ™ Briténico, note p. xix. * 11, 42. 

* Cotarelo, Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo (Madrid, 1902), pp. 316 and 718. 

* Hickey, Margarita, Poestas varias sagradas, morales, y profanas 0 amorosas, 1, Prélogo, 
iii (Madrid, 1789). 
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tions of French and Italian tragedies began to be emitted that she 
changed her mind and withheld hers to see if some good translation, one 
made according to her ideas of such a work, would be published. Such 
an exact translation as she had in mind never appeared and she, there. 
fore, resolved to publish hers in 1789.78 
Generally speaking, the translation is not diffuse. The translator has 

sought to render the spirit and the meaning of Racine’s verses but has 
made no effort to keep the expression. Some speeches are so freely trans- 
lated that even the meaning has been lost. Andromache’s last verse in 
Act 11. sc. viii, ““Allons sur son tombeau consulter mon époux,”’ is not 
translated by 

Ir a consultar mis dudas, 

donde mi esposo reposa. 


Andromache is going to consult her husband, and Dofia Margarita 
makes her consult the tomb. 

An adaptation of Andromaque was published in Madrid in 1764 under 
the title El Astianacte*® by Pedro de Silva. From the preface to this 
edition we learn that the author had given this tragedy to the public 
on the stage in three jornadas, with a gracioso, and under a different 
title, which he does not choose to repeat here for us. And now having 
removed the parts of the gracioso “‘y otras partes bien que no substan- 
ciales, que se debieron entonces al gusto de los Cémicos, y comodidad 
de la Representacién,”’ he presents Astianacte to the reading public.*’ 

Silva has divided his tragedy into five acts and has employed a variety 
of verse. He has introduced blank verse whenever it suited his fancy, 
because, as he naively confesses, consonance might oblige him to change 
the meaning of the original.*' In reality, when we examine the tragedy, 
we wonder why he feared that he might distort the meaning of the 
original, since he has not held to the original sufficiently for us to call 
his work a translation even in the broadest acceptation of the word. 

Silva has followed in general the argument of Racine’s Andromaque, 
but he has rearranged with absolute freedom the order of incidents in 
the plot. He has departed from Racine in a number of very important 
points. Andromache agrees to marry Pyrrhus because the latter threat- 
ens to sacrifice Astyanax before her very eyes. Moreover, the scene of the 
threatened sacrifice forms an episode which complicates and burdens 
the action. It follows from this that Silva’s Andromache does not go to 
Hector’s tomb to consult him, and her determination to end her life is 
omitted. When Silva’s Andromache decides to marry Pyrrhus, she be- 


8 Jbid., v—-vi. 29 Cf. bibliographical list. 
30 El Astianacte, Advertencia, fol. 1, verso. 3 Tbid., fol. 2, recto. 
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comes at once very affectionate and tender towards her erstwhile enemy. 
This renders the character of Hector’s widow ridiculous. Pyrrhus does 
not die in Silva’s tragedy. Orestes fails to take his life and is imprisoned. 
Hermione and Pylades visit Orestes in his prison and assure him that 
they will work to free him. This, too, forms an important episode which 
further burdens the plot and destroys its unity. Pylades and Hermione 
escape together to a boat, carrying Astyanax with them. A scene follows 
in which Astyanax is bartered for Orestes and the tragedy ends without 
death. All of this complicates the plot and makes it depart widely from 
Racine’s very simple, classic action. Silva does not seem to have been 
aware of this unity, which some neo-classicists considered the only 
really essential one. In this regard he has preferred to follow the example 
of Apostolo Zeno’s imitation® of Racine’s tragedy. 

The unity of time has been strictly observed. The author is so desirous 
of having the reader know that he has observed this unity, that he makes 
Andromache (Act v. sc. ix) say: 

Qué cosas de un dia 

E] periodo encierra! 

En el espacio breve, 

Que por el azul Esfera, 

E] padre de las luces 

Ain no ha dado una vuelta. 


On the other hand, he has taken full liberty with the unity of place, as 
he does with the unity of action. In this respect he has again imitated 
Zeno. Silva not only shifts the scene from act to act, but he even has a 
change of scene within Act v to represent Orestes’ prison. 

The tragedy is totally lacking in sublimity of style and sophistication. 
The tone is rather low and familiar. The style is further weakened by the 
fact that the characters too often describe their feelings in naive fashion 
instead of revealing them by their actions or by spontaneous outbursts. 
For example, when Andromache finally agrees to marry Pyrrhus, Her- 
mione says, ‘“‘“Muero de rabia, y corage,”’ instead of flying into a rage 
against Pyrrhus and Andromache. 

The author wished to put enough romantic warmth into his tragedy 
to make it please both the intellectuals and the vulgo.* He did succeed, 
as we might expect, in pleasing the vulgo, to such a point that his A stian- 


® Andromaca in Poesie Drammatiche di A postolo Zeno, Tomo 1 (Venezia, 1744). 

% “yo me daré por muy bien pagado, y satisfecho de mi trabajo, si consigo, 
desvanecer en parte aquella ya comunisima aprehension, que es imposible tener igualmente 
entretenidos, y atentos 4 la representacion de una Tragedia el Vulgo, y los Eruditos.” 
(El Astianacte, Advertencia, fol. 5, recto.) 
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acte was played in the two popular theatres of Madrid, whereas a faithfu] 
translation, such as that by Margarita Hickey had to be relegated to 
readings in the homes of her friends. But, if Silva pleased the vulgo, we 
can be fairly certain he did not obtain favor with intellectuals; his 
version contained too many infractions of the rules to suit them.* 
Among the translations of French neo-classic tragedies, A stianacte 
shared popularity with Don Rodrigo de Vivar, an adaptation of the Cid. 
No good translations enjoyed as much sustained favor on the stage as 
these two. Wretched adaptations such as these were put on the stage 
and found their way into print oftener than good translations.® There 
are two manuscript copies in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid with 
aprobaciones of 1809 and 1816 respectively, which indicate that even 
during the first years of the nineteenth century, when Isidoro Maiquez 
really put life into tragedy with his superb acting, these inferior transla- 
tions and adaptations were still holding their own. El buen gusto had 
not deeply affected the theatre-going masses in Spain. 
Esther—In 1791, Juan Climaco Salazar published a tragedy in five 
cts, based upon both Racine’s Esther and Godinez’ Amén y Mardoqueo,* 
uader the title of Mardoqueo. The action of Mardoqueo takes place in 
the royal palace at Susa, the capital of Persia, as it does in Esther, but 


*% Margarita Hickey wrote of it in 1789 that a good example of a bad translation is 
“Ja Andrémaca que comunmente se representa en estos Teatros; la que es tan desemejante 
de la Francesa de Racine que no es posible, cotejandolas, poderse persuadir que su Autor, 
6 Traductor, (si se le puede dar este nombre) la tomase y sacase de aquel. . . . ’’ (Poestas 
varias, 1, Prélogo, vii).—It was very probably Silva’s tragedy which was performed at 
the Principe under the tital Andrémaca in January, 1786, for eight days; in August it ran 
through three days, and in June, 1788, it ran for four days: in 1789 it ran two days at the 
Cruz, In 1790 it does not appear in the theatre announcements of the Diario de Madrid 
at all. In 1791 it ran for three days at the Principe and three days in 1792 at the Cruz. It 
does not appear again until 1794, in June, when it ran for only two days at the Principe. 
It does not appear in 1795. In 1796 it ran for two days at the Cruz. In 1797 it does not 
appear, and in December, 1798, the Diario announced an Andrémaca y Pirro, which ran 
for five days. 

% The Andrémaca, which was played by Marfa Ladvenant from June 10 to 23, 1764, 
at the Principe and repeated by her at the Cruz from November 28 to December 7 of the 
same year, is not Clavijo’s translation as Cotarelo, in Maria Ladvenant y Quirante, primera 
dama de los teatros de la corte (Madrid, 1896), p. 111, has said. Ladvenant performed 
Silva’s La Andrémaca, 6 al amor de madre no hay afecto que le iguale, which was that year 
published in the revised form that has been described above. Cotarelo’s own Maria Lad- 
venant (p. 168) contains the proof of the statement, and it is supported by Margarita 
Hickey’s remarks quoted above in note 34. Clavijo made his translation in 1770 or later: 
[see Juan Sempere y Guarinos, Ensayo de una biblioteca espafola de los mejores escritores 
del reynado de Carlos III (Madrid, 1785-89), 11, 188. 

* A comedia written in 1613 by Felipe Godinez. It was revived in the eighteenth century. 
I have seen an edition published in Madrid in 1733. 
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the scene shifts frequently from one part of the palace to another. Sala- 
zar borrowed the character of Atac from the comedia, Amdn y Mardo- 
queo. In the Spanish tragedy as in the comedia, Mordecai communicates 
with the queen through a third party, whereas in Esther he comes into 
the queen’s presence in her apartment. Finally, in Mardoqueo a ring as 
a sign of authority is used as is the case in the comedia. Except for these 
details, Mardoqueo follows the action of Esther rather closely with a few 
added touches, as follows: in Mardogueo there are two banquets. At the 
first banquet, which is held off-stage, Haman agrees with Esther that 
he will revoke the decree of death issued against the Jews on condition 
that Mordecai shall retire from his presence whenever he sees him, in 
order that he, Haman, may not have to suffer the insult of the former’s 
refusal to bow to him. The second banquet takes place on the stage; 
this one corresponds to that found in Esther. Haman dies on a cross 
instead of on a scaffold, and after Haman’s death the tragedy goes on 
for a dozen pages, detailing the story of Esther’s life, which Racine and 
Godinez intersperse at opportune moments in the body of their respec- 
tive dramas. Like Esther, Amén y Mardoqueo ends with the death of 
Haman, while the king rewards Mordecai. 

Mardoqueo is written in five acts and in eleven-syllabled blank verse. 
The choruses have been omitted. The time is two days and two nights. 
The unity of place is fairly well kept, since it is reduced to the palace, 
but the scene changes frequently. The unity of action is not observed. 
The plot is episodic. Mordecai’s dream, the banquet, and Abiud’s 
appearance after Haman’s death are all detacued episodes that the 
neo-classic, close-knit action could not tolerate. The drama is diffuse, 
long, and wearisome. The twelve pages of material added after the 
catastrophe give the impression of something superfluous which the 
author had left after finishing his work and which he tacked on at the 
end for lack of a better place. 

Speaking of the tragedies that were being written in 1790, La espiga- 
dera announced the composition of Mardoqueo in the following words: 
“.,.est4 para darse a luz, y tal vez no podra temer el cotejo con la 
Ester del celebre Racine.”*? This bold comparison must not be taken 
as a chauvinistic boast but rather as a thought born of the wish and the 
hope that Spain might some day produce tragedies that would equal 
and even surpass those of Corneille and Racine. When we compare 
Mardoqueo today with Esther, we cannot help noting with a feeling of 
pity how far the hope remained from realization. 

Esther*® was announced at the Principe for August 22, 1796, but 
according to theatre records, it was not played. 


71, 20. 38 Cf. bibliographical list. 
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Phédre.—Two translations are known to have been made of Phédre, 
one by Pablo de Olavide and one by Pedro de Silva. The translation 
attributed to Olavide*®’ is correct but lacks poetic fire. Olavide was not 
a poet; an inordinate love of French culture and literature and a desire 
to implant them in Spain were more powerful incentives to make him 
produce a number of translations than any poetic urge to write. For that 
reason Olavide’s translations are rather cold and mechanical. The trans- 
lation of Phédre contains about one third more verses than the original. 
Theramenes’ famous speech, which consists of seventy-three verses in 
the original is translated into a soporific speech of one hundred and 
fifteen verses. We cannot blame Spanish audiences if they squirmed in 
their seats during the recitation. The elegant intellectuals and members 
of the nobility who listened to Fedra in Olavide’s home must have 
yawned behind their fans when they listened to this tirade. 

The whole tragedy is written in eleven-syllabled romance. It was 
played at the Principe shortly after the performance of Jfigenia in the 
summer of 1788, and was favorably received by the audiences as is 
evidenced by the moderately good box-receipts,*° and by the enthusiastic 
praise of Maria Bermejo“ in the part of Phaedra, published in the 
Diario de Madrid. 

The Memorial literario warmly seconded this praise of Bermejo in its 
very next number (August): “La actriz que ahora ha desempefiado este 


3* Cf. bibliographical list. 
40 July 21, 3388 reales, July 22, 2898 reales, and July 23, 2231 reales. (Diario de Madrid 
for the dates cited.) 
‘In the Diario de Madrid of July 24, the day after the last performance, the following 
sonnet was published: 
Al amor: con motivo de haber la Sra. Marfa de la Bermeja representado excelentemente 
el papel de Fedra en la Tragedia de este titulo: 
SONETO 
Amor, yo te vi en Fedra tan grabado, 
que me dexaste absorto, y condolido; 
équé tal serds de veras padecido 
si eres tan fiero, y triste retratado? 
La distraccion: el respirar cansado: 
aquel tierno mirar desfallecido: 
aquellos zelos! . . . me senti encendido: 
jamas he visto amor tan bien pintado. 
Esa diestra Bermeja, que es tu hechura, 
6 tu maestra, nos mostro tu llama 
mas viva, que en ti mismo, en tu pintura: 
Quien no quisiere amar, huya esta dama: 
que es contagiosa, amor, tu calentura, 
y habré de amar, al ver quien tan bien ama. 
' Signed: J. B. 
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papel ha sabido expresar tanto la viveza y vehemencia de las pasiones de 
su personage que se puede decir que se excedié a si misma, y que merecié 
justamente aquel elogio que se estampé en un soneto en el Diario de 
Madrid de 24 de Julio.’’** The review accorded Fedra in the same number 
of the Memorial was no less favorable. The writer first explains the 
manner in which illicit love and the punishment of Hippolytus must be 
understood, according to pagan beliefs, and then he continues to show 
that, after all, vice, or the mere inkling of vice, is punished in the 
tragedy. For this purpose he quotes from Racine’s defense of Phédre. 

The critic of the Memorial voices only one objection against Fedra 
and that is against the frightening of Hippolytus’ horses. He considers 
the cause and the act itself “crefble y horroroso para ellos [lo antiguos] 
pero para nosotros increfble y molesto.’’* Such a thing could not be 
verisimilar to a modern audience, this critic argues. Apparently he could 
no more accept for the stage the story of Neptune and the sea-monster 
than he could accept the descent of angels upon the stage during the 
performance of a comedia. 

Pedro de Silva, member of the Royal Spanish Academy and adaptor 
of Andromaque, also translated Phédre.“ 

The dedicatory letter is interesting to us not only because by it we 
can tentatively date the work, but also because it reveals once more the 
wish on the part of intellectual Spaniards that Spain might possess 
tragedies and the hope of inspiring talented Spaniards to set themselves 
the task of providing Spain with good tragedies of which she might be 
proud. Silva, who fully realized his weakness as a poet, expresses the 
hope that his work may at least “servir de estimulo 4 alguno de los 
sublimes Ingenios, que produce nuestra Espafia, para que aplicando 
sus talentos 4 corregir nuestro theatro, descuidado tanto tiempo de los 
hombres doctos, le restituyan la primacia que logré algun tiempo; pero 
que dolorosamente ha perdido entre los Theatros extrangeros....’’® 

This translation is the typical work of the patriotic intellectual who 
regretted that Spain’s drama was at low ebb and who saw in French 
tragedy the culmination of modern dramatic achievement. Therefore, 
if he could do no better, out of love for his country and in the hope of 
obviating the cause of so much sneering on the part of Frenchmen and 

2 x17, 606. 8 Tbid., p. 605. 

“ Though the Manuscript (no. 14861) extant in the Biblioteca Nacional is signed, it is 
not dated. The translation is dedicated to the Conde de Aranda, at whose request D. Pedro 
undertook the work of translating Phédre, a task which he considered far above his ability. 
It is very probable that the work was done during the ministry of Aranda, when he under- 
took to reform the theatres and to have translations of tragedies and ‘‘corrections’’ of 


comedias made by Tomés and Benardo de Iriarte and by Clavijo, that is to say, between 
1766 and 1773. 4 Fedra, Dedicatoric, fol. 1, verso. 
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Italians, he would at least try to excite others with more talent to 
imitate French tragedy. 

The translation is in eleven-syllabled romance and the rendition is 
rather free. It is brief, prosaic, and often inaccurate, as the following 
speech from Act I. sc. v, will show: 

He bien! a tes conseils je me laisse entrainer. 
Vivons, si vers la vie on peut me ramener, 
Et si l’amour d’un fils en ce moment funeste 
De mes faibles esprits peut ranimer le reste. 
Silva has translated: 

Ya me dejo llevar de tus instancias. 

Quiero vivir: Anima mis alientos 

el amor paternal: oy por mi hijo 

A mudar de designio me resuelvo. 

Silva takes short cuts; whereas Olavide has increased the number of 
verses in order to render all the thought, Silva discards minor ideas in 
order to reduce the number of his verses, and he manages to keep them 
down to the number of the original. Theramenes’ long speech at the 
end of the tragedy is kept down to seventy-seven verses in Silva’s 
translation. He manages to obtain conciseness, but his translation is 
faulty, as has been demonstrated. Olavide shows a clearer understanding 
of the French. 

Silva has not altered the structure of the drama in any way. Acts, 
scenes, and speeches remain as in the original. 

Mithridate—Pablo de Olavide translated Mithridate“ for the theatres 
of the Sitios Reales. Since these theatres were closed by Floridablanca 
in 1776, Mithridate was translated before 1777. 

The translation is in eleven-syllabled romance and rather poorly done. 
It is inferior to Olavide’s translation of Phédre. A quotation from Mith- 
ridates’ long speech at the beginning of the last scene in the drama will 
illustrate the utterly prosaic and insipid quality of the verses: 

Enemigo mortal de Roma siempre, 

y de su trianfa: ni un instante 

he sufrido su vil yugo indecente, 

y puedo lisonjearme que entre todos 
los nombres que gloriosos hacer puede 
un odio ygual al mio, no ai a’~uno 
que mas sangre ni lagrimas le «este, 
ni que las aya mas que yo llenado 

la historia de sus fastos insolentes 

con desgraciados, y funestos dias. 


“ Cf. bibliographical list. 
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In the Coliseo de los Cafios del Peral, which later became the Teatro 
Real, Mithridates was played from August 2 to 4 inclusive, 1798.47 The 
performance of the tragedy was not interrupted with an entremés. It 
was followed immediately with a baile based on a classical theme. Even 
the sainete as fin de fiesta was abandoned. The performance was strictly 
classical. 

Racine’s tragic art, admittedly very difficult, found few imitators. 

In 1763 Juan José Lépez Sedano published an imitation of Racine’s 
sacred tragedies entitled Jahel,** based upon the Biblical story. The play 
is published with a lengthy preface in which the author airs his theories 
of drama. In the first place he is shocked at the manner in which Spanish 
dramatists treat sacred subjects, “faltando por lo comun 4 la verdad, al 
caracter de las personas, 4 la cronologia, 4 la verosimilitud, y 4 la 
decencia ...”** The point is clear; Spaniards should abandon their 
autos. (The comedias de santos had already been prohibited by this time) 
and the Biblical tragedy put in their place.®° 

Sedano explains that he has made Baasim, Sisara’s confidant, the 
instigator and cause of the latter’s evil behavior in imitation of an 
“arbitrio que he visto oportunamente practicado por algunos habiles 
Extrangeros ...’*' He was no doubt thinking of the character of 
Mathan in Athalie and of Zares in Esther, both of whom are used by 
Racine to urge on characters who are more or less hesitant about entering 
into actions that are frankly base. 

A peculiar interpretation of verisimilitude made Sedano prefer blank 
verse to rhyme, and the same idea of verisimilitude made him omit 
the chorus. Sedano sought, not a similarity to truth, but truth itself, 
hence he argued that the speeches must approach ordinary speech as 
much as possible. Music would break the illusion which makes us regard 
as real that which is mere play. 

The author attempted to follow the story in the Bible too closely, and 


*’ “En el Coliseo de la Cafios del Peral, por la Compafiia Espafiola, se representa la 
Tragedia intitulada: el Mitridates, nueva en este Teatro, con el bayle intitulado Apolo y 
Daphne.” After the performance of August 4, the baile, La vuelta de Teseo a Atenas was 
given. (Diario de Madrid, Aug. 2, to 4 inc., 1798.) 

“* Cf. bibliographical list. In the fall of 1763 N. F. de Moratin published his third desen- 
gafo in which he attacked the aulos viciously and told Spaniards that, if they wished to 
write sacred drama, they should learn from Racine what it should be, for “ningun Auto 
dar4 mejores ideas de la Religion, que la Esther, y la Athalfa de Racine sin necesitar de 
extravagancies ni Prosopopeyas monstruosas.”—(Desengafios al teatro espaftol,n.d.,n. p., 
p. 33.) 4 Jahel, Prefacién, p. xii. 

°° There was a concentration of fire on the ancient sacred drama of Spain in 1763. 
Moratin loosed his attacks on the auéos in his third desengafto, the Pensador carried three 
articles directed against the auéos in Vol. rv, and Sedano published his preface with a model 
tragedy. 5! Tbid., p. xx. 
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thus has made a failure of Jael, the principal character. She kills Sisara 
without vacillating and without the scruples that would naturally 
assail one contemplating such an act as she performs. 

The tragedy is in five acts and in blank verses of irregular length. 
The style is poor. The best, most poetic part of the tragedy is found in 
Act Iv in those scenes between Heber and Avithob, when the latter 
tries to persuade Heber to violate the laws of hospitality by delivering 
Sisara to the Israelites. 

The chief character, Jael, does not enter into the action of the tragedy 
until well past the middle of the drama. Even then the reader does not 
learn what doubts assail her; the emotions are not stirred at all. The 
result is a cold, lifeless drama. 

Zoraida by Nicasio Alvarez Cienfuegos, written in 1797 and published 
in 1798, is an imitation of the Racinian pathetic tragedy in the develop- 
ment of the love theme. Boabdil’s problem placed before Zoraida, either 
to accept him as husband or to condemn Abenhamet to death, is quite 
similar to the problem placed before Andromache by Pyrrhus. 

In conclusion, it is evident that Racine did not exercise extensive 
influence on the theories of Spanish neo-classicism nor was his art 
imitated very much. As has been pointed out, this was probably due to 
the difficult and personal quality of Racine’s art. On the other hand, a 
translation of Phédre pleased the audiences of the municipal theatres 
of Madrid and brought forth enthusiastic praise from critics and ad- 
mirers of the tregédienne who played the leading réle. It remained for 
an adaptation of Andromaque to attain real popularity in Spain. Silva's 
Astianacte was played frequently from 1764 well into the nineteenth 
century. We must not be too pessimistic about the taste of the Spanish 
audiences that relished these comparatively poor adaptations; French 
audiences of the same period also showed the decline of what Spaniards 
called buen gusto by applauding inferior tragedies. 

Finally, despite every effort and every argument used during the 
second half of the eighteenth century to substitute Racinian sacred 
tragedy for autos and comedias de santos, we find that neither of Racine’s 
sacred tragedies was ever given public performance in Spain during the 
century. Thus the idea generally held that French neo-classical drama 
never won universal ‘“‘popularity”’ in the eighteenth century in Spain is 
again confirmed by this investigation. Racinian tragic art was then, 
as it is now, food for intellectuals, and the intellectuals of Spain gave 
ample proof of their appreciation of that art by the large number of 
translations of Racine’s dramas. 

CHARLES B. QUALIA 

Texas Technological College 


Charles B. Qualia 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST 
I, TRANSLATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS OF TRAGEDIES BY RACINE 


Andrémaca. Pub. in Poestas varias sagradas, morales, y profanas 0 amorosas, Vol. 

1, Madrid, 1789. By Margarita Hickey y Pellizone (Done in 1759). 

In three acts and in romance of eight syllables. 

Under the title (La) Andrémaca: por otro titulo, al amor de madre no hay afacto 
que le iguale, Silva’s adaptation was published in Barcelona by Juan Piferrer 
without date, in 4°. (Cf. El Astianacte.) 

Idem, published by Carlos Gibert y Tuté in Barcelona, without date, in 4°. 

Idem, Barcelona, 1786. 

Andrémaca. Trans. 1770 or later by José Clavijo y Fajardo. 

(El) Astianacte, tragedia nueva. Por otro titulo: Al amor de madre no hay afecto 
que la iguale. Por D. Joseph Cumplido. Madrid, 1764. (Joseph Cumplido is the 
pseudonym of Pedro de Silva.) 

(El) Astianacte, MS in Biblioteca Nacional (hereinafter designated by B. Nac.) 
15797, by Theodoro Moreno Gonzalez. 1788. An adaptation by an aficionado. 
In romance of eleven syllables. 

Athalia, tragedia de Juan de Racine, traducida del Francés en verso Castellano por 
D. Eugenio de Llaguno y Amiorla, Madrid, 1754. 

Britaénico, tragedia de Juan Racine, traducida del Francés por Don Saturio I guren. 
En Madrid, en la oficina de Don Gabriel Ramirez, criado de la Reyna Viuda 
N. Sefiora. Calle de Atocha. 1752. (Don Saturio Iguren is the pseudonym of 
Juan de Trigueros.) 

Briténico. Tragedia de Mr. Juan Racine traducida en Prosa castellana por Don 
Saturio Iguren, y puesta en verso por Don Thomas Sebastidn y Latre, quien la 
dedica al Exc™. Senor Marqués del Castelar. En Zaragoza: en la imprenta de 
Francisco Moreno. Afio 1764. 

Esther, Barcelona, Carlos Gibert y Tutéd, n.d. Attributed to Felix Enciso Castrill6én 
in the catalogue of the B. Nac. 

In rhyming couplets of eleven syllables. Choruses omitted. 

Esther. B. Nac., MS. 15946. Probably of the eighteenth century. By Felix Enciso 
Castrill6n (?). 

In rhyming couplets of eight and eleven syllables. Choruses in a variety of 
strophe. 

Esther. B. Mun., MS. 79-9. Probably of the eighteenth century. Anonymous. 
In romance of eleven syllables. Choruses omitted. 

Mardoqueo. Tragedia en cinco actos, por Don Juan Climaco Salazar. Madrid, 
1791. 

Ifigenia, Madrid, Imprenta Real, 1768, by Don Alonso Pérez de Guzm4n, Duque 
de Medinasidonia. 

Ifigenia by Gasper Melchor de Jovellanos before October, 1770. 

Tfigenia, MS., B. Mun. Legajo 37-11. Anonymous. Bears note: ‘‘Corregida por 
Dn. Candido Marfa Trigueros. 1788.’ 

(El) Sacrificio de Ifigenia, an adaptation by Cafiizares made before 1716. 
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Mitridates by Pablo de Olavide pub. in Teatro selecto antiguo y moderno, nacional 
y extranjero, Barcelona, 1868, Vol. v. 

Idem, pub. by Carlos Gibert y Tuté, Barcelona, n.d., anonymously. 

Mitridaies. Tragedia. Su autor Juan Racine. Traducida por Dn. Pablo de 
Olavide. Para el uso del Teatro Espafiol de los Sitios Rs. B. Nac., MS. 18255. 
(Before 1777.) 

Idem, B. Nac., MS. 16252. 
By Gerénimo Rodriguez. (Pseudonym of Pablo de Olavide.) 

Idem, B. Mun., MS. 49-30. 

(La) Fedra (place?), 1786. By Pablo de Olavide. 

Idem, Barcelona, Viuda de Piferrer, n.d. 

Idem, MS., B. Mun., Legajo 37-11. By Pablo de Olavide. Bears aprobaciones of 
1783. 

Phedra, B. Nac., MS. 16274. By Pablo de Olavide. 

Idem, B. Nac., MS. 16294. 

Fedra, B. Nac., MS. 14861. By Pedro de Silva. 

(La) Thebaida o los hermanos enemigos, a translation of La Thebaide ou les fréres 
ennemis. B. Nac., MS. Anonymous. 
In prose. (Cf. Paz y Melia.) 


Il. IMITATIONS 


(Las) Baccanales (sic) 0 Ciane de Syracusa. B. Nac., MS. 18072-10. 
First written in 1765. This MS is dated 1767. 
In romance of eleven syllables. Has a chorus. 
Development of love theme obviously in imitation of Phédre. The Author 
defends morality of his tragedy involving incest and murder by citing Phédre 
as his model. (Carta prefacing MS.) 

Jahel, tragedia sacada de la Sagrada Escritura. Por D. Joseph Lépez Sedano, 
Madrid, 1763. 

(La) Zoraida por Don Necasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos. 
Composed 1797. Published 1798. 
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THE COWPER TRANSLATION OF 
MME GUYON’S POEMS 


F the word acrimonious may be applied to anything connected with 

the gentle personality of William Cowper, it might be to that part 
of interpretative criticism which has attempted to determine the rela- 
tionship between his unfortunate obsession of damnation and his re- 
ligious creed. The Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, F.S.A.—who was so scathingly 
denounced by Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D.—was of the firm opinion 
that religion was an adjunct, not a cause, of Cowper’s malady: ‘The 
impression under which he labored was therefore manifestly not sug- 
gested by a theological creed, but was the delusion of a distempered 
fancy. Every other view is founded on misconception.’”* Mr. Hugh 
Fausset, on the other hand, speaks of the “‘demoralizing unreality”’ of 
Cowper’s faith.? More temperate critics, Goldwin Smith, for example, 
feel that “religion in this case was not the bane’”’;? while David Cecil, in 
the course of a full chapter on Cowper’s madness, has said what perhaps 
is ali that can be said on the subject with certainty: “In vain we scan 
the imperfect records.’ 

This divergence of opinion is echoed by the minor critique which has 
grown up around Cowper’s translation of the spiritual songs of Madame 
Guyon; and the Rev. William Bull, who presented the French mystic’s 
works to Mr. Cowper, has been roundly criticized by some, defended by 
others. Mr. Thomas Wright felt that for a man of Cowper’s extreme 
sensibility, the translating of poems so laden with the noxious atmos- 
sphere of self-abasement could only have been “like seeing one’s face 
in a glass.”® Taylor had already expressed the opinion that “if devotional 
excitement had been the cause of Cowper’s malady, no recommendation 
could have been more injudicious’’;* while the cautious Goldwin Smith 
concluded: “If this line of thought was not altogether healthy . . . it was, 
at all events, better than the dark fancy of Reprobation.’”’ Fortunately, 


1T. S. Grimshawe, The Work of William Cowper (New York, 1851), p. 504. 

2 Hugh Fausset, William Cowper (London, 1928), p. 207. 

3 Goldwin Smith, William Cowper (New York, n.d.), p. 20. 

* David Cecil, The Stricken Deer (Indianapolis, 1930), p. 69. Mr. F. L. Lucas, in his 
latest book, The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (p. 98) finds the explanation of 
Cowper’s madness surprisingly simple: ‘To escape from the . . . tyranny of the reality- 
principle, a number of eighteenth-century poets . . . found it necessary ... to run mad 
... Cowper went mad, poor domestic tea-kettle singing thrust upon Hell-fire.”’ 

5 Thomas Wright, The Life of William Cowper (London, 1921), p. 176. 

* Thomas Taylor, The Life of William Cowper (Philadelphia, 1833), p. 74. But he adds, 
“The result was beneficial.” 7 Op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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we are not here dependent upon the critics’ guess. We have Cowper's 
word for it: ‘‘They [the translations] have amused me.”’® 

Cowper’s amusement—accepting the word, with the connotations 
suggested by our footnote—arose from two sources: (1) “her verse jis 
the only French verse I ever read that I found agreeable; there is a neat- 
ness in it equal to that . . . of Prior” ;® (2) “But the strain of simple and 
unaffected piety in the original is sweet beyond expression. She sings 
like an angel.’’’° Thus Cowper wrote of Jeanne Marie Bouvier de la 


8 Thomas Wright, The Correspondence of William Cowper (London, 1904), 11, 89. Cow- 
per’s “amused,’’ however, may be the well-nigh perfect tribute. ““Despair,”’ he once wrote 
“made amusement necessary, and I found poetry the most agreeable amusement”; 
(Wright, op. cit., p. 343). And elsewhere, explaining how it was that he could treat upon 
subjects in verse which he trembled to approach in prose, Cowper had written: “There is 
a difference. The search after poetical expression, the rhyme, and the numbers, are all af- 
fairs of some difficulty; they amuse, indeed, but are not to be attained without study, and 
engross, perhaps, a larger share of the attention than the subject itself. Persons fond of 
music will sometimes find pleasure in the tune when the words afford them none” (Wright, 
op. cit., p. 177). If, then, the poet found “amusement”’ in original composition, it would 
appear that he found also an even more powerful mental cathartic in translation; and 
though the following lines were not written till 1791, in the Preface to his translation of 
The Iliad, we may feel certain that they are fairly applicable to the poet’s state ten years 
previously: “There is indisputably a wide difference between the case of #n original writer 
in rhime and a translator. In an original work the author is free; if the rhime be of difficult 
attainment and he cannot find it in one direction, he is at liberty to seek it in another; the 
matter that will not accommodate itself to his occasions he may discard, adopting such as 
will. But in a translation no such option is allowable; the sense of the author is required, 
and we do not surrender it willingly even to the plea of necessity. Fidelity is indeed of the 
very essence of translation, and the term itself implies it. For which reason, if we suppress 
the sense of our original, and force into its place our own, we may call our work an imita- 
tion, if we please, or perhaps a paraphrase, but it is no longer the same author only in a 
different dress, ard therefore it is not translation.” There is something pathetic, recalling 
that the date of the poet’s death was April 25, 1800, about the entries in the diary of his 
cousin, the Rev. J. Johnson, with whom the poet spent the closing years of his life. They 
reveal his sustained interest both in translation and in French: “Dec. 18, 1799; Mr. C. 
translating the Miser and Plutus at this time. January 9, 1800 Mr. C. pretty well at this 
time, translating from Gay. January 20, reading La Vie De Marianne’’: and then again, on 
the twenty-seventh; “This evening after supper I began to read the corrected copy of 
The Iliad to Mr. ©.” Mr. Paul Elmer More refers to Cowper’s translation of Homer as 
“a translation which the world did not want” (Shelburne Essays, third series, p. 25)—but 
which, we are suggesting, may, with all of his other translation, have been indispensable to 
the poet’s greater work. The diary referred to is that described by Robert E. Spiller in 
PMLA, xu (1927), 946-962. 

® Wright, op. cit., 5. The comparison is generous, particularly in view of the very high 
opinion Cowper held of the English poet. See “Table Talk,’’ 1. 764, and letter cited in 
James Robert Boyd’s edition of Task, Table Talk (New York, 1868), pp. 81-82. 

10 Ibid., p. 20.—The quality of piety as understood by Cowper seems always to have had 
a beneficial effect upon his finely balanced mentality. Long before this time (about 1752) 
it had served him well: “At length I met with Herbert’s Poems; and, gothic and uncouth 
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Mothe-Guyon; and others, studying his affection for her, added: “In 
his admiration of Madame Guyon, her translator showed his affinity 
to Fénelon and the Evangelical element which has lurked in the Roman 
Catholic church since the days of Thomas 4 Kempis’’;"' ‘“‘Her experience 
. . . was very similar to his own, as was also the quietism and self-abase- 
ment by which she sought to turn the edge of the world’s cruelty”’;” 
“By temperament (as his Translations from the French of Madame Guyon 
show) he was inclined to the school of religious Quietism.’”"* We shall 
hope, in the course of the present study, to describe more precisely the 
nature of this spiritual affinity, this ““Quietism.”’ 

Let us trace the little episode from its origin. Under date of August 3, 
1782, William Cowper, then residing at Olney, Buckinghamshire, wrote 
to the Rev. William Unwin as follows: “Mr. Bull .. . has put into my 
hands three volumes of French poetry, composed by Madame Guyon. 
... I have translated several of them [the poems] and shall proceed in 
my translations, till I have filled a Lilliputian paper book I happen to 
have by me....”™ On August 14, of the same year, the poet conveys 
his thanks to the Rev. Mr. Bull, for the aforesaid three volumes: “I 
thank you for Madame Guyon, I often spend a morning in translating 
some select pieces, such as I think may be successfully rendered in Eng- 
lish. When time shall serve, you shall have the fruit of my labours.’’® 
Mr. Bull is next advised on October 27, 1782, that ‘Madame Guyon is 


finished, but not quite transcribed.’’* The following year (1783), in a 
letter to Mr. Bull dated August third, the poet writes: “I have made 
fair copies of all the pieces I have produced upon this last occasion, and 
will put them into your hands when we meet.’”” The translations were 
duly presented to Mr. Bull'* and published by him'® at Newport Pagnell 





as they were, I yet found in them a strain of piety which I could not but admire. This 
was the only author I had any delight in reading. . . it |his malady] never seemed so much 
alleviated as while I was reading him.” Southey, The Works of William Cowper (London, 
1836), 1, 26. 4 Goldwin Smith, of. cit., p. 46. 12 Fausset, op. cit., p. 206. 

3 W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry (London, 1926), v, 346. 

% Thomas Wright, of. cit.,, 5-6. “Jbid. p.8. “Ibid.,p.15.  ™ Ibid., p. 89. 

18 Southey says: “A month’s leisure was devoted to them, and they were presented to 
Mr. Bull” (The Works of William Cowper, edited by Southey, 11, 64). But this cannot mean 
that Cowper completed the task in that amount of time. The letter just cited began with 
the words: “I have but little leisure . . . that little I devoted for a month after your de- 
parture to the translation of Madame Guyon.” This is evidently the source of Southey’s 
opinion. And Bull himself cites the same words in his Preface to the 1801 edition, adding, 
“On my return, Mr. Cowper presented me with these translations.” But “these transla- 
tions” were the “fair copies of all the pieces I have produced upon this last occasion” (Ref., 
n. 17). That Cowper had already given the Rev. William Bul! certain of the translations 
is evident from the letter dated between Nov. 5 and Nov. 11, 1782, and addressed to the 
Rev. William Unwin (Wright, p. 20.): “I told you that I had translated several of the 
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in 1801, the year following Cowper’s death. They first appeared with the 
poet’s collected works in the Hayley edition of 1806 and have since been 
included in most standard editions.”° 

We are, then, dealing with an event admittedly of minor importance, 
though of genuine interest and value, in seeking to form an intimate 
appreciation of Cowper’s fine spirit. The very original Mr. Bull, amusing 
himself one day “with the poetical works of the celebrated Madame 
Guion,”’ is “struck with the peculiar beauty of some of her poems, as 
well as edified with the piety and devotion of which they are strongly 
expressive." _He mentions them “to the truly great and amiable Mr. 
Cowper,” to whom “‘a very dear and venerable friend” (The Rev. John 
Newton) had introduced him. “Partly to amuse a solitary hour, partly 
to keep in exercise the genius of this incomparable man,” Mr. Bull re- 
quests him “to put a few of the poems into an English dress.” Cowper, 
ever sensitive to the kindly suggestions of friends, this amiable transla- 
tor, who had already exercised his peculiar genius upon four books of 
Voltaire’s Henriade,” complies with evident pleasure and subsequently 





poems of Madame Guyon. I told you too, or I am mistaken, that Mr. Bull designed to 
print them. That gentleman is gone to the seaside . . . . My intention is to surprise him at 
his return with the addition of as much more translation as I have already given him.’’ 
In other words, the pieces “produced upon this last occasion,’”’ plus the pieces “already 
given him,”’ make the total. But there is exactly a year’s interval between the first and 
last letters cited in the body of our article. The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that the date written by Cowper on the Dedication of the translations to the Rev. William 
Bull is none other than July, 1782, which would certainly have been prior to the completion 
of the work—indeed, prior to its inception! 

19 Here too there is a slight discrepancy. Mr. Bull, in his Preface (reproduced with the 
Dedication in Southey’s edition of Cowper, Vol. 1x), states that ‘‘The idea of printing them 
was afterwards suggested to Mr. Cowper.”’ The “afterwards” here refers to the time of 
Mr. Bull’s return from the trip to the seaside, mentioned in the previous footnote. But, as 
we gather from the same letter, Mr. Cowper, prior to Mr. Bull’s departure, understood 
that the latter “designed to print them.” It is quite possible that the Rev. William Bull, 
writing of these events twenty years later, had forgotten their exact sequence. 

20 In Mr. J. C. Bailey’s edition of The Poems of William Cowper (London, 1905), may be 
found a list of the variant readings of the so-called Ash Manuscript, a manuscript in the 
poet’s handwriting. It is Mr. Bailey’s opinion that “there is no evidence that Cowper ever 
returned to the work of translating Madame Guyon after he had once handed over his 
fair copies to Bull. . . . It must therefore be assumed that the MSS in the possession of 
Mr. Ash give us the translations as they stood before the poet made the fair copy of which 
he speaks in the letter of August 3, 1783” (Bailey, op. cit., p. 717). Cowper’s own manu- 
script translation, which he did for Mr. Bull, was sold at Sotheby’s a few years ago. 

21 These citations are from Mr. Bull’s own preface to the 1801 edition. 

23 “My brother had twenty guineas for eight books of English Henriade, and I furnished 
him with four of them’’. (Letter to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 16, 1786, in Wright, of. cit., 1, 
448). [The translation of the Henriade] ‘was the only large work that he was engaged in 
during these years.’’ (J. C. Bailey, op. cit., p. mii, citing an unpublished letter of Joseph 
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translates thirty-seven™ of these spiritual songs, varying in length from 
the eleven-line ““Eau de source” to the seven-page ‘“‘Cantique pour le 
jour de Noél.” 

That this particular number should have been selected for translation 
was apparently due to the extremely practical consideration already 
mentioned; namely, the poet’s determination to “proceed in my trans- 
lations, till I have filled a Lilliputian paper book I happen to have by me.”’ 
The question of the particular thirty-seven selected may likewise be 
referred to the poet’s own statement—the poems must be “such as I 
think may be successfully rendered in English’; while Mr. Bull, in his 
Preface to the translations, indicates that the pieces selected were such 
as the translator “judged . . . would be read with pleasure and edifica- 
tion by serious and candid persons.’”’* The great majority, twenty out of 
the thirty remaining poems (seven as already noted having been chosen 





Hill, the poet’s intimate friend, to Hayley) “These years’’ refers to the London years, i.e., 
1752-63. 

%3 Out of 845. Mr. Bull had given the poet Vol. 1, from which 19 poems were selected; 
Vol. 111, from which 11 poems were selected; and Vol. tv. Of these, Vols m and m1 are divided 
into three categories, viz: Premiére Partie—Instructions pour les Ames qui aspirent 4 un 
Intérieur solide. Seconde Partie—Dispositions d’une 4me intérieure selon ses différens 
états. Troisitme Partie—Sentimens et transports d’une 4me perdue en Dieu et appellée 
par lui a aider le prochain. Vol. tv was divided into five sections, from the first of which 
Cowper selected for translation the “‘Cantique de Noél’’; from the fourth a single poem, 
“Dieu cache ses amants,’’ while the remaining five chosen from this volume were found in 
the second section, Courtes réflexions . . . propres pour les Ames attirées 4 la Vie Intérieure. 

* A select clientele. Cowper himself wrote: “This . . . is still less likely to be a popular 
work than my former”—referring to the rather coolly received volume of 1782, Cowper’s 
first publication, including. ‘‘Table Talk,’’ “Truth,” “Progress of Error,’’ and ““Expostula- 
tion’’; prior to this there had been the Olney Hymns, of which Cowper had been co-author 
with the Rev. John Newton. “Men that have no religion would despise it; and men that 
have no religious experience would not understand it” (Wright, op. cit., p. 20). Yet it is 
interesting and amusing to note that in selecting the airs to which the hymns were to be 
sung, Madame Guyon herself had been influenced by a legitimate desire for “popularity,” 
for her Cantiques Spirituels were set to certain airs “la plupart profanes . . . pour inviter 
tant de beaux esprits qui se laissent corrompre par la mollesse des chansons mondaines a 
tourner les choses au profit de la piété et 4 chanter les vérités et les louanges de Dieu sur 
les mémes airs que tant d’autres emploient a l’offenser’’ (Préface, 1, viii-ix.). Hence, tunes 
such as “Buvons, chers amis, buvons,”’ which under Madame Guyon’s dispensation become 
“Mourons, chers amis, mourons; or “a moi, Bachus,’’ becoming “A moi Seigneur; or “Bou- 
teille, mes amours,”’ to “Jésus, mon seu] amour”; great favorites, apparently, were “Je ne 
veux de Tirsis entendre les raisons” and “La jeune Iris me fait porter ses chaines,”’ these 
popular tunes having been used for some hundred of the spiritual hymns. Yet interestingly 
enough David Cecil pointed out (The Stricken Deer, pp. 97-98), referring to English evan- 
gelical hymnology, that “In their hymns the mysterious doctrines of atonement and 
redemption are incongruously packed into the mild dactylic meters of eighteenth-century 
pastoral and set to the matter-of-fact melodies of eighteenth-century ballads.” 
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from the fourth volume), were selected from the second category of Vols. 
1 and 11 (i.e., Dispositions d’une 4me intérieure selon ses différens 
états), the remaining ten having come, eight from the first category, 
two from the third. Mr. Goldwin Smith is of the opinion, ‘“The theme 
of all the pieces which Cowper has translated is the same—Divine 
Love and the raptures of the heart that enjoys it—the blissful union of 
the drop with the Ocean—the evangelical Nirvana... . * 

Such, then, is the nature and number of these spiritual songs, which 
were to be put “into an English dress.” It was apparently a task that 
called for some degree of hardiness, for while the Rev. Mr. William Bul! 
might be a “‘passionate admirer” of Madame Guyon and ride “twenty 
miles to see her picture in the house of a stranger,” the Rev. William 
Unwin, also dearly beloved in the eyes of the poet, is fancied by Cowper, 
who well knew his prejudices, to have exclaimed, “‘a Quietist and a fanat- 
ic, I will have nothing to do with her”; to which Mr. Cowper had re- 
plied, “It is very well, you are welcome to have nothing to do with her.’””” 
As for himself, he felt that if the portrait which Mr. Bull had ridden so 
far to see “‘were . . . encompassed with a glory, instead of being dressed 
in a nun’s hood, [it] might pass for the face of an angel.’’?* 

And yet this same Mr. Bull, in writing the Preface to the published 
translations, has this guarded word to say, both for Mr. Cowper and 
himself: ‘“‘To infer that the peculiarities of Madame Guion’s theological 
sentiments were adopted either by Mr. Cowper or by the editor, would 
be almost as absurd as to suppose the inimitable translator of Homer to 
have been a pagan.” 

“The excellent Madame Guion,’”® then, had entertained certain theo- 
logical sentiments, which even these avowed English admirers regarded 


% Op. cit., p. 46. 

%6 Cowper lends to his conservative friend one of the most common epithets applied to 
this remarkable woman; “the great mystic of modern France,’’ says C. H. C. Wright 
(History of French Literature, p. 401); but “a semi-hysterical mystic,”’ according to Nitze 
and Dargan (History of French Literature p. 357). It is not necessary or timely to recall 
her career (1648-1717), which had excited such violent opposition on the part of Bossuet 
Certain it is, however, that her influence had spread, especially in England, and largely 
through the influence of the Quaker scholar, Josiah Martin (1683-1747). For an interesting 
but too brief account of this energetic translator’s life, see Stephen Hobhouse, William 
Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism, pp. 137; 155-157. Madame Guyon’s Life, written 
by herself, had originally appeared in 1720, thanks to the efforts of “‘an English gentleman 
of rank’’; see T. C. Upham’s Life of Madame Guyon (New York, 1854, 11, 364). The second 
edition (1905), contains many of Cowper’s translations. Her forty volumes were in a con- 
tinual state of publication between 1767 and 1791, in Paris. At London (1768) appeared 
her Lettres Chrétiennes et spirituelles, while the spiritual songs, Poésies et Cantigues Spiri- 
tuels, had been published as early as 1722, at Cologne. 7 Wright, op. cit., 11, 5. 

28 Tbid., p. 6. 2° So referred to by the translator in his Dedication. 
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as “peculiar”; indeed, the poet-translator himself has this to say, in a 
letter to the Rev. William Unwin, under date of September 7, 1783:%° 
The French poetess is certainly chargeable with the fault you mention... 
There is a mixture of evil in everything we do; indulgence encourages us to en- 
croach, and while we exercise the rights of children, we become childish. Here, I 
think, is the point in which my authoress failed; and here it is that I have 
particularly guarded my translation, not afraid of representing her as dealing 
with God familiarly, but foolishly, irreverently, and without due attention to His 
majesty, of which she is sometimes guilty. A wonderful fault for such a woman 
to fall into, who spent her life in the contemplation of His glory, who seems to 
have been always impressed with a sense of it, and sometimes quite absorbed in 
the views she had of it. 


In what way did Cowper “guard his translation?” Earlier in the same 
letter he had written: “I have endeavoured to cure her . . . either by the 
suppression of passages exceptionable upon that account or by a more 
sober and respectful manner of expression.”” We shall be interested, then, 
in our study of the translations, to discover the “suppression of pas- 
sages” and to note the “more sober and respectful manner of expression’”’; 
for these will reveal the sensitiveness of the poet and mirror the distin- 
guishing spiritual features of the French Quietist and her English trans- 
lator. 

We note, in the first place, ten sizable omissions,*' of which six are 
quite evidently merely omissions of form and throw no light, direct or 
indirect, on the religious sentiments of William Cowper. Madame Guyon 
was a notoriously fulsome singer, and her translator at times did the 
necessary. Moreover, he was possessed, as we know, of a most delightful 
sense of humor—something which unfortunately was lacking in Madame 
Guyon—so that when, for example, we find the poetess, who has been 
exhorting all nature—meads, rills, hillocks, birds, lambs, and fish—to 
keep silent as she prays, turning also, to say to the lion— 

Fier lion, roi des animaux, 
Noble habitant des grottes sombres, 
Qui fais rétentir nos céteaux, 
En rugissant dessous ces ombres, 
De grice ne trouble jamais 
Le silence de nos foréts, 


we may fairly ascribe to Cowper’s sure sense of the congruous the omis- 
sion of her invocation and of the two stanzas in another poem wherein 


** Wright, op. cit., 11, 94-96. 
* The total number of lines in the original is 1435; in the translation, 1398 
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the human soul is naively compared to a jay disguised in peacock’s 
plumes.* 

There remain, then, two omissions (which appear to be of genuine 
significance) which quite definitely show the translator “guarding his 
translation,” lest he represent his subject as having dealt foolishly with 
God, “irreverently and without due attention to His majesty.” We refer 
first to the complete omission of the twelfth and thirteenth stanzas of 
the poem “Goat et Amour de la Croix,” (The Joy of the Cross); they 
constitute Christ’s direct reply to the following question: 











O mon divin Jésus, le plus fidéleamant Jesus, avenger of our fall, : 


Qu’ait eu la croix dessus la terre, Thou faithful lover, above all 
Dis-nous quel est ton sentiment, The Cross has ever borne! 
Et combien elle a su te plaire? Oh tell me,—life is in thy voice— 


How much afflictions were thy choice, 
And sloth and ease thy scorn! 


The French Quietist puts into the Saviour’s mouth the following reply: 


RN MMO PRA ETRLR SAVE ASL 


Il me fut proposé dés que je vis le jour 
Et le plaisir et la souffrance: 

Le premier choix de mon amour ; 
Fut la croix et l’obéissance. ; 


L’amour m’a fait finir comme j’ai commencé: i 
Mourant j’obéis 4 mon Pére; ¢ 
Et la croix me tint embrassé : 
En expirant sur le Calvaire. : 


That reply is ignored by the translator, who passes directly from the 
question asked of Jesus, in the first verse cited, to the promise given Him 
in the closing stanza, beginning with the words, “Thy choice and mine 
shall be the same.” This omission has seemed to us eloquent, and illus- 
trative of what it meant, in the translator’s eyes, to converse too “ful- 
somely” with Deity.** One may—frequently does, as in the poem just 


%2 The ten omissions referred to are found in the following ten poems: (1) L’Hirondelle 
(The Swallow); (2) Aspiration de l’Ame languissante d’amour (Aspirations of the Soul 
after God); (3) Ne s’appuyer sur soi-méme (Self-Diffidence); (4) Eau de Source (Living 
Water); (5) Veiller 4 Dieu de coeur pendant la nuit (II); (6) Merveilleuses contrariétés 
qu'on expérimente dans l’amour (Scenes favorable to meditation); (7) Ne pas découvrir les 
secrets de l’amour (The Secrets of Divine Love are to be Kept); (8) Nécessité du dépouille- 
ment (The Necessity of Self-Abasement); (9) Godt et amour de la croix (The Joy of the 
Cross); (10) Sur le méme sujet (III) (Veiller 4 Dieu). Nos. 1-6 contain the omissions re- 
ferred to as omissions of form only; Nos. 7 and 8, the references to the lion and the jay 
It may not be amiss at this point to note two errors in the Southey edition (Vol. 1x). 
The poem, ‘The Soul that Loves God finds Him Everywhere,’’ (L’Ame amante trouve 
Dieu par-tout) is listed as Tom. 1, Cant 118; it should be 108; “Scenes favourable to Medi- 
tation” (Merveilleuses contrariétés qu’on expérimente dans |’amour), listed in Contents 
as Tom tv. Cant. 83, should be Tom. m1. 3 Wright, op. cit., 1, 95. 
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cited—call upon God, but God may not answer—directly. The approach 
to Divinity was, for Cowper, an unusually solemn and serious step. 
“Till the incarnation of the Godhead is verily believed, He is unap- 
proachable by man upon any terms; and in that case to accost Him as 
if we had a right of relationship, when in reality we have none, would be 
to affront Him to His face.’™ 
But this is not to say that the poet was quite unable or unwilling to 
enter into the spirit of religious naiveté which, admittedly, distinguishes 
the French mystic and of which the omission just discussed may be an 
example. Mr. Fausset feels that the translator deprived her verse of 
much of that quality;* and yet, if there is any one poem of Madame 
Guyon’s which is ‘“‘naive” in the extreme, it is the celebrated and oft 
quoted “‘Procédé de l’amour” (Procedure of Divine Love), beginning: 
Voulant monter |’autre jour Twas my purpose on a day, 
Un navire avec peine, To embark and sail away; 
La je rencontrai l’Amour As I climbed the vessel’s side, 
Dessus l’humide plaine Love was sporting in the tide; 
Disant, monte promptement, “Come,” he said, ‘‘ascend! make haste, 
Et viens sur ce vaste élément. Launch into the boundless waste.” 


This translation, it seems to us, is a very happy one—and ‘“‘naive.”’ Let 
us examine this poem in somewhat further detail, for it illustrates quite 
clearly what Cowper meant by “‘a more sober and respectful manner of 
expression.” 
Observe the translation of the first two lines of the third stanza: 
Amour lors me fit un tour Love with power divine supplied, 
Qui m’auroit mis en peine, Suddenly my courage tried, 


It is, to be sure, less playful than the original; and this sobering touch 
is applied throughout the translation, most noticeably in the fourth and 
fifth stanzas, which we next reproduce. The “tour” referred to, in stanza 
three, line 1, had resulted in the sudden disappearance of the vessel. 
Je n’en pris point de chagrin, Did I with resentment burn 
Va, vogue 4a l’aventure, At this unexpected turn? 
Lui dis-je, petit mutin, Did I wish myself on shore, 
Je vois ta tablature: Never to forsake it more? 
Je connois qu’il faut périr: No:—‘“‘My soul,” I cried, “‘be still! 
Et je péris sans repentir. If I must be lost, I will.” 


Sitét le petit malin Next he hasten’d to convey 
Me vint prendre la téte, Both my frail supports away; 
M’édte un roseau de la main, Seized my rushes; bade the waves 
Fit lever la tempéte: Yawn into a thousand graves: 
Je me sentis abimer Down I went, and sunk as lead, 
Jusqu’au plus profond de la mer. Ocean closing o’er my head. 


* Ibid., p. 95. % Op. cit., p. 207; and see n. 39 below. 
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We note, specifically, the avoidance of such expressions as would corre. 
spond to “petit mutin,” “petit malin,” and later (stanza 8) to “‘le tour 
d’un voleur, d’un enfant et d’un traitre.” In putting ‘“‘a few of the poems 
into an English dress,’’ certain alterations were to be made, certain locu- 
tions avoided, but that Cowper thereby deprived her verse of much of 
its naiveté seems extreme. Surely there is a decidedly naive note running 
throughout this entire translation, no less in the last stanza than in 
the first: 


C’est ce que vouloit l’Amour: This was just what Love intended, 
Il n’eut plus de colére: He was now no more offended; 
Et depuis cet heureux jour Soon as I became a child, 
J’acceptai ma misére: Love return’d to me and smiled: 
Lors cessa le différent Never strife shall more betide 
De l’amante et de son Amant. ’Twixt the Bridegroom and his Bride. 


It may be impossible to prove that there comes a time, in any given 
person’s imaginings, when naiveté shades off into something else; but 
we are of the opinion that the reason for the rejection of the following 
lines (the second of the two significant omissions of which we have 
spoken) was of a somewhat different nature than that which occasioned 
the omission already discussed—and attributed, in part, to a difference 
of opinion, between subject and translator, as to what constitutes 
“naiveté.” The lines in question occur in the poem “Veiller & Dieu de 
coeur pendant la nuit”: 


La séparé de toute chose, 

Mon Dieu se communique abondamment: 
Lorsque tout l’univers repose, 

Rien ne peut troubler son amant. 


Une vaste et pure lumiére 
Absorbe tout dans son obscurité: 
On passe ainsi la nuit entiére, 
Abimé dans la vérité. 





All of which presents a tableau, so to speak, somewhat too erotic 
for the less mystically minded Anglo-Saxon reader.** 

But just as Cowper, unwilling to accept the naiveté of Christ’s reply- 
ing to a question asked him by the poetess, was, as we have tried to 
show, willing and able to entertain such a spirit; so, in this present re- 
gard, we find him far from being averse to any employment whatsoever 
of those metaphors of human love by whose precious aid the mystic 


% For a most sympathetic presentation of this subject see Henry Osborn Taylor’s The 
Mediaeval Mind, 1, Ch. xx. 
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has at all times sought to voice his longing for marriage with the Divine.*’ 
If—in his constant concern to maintain in perfect balance that sober fami- 
liarity between God and man which he so highly prized and which he 
believed it possible to attain**—Cowper frequently rejects such expres- 
sions as mon petit-Matire, mon amour, freely used by Madame Guyon, 
we find him, on the other hand, employing with no less frequency the 
more conventional mystic vocabulary and tones of orthodox Protestant 


evangelicalism.*® 
Let us consider certain translations, omissions, and paraphrases. 


Ah! régnez sur toute la terre, Ah! reign wherever man is found, 
Je le désire, 6 mon trés cher Epoux. | My Spouse, beloved and divine! 


The translation may still be naive, even précieux: 


Adorable Epoux de mon Ame, My Spouse! in whose presence I live, 
Toi qui possédes tout mon cceur, Sole object of all my desires, 
Qui connois bien quelle est ma flamme, Who know’st what a flame I conceive, 
Tu peux croitre encor son ardeur."! And canst easily double its fires; 


Or it may admit of a somewhat more intimate touch; 


Je demeure seule en ces lieux Retired indeed, but not alone, 
Avec mon Epoux inconnu;* I share them with a Spouse unknown, 


But at other times the amorous metaphor is suppressed :** 


37 A thought most beautifully expressed by Henry Osborn Taylor in The Mediaeval 
Mind 1, 349: “The first to construe it as the bridal of the Soul was one who, by an act more 
irrevocable than a monastic vow, put from him mortal bridals—Origen, the greatest thinker 
of the Eastern Church. Thus the passion of the Hebrew woman for the lover that was to 
her as a bundle of myrrh lying between her breasts, was lifted, still full of desire, to the 
love of the God-man, by those of sterile flesh and fruitful souls.” 

38 “That God should deal familiarly with man, or, which is the same thing, that He 
should permit man to deal familiarly with Him, seems not very difficult to conceive, or pre- 
sumptuous to suppose, when some things are taken into consideration”’ (Wright, 11, p. 95). 

8° This represented something certainly, even though it was more sober; the eighteenth 
century was not “enthusiastic,’’and England is not the Continent; to have voiced mysticism 
at all was great. It is quite difficult to accept Mr. Fausset’s statements: “he deprived her 
verse of much of the nalveté which proved the reality and intimacy of her faith. In the 
process he also proved once again the demoralizing unreality of his own’’ (op. cit., p. 
207). David Cecil sees the matter, we believe, in better perspective: “For, excluded from 
other systems of thought, there poured into the narrow channel of Evangelicalism all the 
mystical and transcendental emotion of the period”’ (Op. cit., p. 93). 

© Souhaits pour le régne de l’amour (The Triumph of Heavenly Love Desired), Il. 1, 2. 

“ Aspiration de l’Ame languissante d’amour (Aspirations of the Soul after God) Il. 1+4. 

* Ne pas découvrir les secrets de l’amour (The Secrets of Divine Love are to be Kept) 
Stanza 8. 

“ Whether because of its connotations or of the exigencies of prosody, may be debatable. 
The poet is not always “logical’’; his “shadings” fall from the cumulative spiritual mood 
he would impart. 
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Mon petit-Maitre, mon Amour, Overwhelm me, from above, 
Que j’expire en toi chaque jour!“ Daily, with thy boundless love! 


or, as in the poem, “Amour pur et fort” (Love Pure and Fervent): 


Aimons ce Dieu saint et jaloux, Jealous, and with love o’erflowing, 
Il veut notre tendresse; God demands a fervent heart; 
Aimons cet adorable Epoux, Grace and bounty still bestowing, 
Sa bonté nous en presse: Calls us to a grateful part. 
and again: 
Je ne méritois pas an object all divine 
Qu’un Epoux tout divin fut un époux Might well grow weary of a soul like 
fidéle,* mine 


and again in; 
Divin Epoux 4 qui seul j’appartiens* Thou whom I serve, and whose I am, 


Quite striking is the paraphrase here noted: 


O vous mon Amour et ma vie, My Saviour! occupy me still 
Possédez-moi la nuit seul a4 ]’écart.*’ In this secure recess: 


and also in: 
Hélas! mon petit-Maitre, hélas! All-glorious King of kings, 


Vous étes trop aimable! Say why we love thee not? 
Pourquoi ne vous aime-t-on pas?*8 


Cowper not infrequently “subdues” the effect by employing an abstract 
noun, as in the two following examples: 


La peine en un parfait amant Perfect Love has power to soften 
Ne passe pas pour peine; Cares that might our peace destroy; 
Tl en fait son contentement :** Nay, does more—transforms them 
often, 


Changing sorrow into joy. 


“ Amour de reconnaissance et pur (Gratitude and Love to God), Il. 5-6. 

% Fidelité d’amour dans l’absence du Bien-Aimé (Love faithful in the absence of the 
Beloved), Il. 10-11. This paraphrase is rather striking, although commonplace. The trans- 
lator, as we have seen, has no objections to the word epoux; but to carry the simile on, 
attaching to it the possibility of infidelity, is going too far. It is the connotations that 
guide. Note for instance how in the poem “Merveilleuses contrariétés’”’ (Scenes favorable 
to meditation, 1. 8) the French word objet (here given literally as the English of ‘‘époux”’) 
is there translated as “My Lover and Lord.” 

“ Veiller 4 Dieu (m1) (Watching unto God in the Night Season), Stanza 7. 

47 Tbid., Stanza 10. 

48 Se plaire dans le martyre (Joy in Martyrdom), Stanza 2. 

4* Amour pur et fort (Love pure and fervent), ll. 9-11. 
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C’est une faveur sans seconde The comforts I to all prefer 
D’étre seul avec mon Amant.*° Are solitude and love. 


We have been concerned, in the preceding pages, with evidence bearing 

upon the poet-translator’s statement that he had particularly “guarded 
his translation” against undue familiarity with the Godhead; we noted 
his omission of the direct reply of Christ to the question of the poetess; 
and we developed the theme that, while always “serious,’’ Cowper was 
not unappreciative of the naively religious, but that here again, undue 
naiveté was paraphrased, and, where that naiveté bordered on the erotic, 
when it became too “fondling,” too “‘luscious,’”’ it was suppressed or 
retold in other language. All of these omissions or paraphrases, while 
by no means destroying the spirit of piety which pervades the original 
and in which the translator himself took such delight, shadow that limit 
which to overstep was, in his eyes, presumptuous: 
Woe to the sinner that shall dare take a liberty with Him that is not warranted 
by His Word, or, to which He Himself has not encouraged him! if we speak 
to Him in the language of Love, it is because He first used it, thereby teaching 
us that it is the language He delights to hear from His people. But I confess 
that through the weakness, the folly, and corruption of human nature, this 
privilege, like all other Christian privileges, is liable to abuse. 


The genius of Cowper’s spirit, then, sober yet gay, avoids over-empha- 
sis and effusion. We conclude our discussion of changes made on the 
basis of propriety, with three passages illustrative of the range of his 
temperament: the first, exhibiting, certainly, a rather pleasing sense of 
the naive; the second, quite evidently more guarded than the original; 
the third embodying many of the fine distinctive qualities we have 
been attempting to bring out: 

En parcourant le firmament While, in the blue abyss of space, 
Avec une extréme vitesse, Thine orb performs its rapid race, 

Tu diras 4 mon cher Amant Still whisper in his listening ears 
Tout ce que souffre ma tendresse, The language of my sighs and tears; 
Quand, absente de ses beaux yeux, Tell him, I seek him, far below, 

Je languis dans ces triste lieux.™ Lost in a wilderness of woe. 


Elle se découvre 4 nous elle-méme, = Here Truth, the fair whom I pursue, 
Elle se montre dans sa nudité; Gives all her beauty to my view; 
Rien ne nous cache sa beauté supréme. The simple, unadorn’d display 
Le coeur qui la godite en est enchanté.™ Charms every pain and fear away. 


5° L’amour s’accroft par la souffrance (Love Increased by Suffering), Il. 23-24. 

| Wright, op. cit., 11, 95-96. 

52 Ne pas découvrir les secrets de l’amour (The Secrets of Divine Love are to be Kept), 
Stanza, 6. 

% L’amour-propre et la vérité incompatibles (Self Love and Truth Incompatible), Stan- 
za 7. 
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RIGUEUR DU PUR AMOUR 


Sans cesse de ma flamme 
Je sens croitre l’ardeur, 
En pénétrant mon 4me 
De sa douce rigueur; 
Quelquefois je m’écrie: 

Bienheureux jour! 
Que j’y perde la vie, 

Et non l’amour! 


Si je pouvais décrire 

Le pur et chaste Amour, 

Quel est son doux martyre, 

Ses ténébres, son jour, 

Son amoureuse yvresse, 
L’obscurité, 

Que sa douce tendresse 
Change en clarté! 


Je voudrois faire entendre 
Sa juste cruauté, 
Qui plus que l’amour tendre, 
Nait de sa charité: 
Cette foi teénébreuse 
Ou I’on se perd, 
C’est de l’A4me amoureuse 
Le saint désert. 





SIMPLE TRUST 


Still, still, without ceasing, 
I feel it increasing, 
This fervour of holy desire; 
And often exclaim, 
Let me die in the flame 
Of a love that can never expire! 


Had I words to explain 
What she must sustain 
Who dies to the world and its ways: 
How joy and affright, 
Distress and delight, 
Alternately chequer her days. 


Thou, sweetly severe! 
I would make thee appear, 

In all thou art pleased to award, 
Not more in the sweet 
Than the bitter I meet, 

My tender and merciful Lord. 


This Faith, in the dark 
Pursuing its mark 

Through many sharp trials of Love, 
Is the sorrowful waste 
That is to be pass’d 

In the way to the Canaan above. 


If, now, having observed this more “sober and respectful manner of 
expression,” which the translator preferred to the mystical familiarity 
of his quietistic original, we turn to the consideration of Quietism proper, 
we are again disturbed by the recollection of that unhappy obsession, 
eternal damnation, which relentlessly pursued the poet till it o’ertook 
him; such a phantasy certainly plays no part in the life of the idea] Quiet- 
ist, who (to use the conventional terminology) is in a state of “holy in- 
difference” regarding the hereafter. Such, most unfortunately, was not 
the case with Cowper; and while there is little direct evidence bearing 
on this point in the Translations, there are three references to Hell 
which may be read with interest. They are all from the poem entitled 
“Sacrifice dans les vicissitudes du divin amour” (The Vicissitudes Ex- 


perienced in the Christian Life): 


On ne sauroit mourir percé de mille 


coups; 
On souffre sans oser se plaindre; 
Effrayé de votre courroux 





Pierced with a thousand wounds, I yet 
survive; 
My pangs are keen, but no com- 
plaint transpires; 
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On voit tout l’enfer sans le craindre. 


Est-il aucun enfer qu’on ne veuille 
souffrir, 
Pour apaiser votre colére? 
Vous faites languir sans mourir: 
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And while in terrors of thy wrath I live, 
Hell seems to lose its less tremendous 


fires. 


Has Hell a pain I would not gladly 
bear, 

So thy severe displeasure might sub- 
side? 


Hopeless of ease, I seem already there, 
My life extinguish’d, and yet death 
denied. 


Tout afflige, tout désespére. 


When Love departs, a chaos wide and 
vast, 
And dark as Hell is open’d in the 
soul; 
When Love returns, the gloomy scene 
is past, 
No tempests shake her, and no fears 
control. 


Lorsque l’amour s’enfuit, un cahos 
ténébreux 

Est ce qui paroit dans mon 4me: 

Quand il revient je suis heureux, 

Il raméne avec lui le calme. 


If any conclusion may be drawn from these citations, it is that while the 
French Quietist does, so to speak, acknowledge a hell, that hell seems 
far more “real” to the evangelical Mr. Cowper.™ 

From this point of view, then, Cowper was no Quietist. But we may 
be assured that the distinguished critics quoted would not have written 
as they did, nor would Cowper have ever translated Madame Guyon, 
had it not been for that spiritual affinity of which we have talked—and 
that Madame Guyon was a Quietist, no one would deny. “A Quietist 
say you, and a fanatic.’ 

And so again, in our effort to define more exactly the nature of the 
spiritual bond between subject and translator, we examine certain sig- 
nificant words and stock expressions which, happily, may throw like- 
nesses and differences into relief. The state of “holy indifference,” of 
desiring nothing, of absence of all choice (spiritual lassitude, if you will) 
finds frequent expression in Madame Guyon, in the words, néant, rien. 
This ideology of spiritual nihilism is quite evident, for instance, in such 
a verse as the following, taken from the second of the three poems en- 
titled “Veiller 4 Dieu de cceur pendant la nuit” (Watching unto God in 
the Night Season): 


L’amour qui m’instruit au silence, 

M’enseigne aussi de ne désirer rien; 
Et m’apprend que I’indifférence 
Non le choix, est le plus grand bien. 


4 See n. 59, below. 


Love this gentle admonition 
Whispers soft within my breast; 
“Choice befits not thy condition, 

Acquiescence suits thee best.’ 


55 See n. 26, above. 


* This translation is interesting, and acquiescence for indifference, 


most suggestive: 
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The same tone and counter-tone are heard in the following, from the 


third of this same trilogy: 


Il faut demeurer en sa place, 
Dans son néant, c’est oti Je cceur est 
bien 
La Dieu l’inonde de sa grace: 


When in the dust, its proper place, 
Our pride of heart we lay, 
’Tis then a deluge of his grace 
Bears all our sins away. 








Mais pour soi-méme, il ne prend rien. 


These translations certainly breath a tone of more vibrant humility, a 
more orthodox Methodist enthusiasm, so to speak. 

And that heightened personal enthusiasm, active even in its dis- 
tress, appears in the rendering given of the following lines from ‘‘Néces- 
sité du dépouillement” (The Necessity of Self-Abasement) : 

Through the dark and silent night 

On thy radiant smiles I dwelt; 


La j’étois en votre présence 
Comme abimée en votre amour, 


And is the same not true of this?; 


My claim to life, though sought with 
earnest care, 
No light within me or without me 


Si vous me demandez ce que je crois de 
moi, 
Je n’en connois aucune chose: 


yadis je vivois par la foi; shows; 
C’est dans le rien que je repose. Once I had faith, but now in self- 
despair 
Find my chief cordial and my best 
repose. 


Un néant malheureux, qui ne demande My soul is a forgotten thing; she 


pas sinks, 
Qu’on lui fasse changer de place: Sinks and is lost without a wish to 
Etat pire que le trépas, rise; 
Et qui n’attend jamais de grace.” Feels an indifference she abhors, and 
thinks 
Her name erased for ever from the 
skies. 





“Madame Guyon,”’ says A. B. Sharpe, “is never tired of declaring that ‘her soul has no 
inclination or tendency for anything whatsoever’; she is ‘in such an abandonment’ that she 
is obliged to reflect in order to know’ if she has a being and subsistence.”’ . . . ‘I have to 
made an effort to think if I am and what I am; if there are in God creatures and anything 
subsisting” (Mysticism: Its True Nature and Value, pp. 171-172). This certainly does not 
describe Cowper. How human he is! And his Letters—how earthly compared to those 
of Madame Guyon’s! She lapses into an almost oriental quietism (see Caroline Spurgeon’s 
Mysticism in English Literature, pp.21-22), whereas the mundane Cowper rejoices exceed- 
ingly over barrels of fresh oysters and wine. 

5? Sacrifice dans les vicissitudes du divin Amour (The Vicissitudes experienced in the 
Christian Life), Stanza 15. 
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Not infrequently there are suggestive omissions, as, for instance, that 
of the second line of the fifteenth stanza of the poem entitled “‘Merveil- 
leuses contrarietés qu’on expérimente dans l’amour’”’ (Scenes favorable 
to Meditation): 

Ne m’envoyez jamais avecleshommes; Ah send me not back to the race of 

















Laissez-moi plutét au fond du néant; mankind, 
Tout est pervers dans le siécle o0 nous Perversely by folly beguiled 
sommes For where, in the crowds I have left, 
a Entre cent mille il n’est pas un enfant. shall I find 
The spirit and heart of a child? 
. Similarly, in the thirteenth stanza, last line, of the same poem; 
Qui peut faire des effets si contraires? Oh Love! who in darkness art pleased 
: Ah! qui les fait, Amour, si ce n’est to abide 
: vous? Though dimly, yet surely I see 
Mon cceur content, qui le peut satis- That these contrarieties only reside 
faire? In the soul that is chosen of thee. 
. Est-ce le Rien, seroit-ce mon Epoux?* 






Very suggestive too, both because of the omission of the double neant, 
and because of the very orthodox, but unquietistic terminology, ““When 
thou shalt stand before his aweful face” (“‘ce grand Tout’’), is the fol- 









; lowing : 
t : Néant, néant, apprends a teconnoitre: Oh lost in vanity, till once self-known! 
Dieu seul est tout; tout le reste n’est Nothing is great, or good, but God 
rien: alone; 
e Quand il faudra vers ce grand Tout When thou shalt stand before his awe- 
paroitre, ful face, 
) En toi tu ne trouveras aucun bien.®? Then, at the last, thy pride shall know 






His place. 






‘ 5 This line is certainly challenging. May “le Rien” and “mon Epoux” be one and the 

: same? Not for Cowper! It is true that the “nothingness” of certain mystics is a “divine 

dark” in which the Soul apprehends the ineffable light, but this is scarcely its favored 

E meaning in Molinos or his descendants. 

3 5 Toute gloire 4 Dieu seul (Glory to God Alone), Stanza 5.—The substitution of Ais 
aweful face for ce grand Tout in this translation is highly suggestive. Cowper was not “at 
home”’ in abstractions. “No one was ever less abstract” says Bailey (op. cit., p. xlvii). “Tl 
a l’exactitude presque minutieuse,’’ wrote Sainte-Beuve in his second essay (Nov. 27, 1854) 
on William Cowper (Lundi, xi, 177). Madame Guyon was certainly more diffuse. Even 
the edmiring Mrs. Upham admits that “Her style . . . is somewhat diffuse”’ (Preface to 

Letiers of Madame Guyon, Boston, 1858). Her emotions too were perhaps more subli- 

mated; his more real. He is sincere and devout in contemplation of heaven, but the 

“aweful face’ and the movement of His lips as He passed judgment were all too vividly 

seen and heard. A perplexing position for a Quietist! And yet “normal”’ perhaps for an 

eighteenth-century English Evangelical. The great Revival had sharpened to an acute 
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Cowper’s preference for a conventional vocabulary of religious ex- 
perience is further evident in his frequent use of those expressions dear to 
the revival spirit: the humble worm comes readily to his assistance: 

L’amour m’est tout; et je ne suis plus rien.*° 
Love’s all in all to me, myself a worm. 

L’homme, veut étre grand, cependant il n’est rien;** 
Man, though a worm, would yet be great. 


In the following, its appearance seems rather uncalled for: 
Mis sil’on dit de moi peut-étre quelque But will not scandal mar the good 
mal That I might else perform? 
On empéche le bien que par moi Dieu And can God work it, if he would, 
veut faire: By so despised a worm? 
C’est quelque chose de fatal 
Et qui doit 4 mon Dieu déplaire.® 


Other conventional terms utilized are: “bruised reed’”’ “blot me from 
thy register,” “crushed under sin’s enormous weight.” The first of these 
is a paraphrase of the single word soi;* the second, a rendering of 
““M’effacant de votre mémoire’’;* and the third, a paraphrase of ‘‘Ah! 
que son propre poids |’accable.’’* Not infrequently a more forthright 
orthodox expression supplants a lesser one: “mon adorable Maitre” 
becomes “the Lord’”’ (later referred to in the same poem® as “‘mon 





conviction of utter “creature miserabilism”’ that vaguer mystical expression of the doctrine 
of total depravity, which was the essence of seventeenth-century Quietism—its via nega- 
tiva; see the article by E. Herman on “Quietism,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(New York, 1920), x, 534. 

There is a challenging passage in Caroline Spurgeon’s Introduction (pp. 27-28) to 
Mysticism in English Literature; she says, writing of Bunyan: [he] “might at first sight 
appear to have many of the characteristics of the mystic, for he had certain very intense 
psychic experiences which are of the nature of a direct revelation of God to the soul . . . 
But although psychically akin, he is in truth widely separated from the mystics in spirit 
and temperament and belief. He is a Puritan, overwhelmed with a sense of sin, the horrors 
of punishment in hell, and the wrath of an outside Creator and Judge, and his desire is 
aimed at escape from this wrath through “election” and God’s grace. But he is a Puritan 
endowed with a psychopathic temperament, sensitive to the point of disease and gifted 
with an abnormally high visualising power. Hence his resemblance to the mystics, which 
is a resemblance of psychical temperament and not of spiritual attitude.”’ 

6° L’amour tout seul (Divine Love Endures no Rival), 1. 4. 

* Dieu cache ses Amans (God Hides His People), 1. 5. % Tbid., Stanza 6. 

® Ne s’appuyer sur soi-méme (Self-Diffidence), 1. 30. 

“ Sacrifice dans les Vicissitudes du Divin Amour (The Vicissitudes Experienced in the 
Christian Life), Stanza 23. 

* Veiller 4 Dieu de coeur pendant la Nuit (1m) (Watching unto God in the Night Season); 
Stanza 8. 

 L.’amour s’accréit par la souffrance (Love Increased by Suffering), ll. 1 and 24; 
(Cowper, 27). 
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Amant,” but by Cowper as “Saviour”); “mon adorable Epoux’’®’ is 
“Christ.” 

If, now, we attempt to summarize our interpretation of Cowper, the 
Quietist, as revealed up to this point in these translations, we should re- 
call his painful obsession of personal damnation, indicated by the com- 
paratively lurid renditions of the word enfer; furthermore we should re- 
call his paraphrasing, or studied avoidance at times, of those expressions 
which indicate extreme passivity, expressions such as néant, and rien; 
and we should recall his preference for the more conventional vocabulary 
of orthodox evangelicalism. 

But these differences, though significant, are differences in degree, and 
not in kind; even Cowper’s unhappy obsession may itself be regarded as 
the blackened reverse of the medallion whose face shone bright with 
piety. We dismiss peremptorily today as mediaeval the notion of dia- 
bolical possession; but were there a Prince of Darkness, might not the 
mystic meet him, as well, and sojourn in his realm? Cowper had, he 
thought. And so he relished heaven and the balm of piety. Herein, we 
believe, lies the secret of that spiritual communion of which he partook 
with his French original. “But the strain of simple and unaffected piety 
is sweet beyond expression.”’ So had he written of her; so had he felt 
himself. And if the mysterious Unpardonable Sin cast its dark shadow 
across that “pur amour” of which she had so persistently sung, he may 
thereby have become the more complete mystic. “‘At last the earthy 
curtains through which elusive gleams of paradise had penetrated to 
him were torn down, and he stood forth in the full blaze of the mystic 
vision.’* 

The spirit of resignation arrived at in the following translation, par- 
ticularly that of the last line, is the spirit of one who was intensely 
human, by nature, but for whom “sans effroi” was not to be. 


*" Gofit et amour de la croix (The Joy of the Cross), |. 17.—But this is not to say that 
Madame Guyon eschews the conventional designations, for in this same hymn (1. 24) we 
find, “Jesus Christ en jugea de méme’’; and elsewhere, in ‘““Témoignage de l’adoption Di- 
vine” (The Testimony of Divine Adoption), for example, she had written “‘notre Sauveur’’; 
“nous sommes Chrétiens”’ (Il. 4 and 8). “Quietists” rarely, if ever, consider themselves as 
“heretics.”” Even Madame Guyon died in the faith. As for Cowper, there was never any 
question of his orthodoxy; and surely, if judged by M. Lanson’s definition, he was a poor 
Quietist: “Le quiétisme est une erreur de certains mystiques qui prétendent s’élever 4 un 
état de perfection indéfectible, dans lequel leur Ame, unie a Dieu, ne fait plus d’actes dis- 
tincts de foi ou d’amour, ne connatt plus les dogmes définis, n’emploie plus les priéres for- 
melles, ne désire plus le salut éternel, s’abandonne passivement 4 la volonté divine, a 
toutes les inspirations et suggestions de cette volonté” (G. Lanson, Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Francaise, 23rd edition, p. 573). 

* Cecil, op. cit., p. 102. 
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Justice tu n’as plus de foudre Thou has no lightnings, O thou just! 
Puisqu’il ne tombe pas sur moi: Or I their force should know; 

Si tu veux me réduire en poudre And if thou strike me into dust, 

Je verrai tes coups sans effroi.®* My soul approves the blow. 


Human he was, even when casting off Time and Space, as all true Quiet- 
ists must. If, for them, there is the abstraction “pur amour”; for Cowper 
it must be a shade more personal, concrete; 


Tout est mon pays, ma retraite; To me remains nor place nor time; 
Il n’est pour moi ni temps ni lieu; My country is in every clime; 
L’Ame est contente et satisfaite, I can be calm and free from care 
Tous les lieux lui deviennent Dieu.” On any shore, since God is there. 


In their efforts to achieve unity with God, mystics have consistently 
spoken of the validity of direct Experience rather than of Thought or 
of Reason—‘except ye become as a little child. ...” We may say, 
perhaps, that their faith is from the heart rather than from the cold 
regions of the intellect. 

Evidences of this attitude appear in the translations. In the poem 
“La Vérité and L’amour pur” (Truth and Divine Love) this conviction 
of the mystic that Truth and Reasoning are inimical is set forth in the 
following lines: 


Il vous étouffe entiérement: 
Ah, le mensonge est triomphant. 


But Cowper focusses the effect by inserting “with reasonings vain,” 
rendering the two lines: 


Smother and quench, with reasonings vain, 
While Error and Deception reign. 


The theme is pursued in the second poem of the trilogy, “Veiller 4 Dieu 
de coeur pendant Ja nuit (Watching unto God in the Night Season). 
The ninth stanza of the original reads: 


Ah! qu’une ame simple a de peine 

De vivre avec ceux qui se disent grands! 
On est avec eux a la géne; 
Je n’aime rien que les enfans 


This the translator expands into eight lines: 


Simple souls, and unpolluted 
By conversing with the great, 


69 Aimer la Divine Justice (Divine Justice Amiable), ll. 1-4. 
70 L’ame amante trouve Dieu par-tout (The Soul that loves God finds Him Everywhere), 
Stanza 3. 
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Have a mind and taste ill suited 
To their dignity and state; 

All their talking, reading, writing, 
Are but talents misapplied; 

Infants’ prattle I delight in, 
Nothing human choose beside. 


A word concerning the technical excellences of the translation. 
Madame Guyon, highly as Cowper may have thought of her, was most 
fortunate in having found in him a translator; for it may fairly be said 
that she is on the margin of literature. Many the figures of speech cor- 
rected; too true at times that “elle composait ces poémes (avec une facil- 
ité admirable) sans aucune réflexion.” Thus: 

Silence, silence, mes yeux! 
Silence mon cceur et ma bouche!” 


Croyez-moi, poissons, perdez-vous 
Dans la vaste et liquide plaine;”* 


These lines are not so convincing as: 


Oh hush, be still my every part, 
My tongue, my pulse, my beating heart! 


Away! dive deep into the brine, 
Where never yet sank plummet-line. 


Between the extremes of free and close translation, his finer poetic sensi- 
bility has swiftly moved. Whether working upon the poem as a whole, 
or more often within the stanza, Cowper’s ingenuity is impressive and 
delightful. Always respecting the spirit of his original, he deftly trans- 
poses a word or a phrase, shifts lines or couplets, combining elements of 
these with others, and adding, if need be, the native idiom needed to 
reset the original in its proper light. 

Particularly happy, too, are the rhythms of the oft-quoted ‘‘Procedure 
of Divine Love” (Procédé de l’amour), which reproduce with great 
fidelity the mood and the movement of the sportively serious original; 
as are those of ‘“‘The Swallow” (L’Hirondelle) and of “Simple Trust’ 
(Rigueur du pur amour), translations which preserve that sense of spirit- 
ual palpitation felt in the originals. The rhyme schemes correspond, in 
general, to the original, although the translator shows a certain prefer- 
ence for the rhymed couplet as opposed to an alternating rhyme,—a 


1 Préface to Poésies et Cantiques Spirituels par Madame J. M. B. de Mothe-Guyon, pp 
iv-v. 

72 Ne pas découvrir les secrets de l’amour (The Secrets of Divine Love are to be Kept) 
Stanza 17. % Tbid., Stanza 19. 
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preference quite noticeable in the shorter pieces, where the former 
scheme or some other, slightly more involved, had often been used in- 
stead of the latter. 

Thus ends our analysis. We have sought to enter into the mind and 
spirit of William Cowper; across the centuries, to sit down beside him 
in the parlor of that quiet home in Olney—‘“‘a dull town on the Ouse” —" 
and watch him as he translates thirty-seven songs. ‘‘A dull town on the 
Ouse”’! How strange a thing Opinion is, for here, amidst the wild dis- 
cords that shattered from time to time the quiet air, Cowper had heard 
the voice of one who “sings like an angel.” Echoing her song, he added 
to the deep tones of English literature the mystical note of “the excellent 
Madame Guion.” 

Dorotuy LiLoyp GILBERT 
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Guilford College 
™% Paul Elmer More, op. cit., p. 10. 
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LXVIII 


MURPHY’S CRITICISMS IN THE LONDON 
CHRONICLE 


N the London Chronicle of January 18-20, 1757, the ninth number of 
the triweekly newspaper, is a paragraph sent by the reader Tragi- 

comicus, who suggested that the journal needed a department about the 
theater and offered himself as a critic. Accordingly, in the issue of Janu- 
ary 20-22 a feature under the title, The Theatre, was inaugurated, and 
this series of articles about acting and plays on the contemporary stage 
continued regularly’ until it ended with No. 37? in the issue of April 
16-19. The issue of November 26-29 contained a letter from a reader, 
Th.C.,? who expressed disappointment because The Theatre had not been 
resumed and desired to take the place of its former author. This new 
writer started another series in the issue of November 29—-December 1, 
but was soon replaced by the original critic,‘ who began the second series® 
of The Theatre in the Chronicle of December 3-6. No. 3 of this group is 
found in the issue of December 8-10, and then illness of the essayist 
prevented continuation.’ He resumed with the first number of a third 
series of The Theatre in the Chronicle of October 3-5, 1758: No. 6 of it 
appeared October 19-21. In the paper of November 7-9 another critic, 
N.S., wrote No. 7 of The Theatre and furnished the criticisms through 
No. 11 (November 18-21). Still another critic, Atticus, composed the 
unnumbered part of the feature in the issue of December 2-5, and finally, 
the original critic made three unnumbered contributions to The Theatre 
in the Chronicle of December 7—9, 9-12, and 19-21, 1758. 

The authorship of the excellent criticisms which comprise The Theatre 
has never been determined; in this article the writer confines himself to 
the divisions of the series which he believes came from the pen of Arthur 
Murphy (1727-1805), who had then recently begun his long career as a 
dramatist. One suggestive piece of general external evidence is discov- 
ered in an anonymous letter of the period, whose author mentions 
Murphy’s “share” in theChronicle but gives no clue concerning Murphy’s 
definite contributions to that newspaper.’ 

The problem of authorship involves first a consideration of the para- 
graph of Tragicomicus and of the thirty-seven numbers of The Theatre 


1 No number of “The Theatre” appeared in the Chronicle of Apr. 14-16, 1757. 
2 Incorrectly numbered 34. * Theophilus Cibber? 

‘ Vide infra for his identity. 

5 The “series” are numbered for the convenience of the reader. 

® Chronicle, Dec. 10-13, 1757, 11, 568. 

7A Letter To M. de Voltaire (London: John Williams, 1760), p. 19. 
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which formed the opening series. In a letter dated March 8, 1758, Samuel 
Johnson informed Charles Burney about his proposals for the now 
famous edition of Shakespeare: 


I once printed them at length in the Chronicle, and some of my friends (I believe 
Mr. Murphy, who formerly wrote the Gray’s-Inn Journal)* introduced them with 
a splendid encomium.® 


In No. 17 of The Theatre the writer states that Johnson is working upon 
his edition of Shakespeare,’® and the proposals which Johnson describes 
in the above letter occupy the last part of No. 36" and are preceded 
by an introduction of the theatrical critic.’? Professor Charles Harold 
Gray has examined Johnson’s letter to Burney in connection with No. 
36" of The Theatre and stated the “possibility that Murphy was also 
the author of” the other issues “of that series.’”* One familiar with 
Murphy and his literary style does not long hesitate in accepting his 
authorship. In addition, the details of the articles suggest that Tragi- 
comicus is Murphy, who had used the same pseudonym as a contributor 
to Henry Fieiding’s Covent-Garden Journal.“ 

Although some of the following arguments do not indicate decided- 
ly distinguishing traits when considered separately, they greatly 
strengthen the main contention. An analysis of Murphy’s well-known 
critical works, such as parts of the Gray’s-Inn Journal, shows that 
two of the three most persistent words in his critical vocabulary are 
whimsical and exquisite; in The Theatre the former occurs” at least 
four times,’ and the latter, eight times.'’? In his well-known works 
Murphy is fond of criticizing arts such as dramatic composition and 
acting in the terms of painting, and the critic in the Chronicle em- 
ploys this method.'* The critic constantly attacks plays for their immo- 
rality; in the second edition of the Gray’s-Inn Journal of January 6, 
1753, Murphy had expressed pleasure because Edward Ravenscroft’s 
The London Cuckolds had ceased to be performed,'® and in 1767 in the 
Advertisement of Murphy’s comedy, The School For Guardians, he dis- 
approved of the “obscenity” of William Wycherley’s The Country Wife. 

8 Murphy’s well-known literary periodical, which first appeared in 1752-54. 

® Boswell’s Life Of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1891), 1, 
379-380. 10 Chronicle, Feb. 26-Mar. 1, 1757, 1, 208. 

1 Incorrectly numbered 33. 12 Apr. 12-14, 1757, 1, 358-359. 

3 C. H. Gray, Theatrical Criticism In London To i795 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931), p. 132. 

4 J. P. Emery, The Life And Works Of Arthur Murphy (Harvard College Library, 1935) 
p. 208. 16 The adjectives are sometimes replaced by adverbs. 

16 Chronicle, 1, 120, 167, 199, 319. 17 7, 80, 295, 310, 319, 327, 351, 358, 375. 

18 7, 152, 318-319, etc. 

1° [Arthur Murphy], Gray’s-Inn Journal (London: P. Vaillant, 1756), 1, 83. 
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Furthermore, the articles of The Theatre must have been composed by a 
man who had been an actor, for they reveal a striking knowledge of that 
art. The author of The Theatre designates Ben Jonson’s Bobadil as the 
best réle of Henry Woodward;*° in the Gray’s-Inn Journal (July 7, 1753) 
Murphy, when adversely criticizing Woodward as an actor (because he 
had often given the impression of being aware of the “humour” of his 
character), had excepted Woodward’s representation of Bobadil.” 
Finally, it is significant to compare criticisms of particular plays in 
The Theatre with criticisms of the same plays in Murphy’s well-known 
works. In No. 35** of The Theatre are praised the “highly exquisite” 
“Humour and Strokes of Satyr’ of John Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera (to 
be sure, a commonplace criticism), and in the Gray’s-Inn Journal of 
September 8, 1753, Murphy had recommended the same opera as an 
“exquisite Piece of Humour.” The writer of No. 2 of The Theatre dis- 
approvingly quotes Alexander Pope’s line against Colley Cibber’s 
Nonjuror: ““No merit now the dear Nonjuror claims.’’* Murphy in his 
The Life of David Garrick (1801) objects to this identical line.** No. 19 
of The Theatre presents an appreciative picture of David Garrick as Sir 
John Brute in the sleeping scene of John Vanbrugh’s The Provok'd Wife ;?" 
Murphy’s comedy, The Way To Keep Him, in the enlarged version, 
enabled Garrick to display his powers in a scene of like nature.?* Among 
the criticisms of Shakespeare’s plays in The Theatre and in The Life of 
David Garrick, the irregularity and wildness of conception of The Winter’s 
Tale are censured,”® Spranger Barry’s genius in representing the changes 
of passion in the réle of Othello is lauded,*® the fencing match in Hamlet 
is disapproved,*’ and the ending of the story of Romeo and Juliet in 
which Juliet revives in time to see Romeo before he dies, is favored.** 
The Theatre,* the first edition of the Gray’s-Inn Journal, and The Life 
of David Garrick,® emphasize the moral teaching of Macbeth; in connec- 
tion with this tragedy The Theatre treats of remorse in Richard III, 


20 Chronicle, Apr. 2-5, 1757, 1, 327. 11, 244-245. 

*2 Incorrectly numbered 32. %3 Chronicle, Apr. 9-12, 1757, 1, 351. 

“1, 300. % Chronicle, Jan. 22-25, 1757, 1, 88; Pope, Dunciad, 1. 253. 

6 Arthur Murphy, The Life Of David Garrick (London: J. Wright, 1801), m, 81. 

7 Chronicle, Mar. 3-5, 1757, 1, 223; The Provok’d Wife, v. ii. 

% [Arthur] Murphy, The Way To Keep Him, 4th ed. (London: P. Vaillant, 1761), mr. [i.] 

* Chronicle, Mar. 24-26, 1757, 1, 295; The Life Of David Garrick, 1, 284-285. 

3° Chronicle, Mar. 5-8, 1757, 1, 231; The Life Of David Garrick, 1, 115. 

" Chronicle, Feb. 15-17, 1757, 1, 168; The Life Of David Garrick, 11, 84. 

*2 Chronicle, Feb. 12-15, 1757, 1, 159-160; The Life Of David Garrick, 1, 150-152. 

33 Chronicie, Feb. 26-Mar. 1, 1757, 1, 208. 

*“ Charles Ranger [Arthur Murphy], Gray’s[{-)Inn Journal (London: W. Faden and 
J. Bouquet), Nov. 17, 1753. % 1, 87. 
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King John, and Hamlet,® and in the Gray’s-Inn Journal Murphy had a 
few years earlier studied remorse in these same four dramas.** Murphy’s 
authorship of the first series of The Theatre, therefore, seems to be well 
supported by both external and internal evidence. 

The number of The Theatre in the Chronicle of November 29-December 
1, 1757, was assuredly not written by Murphy,*’ but the authorship of 
the three numbers of The Theatre in the issues of December 3-6, 6-8, 
and 8-10 must be examined. In No. 1 of this second series the critic, 
whom the writer of this article identifies with the original critic, Murphy, 
after apologizing for the adverse criticism of Henry Mossop which Th. C. 
had included in his letter in the Chronicle of November 26-29,37 does 
admit that Mossop’s main fault as an actor is ‘“‘too great a Solicitude 
to please; . . . because he is always sure, from his good Sense and his 
agreeable Powers of attaining that End, and therefore we could wish he 
would resign some of his Care to those who are less attentive to their 
Profession.’’** This criticism becomes clearer when one reads Murphy's 
other similar observation in the concluding number of the first series of 
The Theatre, in which he comments on Mossop as Macbeth: 


Upon the whole, we are clearly of Opinion, that if Mr. Mossop will resolve to 
play this Part more carelessly, he will play it better; because, while he is over 
studious to please, his Deportment becomes constrained, whereas every Attitude 
of Macbeth requires Boldness and Freedom.*® 


In No. 3 of the second series the critic, who here signs himself ‘‘Philo- 
muse,” announces that he will tell about his own life and proceeds: 


From the first Day that I dipt in Plautus and Terence I have had an inordinate 
Affection for the Drama: All my Studies were entirely subservient to this great 
End; I went about to all the Stalls in this Metropolis to pick up a Collection of 
old Plays; and from Gammer Gurton down to the last new Piece I have read 
them all. When at Westminster School I was accounted a very good Actor; 
and there has been no War for twenty Years past, at either Playhouse, but | 
have had a considerable Share in it.‘ 


In this account Murphy combined fact and fiction. On the side of the 
latter in order to conceal his identity, he gave a wrong impression of his 
age by the phrase “for twenty Years past,”’ and instead of mentioning 
his own English Jesuit College of Saint-Omer, France, he substituted 
Westminster School, which his brother, James, had attended. On the 
other hand, Murphy had probably acted in plays at his college, and his 
study of Plautus and Terence there had first aroused his interest in the 
drama. Murphy did acquire a library, and in No. 21 of the opening 


36 Chronicle, Feb. 26-Mar. 1, 1757, 1, 207. 37 Vide supra. 38 rr, 544. 
% Apr. 16-19, 1757, 1, 375. « Dec. 8-10, 1757, 1, 559. 
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series of The Theatre he had already joked about Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle.” 

The initial part of the third series of The Theatre (between October 3-5 
and 19-21, 1758) shows Murphy again connected with the journal. His 
favorite critical words exquisite** and extremely occur frequently,“ and 
he once more employs terms of painting.“ Morality is upheld anew, and 
The Beggar’s Opera is again lauded and called ‘‘beyond contradiction a 
more entertaining and useful piece of satire, than ever was introduced 
upon any stage.”’*® In No. 3 of this series Murphy criticizes Mrs. Su- 
sannah Centlivre’s comedy The Wonder; he praises its “good plot’’ but 
condemns “the language” as “contemptible to the last degree.’’® Part 
of No. 6 of the first series of The Theatre, a criticism of the same play, 
had approved its ““Business”’ or action of plot on the stage but had called 
the “Dialogue . . . very paltry in general.’’* Professor Charles Harold 
Gray (who does not take into consideration the separate parts of The 
Theatre of 17584"), in comparing the articles of 1758 with those of 1757, 
comments: 

There is a great similarity of tone and style, but one or two differences in 
opinion serious enough to create a doubt about the identity of the authors. . . . 
Whereas the earlier critic had praised heartily the interpretation by Garrick of 
the character of Sir John Brute, the later critic censures him vigorously for it."* 


It is difficult to see how Professor Gray arrived at this conclusion. As an 
example of the praise of Garrick as Sir John Brute by the “later critic,”’ 
one notes the remark that “‘when he drinks confusion to all order, there 
is scarce a man in the house, I believe, who is not for that moment a 
reprobate in his heart.” Furthermore, in the clothes of his wife ‘he is 
the finest caricatura of a fine lady that ever was represented.’ In fact, 
the “earlier critic’ had similarly commended these very points; when 
Garrick as Sir John Brute visits the tavern, 


Even Temperance and Sobriety wish to be of the Party, and to enjoy the Knight’s 
Company. ... When personating Lady Brute, you would swear he had often 
attended the Toilet, and there gleaned up the many various Airs of the fair Sex: 
He is perfectly versed in the Exercise of the Fan, the Lips, the Adjustment of 
the Tucker, and even the minutest Conduct of the Finger.*° 


After October 19-21, 1758, the numbers of The Theatre do not concern 
Murphy until the Chronicle of December 7-9; there is then printed an 


Mar. 8-10, 1757, 1, 240. 42 The adjective is sometimes replaced by the adverb. 
“Iv, 335, 343, 351, 391. 4 tv, 343, etc. ® Oct. 7-10, 1758, rv, 351. 

Feb. 1-3, 1757, 1, 120. 7 For the division vide supra. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 140-141. 49 Chronicle, Oct. 14-17, 1758, tv, 374. 


Mar. 3-5, 1757, 1, 223. 
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unnumbered section of The Theatre, in which is begun a criticism of Mrs, 
Centlivre’s comedy The Busie Body, and the discussion continues in the 
Chronicle of December 9-12 and 19-21. These three numbers of 7), 
Theatre mark the end of the theatrical essays of that period, and they 
were undoubtedly written by Murphy. In 1759, after referring to Murphy 
as the author of The Orphan Of China, Murphy’s well-known tragedy, a 
contemporary designates Murphy as the author of the criticism of Gar. 
rick as Marplot, a character in The Busie Body;*' again, in 1760 another 
contemporary names Murphy as the author of the same famous criti- 
cism.® As the critic of The Busie Body Murphy once more resorts to the 
word whimsical,* and to some extent interprets Mrs. Centlivre’s con- 
ception of Marplot from the point of view of a painter.™ In this excellent 
criticism in The Theatre Murphy complains that Garrick as Marplot 
does not “appear undesigning” in contrast to the superior acting oj 
Woodward;** Murphy much later repeats this complaint in The Life o/ 
David Garrick.® 

Both external and internal evidence, therefore, lead to the conclusion 
that Murphy wrote the numbers of The Theatre in the Chronicle of 1757 
from January 20-22 to April 16-19 and from December 3-6 to 8-10, 
and of 1758 from October 3-5 to 19-21 and from December 7-9 to 19-21. 

Joun P. Emery 


Ohio University 


5 A Letter To The Hon. Author of the New Farce, Called The Rout (London: M. Thrush, 


1759), pp. 28-29. 


52 4n Inquiry Into The Real Merit Of A Certain Popular Performer (London: M. Thrush, 


1760), p. 39, note. 53 Chronicle, Dec. 19-21, 1758, tv, 599. 
* Dec. 7-9, 1758, tv, 559. % 1, 327. 
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LXIX 


GOETHES POLARITATSIDEE UND DIE 
WAHLVERWANDTSCHAFTEN 





“Tous les Janus de Rome ne suffiraient pas 4 représenter toutes les opposi- 

tions, tous les contrastes—ou, si l’on veut, toutes les synthéses qu’il y a 
dans Goethe. C’est presque un jeu de les trouver en lui, et ce jeu fait méme 
douter s’il ne s’était pas fait un systéme de cultiver exactement les con- 
traires”’." 

N Goethes Naturphilosophie spielt das Polaritatssymbol eine bedeu- 
I tende Rolle. Ewald A. Boucke,? dem wir die griindlichste und umfas- 
sendste Darstellung der Bedeutung dieses Symbols auch fiir Goethes 
Weltanschauung im weiteren Sinne verdanken, zeigt im einzelnen,* 
da& die bei Goethe von Anfang an vorhandene vitalistisch-dynamische 
Grundanschauung teils in selbstaéndig-spontaner Entwicklung, teils in- 
folge “‘anregender Momente”’ theoretischer Art,‘ teils infolge naturwis- 
senschaftlicker Studien’ allmahlich so weit gedieh, daf er in der Ein- 
leitung in die Propyladen bereits im Jahre 1797 in der Polaritatsidee ein 
allgemeines Naturgesetz vermutete.® Da Goethe sich das Naturgeschehen 


1 Paul Valéry, “Discours en l’honneur de Goethe,” La nouvelle Revue francaise, Juni 
1932. 

2 Ewald A. Boucke, Goethes Weltanschauung auf historischer Grundlage. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der dynamischen Denkrichtung und Gegensatzlehre (Stuttgart, 1907). 

3 Boucke, S. 218-254. 

‘ Besonders seitens Herders, Kants, Schellings und des Tiibinger Professors K. Fr. 
Kielmeyer (vgl. Boucke, S. 237 ff.)—Das Wort “Polaritit” begegnet bei Goethe zuerst 
unter dem Jahre 1792 in seinem Bericht iiber die Kampagne in Frankreich, wo er sich tiber 
die kosmische Philosophie Kants ausspricht: “Ich hatte mir aus Kants Naturwissenschaft 
nicht entgehen lassen, da8 Anziehungs- und Zuriicksto®ungskraft zum Wesen der Materie 
gehéren und keine von der anderen im Begriff der Materie getrennt werden kénne; daraus 
ging mir die Urpolaritat aller Wesen hervor, welche die unendliche Mannigfaltigkeit der 
Erscheinungen durchdringt und belebt.” Goethe, Werke (Weimar), 1, 33, 196.—DaB der Aus- 
druck Goethe im Jahre 1792 wirklich bereits gelaufig war, erhirtet ein Brief an Sommering 
vom 2. Juli 1792, in dem sich der Dichter, diesmal ohne Bezug auf Kant, mit dem Problem 
der Farbenentstehung befaft: ‘““Mir scheint wenigstens fiir den Augenblick, daf sich alles 
gut verbindet, wenn man auch in dieser Lehre zum Versuch den Begriff der Polaritat zum 
Leitfaden nimmt, und die Formel von aktiv und passiv einstweilen hypothetisch aus- 
spricht.” Werke, tv, 9, 317. 

’ Auf dem Gebiet der Botanik und Farbenlehre; vor allem aber die im Friihjahr 1797 
durch die Anwesenheit Alexander von Humboldts in Jena angeregten magnetischen und 
elektrischen Experimente, von denen Boucke (S. 243) sagt: “Die andauernde Beschifti- 
gung mit den magnetischen und elektrischen Versuchen brachte Goethe die Gewifheit 
liber den dualistischen Charakter dieser und anderer Naturphinomene, und das Studium 
von Schellings Erstlingsschriften gab dieser GewiGheit die theoretische Basis.” 

* Werke, 1, 47, 16. 
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als das Resultat eines rdumlich und zeitlich verlaufenden Antagonismus 
von dynamischen Kriften vorstellte, zugleich aber das gesamte Natur. 
geschehen als einheitlich-organischen Proze zu erfassen strebte, glaubte 
er die mannigfachen Formen dieses Antagonismus unter dem Polari- 
taitssymbol als einer prignanten ‘Formel” zusammenfassen zu kénnen. 
Weiterhin weist Boucke nach, da Goethe sich nicht damit begniigte, 
naturwissenschaftliche Phinomene verschiedenster Art mit seiner 
Polaritiatsidee in Verbindung zu bringen, sondern sie auch seit etwa 1800 
gleichnisartig auf weite Gebiete des sittlichen und geistigen Lebens in 
Anwendung brachte. Wie weitausgreifend, zugleich aber vorsichtig 
hypothetisch Goethe diesen Gedankengingen nachspiirt, beweise die 
folgende Stelle aus dem Vorwort zur Farbenlehre: 

So mannigfaltig, so verwickelt und unverstindlich uns oft diese Sprache [der 
Natur] scheinen mag, so bleiben doch ihre Elemente immer dieselbigen. Mit 
leisem Gewicht und Gegengewicht wagt sich die Natur hin und her, und so 
entsteht ein Hiiben und Driiben, ein Oben und Unten, ein Zuvor und Hernach, 
wodurch alle die Erscheinungen bedingt werden, die uns im Raume und in der 
Zeit entgegentreten . . . Indem man aber jenes Gewicht und Gegengewicht von 
ungleicher Wirkung zu finden glaubt, so hat man auch dieses Verhiltnis zu 
bezeichnen versucht. Man hat ein Mehr und Weniger, ein Wirken ein Wider- 
streben, ein Tun ein Leiden, ein Vordringendes ein Zuriickhaltendes, ein Heftiges 
ein Mafigendes, ein Mannliches ein Weibliches, iiberall bemerkt und genannt, 
und so entsteht eine Sprache, eine Symbolik, die man auf ahnliche Fille als Gleich- 
nis, als nahverwandten Ausdruck, als unmittelbar passendes Wort anwenden und 
benutzen mag.’ 


Die ‘“‘Formel der Polaritait’’ ist, wie Goethe im weiteren Verlauf der 
Farbenlehre zugibt, “dem Magneten abgeborgt.’’® In der symbolisch-er- 
weiterten Anwendung des Ausdruckes “Polaritat” aber bezeichnet 
dieser in der damaligen romantischen Naturpilosophie “allgemein ein 
Verhialtnis von widerstrebenden Kriaften, die sich gegenseitig bedingen 
und erst in ihrer unzertrennlichen Beziehung aufeinander ein Ganzes 
ausmachen.”® Goethe selbst spricht an der oben beriihrten Stelle aus 
der Einleitung in die Propylien von “einem Wechselverhiltnis, einer 
Polaritat, oder wie man die Erscheinungen des Zwiefachen, ja Mehr- 
fachen in einer entschiedenen Einheit nennen mag.” Schon diese kurzen 
Ausfiihrungen mdgen geniigen, um darzutun, da man ganz davon 
absehen mu, in Goethes Polarititsidee (wie in der Polaritatsidee der 
damaligen romantischen Naturphilosophie tiberhaupt) einen konstanten, 
exakt definierbaren wissenschaftlichen oder philosophischen Begriff zu 


7 Werke, 11, 1, Xf. 8 Werke, u1, 1, 305. ® Boucke, S. 5. 
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Hubert J. Meessen 1107 
suchen;!° anderseits aber auch, da es Goethe darum auch nicht zu tun 
war." Letzten Endes ist und bleibt die Polarititsidee fiir Goethe ein 
fruchtbares intuitiv-spekulatives Symbol—“ . . . priignanter, bildlicher 
Ausdruck . . . Mittel geistigen Schauens.’’” 

AnschlieBend an diese Vorstellung eines grofen organischen Natur- 
zusammenhanges, in dem das Polaritaétssymbo] als einheitliche ‘“‘Formel” 
zur Veranschaulichung des dynamischen Krifteantagonismus fungiert, 
verfiel Goethe auf ein weiteres Symbol—das der “‘Steigerung,’’’ des 
“aufsteigenden Prozesses’’—mit dessen Hilfe er sich den Endzweck der 
“ewigen Bewegung” in der Natur als zu einer Héherentwicklung fih- 
rend zu erkliren suchte; so z. B. in der Metamorphose der Pflanzen als 
progressive “Verfeinerung” der Safte von Knoten zu Knoten im Aufbau 
der Pflanze, in der Farbenlehre als “Verdichtung” in den Farbenmi- 
schungen. Vgl. folgende Stelle aus den nachgelassenen Skizzen zur 
Naturlehre: 


Wir bewundern .. . ihre [der Natur] Gewandtheit, wodurch sie, obgleich auf 
wenige Grundmaximen eingeschrinkt, das Mannigfaltigste hervorzubringen 
wei8. Sie bedient sich hierzu des Lebensprinzips, welches die Méglichkeit ent- 
halt, die einfachsten Anfange der Erscheinungen durch Steigerung ins Unend- 
liche und Unihnlichste zu vermannigfaltigen. Was in die Erscheinung tritt, 
mu sich trennen, um nur zu erscheinen. Das Getrennte sucht sich wieder, und 
es kann sich wiederfinden und vereinigen; im niederen Sinne, indem es sich nur 
mit seinem Entgegengestellten vermischt, mit demselben zusammentritt, wobei 
die Erscheinung Null oder wenigstens gleichgiiltig wird. Die Vereinigung kann 
aber auch im héheren Sinne geschehen, indem das Getrennte sich zuerst steigert 
und durch die Verbindung der gesteigerten Seiten ein Drittes, Neues, Héheres, 
Unerwartetes hervorbringt." 


10 Boucke betont (S. 249 f.), da& “die Polarititsidee als ein Hilfsmittel gegenstindlichen 
Denkens nur bildlichen oder symbolischen Wert besitzt und nicht imstande ist, einen ein- 
zelnen Vorgang, sei es in Natur oder Geschichte, rein sachlich abzuleiten und zu begriin- 
den.” 

1 Goethe betont wiederholt, da& er durch Anwendung gewisser ““Formeln” den Dingen 
“wenigstens gleichnisweise beizukommen” strebe—so z. B. in der in diesem Zusammenhang 
ebenso charakteristischen wie aufschluferichen SchluLbetrachtung iiber Sprache und Ter- 
minologie in der Farbenlehre (Werke, 11, 1,302 ff.). Da& der Dichter nun in all seinen Aufe- 
rungen iiber “Polaritait”—die sich ja tiber eine lange Reihe von Jahren erstrecken—stets 
die gleiche Vorsicht angewandt habe, lat sich allerdings nicht behaupten. 

? Boucke, S. 248.—Ein Verfahren, das an Vaihingers Philosophie des Als-Ob erinnert, 
wonach “die abstrakten und allgemeinen Begriffe nur bequeme Denkmittel [sind], Werk- 
zeuge, ‘Kunstgrifie des Denkens’, zweckmafige Fiktionen zur Beherrschung des 
anschaulich gegebenen Erfahrungsmaterials.” Eisler, Handworterbuch der Philosophie, 2. 
Aufl. (1922), S. 89. 

™ Ueber den Zusammenhang dieses Symbols mit der Idee der Perfektibilitét in der 
Kulturphilosophie des 18. Jh. vgl. Boucke, S. 196 ff. 

“ Werke 11, 11, 165 f. 
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Bei dem charakteristisch engen Zusammenhang zwischen dem natur- 
philosophischen und allgemein weltanschaulichen Denken des Dichters 
ist es leicht verstindlich, da er diese Idee eines “‘aufsteigenden Pro- 
zesses” im Naturgeschehen im Laufe der Zeit auch auf das geistige und 
ethisch-asthetische Gebiet iibertrug und allmihlich immer mehr dazu 
neigte, alle Weiter- und Héherentwicklung als das Resultat der Wech- 
selwirkung von entgegengesetzten Tendenzen aufzufassen. Soweit man 
also von einer zusammenhingenden Weltanschauung Goethes reden 
darf—ein “System” hat der Dichter nicht aufgestellt und auch nicht 
angestrebt—so wird man der “Anschauung der zwei grofen Triebriider 
aller Natur: [dem] Begriff von Polaritét und von Steigerung’”® innerhalb 
derselben eine fiihrende Stellung einriumen miissen. 

Man mag sich nun fragen, warum die Polaritatsidee—zunichst ganz 
abgesehen von der hohen Bedeutung, die der Dichter ihr selbst fiir 
seine Weltanschauung zumifit—gerade bei Goethe eine so wichtige 
Rolle, ja eine ungleich wichtigere Roile gespielt habe als bei seinen 
Zeitgenossen, die sich doch auch damit beschiftigten und gleich ihm 
in einer Zeit aufgewachsen waren, in der rationalistische und pietistische 
Strémungen miteinander rangen. Daf in seinem eigenen Erbgut und 
Temperament ein ungewohnlich starker Dualismus von entgegengesetz- 
ten Neigungen und Fahigkeiten vorhanden war, hat der Dichter wieder- 
holt in seinen Selbstzeugnissen hervorgehoben. Alles, was ihn “erfreute 
oder qualte”’ strebte er durch kiinstlerische Gestaltung aus sich heraus- 
zustellen, um mit sich selbst dariiber abzuschlieBen. ‘‘Die Gabe hierzu 
war wohl niemand nétiger als mir, den seine Natur immerfort aus einem 
Extrem ins andere warf.’’® Daf es sich hier nicht blof um eine der ihm 
inzwischen aufgegangenen Polarititsidee angepaBte Reflexion handelt, 
sondern daf er sich mit ahnlichen Gedanken schon lange vorher befafit 
hatte, geht z. B. aus der folgenden Tagebuchstelle aus dem Jahre 1780 
hervor: 


Ich mu& den Zirkel, der sich in mir umdreht, von guten und bésen Tagen niher 
bemerken, Leidenschaften, Anhinglichkeit, Trieb dies oder jenes zu tun. Erfin- 
dung, Ausfiihrung, Ordnung, alles wechselt und hilt einen regelmaGigen Kreis; 
Heiterkeit, Triibe, Starke, Elastizitit, Schwiche, Gelassenheit, Begier ebenso. 
Da ich sehr diit lebe, wird der Gang nicht gestért und ich muf noch heraus- 
kriegen, in welcher Zeit und Ordnung ich mich um mich selbst bewege.'” 


Eine bemerkenswerte Parallelerscheinung zu diesem Dualismus in 
seiner eigenen Persénlichkeit bietet die oft betonte und fiir Goethe 
besonders charakteristische Gegeniiberstellung von ‘Gefiihls-’’ und 


6 Werke, m1, 11, 11. 16 Dichtung und Wahrheit, Werke, 1, 27, 110. 
17 Werke, mt, 1, 112. 
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“Verstandesmenschen” in den dichterischen Werken, eine Erscheinung, 
welche namentlich in den friihen Werken (ehe er auf die Polaritatsidee 
gestofen war) stark zu Tage tritt. Es liegt nahe anzunehmen, daf auch 
hierin ein psychologisches Substrat fiir die spatere Polaritatsidee vor- 
gelegen habe. So sagt z. B. Wolfgang Martini: 

Hiaufig verkérpert er zwei in ihm selbst liegende Gegensitze zu zwei selbstandi- 
gen Personen. So projiziert sich die Spaltung seiner eigenen Persénlichkeit in 
sein Schaffen, wahrend sie sich in seinem Leben durch ein Schwanken zwischen 
gegensdtzlichen Richtungen dufert und in seiner Weltanschauung zum Begriff 
der Polaritat fiihrt.'* 


Zieht man nun weiterhin in Betracht, da% schon die friihen natur- 
philosophischen Spekulationen Goethes—wie Boucke iiberzeugend nach- 
weist—allmahlich immer mehr in Gedankenginge einmiindeten, die, 
obwohl der Ausdruck “‘Polaritat’’ selbst noch nicht begegnet, dem spater 
unter dem Polaritatsbegriff zusammengefaften Vorstellungskomplex 
zweifellos angehéren,'® so wird man annehmen diirfen, da die genauere 
Bekanntschaft mit dem naturwissenschaftlichen (d. h. “legitimen’’) 
Polaritatsprinzip auf dem Gebiet der elektro-magnetischen Erscheinun- 
gen den stirksten Eindruck auf den Dichter machen, ja ihm wie eine 
plétzliche “Offenbarung”’ vorkommen muBte. Es ist verstandlich, daf 
seine spekulative Idee einer “‘Urpolaritat aller Wesen,”’ nun er sie wenig- 
stens auf einem Gebiete wissenschaftlich bestatigt fand, ihm angesichts 
dieser Bestatigung als von umso héherer Bedeutung scheinen mufte; 
und gewif nicht minder verstindlich, daf er, von dem heuristischen 
Wert seiner Idee mehr als je durchdrungen, nunmehr glaubte annehmen 
zu diirfen, sie werde ihm in seiner Theorie der Farben positiven Auf- 
schlu8 gewihren. Die Farbenlehre, die den Héhepunkt von Goethes 
naturphilosophischer Spekulation und Forschung darstellt, bietet dann 
auch “die einzig systematische Nutzbarmachung der Polaritatsidee.’’?° 

Diese Entwicklung der Dinge legt die Frage nahe, ob und inwieweit 
die anhaltende und eingehende Beschiaftigung mit der Polarititsidee 


8 Die Technik der Jugenddramen Goethes. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der Entwicklung 
der Dichters (Weimar, 1932), S. 267.—Ob man nun auch Martinis an Hand von Wundts 
“Gesetz der Entwicklung in Gegensitzen”’ und auf Basis der psychologisch-pathologischen 
Studien von Mébius, Jung und Kretschmer aufgestellten Theorie einer durchgehenden 
psychologischen Entwicklung des Dichters in einer regelmaGigen Abfolge gegensatzlicher 
“Gefiihls-” und “Verstandeszeiten’’ restlos annehmen kann, bleibt immerhin fraglich. 

19 So die Idee der “Ausdehnung und Zusammenziehung”’ in den schon vor 1790 liegenden 
botanischen Studien. Uebrigens verwandte Goethe auch spiterhin den Ausdruck “‘Polaritat” 
selbst verhiltnismaGig selten und zog es vor, den im einzelnen Falle gegebenen Bedin- 
gungen gema& von Systole und Diastole, Synkrisis und Diakrisis, Zusammenfassung und 
Trennung und einer ganzen Reihe weiterer Begrifispaare Gebrauch zu machen. 
2° Boucke, S. 258. 
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in der Ausarbeitung der Farbenlehre nicht gleichzeitig auch anderweitige 
Spuren im Schaffen des Dichters hinterlassen habe, vor allem also jy 
den parallel mit dem Abschlu& der Farbenlehre entstehenden W chiver. 
wandtschaften, von denen Guudolf geradezu behauptet: “Das Werk ist 
wie durchdrungen von Goethes naturphilosophischen Grundideen 
Polaritat und Steigerung.”*' Eine genauere Nachpriifung des Grades 
und Umfanges einer solchen Beeinflussung des Romans durch die 
Polaritatsidee ist jedoch meines Wissens bisher von keiner Seite unter. 
nommen worden. Daf eine Beeinflussung des Romans seitens der natur- 
philosophischen Anschauungen des Dichters vorgelegen hat, kann 
keinem Zweifel unterliegen, denn schon die iuferen Umstinde weisen 
stark darauf hin. Erstens fallt die Entstehung der Wahlverwandtschaften 
(1807-09) mitten in die Zeit der angestrengten und endgiiltigen Ausar- 
beitung der 1810 erscheinenden Farbenlehre; und zweitens hat der 
Dichter eine Beeinflussung seitens seiner naturphilosophischen An- 
schauungen ausdriicklich zugegeben in seiner eigenen Anzeige des 
Romans im Cottaschen Morgenblatt vom 4. September 1809: 


Es scheint, daf§ den Verfasser seine fortgesetzten physikalischen Arbeiten zu 
diesem seltsamen Titel veranlaSten. Er mochte bemerkt haben, da man in 
der Naturlehre sich sehr oft ethischer Gleichnisse bedient, um etwas von dem 
Kreise menschlichen Wesens weit Entferntes naher heranzubringen; und so hat 
er auch wohl in einem sittlichen Falle eine chemische Gleichnisrede zu ihrem 
geistigen Ursprunge zuriickfiihren mégen, um so mehr, als doch iiberall nur 
eine Natur ist und auch durch das Reich der heitern Vernunftfreiheit die Spuren 
triiber, leidenschaftlicher Notwendigkeit sich unaufhaltsam hindurchziehen, die 
nur durch eine héhere Hand und vielleicht auch nicht in diesem Leben viillig 
auszuléschen sind.” 


An anderer Stelle bezeichnet Goethe die Wahlverwandtschaften als ‘“‘das 
einzige Produkt von gréferem Umfang, wo ich mir bewuft bin nach 
Darstellung einer durchgreifenden Idee gearbeitet zu haben.’’** Francois- 
Poncet, dem wir die eingehendste Arbeit iiber die Waklverwandtschaften 
verdanken, bezeichnet diese Idee als die “idée originale d’une méta- 
phore scientifique appliquée 4 une intrigue psychologique.””™ 

Es ist die fortgesetzte, intensive Beschaftigung mit naturphilosophi- 
schen Problemen, die Goethe allmahlich dazu veranlaft, sich auch die 
Wechselwirkung zwischen den einzelnen Individuen “‘teils nach Analogie 
der magnetischen und elektrischen Erscheinungen als ein Anziehen und 
Abstofen, teils mit Hilfe des chemischen Begriffes der Affinitat’’® vor- 


21 Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe, S. 557. 22 Werke, 1, 41!, 34. 

23 Mit Eckermann, 6. Mai 1827.—H. G. Grif, Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen, 1, 482. 
% André Francois-Poncet, Les A finités électives de Goethe (Paris, 1910), S. 193. 

% Boucke, S. 361. Daselbst auch das folgende Zitat: “Die sittlichen Symbole in den 
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zustellen. Unter dem Symbol der “‘chemischen Gleichnisrede,”’ im Roman 
gedeutet als “das Anziehen, das Verwandtsein, dieses Verlassen, dieses 
Vereinigen gleichsam iibers Kreuz... wo vier, bisher je zu zwei ver- 
bundene Wesen, in Beriihrung gebracht, ihre bisherige Vereinigung ver- 
lassen und sich aufs neue verbinden”’ (54 f.),* stellt der Dichter die Natur- 
gesetzlichkeit eines Schicksals dar, das mit der Schicksalsauffassung des 
gleichzeitigen romantischen Schicksalsromans oder Schicksalsdramas 
nicht das Geringste gemein hat. “‘Das Geschehen vollzieht sich weniger 
in den Personen, noch weniger durch sie, als zwischen ihnen. Sie sind 
weniger die Trager von Handlungen und Eigenschaften, oder Ausdruck 
von Leidenschaften, als die Reagentien woran Schicksale und Prozesse 
sich offenbaren, die Feilspine gleichsam die durch den Magnetismus 
geordnet werden.” 

Neben dieser das Ganze beherrschenden und zweifellos auf den Vor- 
stellungskomplex der Polaritatsidee zuriickzufiihrenden Grundidee der 
Erfiillung eines auf der “magischen Anziehungskraft” (396) zwischen 
den wahlverwandtschaftlichen Paaren beruhenden naturgesetzlichen 
Schicksals, fallt nun auch ganz besonders die “‘vollstindige scheinbar 
bis ins Kleinste berechnete durchsichtige Symmetrie’’** des Werkes auf: 
die fortwihrenden Gegeniiberstellungen, Spiegelungen, Parallelen und 
Gegensatzerginzungen, deren charakteristische Anwendung und gera- 
dezu iiberraschende Fiille sich meines Erachtens ebenfalls als in der 
damaligen starken Beschaftigung mit dem Polaritaétsgedanken psycholo- 
gisch begriindet erweisen. 

Schon bei Eduard und Charlotte war es zunichst der ‘‘polare”’ 
Gegensatz der beiden Charaktere gewesen, der sie zueinander hingezogen 
und in ein gewisses “‘Gleichgewicht” gebracht hatte, “denn entgegen- 
gesetzte Eigenschaften machen eine innigere Vereinigung méglich” (51). 
In ihrer eigenen Besonnenheit erblickt Charlotte ein Gegengewicht zu 
ihrem unruhigen, phantasievollen Gemahl, den sie sich an ihrer Seite 
“erholen, zur Besinnung kommen, des Lebens geniefien’’ lassen will (9). 
Mit dem Auftreten des Hauptmanns und Ottiliens schliefen sich nun 
ebenso die Manner einerseits, die Frauen anderseits enger aneinander 
an. Im Charakter grundverschieden—der Hauptmann entschieden, 
tatkraftig, besonnen; Eduard naiv, egoistisch, leidenschaftlich—ist der 





Naturwissenschaften (z.B. das der ‘Wahlverwandtschaften’ vom grofen Bergman 
erfunden und gebraucht) sind geistreicher und lassen sich eher mit Poesie, ja mit Sozietit 
verbinden, als alle iibrigen, die ja auch, selbst die mathematischen, nur anthropomor- 
phische sind, nur daf jene dem Gemiit, diese dem Verstande angehéren.”’ Mit Riemer, 
24. Juli 1809—Grif, 1, 386. 

% Die im Text erscheinenden Zahlen in Klammern beziehen sich auf die jeweilige Seite 
der Wahlverwandtschaften, Werke, 1, 20. 27 Gundolf, S. 552. 28 Gundolf, S. 557. 
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Hauptmann geradezu das Gegengewicht, dessen Eduard so dringend 
bedarf:** “Ich fiihle nur zu sehr, daf mir ein Mann dieser Art abgeht” 
(8). Ungefahr dasselbe gilt auch von Charlotte und Ottilie: Charlotte 
ruhig, verstaindig, welterfahren; Ottilie naiv, jung, ratselhaft. Doch ist 
dieses Gegensatzverhiltnis ungleich verwickelter dadurch, daf Ottilie 
entgegen den iibrigen Charakteren in einem wunderbaren Zusammen- 
hang mit den Kraften der Natur steht, woven weiter unten mehr. 

Nach dieser zeitweiligen Beriihrung der Extreme beginnen die Wahl- 
verwandtschaften ihr mystisches Spiel. Durch ein Anziehen und Ab- 
stoBen “‘iibers Kreuz” zieht es nun umgekehrt Gleich zu Gleich. Die 
Charaktere sondern sich zu einem naiven, “kindlichen” Paare einerseits, 
und zu einem ruhigen, “ernsteren’’ Paare anderseits. Was Eduard Ottilie 
zuerst nahebringt, ist die ihm eigene Naivitét: “Eduard hatte bei 
zunehmenden Jahren immer etwas Kindliches behalten, das der Jugend 
Ottiliens besonders zusagte’”’ (79). Umgekehrt ist es sein “ernster und 
bestimmter Sinn,”’ der den Hauptmann Charlotte zunaichst wert macht: 
“|, . beiden wurde es leicht, zusammen zu wirken und etwas zustande 
zu bringen” (76). Von hier ab liegt die Spannung zwischen den beiden 
Paaren, die nun als Paare einander ein fortwahrendes und in fast jeder 
Beziehung vollstindiges Widerspiel bieten. 

Auf Spaziergingen sind Eduard und Ottilie die ‘“‘rascheren Vorgin- 
ger,” deren Spur der Hauptmann und Charlotte “in bedeutender Unter- 
haltung . . . geruhig folgen’’ (81). Beim Musizieren paft Ottilie sich so 
vollkommen an die fehlerhafte Spielart Eduards an, daf§ ihre gemein- 
same Auffiihrung der leichten Sonate trotzdem “angenehm und ge- 
fallig’” lautet. Anderseits spielen der Hauptmann und Charlotte in 
tadelloser Weise “‘eins der schwersten Musikstiicke . . . mit Empfindung, 
Behagen und Freiheit’”’ (93 f.). Eduard stimmt bereitwillig den Plainen 
des Hauptmanns fiir die Festlichkeiten an Charlottens Geburtstage bei, 
“denn es kam ihm schnell in den Sinn, Ottiliens Geburtstag, der spiter 
fiel, gleichfalls recht feierlich zu begehen”’ (89). 

Mitten in die Spannung zwischen den beiden Paaren schieben sich 
nun férdernde und hemmende Elemente, und zwar mit charakteristisch 
“‘polarer,” sich gegenseitig erginzender Gegensitzlichkeit. Als klarendes 
Gegenbild zu beiden Paaren treten der Graf und die Baronesse auf. 
Kaum aber ist der bei ihnen vorliegende Sieg der Wahlverwandtschaft 
iiber die Ehe erwahnt worden, als Mittler erscheint, die Ehe lebhaft als 


2° In dem Gegensatzpaar Eduard: der Hauptmann ist vielleicht eine jener vielen Goethe- 
schen Janusfiguren von “‘Gefiihls-”’ und ‘‘Verstandesmensch”’ zu sehen (vgl. Boucke, S. 401). 
Dabei ist allerdings zu bemerken, daf Eduard fast alle tieferen und sympathischen Cha- 
raktereigenschaften abgehen, mit denen der Dichter in den friiheren Werken seine “Gefiihls- 
menschen”’ auszeichnet. 
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“Anfang und Gipfel aller Kultur” verteidigt und mit Nachdruck erklart: 
“Sich zu trennen, gibt’s gar keinen hinlanglichen Grund” (107). Umge- 
kehrt befiirwortet der Graf gleich darauf bei Tisch ebenso heftig die 
Scheidung. 

Einen sie selbst beriihrenden Konflikt zwischen Liebe und Ehe ahnen 
die Hauptpersonen aber auch jetzt noch nicht. Der wird ihnen erst klar 
durch die “‘sonderbare Verwechselung,”’ die bei dem “‘doppelten Ehe- 
bruch” obwaltet. Es ist gleichsam, als ob auf die unabsichtlich-absicht- 
liche Kreuzung der bestehenden Spannungen ein umso schirferes gegen- 
seitiges AbstoSen und Anziehen erfolgte. “Gleichsam beschimt und 
reuig” treten Charlotte und Eduard dem Hauptmann und Ottilie am 
nichsten Morgen entgegen (133). Die nunmehr unumginglichen Liebes- 
erklarungen leiten mit einem Schlage die Krise ein. 

Mit grofer psychologischer Feinheit schildert der Dichter die immer 
mehr verschirften Gegensaitze zwischen den beiden Paaren in fort- 
wahrenden Gegeniiberstellungen und Spiegelungen, die einander bis ins 
Kleinste genau entsprechen. Nach der Liebeserklarung fassen sich Char- 
Jotte und der Hauptmann sofort. Der Hauptmann sieht ein, daf er nun 
unbedingt scheiden mu. ‘“Immer gewohnt, sich ihrer selbst bewuft zu 
sein, sich selbst zu gebieten ...”, wird es Charlotte “... auch jetzt 
nicht schwer, durch ernste Betrachtung sich dem erwiinschten Gleichge- 
wicht zu nihern”’ (140). Umgekehrt iiberlassen sich Eduard und Ottilie 
ganz ihrer Leidenschaft: “In Eduards Gesinnungen wie in seinen Hand- 
lungen ist kein Maf mehr... alles, was in seiner Natur gebindigt 
war, bricht los, sein ganzes Wesen strémt gegen Ottilien”’ (142 f.). Ottilie, 
“getragen durch das Gefiihl ihrer Unschuld,”’ findet sich “in einem Him- 
mel auf Erden’’ (149). Den Bemiihungen des Hauptmanns und Char- 
lottens, wieder alles ins alte Gleis zu bringen, setzen Eduard und Ottilie 
den hartnickigsten Widerstand entgegen. Aus dem latenten Antagonis- 
mus ist ein bewufter Widerstreit geworden. Mit Francois-Poncet zu 
reden: ‘“‘C’est la lutte de l’amour aveugle contre |’amour clairvoyant.’”*° 

Mit dem von Eduard viel glanzender als schicklich ausgestatteten 
Fest an Ottiliens Geburtstage kommt der gesteigerte Konflikt zum 
offenen Ausbruch. Zunichst treten die Manner in den schiarfsten Gegen- 
satz zueinander: bei dem Ungliick setzt der Hauptmann mit duferster 
Selbstlosigkeit sein Leben ein; Eduard besteht mit fast grausamer 
Selbstsucht darauf, daf$ man das geplante Feuerwerk fiir Ottilie und 
ihn allein abbrenne. Der Hauptmann entsagt und scheidet. Als Charlotte 
von Eduard verlangt, nun wieder ganz “in den alten Zustand” zuriick- 
zukehren, entfernt sich auch Eduard, aber nur um nicht entsagen zu 
miissen. Stellt er doch gleich nach seiner Abreise Charlotte die Bedin- 
8° Francois-Poncet, S. 120. 
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gung, dafi Ottilie unter keinen Umstinden vom Schlof entfernt werden 
diirfe, widrigenfalls er sich ihrer sogleich bemachtigen werde. 

Hat der Dichter damit die abgereisten Minner in Gegensatz gestellt, 
so kontrastiert er nun—in gleich scharfer Weise—die zuriickgebliebenen 
Frauen: 


Freilich war der Zustand beider Frauen sehr verschieden. Wenn alles beim alten 
blieb, wenn man in das Gleis des gesetzmafigen Lebens zuriickkehrte, gewann 
Charlotte an gegenwirtigem Gliick, und eine frohe Aussicht in die Zukunft 
éffnete sich ihr; Ottilie hingegen verlor alles; man kann wohl sagen alles; denn 
sie hatte zuerst Leben und Freude in Eduard gefunden, und in dem gegenwir- 
tigen Zustande fiihlte sie eine unendliche Leere, wovon sie friiher kaum etwas 
geahnt hatte (181 f.).] 


Immer wieder betont Goethe nun auch das Gegensitzliche, sich teils 
Widersprechende, sich teils Ergainzende in den Gedanken und Hand- 
lungen der einzelnen Charaktere. Sich Ottilie gegeniiber offen auszu- 
sprechen, wagt Charlotte nicht: ‘Ein jeder Wink, den sie Ottilien geben 
will, deutet zuriick in ihr eigenes Herz. Sie will warnen und fihlt, daf 
sie wohl selbst noch einer Warnung bediirfen kénnte” (148). Eduard 
verflieSen seine Tage “in einem ewigen Schwanken zwischen Hoffnung 
und Schmerz, zwischen Trinen und Heiterkeit, zwischen Vorsitzen, 
Vorbereitungen und Verzweiflung”’ (185). Das ‘““Hin- und Widerdenken,”’ 
das ‘‘Hin- und Widerreden,” das Mittler mit ihm anstellt, hilft ihm zu 
nichts (191). ““Nur zwischen Elend und Genuf habe ich zu wihlen” 
(191). Er sehnt sich nach “‘déuferer Gefahr, um der innerlichen das 
Gleichgewicht zu halten”’ (195). 

Auch im zweiten Teile des Romans, in dem Kunstgespriche und 
pidagogische Erérterungen die Handlung zeitweilig fast véllig zum 
Stillstand bringen, geht das ‘‘Polarisieren”’ und Spiegeln in Gegensitzen 
wieder an. Der parallele Fall des Grafen und der Baronesse tritt wieder 
in den Vordergrund. Die Gemahlin des Grafen ist inzwischen gestorben, 
die neue Verbindung kann erfolgen. Der Gegensatz zu ihrer eigenen 
Lage fallt Ottilie schmerzlich auf: 


Ottilie erinnerte sich jenes ersten Besuches, jedes Worts, was iiber Ehestand und 
Scheidung, iiber Verbindung und Trennung, iiber Hoffnung, Erwartung, Ent- 
behren und Entsagen gesprochen ward. Beide Personen, damals noch ganz ohne 
Aussichten, standen nun vor ihr, dem gehofften Gliick so nahe, und ein unwill- 
kiirlicher Seufzer drang aus ihrem Herzen (249). 


Ahnlich gegensitzliche Empfindungen Ottiliens werden in charakteri- 
stisch “polar” gehaltenen Wendungen immer wieder hervorgehoben, 
so z. B. beim Besichtigen der mit dem eintretenden Friihling aufbliihen- 
den Gartenanlagen, die ihr um Eduards willen so teuer sind: 
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Gerade vor einem Jahre trat sie als Fremdling, als ein unbedeutendes Wesen 
hier ein; wieviel hatte sie sich seit jener Zeit nicht erworben! aber leider wieviel 
hatte sie nicht auch seit jener Zeit wieder verloren! Sie war nie so reich und nie 
so arm gewesen. Das Gefiihl von beidem wechselte augenblicklich miteinander 
ab, ja durchkreuzte sich aufs innigste, so da@ sie sich nicht anders zu helfen 
wufte, als da sie immer wieder das Niachste mit Anteil, ja mit Leidenschaft 
ergriff (306). 

Geradezu auffallend ist es, wie der Dichter die beiden Frauen bei jeder 
Gelegenheit einander gegeniiberstellt, und dazu fast immer in Ziigen, 
die einander bis ins Kleinste genau entsprechen. Der englische Lord, 
der auf dem Schlosse ercheint und von seinem planlosen Umher- 
schweifen erzihlt, erinnert Ottilie unwillkiirlich an das ungliickliche 
Schicksal Eduards. Sie zieht sich zuriick, um “‘sich in der Einsamkeit 
auszuweinen”’ (321). Als der Lord, von seinem Begleiter auf den “‘Mif- 
griff in der Unterhaltung” aufmerksam gemacht, diesen dann wieder- 
gutzumachen sucht dadurch, daf er den Begleiter die Geschichte von 
den “wunderlichen Nachbarskindern” vorlesen la8t, wird Charlotte 
schmerzlich beriihrt. “Héchst bewegt’’ verlaft sie das Zimmer—die 
in der Novelle erzihlte Begebenheit ist dem Hauptmann wirklich wider- 
fahren (336).* 

Ahnlich auffallend—und dabei den wunderbaren Zusammenhang 
Ottiliens mit den Kriften der Natur bedeutsam hervorhebend—ist die 
Gegeniiberstellung der beiden Frauen mittels der sonderbaren sideri- 
schen Versuche, die der Begleiter des englischen Lords anstellt. Als 
Charlotte den iiber den Metallen aufgehingten Pendel anfa&t, ist ‘‘auch 
nicht das mindeste Schwanken”’ zu bemerken. Dagegen sobald Ottilie 
den Pendel beriihrt, wird ‘‘das Schwebende wie in einem entschiedenen 
Wirbel fortgerissen” (340). Zugleich wird durch diese Experimente 
wieder an die ‘‘chemische Gleichnisrede”’ des ersten Teils erinnert: 


De I’attraction exercée par certains corps de la nature sur certaines sensibilités 


| Wie der parallele Fall des Grafen und der Baronesse soll wohl auch die Novelle in 
gewisser Hinsicht ein Gegenbild zu den “Wahlverwandtschaften”’ der vier Hauptpersonen 
darstellen: “L’épisode du Comte et de la Baronne nous montrait précédemment un cas 
d’affinités électives en conflit avec le mariage, qui était résolu sans drame, mais aux 
dépens de la morale. Celui-ci nous montre un cas plus compliqué, plus dramatique, mais 
qui finit €galement de facon heureuse. Enfin le roman méme nous montrera un cas encore 
plus étrange, encore plus dramatique, et qui aura un dénouement tragique.”’ Francois- 
Poncet, S. 186.—Auch die sonderbare “Wahlverwandtschaft” der “wunderlichen Nach- 
barskinder” wird wohl auf Vorstellungen zuriickzufiihren sein, die mit der Polaritatsidee 
zusammenhingen: aus einem anfinglich heftigen wechselseitigen “‘AbstoSen”— 
“ |. immer aufbauend fiir sich allein, immer wechselsweise zerstérend, wo sie sich be- 
gegneten .. . gutartig durchaus und liebenswiirdig, und nur hassend, ja bésartig, indem 
sie sich aufeinander bezogen”’ (323)—entwickelt sich eine unwiderstehliche Anziehung in 
ebendem Augenblick, da die “‘schéne Nachbarin” eine Konvenienzehe eingehen will. 
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humaines, a |’attraction exercée sur les esprits par les esprits, la distance n'est 






2 a pas longue... L’épisode des expériences magnétiques . . . confirme ainsi |a ht 
Pet lecon de chimie du chapitre rv, dans la premiére partie... * nt 
re ; P An dieser Stelle ist der Hinweis auf die “‘chemische Gleichnisrede” ; 
aie umso wichtiger, als nun die eigentliche Handlung wieder einsetzt, und al 
if 4; die Manner auf den Plan treten. Mit ihrem Auftreten werden auch sie ul 
Pal wieder in den scharfsten Gegensatz zueinander gestellt. Eduard, der di 
i 1 auf dem Schlachtfelde sein Schicksal auf die Probe gestellt hat, kann ni 
“4 4 alle sittlichen Bedenken, die ihm der Hauptmann vorhilt, auch seine be 

ii Vaterschaft, ‘‘nur fiir nichts bedeutend ansehen” (345). “D’une part B 
Mi Edouard, c’est-a-dire le plaisir, d’autre part le Capitaine, c’est-a-dire 


le devoir.’’* Im Verlaufe des Gesprichs erfaihrt Eduard, daf Charlotte 
ihm ehedem, “als er von Reisen zuriickgekommen, Ottilien zugedacht, ‘ 
da® sie ihm das schéne Kind in der Folge zu vermiahlen gemeint habe” d 
(353). Der Hauptmann kann ihm daraufhin nicht linger standhalten 
und iibernimmt es, mit Charlotte die Scheidung zu besprechen. 

Da Eduard beim Zusammentreffen mit Ottilie die merkwiirdige Ahn- 
lichkeit seines Sohnes mit dem Hauptmann und Ottilie erkennt, sieht 
er in diesem Zeichen des “‘doppelten Ehebruchs” nur einen noch bered- 
ae ge teren Grund fiir seine Verbindung mit Ottilie. In Ottilie selbst ruft der 
ie as stiirmische Liebesantrag Eduards neue Hoffnung wach, doch besteht 

he sie darauf, daf$ Charlotte die Entscheidung treffen miisse. Nach dem 
Tode des Kindes willigt auch Charlotte in die Scheidung ein: ‘Es sind 
4 gewisse Dinge, die sich das Schicksal hartnickig vornimmt”’ (366). 
: 4 Und wiederum erginzen sich die Gegensaitze: da Charlotte und der 
4 ie f ; Hauptmann, die bisher Ehe und Pflicht aufrecht erhalten haben, bereit 
4 hie sind, sich in die unerbittliche Naturgesetzlichkeit zu fiigen, iibernimmt 
wu it Ottilie deren Rolle und unterwirft sich bedingungslos, um ihr “Ver- 
fa i brechen”’ zu biiSen. Indessen kann auch Ottilie sich nur moralisch dem 
j ? Naturgesetz entziehen. In die Notwendigkeit der physischen Anziehung 
i fet muf auch sie sich ergeben: “Ich bin aus meiner Bahn geschritten und 

A ich soll nicht wieder hinein. Ein feindseliger Damon, der Macht iiber 
| ae mich gewonnen, scheint mich von aufen zu hindern, hitte ich mich auch 
mit mir selbst wieder zur Einigkeit gefunden” (394). Die geradezu 
magnetisch wirkende Anziehungskraft, durch die Eduard und Ottilie 
gebannt sind, tritt jetzt noch stirker hervor, und das folgende Zitat ist 
fiir den Einflu8, den die Polaritatsidee auf den Roman ausgeiibt haben 
mu, von entscheidender Bedeutung. Hier interpretiert der Dichter 
selbst, und zwar in véllig unzweideutiger Weise, die sonderbare Anzie- 
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i  Francois-Poncet, S. 193. 
: % Francois-Poncet, S. 216. 
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hung zwischen Eduard und Ottilie, als ob es sich um ein elektro-mag- 
netisches Phianomen handele: 


Nach wie vor iibten sie eine unbeschreibliche, fast magische Anziehungskraft 
gegeneinander aus. Sie wohnten unter Einem Dache; aber selbst ohne gerade 
aneinander zu denken, mit andern Dingen beschaftigt, von der Gesellschaft hin 
und her gezogen, naherten sie sich einander. Fanden sie sich in Einem Saale, so 
dauerte es nicht lange, und sie standen, sie safen nebeneinander. Nur die 
naichste Nahe konnte sie beruhigen, aber auch villig beruhigen, und diese Nahe 
war genug; nicht eines Blickes, nicht eines Wortes, keiner Gebiirde, keiner 
Beriihrung bedurfte es, nur des reinen Zusammenseins. Dann waren es nicht 
zwei Menschen, es war nur Ein Mensch im bewu8tlosen vollkommnen Behagen, 
mit sich selbst zufrieden und mit der Welt. Ja, hatte man eins von beiden am 
letzten Ende der Wohnung festgehalten, das andere hatte sich nach und nach 
von selbst, ohne Vorsatz, zu ihm hinbewegt. Das Leben war ihnen ein Ratsel, 
dessen Auflésung sie nur miteinander fanden (396). 


Von Anfang an wird besonderes Gewicht gelegt auf die sonderbaren 
kérperlichen Beschwerden Ottiliens, die zum Teil als mit den Natur- 
kriften zusammenhangend dargestellt sind, so z. B. das merkwiirdige 
Kopfweh, das zum Auffinden eines Steinkohlenlagers fiihrt, die Bewe- 
gung des Pendels in Ottiliens Hand bei den oben erwahnten siderischen 
Versuchen usw. Geradezu iiberraschend ist es nun aber, wie diese kérper- 
lichen Beschwerden mit merkwiirdig “polar” gehaltenen Wendungen 
charakterisiert werden. So schreibt der Gehilfe aus der Pension iiber 
Ottilie: 

Eine innere, unangenehme, lebhafte Bewegung, der sie widersteht, zeigt sich 
durch eine ungleiche Farbe des Gesichts. Die linke Wange wird auf einen 
Augenblick rot, indem die rechte bleich wird (62). 


So wird auch ganz besonders das Kopfweh mit der magischen Anzie- 
hungskraft zwischen Eduard und Ottilie in Verbindung gebracht. Bei 
der ersten Erwahnung jenes Leidens sagt Eduard scherzend: 


Es ist doch recht zurvorkommend von der Nichte, ein wenig Kopfweh auf der 
linken Seite zu haben; ich habe es manchmal auf der rechten. Trifft es zusammen 
und wir sitzen gegen einander, ich auf den rechten Ellbogen, sie auf den linken 
gestiitzt, und die Kiépfe nach verschiedenen Seiten in die Hand gelegt, so mu 
das ein Paar artige Gegenbilder geben (63 f.). 


Spater findet Mittler Eduard, 


... den Kopf in die rechte Hand gelehnt, den Arm auf den Tisch gestemmt. Er 
schien sehr zu leiden. Plagt Ihr Kopfweh Sie wieder? fragte Mittler. Es plagt 
mich, versetzte jener; und doch kann ich es nicht hassen; dennes erinnert mich 
an Ottilien. Vielleicht leidet auch sie jetzt, denk’ ich, auf ihren linken Arm 
gestiitzt, und leidet wohl mehr als ich (384). 
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Bis zuletzt steht der Gedanke einer dimonisch wirkenden Natur- 
gesetzlichkeit im Vordergrund.™ Der ungeheure Gegensatz (als solcher 
immer wieder betont) zwischen dem sich unaufhaltsam vollziehenden 
Schicksal einerseits und der anmaenden Ohnmacht des “unerbittlichen 
Verstandes” (189) anderseits wird durch Mittlers fortwaihrendes Auf- 
tauchen an kritischen Punkten im Verlauf der Handlung nur umso 
scharfer umrissen: mit tragischer Ironie laufen alle Bemiihungen Mitt- 
lers—dieses “‘wunderlich tatigen Mannes,” der immer bereit ist, mit 
seiner plumpen Durchschnittsmoral*® einzugreifen—auf das gerade 
Gegenteil hinaus. Selbst wenn der im Irdischen unlésbare Konflikt sich 
nur dadurch verséhnen lat, da® “das Sittliche” durch Ottiliens frei- 
willigen Hungertod “seinen Triumph’”’ feiert* und Ottilie mit ihrer in 
mystisches Dunkel gehiillten Heiligung die héchste Stufe menschlicher 
Vollkommenheit erreicht, so ist das letzten Endes eben die Erfiillung 
des Gesetzes, dem Ottilie untersteht. Denn sie entwickelt den sittlich- 
freien Willen ebenso “‘dimonisch’’-spontan aus dem Seelisch-Inneren 
heraus, wie sie duferlich-physisch dem ‘“‘feindseligen Dimon” unter- 
worfen ist.*7—‘“‘Ce n’est pas un caractére, c’est une nature.’’® 

Um nun weiter einzugehen auf die einheitlich durchgefiihrte, geradezu 
schematische Symmetrie des Romans und die durchgingige, iiberaus 
feinfiihlige Verteilung von Gewicht und Gegengewicht, die sich nur aus 
einem so absichtlichen Kunstwillen erkliren lassen, wie er selbst fiir den 
Goethe der damaligen Zeit auffallend ist. (Man wird unwillkiirlich an 
das beriihmte, typisch “polar” gedachte Sonett von “Natur und Kunst” 
erinnert, das nur wenige Jahre vorher entstanden war.) Ziige dieser 
Art finden sich schon in der rein duferlichen Einteilung des Romans in 
zwei gleiche Teile, je zu 18 Kapiteln; in den Briefen aus der Pension, 
die ganz charakteristisch immer so gehalten sind, daf wir nie einen 


™ “Elle [Ottilie] n’apercoit point les dangers de l’amour qui la pousse vers Edouard 
parce que sa loi est d’aimer, comme la loi d’une fleur est d’ouvrir ses pétales. Elle porte 
en elle sa destinée qui se déroule avec la méme nécessité que 1’évolution des étres dans le 
monde.” Francois-Poncet, S. 249. 

% “Mittler paraft surtout pour représenter le réle du bon sens, de la sagesse vulgaire et 
de la morale commune. Prenons garde que Mittler, qui signifie ‘médiateur’, peut facilement 
signifier: qui est au milieu, l’homme moyen. En face des quatre personnages principaux 
du roman, qui appartiennent tous 4 une humanité d’élite, Mittler représente |’humanité 
moyenne.”’ Francois-Poncet, S. 91. % Mit Riemer, Dez. 1809—Grif, 1, 427. 

37 Francois-Poncet mag somit recht haben, wenn’er Ottilie als “plus que Kantienne” 
bezeichnet : “Elle ne trouve pas la loi morale au fond de son cceur. Elle l’élabore spontané- 
ment. Cette spontanéité peut faire croire qu’Ottilie n’est pas plus responsable de sa 
conversion que de soi. amour; c’est au contraire la marque de son excellence. C’est parce 
que l’impératif moral émane naturellement de sa pensée, sans effort et tout d’un coup, 
qu’elle réalise le plus haut degré de perfection humaine.’’ Frangois-Poncet, S. 263. 

8 Francois-Poncet, S. 84. 
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Brief der Vorsteherin lesen, ohne daf eine Ottilie ganz entgegengesetzt 
beurteilende ‘‘Beilage’’ des Gehilfen darauf folgte; kurz, in den fort- 
wihrenden Gegeniiberstellungen von Charakteren, Ereignissen und 
kleinsten Einzelheiten, die einander so genau entsprechen, da immer 
wieder einander vervollstandigende Gegenbilder entstehen. 

So steht die kokette Luciane in ebenso scharfem Kontrast zu der 
stillen Ottilie, wie sich in dem dem Roman zugrunde liegenden Erlebnis 
Goethes Bettina Brentano und Minna Herzlieb miissen gegeniiber- 
gestanden haben: “Luciane ergétzt sich an Affen und vergleicht sie mit 
Menschen, wihrend Ottilie Engel malt und selbst ein Engel wird . . . ’’* 
Doch nicht nur in dieser Hinsicht stellen die beiden Madchen Gegenpole 
dar, sondern sogar in der Art und Weise, wie sie sich bewegen. So heift 
es von Ottilie: ‘Und so war ihr Sitzen, Aufstehen, Gehen, Kommen, 
Holen, Bringen, Wiederniedersitzen, ohne einen Schein von Unruhe, ein 
ewiger Wechsel, eine ewige angenehme Bewegung’’ (69). Umgekehrt 
gefallt Luciane am meisten, wenn sie stillsteht: “ . . . hatte sie nun gar 
gewuBt, da sie schéner aussah, wenn sie still stand, als wenn sie sich 
bewegte, indem ihr im letzten Falle manchmal etwas Stérendes, Un- 
grazidéses entschliipfte . . . ” (252) In gewisser Hinsicht bilden auch der 
Architekt*® und der Gehilfe einander vervollstindigende Kontraste. 
Abgesehen von ihrer eigentlichen Funktion als Sprachrohre fiir gewisse 
Ansichten des Dichters, erscheint uns jener als stille zarte Kiinstlernatur, 
dieser als redegewandt, doch zugleich von bediachtiger und schwerfalliger 
Pedanterie. Das Auffallende ist nun aber wieder, dafi es dem Dichter 
vor allem darum zu tun ist, den Gegensatz hervorzuheben, der in der 
“Lebensweise”’ der Frauen dadurch entsteht, da sie an den Liebhabe- 
reien und Interessen des jeweils anwesenden Gastes den vollsten Anteil 
nehmen. Als der Architekt scheidet und der Gehilfe auf den Plan tritt, 
“...entstand gegen die bisherige Art zu leben ein ziemlich fiihlbarer 
Gegensatz, um so mehr, als der Gehilfe nicht ganz dasjenige billigte, 
womit man sich die Zeit iiber ausschlieBlich beschaftigt hatte” (277). 


* Rudolf Abeken.—Grif, 1, 442. 

«© Im Zusammenhang mit dem damals besonders starken Bestreben des Dichters nach 
harmonischem Ausgleich entgegengesetzter Tendenzen ist, wie Francois-Poncet (146) 
feinfithlig erértert, die Figur des Architekten von besonderem Interesse: ‘“‘L’architecte des 
A finités nous donne ainsi une idée exacte de |’état d’esprit dans lequel se trouve Goethe a 
cette époque; il regrette l’usage des urnes cinéraires, et des sarcophages sculptés; il dessine 
des projets de mausolées; il a visiblement une culture antique, il s’est visiblement formé 
aux modéles classiques. Cependant il apprécie le moyen Age, le style de ses églises et le 
talent de ses peintres et de ses graveurs, et i] s’en inspire pour décorer sa chapelle. Cet 
éclectisme, ou viennent se méler deux courants opposés, c’est celui de Goethe, c’est celui 
vers lequel il s’achemine, c’est tout au moins un éclectisme qu’il approuve et qu’il décrit 
avec infiniment d’indulgence.” 
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In der Handlung fiihrt die parallele Wiederholung feiner Einzelheiten 
—die da, wo sie absonderlich scheinen, nur umso auffallender wirken— 
immer wieder zu einander gegensatzlich erginzenden, die Vertiefung 
des Schicksals bedeutsam anzeigenden Ziigen. Eduard, der anfangs nicht 
wissen wollte, da% Ottilie bei einer friiheren Begegnung trotz ihrer 
Schénheit “den mindesten Eindruck” auf ihn gemacht hitte (20), findet 
sie gleich nach ihrer Ankunft auf dem Schlosse ein ‘‘angenehmes, unter- 
haltendes Madchen,” ehe sie noch ein Wort geredet hat (65). Er, der 
es kurz zuvor nicht leiden konnte, da man ihm beim Vorlesen ins Buch 
blicke (46), macht es Ottilie ‘‘auf alle Weise bequem,” in sein Buch zu 
sehen (90 f.). Da Ottilie ein Manuskript Eduards abschreibt, wird ihre 
unbeholfene und steife Handschrift, tiber die man in der Pension geklagt 
hatte (39), der seinen zum Verwechseln ahnlich (136). Der sonderbaren 
Abwehrgebirde, die der Gehilfe in einem Briefe aus der Pension unter 
anderen Eigenheiten seines Zéglings beiliufig erwaihnt (62 f.), bedient 
sich Ottilie spater, da sie sich dem Schicksal unterworfen hat, dem 
leidenschaftlichen Eduard gegeniiber (389).“' Eduard, der den Zufall 
zu seinen Gunsten auslegt und sich vom Schicksal bevorzugt glaubt, 
bemerkt immer wieder das “‘wunderbarste Zusammentreffen.” Der Tag, 
an dem er seine Platanen gepflanzt hat, ist ‘‘zugleich der Tag, das Jahr 
von Ottiliens Geburt” (154). In dem aufgefangenen Glase mit den 
verschlungenen Buchstaben E und O wihnt er, ein Unterpfand des er- 
wiinschten Schicksals zu besitzen; da er spiter das untergeschobene 
Glas bemerkt, erkennt er ‘‘mit Entsetzen’”’ sein tatsachliches Schicksal 
(414 f.). So sind auch die lebenden Bilder “erst ein Gesellschaftsspiel, 
nachher ein Omen der wirklichen Lage’’:? Ottilie als Madonna im 
Weihnachtsbild (270 ff.) und spater mit dem ertrunkenen Kinde Char- 
lottens an der Brust (361); am Sarge Ottiliens gerait der Architekt ‘“un- 
willkiirlich . . . in die gleiche Stellung”’ (412), in der er friiher als trauern- 
der Krieger vor dem blinden Belisar gestanden hatte (252). 

So wird auch das anfanglich geschilderte Zusammenleben der vier 
Hauptcharaktere gegensitzlich-parallel erginzt durch das neue Zu- 
sammenleben, das am Ende des Romans wieder anhebt. Dieselben Ziige 
werden wie mit verschiedenen Vorzeichen wiederholt. Der inzwischen 
zum Major beférderte Hauptmann hat sich wieder eingefunden, Eduard 
liest wieder vor: 


Er setzte sich wie vormals, daf sie ihm ins Buch sehen konnte, ja er ward un- 


41 Dabei stimmen die beiden Stellen fast wértlich genau iiberein. 

42 Gundolf, S. 562. 

4 Man beachte dabei die sorgfaltig durchgefiihrte Kontrast-Parallele zwischen den 
minnlichen Tugenden des gestiirzten Feldherrn und den weiblichen der friih verstorbenen 
Ottilie, beide der “bediirftigen Welt” unentbehrlich. 
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ruhig, zerstreut, wenn sie nicht hineinsah, wenn er nicht gewif war, daf sie 
seinen Worten mit ihren Augen folgte. Jedes unerfreuliche, unbequeme Gefiihl 
der mittleren Zeit war ausgeliéscht. Keines trug mehr dem andern etwas nach; 
jede Art von Bitterkeit war verschwunden. Der Major begleitete mit der Violine 
das Klavierspiel Charlottens, so wie Eduards Flite mit Ottiliens Behandlung 
des Saiteninstruments wieder wie vormals zusammentraf (398). 


Doch ist es Goethe charakteristisch darum zu tun, gerade durch diese 
iuGere Ahnlichkeit den latenten Gegensatz hervorzuheben, den dieses 
neue Zusammenleben zu dem der friiheren Zeit darstellt: ‘‘Auf diese 
Weise zeigte sich der hausliche Zirkel als ein Scheinbild des vorigen 
Lebens, und der Wahn, als ob noch alles beim alten sei, war verzeihlich”’ 
(397). 


Ahnlich erginzen sich auch die wechselnden Jahreszeiten, welche die 
wechselnden Seelenzustinde der Charaktere begleiten und wieder- 
spiegeln. Zweimal durchlauft die Handlung den Zirkel von Friihling 
bis Herbst, beidemal bis auf einen Héhe- und Wendepunkt gesteigert. 
Die ruhige Pause des langen Winters liegt dazwischen. Hiéchst sonderbar 
aber wird betont, wie mit dem neuen Zusammenleben auch die beiden 
Jahre sich fiir beteiligten Personen in eins zusammenziehen: 


Die herbstlichen Tage, an Linge jenen Friihlingstagen gleich, riefen die Gesell- 
schaft um eben die Stunde aus dem Freien ins Haus zuriick. Der Schmuck an 
Friichten und Blumen, der dieser Zeit eigen ist, lie& glauben, als wenn es der 
Herbst jenes ersten Friihlings ware: die Zwischenzeit war ins Vergessen gefallen. 
Denn nun bliihten die Blumen, dergleichen man in jenen ersten Tagen auch 
gesiet hatte; nun reiften Friichte an den Biumen, die man damals bliihen 
gesehen (397 f.). 


Vielleicht sollte auch noch kurz hingewiesen werden auf die gerade in 
diesem Werke auffallend zahlreichen stilistischen Eigentiimlichkeiten, 
die auf ein ungewoéhnlich starkes Denken in gegensitzlichen Beziehungen 
hindeuten. Abgesehen von diesbeziiglichen Lieblingsausdriicken wie 
wechselseitig und wechselsweise,“ hin und wider (Hin- und Widerreden, 
Hin- und Widerdenken), fiir und dagegen, Gegenfrage, Gegengewicht, Ge- 
gensinn usw., ist auch im rein beschreibenden Stil eine starke Neigung 
zu gegensatzlich vergleichenden Wendungen nicht zu verkennen.® Ge- 
legentlich streifen solche Fille ans Paradoxe—von Ottilie, der alles 
Lernen schwerfallt, hei®t es: “Sie lernt nicht als eine, die erzogen werden 

“ Ueberraschend hiufig: S. 6; 13; 51; 76; 80; 114; 133; 144; 226; 287; 323; 327; 353; 372. 

“ Namentlich in der auffallend weitgehenden Verwendung des Konzessivsatzes und 
der charakteristischen, antithetische Elemente gegeneinander abwigenden Perioden. Diese 
Neigung zu antithetischer Ausdrucksweise (die auch in den Wanderjahren besonders stark 


hervortritt) ist iberhaupt ein unverkennbares Merkmal des stark polaren Charakters im 
Denken und Stil des alten Goethe. 
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soll, sondern als eine, die erziehen will; nicht als Schiilerin, sondern als 
kiinftige Lehrerin” (39). Ganz vorziiglich liebt es der Dichter, seinen 
Charakteren gegensdtzlich vergleichende Betrachtungen allgemeiner Art 
in den Mund zu legen.“ So vergleicht Charlotte minnliche und weibliche 
Denkweise: 


Die Manner denken mehr auf das Einzelne, auf das Gegenwirtige, und das mit 
Recht, weil sie zu tun, zu wirken berufen sind; die Weiber hingegen mehr auf 
das, was im Leben zusammenhingt, und das mit gleichem Rechte, weil ihr 
Schicksal, das Schicksal ihrer Familien an diesen Zusammenhang gekniipft ist, 
und auch gerade dieses Zusammenhangende von ihnen gefordert wird (8). 


Spiter stellt auch der Gehilfe Manner und Frauen in Gegensatz zuein- 
ander: 


Man betrachte ein Frauenzimmer als Liebende, als Braut, als Frau, Hausfrau 
und Mutter, immer steht sie isoliert, immer ist sie allein, und will allein sein. Ja, 
die Eitle selbst ist in dem Falle. Jede Frau schlieSt die andre aus, ihrer Natur 
nach; denn von jeder wird alles gefordert, was dem ganzen Geschlechte zu leisten 
obliegt. Nicht so verhalt es sich mit den Mannern. Der Mann verlangt den 
Mann; er wiirde sich einen zweiten erschaffen, wenn es keinen zweiten gibe; 
eine Frau kénnte eine Ewigkeit leben, ohne daran zu denken, sich ihresgleichen 
hervorzubringen (281). 


Charakteristisch erwidert Charlotte darauf: “Man darf ... das Wahre 
nur wunderlich sagen, so scheint zuletzt das Wunderliche auch wahr” 
(282). An Eduard, den er von planlosem Schweifen zu planvollem Wirken 
erziehen will, richtet der Hauptmann die Mahnung: 

Trenne alles, was eigentlich Geschift ist, vom Leben. Das Geschift verlangt 
Ernst und Strenge, das Leben Willkiir; das Geschift die reinste Folge, dem Leben 
tut eine Inkonsequenz oft not, ja sie ist liebenswiirdig und erheiternd. Bist du 
bei dem einen sicher, so kannst du in dem andern desto freier sein; anstatt daf 
bei einer Vermischung das Sichre durch das Freie weggerissen und aufgehoben 
wird (41 f.). 


Um das Betteln zu regeln, liisst Eduard auf den Vorschlag des Haupt- 
manns an beiden Enden des Dorfes eine kleine Geldsumme hinterlegen: 
Nicht der ins Dorf Hereingehende, sondern der Hinausgehende erhilt etwas; 
und da die beiden Hauser zugleich an den Wegen stehen, die auf das Schlof 
fiihren, so wird auch alles, was sich hinaufwenden wollte, an die beiden Stellen 
gewiesen (74). 


Endlich ware in diesem Zusammenhange zu verweisen auf die vielen, 
sich auf die verschiedensten Gebiete beziehenden Aphorismen in “‘Otti- 
liens Tagebuch.” In seiner hier ausgesprochenen Lebensweisheit bedient 


Man vergleiche auch: S. 33; 72; 280 f.; 295; 296; 349 f.; 379. 
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sich der Dichter gegensitzlicher, oft geradezu paradox klingender Wen- 
dungen in so hohem Mafse, dass man fast sagen kénnte, der von Ottilie 
notierte Satz: “Jedes ausgesprochene Wort erregt den Gegensinn”’ 
(240) habe ihm in diesen Reflexionen als Motto gedient. 

Die vorstehenden Ausfiihrungen und Belege nétigen meiner Uber- 
zeugung nach zu den nachstehenden zwei Schluffolgerungen: 

1. Die in den Wahiverwandtschaften auf menschlich-psychologische 
Vorginge bezogene “chemische Gleichnisrede’”’ und “magische Anzie- 
hungskraft” sind unmittelbar auf den Vorstellungskomplex der natur- 
philosophisch-spekulativen Polaritatsidee Goethes zuriickzufiihren. Die 
Aussagen des Dichters selbst, die auferen Umstande der Entstehung 
des Romans, sowie vor allem das im Roman selbst bewuSt gehandhabte 
Kompositionsprinzip der Darstellung von Menschen und Ereignissen 
in zum Teil du®erst seltsamen, auf Naturgesetzlichkeit beruhenden, 
sich gegensitzlich erginzenden und vervollstindigenden Beziehungen 
sprechen klar fiir diese Auffassung. 

2. Die ganz auferordentliche Haufigkeit, Intensitét und geradezu 
iiberraschende Seltsamkeit der das Ganze beherrschenden Parallelisie- 
rungen und Kontrastierungen, sowie die sich auch in Sprache und Stil 
ausdriickende Neigung zu einem iiberaus weitgehenden Denken in 
gegensatzlichen Beziehungen kénnen kaum anders als unter dem iiber- 
michtigen Einflu8 der damaligen starken Beschaftigung mit dem Polari- 
tatsbegriff entstanden und darin psychologisch begriindet betrachtet 
werden. 

Ich bin mir natiirlich bewuft, daS—mit Ausnahme der ganz seltsamen 
Beziehungen zwischen Eduard und Ottilie—jede einzelne Tatsache oder 
Beziehung in den von mir hervorgehobenen, mehr oder minder “‘polar’”’ 
wirkenden Gegensatzen auch ohne Berufung auf den Einflu® der Polari- 
titsidee denkbar und verstandlich ware. Soweit der Dichter im Rahmen 
natiirlich erscheinender Ereignisse bleiben wollte, sind Beziehungen 
dieser Art unvermeidlich, so wie auch ein dichterisches Werk gréferen 
Umfanges ohne Kontraste inhaltlicher und formaler Art schlechterdings 
undenkbar wire. Das Entscheidende aber liegt in der Fiille und Starke, 
sowie in der charakteristischen Art der Verwendung dieser ‘“‘Gegen- 
sitze,” die dem Werke als Ganzem seinen unter allen iibrigen Werken 
des Dichters so eigenartigen Charakter verleihen, der vor allem weit 
absticht von dem, was sich an verwandten Ziigen bereits in den Werken 
vor 1800 nachweisen laft. Um aber gerade diesen eigenartigen Charakter 
des Romans richtig zu wiirdigen, halte ich eine Berufung auf den Einfluf 
der Polaritatsidee fiir unumginglich. 

HvusBert J. MEESSEN 


University of Minnesota 























LXX 
POE AND LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK 


MONG the unsolved problems pertaining to Poe’s life and works 

this article deals with two: (1) Did Poe write the anonymous 
article on “Our Magazine Literature’ published in the New World, 
March 11, 1843?! (2) What are the facts in the background of the bitter 
enmity between Poe and Lewis Gaylord Clark, for twenty-six years 
editor and principal owner of the most popular purely literary magazine 
in New York, the Knickerbocker? Clues pointing toward an answer to 
these two questions are found in the files of the Knickerbocker. 

The Knickerbocker, published in New York from 1833 to 1865, was 
well known to nearly every American writer during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century and was contributed to by the vast majority 
of major and minor American authors. Conducted to provide a variety 
of non-sectional and non-partisan literature and to serve talented literary 
artists as a sympathetic medium of communication with the public, the 
Knickerbocker was probably not equalled in longevity, literary quality, 
and popular affection by any other purely literary American magazine 
before 1860. Despite the overwhelming majority of definitely minor 
writers who contributed the six hundred-odd tales and the more than 
four thousand poems in its sixty-six semi-annual volumes, with the 
Knickerbocker were associated also many illustrious writers, such as Irv- 
ing, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Simms, 
and nearly every other important writer in the country except Emerson, 
Thoreau, Poe, and Whitman. Within eight years after its struggling 
beginning, a single monthly issue, that for January, 1841, contained 
contributions from Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Alfred B. Street, General Cass, and John Sanderson. 

The man responsible for the making of the Knickerbocker a success 
was Lewis Gaylord Clark, the fourth editor to try his hand at keeping 
the journal alive. Acquiring control of the bankrupt magazine in May, 
1834, he remained principal owner and either sole or principal editor 
until the end of 1860. Clark was a refined, bland humorist, an amiable 
devotee of society, something of a sentimentalist. Of unusually wide 
literary associations, he corresponded with Southey, Dickens, Bulwer 
Lytton, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Irving, and dozens of other English 
and American literary celebrites. The esteem in which he was held by 

1 New World, vt, 302-303. See the late Professor Killis Campbell’s last comments on the 
article, concluding: “ . . . such evidence as we have is insufficient to warrant the uncon- 


ditional ascription of the article to Poe.’? The Mind of Poe (Harvard University Press, 
1933), pp. 227-228. 
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contemporary literary men is attested by a large and beautiful book of 
tributes to him, the Knickerbocker Gallery (1855), containing fifty-five 
original, gratuitous contributions by the fifty-three leading American 
authors (with two or three exceptions) then alive. Clark identified him- 
self with his magazine, rose to fame with it, and declined with it—and 
for the same reasons. It is as an editor of a popular literary magazine, 
with its associate responsibilities and opportunities, that he is significant 
in American literary history. His greatest single type of service was his 
persistent encouragement of aspiring writers. 

Clark’s scattered comments in the most prominent and popular de- 
partment of his magazine, the ‘“‘Editor’s Table,” provide the additional 
information needed to answer our two questions. According to the Poe 
canon at present accepted, there is nothing in Poe’s writings which 
indicates a conscious malice toward Clark before September, 1846, when 
the fifth installment of “‘The Literati of New York City” was published 
in Godey’s Lady’s Book.? That the feeling between the two was tense 
more than a year before this is proved by an incident which Hervey 
Allen cites: 


About the beginning of July [1845], Dr. Thomas Holley Chivers of Oakey Grove, 
Georgia, came to New York to arrange for the publication of a volume of poetry 
called The Lost Pleiad and Other Poems. Poe was very anxious to secure the aid of 
Chivers in supplying capital for the Stylus, which was still on his mind. The cor- 
respondence between the two had been affectionate, and dealt with trans- 
cendental and metaphysical subjects. Chivers had a great admiration for Poe. 
One day he found Poe in a sadly intoxicated state on Nassau Street, and was 
helping him home when they met the editor of the Knickerbocker, Lewis Gaylord 
Clark. Poe thought some wrong had been done him by Clark and threatened to 
attack him despite all his friend could do. Understanding the situation, Mr. 
Clark bowed himself out of the scrape.* 


Mr. Allen’s explanation of this episode is that in 1845 Poe was acquir- 
ing a “persecution delusion.’”’ Other commentators on the whole Poe- 
Clark enmity are equally unsatisfactory, most of them, such as Wood- 
berry and Phillips, simply quoting from a Poe letter in which he says, 
vaguely, that Clark had ‘“‘abused”’ him in criticism;* none of them has 
indicated the nature, the degree, or the place of publication of the abuse. 

Some of Clark’s editorial remarks in 1843 reveal the fact, however, 


In this installment Poe discussed five women and one man, characterizing the man, 
Lewis Gaylord Clark, as “noticeable for nothing in the world except for the markedness 
by which he is noticeable for nothing.” The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by 
James A. Harrison, Virginia Edition, xv, 115. 

* Hervey Allen, Israfel (New York, 1926), 11, 650. 

‘ The letter was written on December 15, 1846. Harrison, op. cit., xv, 269-272. 
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that the quarrel actually began three years before the “literati” paper 
and two years before the street incident of 1845. Later editorial com- 
ments by Clark show that the animosity grew in intensity from 1843 to 
1847. The remarks which Clark published in 1843 were elicited by the 
publication in the New World of an anonymous article-entitled “Our 
Magazine Literature.’® This essay is a brief analysis and evaluation of 
eight of “the most prominent monthly periodicals of the country”’ at the 
time: Democratic Review, Knickerbocker, Graham’s Magazine, Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, Sargent’s New Monthly Magazine, Pioneer, Lady’s Compan- 
ion, and Southern Literary Messenger. The two journals most caustically 
attacked are Sargent’s New Monthly Magazine’ and the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. The following excerpt pertains to the latter and its editor: 


The glory of the Knickerbocker is for ever departed. Once, it was a thrice 
welcome messenger of intellectual entertainment to everybody, ladies, gentlemen 
and all. Nearly all our distinguished literary men have at times, made it the 
medium of their communication to the public. But, alas! the good names now 
connected with it are few and far between, and its subscription list is rapidly 
dwindling away. ... But the principal cause of its melancholy decline, may be 
traced to the peculiar and unappreciated talent of its editor, Lewis G. Clark. 
The only redeeming quality which we (mind, we don’t say the public) can find in 
this gentleman, is in the fact that he is the brother of the late Willis G. Clark, 
who was one of the most gifted of our poets, and an exceedingly pleasant prose- 
writer. Mr. Lewis Clark has made a considerable noise in the literary world, but 
how he has made it, would be difficult for his best friends to explain. . . . a friend 
of his points us to the Editor’s Table of the Knickerbocker, with the significant 
assertion “That is the monthly production of Mr. Clark.” Our answer to this re- 
mark is, that it is not so. But allowing it to be true: what is the “Table,” but a lot 
of detached sentences culled from various newspapers, concerning books and 
authors, together with extracts from rejected articles which the gentleman passes 
off as original? The present condition of this periodical is that of a poorly-cooked- 
up concern, a huge handsome-looking body, but without a soul. The sooner it 
dies, the better will it be for the proprietors; but if they will secure an able and 
efficient editor, we doubt not but that it might be placed in the noble station 
which it once occupied. 


5 The article was signed with the letter “L.”” The New World was a weekly fiction peri- 
odical, begun in 1840 by the printer Jonas Winchester, Park Benjamin, and R. W. Gris- 
wold. It was issued from June 6, 1840, to May 10, 1845, when it was merged into the 
Emporium. It was one of the so-called “mammoth weeklies,” which often cheaply printed 
whole novels as extras. Professor Mott says, “Its pages were sometimes more than four 
feet long and eleven columns wide.” See Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 
Magazines, 1741-1850 (New York and London), pp. 359-361. 

* This magazine, Sargent’s New Monthly Magazine of Literature, Fashion and the Fine 
Arts, was published in New York from January through June, 1843. 
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Neither do we like the nominal editor of Graham’s Magazine. And why? Be- 
cause, though a pretty good compiler, he possesses too many of the peculiar 
characteristics of Mr. Lewis G, Clark. Mr. Rufus W. Griswold is wholly unfit, 
either by intellect or character to occupy the editorial chair of Graham’s Maga- 






zine.’ 








Though this article has never been included in an edition of Poe’s 
works, there is ample evidence to justify its confident addition to the 
Poe canon. As the late Professor Campbell pointed out,® the article 
was attributed to Poe, without stating why, by W. M. Griswold, the 
son of R. W. Griswold. Moreover, in both 1919 and 1933 Professor 
Campbell acknowledged that internal evidence would support such an 
ascription, but concluded that “such evidence as we have is insufficient 
to warrant the unconditional ascription of the article to Poe.’’® 
Objective evidence is found in an editorial footnote in the Knicker- 
bocker for October, 1846, in which Clark says that Poe some years before 
had submitted to the Knickerbocker an essay which he (Clark) rejected 
and which another editor of another journal later refused to accept.'® 
This twice-rejected article seems certainly to have been the New World 
essay, and its second rejector to have been Epes Sargent. It is certain 
that the essay attacks with obvious prejudice both the Knickerbocker 
and Sargent’s New Monthly Magazine; and the reason why it is so severe 
upon Sargent’s journal is that Epes Sargent rejected it before the New 
World accepted it (in slightly modified form, one may logically surmise), 
as one learns from Clark’s remarks the month after its publication: 





















Our friend and old correspondent, SARGENT .. . as we see by a daily journal, 
has thought it advisable to notice an attack in the “New World,” by some “re- 
jected contributor,” upon his publication. This was unwise. Even the editor [of 
the New World, Park Benjamin] was ashamed of his importunate correspondent, 
and disclaimed him [in an editorial note to the article]. . . . Disturb not, friend 
SARGENT, the leaden repose of a “‘critic’”’ which is even more harmless than it 
is malignant. Something was said... about the “OLD KNICK’S dwindling 
away”... ; but having received on that day an accession of thirty-eight new 
names to our list of subscribers, with what complacency did we consign the 
paragraph to the “receptacle of things lost upon earth.” 














7 The last paragraph quoted above may explain why Griswold, assuming that he may 
have known the article to be Poe’s, did not include the essay in the first collected edition of 
Poe’s works. 

8 Killis Campbell, “The Poe-Griswold Controversy,” PMLA, xxxiv (1919), 438. 

* The Mind of Poe, pp. 227-228. Italics mine. 

1° Knickerbocker, xxvitt, 368n (October, 1846). The excerpt is quoted below. This ex- 
tensive comment was elicited by Poe’s “literati” paper on Clark the month before, as well 
as by the increasing tension in the relations of Poe and Clark from 1843 to 1846, 

4 Tbid., xx1, 380 (April, 1843). 
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No other article or story ever attributed to Poe can with equal likelihood 
be thought of as the one rejected by the Knickerbocker and another 
periodical. 

If this evidence of Poe’s authorship of the New World essay and Clark’s 
previous rejection of it is not sufficiently conclusive, one can find ample 
supplementary details. For one thing, the Poe-Clark enmity definitely 
dates from about 1843. Before then, Clark had always referred to Poe 
in complimentary terms;’? whereas after 1843 the Knickerbocker, except 
for one grudging and half-hearted compliment on the “Raven,” always 
refers to Poe disparagingly.* No other known biographical incident can 
explain this animosity. Furthermore, Poe’s malicious remarks about 
Clark in the “literati” papers of 1846 (those on Clark and Hoffman) and 
the prejudiced comments on Clark in the anonymous essay of 1843 are 
strikingly alike, in some places practically identical. Two typical illus- 
trations will be sufficient here. In the 1843 essay the author wrote, ‘“‘The 
only redeeming quality which we ...can find in this gentleman, is in 
the fact that he is the brother of the late Willis G. Clark...” Poe 
opened his 1846 essay on Clark with the statement, “Mr. Clark is known 
principally as the twin brother of the late Willis Gaylord Clark... .”’ In 
the anonymous essay the author spoke of the most widely acclaimed 
feature of the magazine, the “‘Editor’s Table” as ‘“‘a lot of detached sen- 
tences culled from various newspapers, concerning books and authors, 
together with extracts from rejected articles.” In the “literati’’ paper 
Poe refers contemptuously to the “editorial scraps .. . being the joint 
composition of a great variety of gentlemen . . . connected with diverse 
journals about the city of New York.’ 

Further details do not seem to be necessary to establish Poe’s author- 
ship of the anonymous essay. 

During the same month, March, 1843, Poe published in Graham’s 

2 Cf., for example, Clark’s complimentary references to The Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym of Nantucket and the “Journal of Julius Rodman” (which appeared serially in six 
numbers in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840), Knickerbocker, xv, 359 (April, 1840). 

1% Before 1843 Poe had never referred in print to Clark; but it is interesting to know that 
a little over a year before he had commended Epes Sargent, on whom the remarks in the 
anonymous essay are vitriolic. In “‘A Chapter on Autography’—the last of the three 
articles on autography published in Graham’s Magazine for November, December, 1841, 
and January, 1842—Poe complimented Sargent on his “‘very excellent poems,”’ instancing 
one published in the Knickerbocker, and said that “as an editor, Mr. Sargent has also 
distinguished himself. He is a gentleman of taste and high talent.” See the Virginia Edi- 
tion, xv, 253. 

4 Virginia Edition, xv, 114.—In the anonymous essay and in Poe’s “literati” papers the 
Knickerbocker is wrongly said to be declining in significance of content and popular appeal, 
whereas at both times, 1843 and 1846, the circulation of the magazine was growing and the 
contemporary appraisal of it becoming even more favorable than ever, 
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Magazine a vivacious essay which also cast aspersions upon the Knicker- 
bocker and its editor. The article is in ridicule of a book of poems, 
entitled Passaic, by “‘Flaccus” (Thomas Ward). Ward was a favorite 
contributor to the Knickerbocker and had been praised many times by 
Clark. In fact, the poems comprising the book had appeared in the maga- 
zine serially in 1840-41. The contemptuous tone of Poe’s article on 
“Flaccus” is observable in the following excerpt: 


The poet now comprehended in the cognomen Flaccus, is by no means our an- 
cient friend Quintus Horatius, nor even his ghost, but merely a Mr. —— Ward, 
of Gotham, once a contributor to... the New York “Knickerbocker’’ Magazine. 
He is characterized by Mr. Griswold, in his “Poets and Poetry of America,” as a 
gentleman of elegant leisure. . . . the sum of his deserts has been footed up by a 
clique who are in the habit of reckoning units as ten in all cases were champagne 
and “elegant leisure” are concerned. We do not consider him, at all points, a 
Pop Emmons, but, with deference to the more matured opinions of the ““Knicker- 
bocker,” we may be permitted to entertain a doubt whether he is either Jupiter 
Tonans, or Phoebus Apollo. .. . 

But we are fairly wearied with this absurd theme. Who calls Mr. Ward a poet? 
He is a second-rate, or a third-rate, or perhaps a ninety-ninth-rate poetaster 
... Similar opinions, we believe, were expressed by somebody else . . . no very 
long while ago. But neither Mr. Ward nor “The Knickerbocker” would be 
convinced." 


Although the criticism of Thomas Ward is clever and may be just in 
general conclusion, it is nevertheless malicious. 

In reply to the article, Clark quoted from a “favorite correspondent’s” 
letter on the subject: 


Seeing the other day a number of “‘Graham’s Magazine,” I read in it an article 
by E. A. Poe, who comes down on your old correspondent ‘“‘Flaccus” like a 
mountain of lead! It is clear that ‘“Flaccus” has in many places exposed himself 
to the charge of unmelodious rhymes, incongruous figures, and occasionally 
faulty taste. But there is a difference between a Pope that sometimes nods, and 
a Cibber that meter wakes! . . . * 


Three months later, in October, 1843, Clark again ridiculed Poe by 
quoting from a comment by George D. Prentice, a Louisville journalist, 
in which Prentice, referring to Poe’s terming Carlyle, ‘in one of his 


» 9) 


thousand-and-one Mac-Grawler critiques, ‘an ass’,” said: 


We have no more doubt that Mr. Edgar A. Poe is a very good judge of an ass, 
than we have that he is a very poor judge of such a man as Thomas Carlyle. He 
has no sympathies with the great and v nderful operations of Carlyle’s mind, 
and is therefore unable to appreciate hii. A blind man can describe a rainbow 


8 Tbid., tv, 160-174, passim. 
1s “Editor’s Table,”’ Knickerbocker, xxi, 89 (July, 1843). 
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as accurately as Mr. Poe can Carlyle’s mind. What Mr. Poe lacks in Carlyleism 
he makes up in jackassism. . . . 1” 


The street incident which Mr. Allen cites occurred twenty months 
later, in July, 1845.'* Poe had adequate reasons, it is clear, to dislike 
Clark. 

In January of the succeeding year, Clark wrote: 


Poe’s criticisms are generally a tissue of coarse personal abuse or adulation. He 
has praised to the highest degree some of the paltriest writers in the country, 
and abused in the grossest terms many of the best. . . . In ladies’ magazines he 
is an Aristarchus, but among men of letters his sword is a broken lath.'® 


This was his last public comment on Poe until the six “literati’”’ papers 
began in May of the same year. The first came to Clark just before the 
Knickerbocker for May, 1846, went to press, and he bitterly replied in 
an editorial note to Poe’s severe criticism of Charles F. Briggs, one of 
the most popular contributors to Clark’s magazine. Poe said, “Mr. 
Briggs has never composed in his life three consecutive sentences of 
grammatical English. He is grossly uneducated.’’?° Such a statement 
elicited from Editor Clark the impulsive remarks: 


There is a wandering specimen of “The Literary Snob” continually obtruding 
himself upon public notice; today in the gutter, to-morrow in some milliner’s 
magazine; but in all places, and at all times, magnificently snobbish and dirty, 
who seems to invite the “Punchy” writers among us to take up their pens and 
impale him for public amusement. Mrs. Louisa Godey [sic] has lately taken this 
snob into her service in a neighboring city, where he is doing his best to prove his 
title to the distinction of being one of the lowest of his class at present infesting 
the literary world. The “Evening Gazette Times” speaks of our literary snob as 
one “whose idiosyncracies have attracted some attention and compassion of 
late; ... The sketch...of Mr. Briggs ...is ludicrously untrue, in almost 
every particular.” 


Ironically, Poe less than four months later impaled Clark in the same 
“‘milliner’s magazine” in which he had discussed Briggs. Lewis Gaylord 
Clark “is known principally as the twin brother of the late Willis 
Gaylord Clark,” began Poe. “‘His style is a specimen of what may be 
termed easy writing and hard reading . . . more ‘easily to be imagined 
than described’.”” The magazine, of which he is ‘‘one of the editors,” 
has no character and is restricted to a probable circulation of some 

17 Ibid., xxt1, 392 (October, 1843). 18 See above, page 1125. 

19 “Literary Notices,” Knickerbocker, xxvtt, 71 (Jan., 1846). 

20 Virginia Edition, xv, 22.—Griswold’s edition gives a different version of the criticism, 
omitting the comment quoted. Authorities are not agreed on whether such changes are due 
to Griswold or to Poe himself. 

21 “Editor’s Table,” Knickerbocker, xxvu, 461 (May, 1846). 
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fifteen hundred copies. And it is no wonder, for Mr. Clark has about him 


no saliency of point ;—an apple, in fact. or a pumpkin, has more angles. He is as 
smooth as oil or a sermon from Doctor Hawks; he is noticeable for nothing in the 
world except for the markedness by which he is noticeable for nothing.” 
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At the time, Clark was sole editor of the Knickerbocker, had been the sole 
editor for five years, and (except for the casual associate editorial aid 
of his Philadelphia twin) had been editor for thirteen years. As to sub- 
scribers, the smallest circulation in eleven years had been about five 
thousand; in 1846 it was very much greater. 

While Poe was preparing the next month’s installment for Godey’s, 
in which he was to attack Clark again, Clark was writing, as a footnote 
} for the October number of his magazine, a retaliation to the September 
g abuse. He spoke of Poe as “the wretched inebriate whose personalities 
disgrace a certain Milliner’s Magazine in Philadelphia’’: 












He is too mean for hate, and hardly worth scorn. In fact, there are but two classes 
of persons who regard him in any light—those who despise and those who pity 
him; the first for his utter lack of principle, the latter for the infirmities which 
have overcome and ruined him. ... He is ... unknown to those whom he abuses. 
The editor hereof has no remembrance of ever having seen him save on two oc- 
casions. In the one case, we met him in the street with a gentlemen” [Dr. Chivers] 
who apologized the next day, in a note now before us, for having been seen in 
his company “while he was laboring under such an ‘excitement’;” in the other, 
we caught a view of his retiring skirts as he wended his “winding way,” like a 
furtive puppy with a considerable kettle to his tail, from the publication office, 
whence—having left no other record of his tempestuous visit upon the publisher’s 
mind than the recollection of a coagulum of maudlin and abusive jargon—he 
had just emerged, bearing with him one of his little narrow rolls of manuscript,™ 
which had been previously submitted for insertion in our “excellent Magazine,” 
but which, unhappily for his peace, had shared the fate of its equally attractive 
predecessors.?5 






















At the same time that this note of Clark’s appeared, Poe’s article on 
Charles Fenno Hoffman came out in Godey’s, October, 1846. In the 
Hoffman paper Poe inserted the following uncomplimentary reference 
to Clark: 

Mr. Hoffman was the original editor of “The Knickerbocker Magazine,’ and gave 
it while under his control a tone and character, the weight of which may be best 
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22 The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Virginia Edition, xv, 114-116. 
% This is a reference to the July, 1845, incident which Hervey Allen relates. Israfel 
(New York, 1926), 11, 650. See above, page 1125. 

“ The manuscript referred to is, I am convinced, that of the anonymous article finally 
published in the New World for March 11, 1843. 
% “‘Editor’s Table,’ Knickerbocker, xxv, 368n (October, 1846). 
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estimated by the consideration that the work thence received an impetus which 
has sufficed to bear it on alive, although tottering, month after month, through 
even that dense region of unmitigated and unmitigable fog—that dreary realm 
of outer darkness, of utter and inconceivable dunderheadism, over which has so 
long ruled King Log the Second in the august person of one Lewis Gaylord 
Clark.”6 


Neither author could utter remarks more vitriolic than Poe and Clark 
did in late 1846. Their animosity, begun in 1843, and becoming tenser 
all the time, came thus to a climax. As has been explained, the malice 
which they bore each other was the result of things more substantia] 
than Poe’s growing “persecution delusion’’; it began with Clark’s refusal 
to accept for the Knickerbocker an essay which Poe almost certainly 
submitted in 1843, and which was finally published, after being rejected 
also by Sargent, in the New World for March 11, 1843. 

HERMAN E. SPIVEY 

University of Florida 

% The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Virginia Edition, xv, 121. 























LXXI 
RILKE AND JENS PETER JACOBSEN 





VI 


STUNDEN-BUCH, JACOBSENS “EIGENER TOD,” RILKE’S FORMULATION 






Nothing at first glance seems more incongruous than to link the 
atheistic Jacobsen with the seeming piety of the Stunden-Buch, itself an 
outcome of the ineradicable experience of Russia as Rilke saw it. Russia 
was the motivation for his hitherto most feverish quest for God. It was 
not the calm acceptance of the “Geschichten vom lieben Gott,”’ which 
originated simultaneously with the Buch vom ménchischen Leben, but a 
frenzied search for a God who was to be adequate for all the future and 
who could be built anew by all the artists of the ages to come. Rilke’s 
ubiquitous God is more pantheistic than he is evolutionary; being in all 
things, he cannot be used up by successive generations as an anthropo- 
morphic God is. It was Ellen Key’s mistake to interpret Rilke’s con- 
ception of God as a finality, on the basis of the “Geschichten vom lieben 
Gott,” which had been dedicated to her, and to imply that he was 
evolutionary as Jacobsen the evolutionist had interpreted him," at the 
very time that Rilke’s whole intensity was concentrated on his God of 
the future. The “Geschichten vom lieben Gott” and the “Stunden- 
Buch” supplement each other and should never have been considered 
one without the other. Rilke’s God of the future does not nullify the God 
of the past, and there is really no contradiction for Rilke in the idea of 
an evolutionary God, an eternal God, and one who is to be built by all 
the generations to come. God is like our ancestors who have gone before 
us: “Und doch sind sie, diese Langvergangenen, in uns, als Anlage, als 
Last auf unserem Schicksal, als Blut, das rauscht, und als Gebiarde, das 
aufsteigt aus den Tiefen der Zeit.’ 

In Rilke’s conception that mankind must take trouble to find God, 
not to use Him up and then cast Him off, there is, however, no wide gulf 
between him and Jacobsen, though the latter believes that mankind 
could dispense with God if it were strong enough to live without idols. 
Jacobsen is at pains to express his beliefs in Niels Lyhne: 
































... er entwickelte vor ihr, wie alle Gétter nur Menschenwerk seien und, wie 
alles, was von Menschenhanden, nicht fiir ewige Zeiten bestehen kénnte, sondern 






1 Rilke’s letters reveal his fear that Ellen Key might give false impressions for lack of 
understanding. In Briefe 111, 284 ff., he finally voices his protest. 

14 In her essay Ein Gottsucher (1904). Ellen Key knew nothing about the existence of 
the Stunden-Buch at that time. 
™% Insel-Biicherei 406, 33 ff.; Mévius, op. cit., pp. 99 ff. 
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zerfallen mite, Gottesgeschlecht auf Gottesgeschlecht, weil die Menschheit 
sich ewig fortentwickelt und verindert und unaufhérlich iiber seine Ideale 
emporwichst. Und ein Gott, in den nicht die gréften und edelsten der 
Geschlechter ihren reichsten geistigen Inhalt niedergelegt—ein Gott, der 
sein Licht nicht von der Menschheit erhalt, sondern durch sich selbst leuchten 
solle, ein Gott, der nicht in der Entwicklung war, sondern in dem historischen 
Kalk der Dogmen erstarrt war—der war kein Gott mehr, sondern ein Ab- 
gott. .. 16 


Jacobsen continues by pointing out how indifferent men become by 
relying on this static God, how often such reliance engenders a cowardly 
refusal] to face reality and slackens their enthusiasm for pitying and 
helping the unfortunate. Rilke’s Stunden-Buch God is surely one whom 
“die gré®ten und edelsten der Geschlechter” are to build in all ages 
to come. 

Jacobsen’s atheism is not nearly so clear-cut as Edvard Brandes 
would have us believe"? or as Jacobsen tries to convince us. He is the 
“Zwei-Welt Mensch” of whom we shall hear later. An atheist by con- 
viction, by all the logic of his scientific studies, by his faith in Darwinism, 
by the dictates of his reason, by all the scorn which he holds for the 
outworn forms of religion, by all the cruelty in Nature which appears to 
rule God out, he is wholly unable to follow the mandates of atheism 
as it is incumbent on the naturalistic writers, in his art. That he was 
aware of his inconsistency may be gathered from a passage found in his 
criticism of Zola: “In Wirklichkeit sind einzelne Seiten im Menschen, 
die nicht zusammenhingen; wie sollte auch ein so komplexes, von so 
vielen Seiten hergeholtes, ausgebildetes und beeinfluBtes Ding wie die 
geistige Seite des Menschen organisch ganz sein.’’* It was Rilke’s 
destiny not to rest until he had found a satisfactory solution to all 
contradictions and antinomies that threatened for a time to destroy 
him; Jacobsen did not live as long as Rilke did, nor did he ever try to 
explain them. He fled from the world of harsh realities to the refuge of 
poetry; but he did not find ultimate truths in it, as Rilke did. 

Because Jacobsen is a poet and cannot dispense with the symbols of 
the past, such as angels, seraphim, God, or with dreams, longing, and 
faith, there is a great realm of mutual interest in which he and Rilke 
meet. There is more than one point of contact between his utter re- 
jection of the threatening, spying glances of a disapproving old gentle- 
man in the sky, who metes out punishment and reward, generates fear 
in human hearts, turns men into cowards, and makes of mankind 


26 NL, op. cit., p. 278. 


27 Introduction to Briefe von J. P. Jacobsen (Berlin, 1919), 1, 81. 
128 Diederichs, 1, 286 f, 
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strangers in a strange land, and Rilke’s own strong distaste for the doc- 
trine of sin and redemption. Jacobsen’s positivistic atheism is an ideal- 
istic creed of love, kindliness, justice, wisdom, and a belief in the innate 
nobility of mankind. If only mankind had a chance to exercise this 
nobility, by having the power of superstition and fear removed, Jacobsen 
concludes that it could live its own life and die its own death. This is the 
wish that Rilke turns into a prayer: 


Begreifen Sie nicht, wie es die Menschheit adeln wird, wenn sie frei ihr Leben 
leben und ihren Tod sterben kann, ohne Furcht vor Hdlle oder Hoffnung auf 
das Hiramelreich, nur sich selbst fiirchtend, auf sich selbst hoffend?"® 


Jacobsen believes in an awakening of conscience, in its ennobling mission, 
in its strength to impart stability when futile regrets and passive hu- 
mility shall have been cast off. He foresees a time when those ineffective 
emotions will no longer be needed to reconcile a vindictive God, and 
when therefore “keine andere Verséhnung méglich ist, als durch Gutes 
wieder gutzumachen, was man Béses verbrochen.’”’!*° 

It is the Utopian vision of an idealist, of a firm believer in the nine- 
teenth-century salvation of Progress that Rilke found in this “book of 
glories and of depths.” Jacobsen thought that for the sake of this vision 
there would be a few in every generation who could “EHRLICH EIN LEBEN 
IN IHM UND EINEN TOD IN IHM (dem Atheismus) erkampfen’’™' (caps 
and explanation mine) in spite of the stern demands—far greater than 
those of Christianity—that an ethical ideal of this magnitude would 
make on individuals. These rare individuals were in time to stand as the 
spiritual ancestors of that strong race which Jacobsen envisaged. 

These are the sources from which Rilke derived his “Lehre vom 
Eigenen Tod.” He transformed the idea so completely as no longer to 
be recognizable in its origins in his last poetry. The credo appears first 
in Marie Grubbe, from which it is usually quoted in its balder form. It is 
there divorced from all reflection. But Jacobsen wrote Niels Lyhne much 
as Rilke was forced by the urgency of his own inner demands to write 
Malte Laurids Brigge, by way of an accounting with himself, supple- 
menting the seventeenth century Marie Grubbe, who says: JEDER 
MENSCH LEBET SEIN EIGENES LEBEN UND STIRBT SEINEN EIGENEN TOD, 
DAS GLAUBE ICH" (caps mine) with nineteenth century philosophy. 
Marie Grubbe lives naively, wholly unreflectively, according to her 
instincts, and as Rilke said once in a letter, in a pure descending curve.” 
Marie Grubbe’s individualism is clear-cut. She lives her own life, 


29 NL, op. cit., 181. 130 Tbid. 131 Thid., p. 182. 
18 Marie Grubbe, op. cit., 330. 
43 Cf. Briefe v1, 98 ff., 110 f., 113, for a series of letters with regard to Jacobsen in 1916. 
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despising weakness, analysis and doubt in one’s self; endless talk and 
reflection repel her and really cause her to cast off her lover Sti Hog: 


Ihr seid just wie die Kinder, die ein Spielzeug zum Geschenk bekommen haben; 
statt damit zu spielen und sich daran zu freuen, haben sie keine Ruhe, bis sie 
sehen, was inwendig darin ist und es aus Glied und Gelenk gezerret haben. Ihr 
lieSet Euch niemals Zeit, zu halten und zu bewahren, vor lauter Fangen und 
Greifen; ihr zerhacket alles Bauholz des Lebens in Gedankenspine.™ 


eS ATM NIN CDR pti EMG 


aes 


Bonetti 


Rilke’s individualism could not stop at Marie Grubbe’s stage of sensual 
completeness; but he did admire the unerring course which the Jacobsen 
heroine fearlessly pursued. She is able to silence the eminent Magister 
Holberg, who expresses horror at the expression of such a simple creed 
as living one’s own life and dying one’s own death. When Holberg raises 
the questions of ultimate reward and punishment, she drives him into 
a corner from which finally his last word is merely: ““Darauf vermag 
kein Mensch zu antworten.’ It was the clear consistency of this 
characterization, in addition to the perfect artistry, that appealed to 
Rilke: ; 

Hier ist ein absteigendes, ja ein fallendes Schicksal gezeigt, das Fallen eines 
Frauenherzens, das einfach der eigenen Schwere nachgibt,—ich habe erst nach 
Jahren verstanden, wie rein diese stiirzende Kurve durch die dichten und massi- 
gen Arabesken der Historie durchgezogen ist.'*¢ 


Niels Lyhne is the very reverse of Marie Grubbe. He talks instead of 
acting and in the end dies a “difficult’’ death because it is only partially 
his own. He represents one of the early believers in Jacobsen’s “pietistic”’ 
atheism, those who conquer in the end but who die with tattered colors 


because they have had to compromise so much: 

weil sie die Traditionen noch in das innerste Mark eingesogen haben, und weil 
im Menschen noch so viel anderes ist als das Gehirn, das iiberzeugt werden 
mu, das Blut und die Nerven, Hoffnung and Sehnsucht, und womdglich auch 
noch die Triume.'*? 





For Jacobsen there are many shades and differences of dying one’s own 
death, in and out of atheism. It is significant that Niels Lyhne’s insist- 
ence on what Brandes called “‘the idea of proud godlessness” destroyed 
him as a poet. Jacobsen often appears to be arguing with himself, as 
when a character remarks: “Der Atheismus ist doch grenzenlos niich- 
tern, und sein Ziel ist ja schlieSlich auch nichts anderes als eine desil- 
lusionierte Menschheit,’’* a theme which appears again in Niels’ un- 
willingness to impose his atheistic convictions on Gerda: 








14 Marie Grubbe, of. cit., 261. 1% Tbid., 331. 
486 Briefe v1, 111. 7 NL, op. cit., 182. 188 Tbid., 180. 
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Er wollte nicht, da seine SCHWERE, BILDERLOSE Lebensanschauung sich 
zwischen sie und das milde Blau des Himmels breiten solle . . .° (caps. mine) 


But when the human being is shorn of his God myths he stands com- 
pletely alone and death is an inevitable terminus. Only a pessimistic 
conclusion is possible. Rilke was unable to accept this as a final answer; 
it was a factor which also served to alienate him from Jacobsen when the 
time was ripe. Jacobsen saw only a horrible vacuum of space as an 
ultimate; Rilke filled space and invisibility with life. 

It was Marie Grubbe who first spoke the creed of living one’s own life 
and dying one’s own death (Rilke read Niels Lyhne first and he always 
thought of Niels Lyhne first) ;° it was Niels Lyhne who expounded the 
principles of Jacobsen’s own creed; but it is Frau Fén8 who is the symbol 
of a life which was lived as Jacobsen believed it ought to be lived: clearly, 
richly, fully, accepting the pressure of circumstances but making circum- 
stances subsidiary to sureness in living. She is Jacobsen’s maturest 
character, his most perfect portrait of real individuality, finely balanced, 
with not a false line. She has physica! beauty, grace, wealth of heart, 
and greatness of soul. A fine restraint marks all of her actions; she never 
cheapens an emotion. She knows the meaning of: “Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?’’;' 
she believes in her own right to happiness, and she recognizes this 
happiness when it is offered to her. 

It is Frau Fén8 who dies her own death in the fullest sense of Rilke’s 
formulation in the Stunden-Buch: 


O Herr, gib jedem seinen eignen Tod, 
das Sterben, das aus jenem Leben geht, 
darin er Liebe hatte, Sinn und Not.!” 


It is Frau Fén& who writes the letter" which all of Jacobsen’s friends 
knew to be his own farewell to them and to life. It is this Novelle that 
Rilke in 1916 still called “die fiir mich eigentlich unvergeflichste Er- 
zihlung des ganzen unerschépflichen Buches.’ 

This Novelle stands last in the little Reclam volume which Rilke had 
with him at Viareggio in April, 1903. On the reverse side of the page 
where the Novelle ends, Rilke continued with the 67 lines which in the 
Stunden-Buch follow “‘darin er Liebe hatte, Sinn und Not,” filling every 
available inch of space with this pencilled manuscript. 


99 Thid., 277 £. 40 BJD, 17, 18. M1 Twelfth Night, 11. Sc. 3. 

1 Werke, 11, 273. 18 Sechs Novellen, op. cit., pp. 126 f. 

“4 Briefe v1, 110, and previous to that Briefe v1, 99: “eine der unvergeBlichsten Erzih- 
lungen der Welt.” 
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The young monk of the Stunden-Buch is of course a Russian. But it 
is a coincidence that Jacobsen, too, conceives of such a figure as one of 
the fantastic notions of Marie Grubbe’s imaginative and reflective lover. 
He, of the ‘“‘Kompagnie der Melancholischen,”’ describes him as follows: 


Gar manches Mal stelle ich mir vor, da ich in einer einsamen Klosterzelle 
eingesperret bin oder in einem hohen Turm gefangengehalten werde, wo ich 
einsam an meinem Fenster sitze und achtgebe, wie das Licht verrinnet und die 
Dunkelheit hervorquillet, wihrend die Einsamkeit, stumm und still, jedoch 
stark und iippig sich um meine Seele ranket und ihre labenden Traubensifte 
in mein Blut gieBet.—Ach, aber ich weif sehr wohl, daf solches Dichtung ist 
und Trug;'* 


a fancy which is not unknown to Jacobsen.“ When we remember how 
Rilke has used these simplest of all terms: Klosterzelle, Turm, Dunkel- 
heit, Licht, Einsamkeit, Verrinnen, in the breathless symbolism of the 
Stunden-Buch, Rilke’s words about Jacobsen, as him who used the 
nearest and closest and most obvious things to express the most remote 
experiences, come to mind in this connection. 

Das Buch vom ménchischen Leben was written in 1899 after Rilke’s 
first trip to Russia.” There is no known written record of Rilke’s ex- 
pressed interest in Jacobsen at that time, beyond the fact that he appears 
to have had him in mind almost constantly between 1897 and 1903. 

Das Buch von der Armut und vom Tode, on the other hand, was written 
in Viareggio in 1903, between April 13 and 20, at a period when Rilke 
was obviously deeply immersed in Jacobsen. Five letters to Clara Rilke 
mention Jacobsen between March 27 and April 29; there are, in addition, 
the two letters of April 5 and 23 to Kappus which are known to all the 
world which reads Rilke. The lines about the nature of the creative 
function, its depth and its eternity, the statement: “ich ging mit der 
Bibel oder mit einem Jacobsen-Buch herum” (on April 15) or: “Hier 
bin ich immer noch bald in Niels Lyhne, bald in der Bibel (on April 24) 
assume new meaning in the light of our present knowledge about the 
origins of the Stunden-Buch. Frau FénB too is involved, as witness not 
only the published statement (on April 29): “Ich fuhr durch unendliches 
Grau, durch viele Regen und durch Avignon, das so ist, wie Frau Fini 
und Ellinor es gesehen haben. Immer noch so... ,’’ but also an un- 
published letter in which Rilke considers stopping off at Avignon: 


wenn ich nicht gar, Frau Fénf zuliebe, einen Tag in Avignon bleibe, um den 
alten Palast der Pabste und die traurig-farblose Provence zu sehen und hernach 
zuzustimmen: “da dies wirklich die Provence war! . . .™* 


48 Marie Grubbe, of. cit., 196. 
MT Mivius, op. cit., 20 ff. 
48 From an unpublished letter to Clara Rilke, in the R.-A. 





M6 Diederichs, 1, 199 f. 
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The Reclam volume of Jacobsen’s Novellen, with tattered covers,'*® 
is eloquent testimony of the manner in which Jacobsen’s belief in a 
death of individual expression suffused Rilke’s creative life in the Buch 
son der Armut und vom Tode. Into this small volume Rilke has scrawled 
almost illegibly, in pencil, the 67 lines that follow the prayer: “‘O Herr, 
gib jedem seinen eignen Tod.” It appears as though he had suddenly 
become inspired and had been forced to write them down with breathless 
haste, using whatever materials were at hand so that the fruitful mo- 
ments might not pass by unused. The booklet bears mute witness to the 
fact that there was a close relationship between Rilke’s beloved poet 
Jacobsen and the “prayers” of the Russian monk. Niels Lyhne and the 
Novellen are the important sources. 

One is so accustomed to the beautifully penned pages of many Rilke 
manuscripts that it comes as something of a shock to pick up this booklet. 
Evidently these are the first drafts of the three prayers that begin: 
“Denn wir sind nur die Schale und das Blatt,” “Herr, wir sind irmer 
denn die armen Tiere,’”’ and “Mach Einen herrlich, Herr, mach Einen 
ga... 

The Novelle “Frau Fén8” ends on the right-hand side of a page. The 
next left-hand blank page is covered closely with Rilke’s handwriting, 
which runs over into the following right-hand page containing the index. 
Rilke has written over and between the print, also covering the third 
left-hand blank page, which ends with the words: “Und warm wie 
Athem aus den Feldern bricht.” There is no more room after that. 

The changes in the text as published in the Gesammelte Werke are 
few. I have indicated those which I could read distinctly. Beginning at 


Novellen page with Table of Published version 
Contents 


denn dieses macht das Sterben furcht- fremd und 


bar schwer 
da es nicht unser Tod ist; einer der 
uns endlich nimmt, nur weil wir keinen 
reifen. 

(“haben” is struck out) 
Drum geht ein Sturm, uns alle ab- 
zustreifen. 

(“ist” is struck out) 


Oder ist meiner Hoffart Wort zu grof, 
da® wir ein Baum sind. Wir dem Schoh 
vor Dir wie Frauen ist, die viel ge- 
wahren. 

Wir haben mit der Ewigkeit gehurt 


“49 MS No. 136 in the R.-A. 


Oder ist meine Hoffahrt ungerecht 
sind Baume besser? Sind wir nur Ge- 
schlecht 

und SchoS von Frauen, welche viel 
gewahren? — 


150 Werke, 11, 273, 274, 275. 
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(“Nun kommt die Niederkunft” is 
struck out) 

und wenn das KreifSbett da ist, so 

gebiaren 

wir unseres Todes tote Fehlgeburt. 

den krummen, kummervollen Embryo 


und alle schlieBen so wie eine Dirne 

in Kindbettfiebern und am Kaiser- 

schnitt. Kindbettkrimpfen 
(Last blank page) 

Mach Einen herrlich, Herr, auch frei 

und gro mach Einen grofs, 


Und néhre ihn mit einer reinen Speise Erneueihn miteiner... 
mit Thau, mit ungetétetem Gericht, 

mit jenem Leben, das wie Andacht 

leise 

und warm wie Athem aus den Feldern 

bricht. 


Ten additional lines, originally intended as a conclusion for the third 
part of the Stunden-Buch, are scrawled on the title page of the Jacobsen 
Novellen, over the title and the name of the author. These are almost 
illegible. 

MS Text in the Reclam Novellen: 


Nur Einer ist, ein Wachender, ein Reifer 
ein groGSer Fiir-Sich-Redender im Stein; 
unendlich streng und herrisch als Ergreifer 
und so wie Osterglocken rein im Eifer 

und selig schwingend im Ergriffensein. 


Friede und Ernst in taglichem Verzichte 

auf seine Zeit zu einem Alter hin; 

und flieBt jetzt langsam hin in weifiem Lichte 
und ist der Strom der inneren Gesichte 

und ganz erfiillt von seinem Anbeginn. 


The manuscript to which Rilke transferred this draft was one which 
he continued at Borgeby-gird in 1904, where on August 8 and August 9 
he wrote two poems that were intended to begin a fourth part of the 
Stunden-Buch. This is the period when Rilke reported that he was 


151 T reconstructed them, with the aid of the rhymes, which are fairly clear, and by con- 
sulting the Weimar text printed in Ruth Mévius’ book. There are two variations in my 
reading. The Weimar text, in the third line, reads “hart” instead of “‘streng.”’ The sixth 
line reads: “‘Er dauerte in taglichem Verzichte.” 182 Movius, op. c1t., p. 243. 
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spending three or four hours a day studying Danish and when, according 
to the indications, he translated those poems of Jacobsen’s which are in 
existence. It was the third peak of his Jacobsen enthusiasm. 

It was just at that time too, in 1904, that Rilke was moved to defend 
atheism. He said the difficulties of his own life had increased his faith 
that those doubters were right who at certain stages of their develop- 
ment made the assertion: There is no God and there never could have 
been one. Jacobsen, though he is not mentioned by name, was certainly 
in his thought. Rilke said that he found something infinitely affirmative 
in the denial, removing from him all fear that God might be used up 
and pass away forever. He knew that God would be when time had 
become eternity, created by the solitary visionaries who were now be- 
ginning to fashion Him in their art of the future." 

Jacobsen’s doctrine of living one’s own life and dying one’s own death 
is a confession of pure individualism, in conjunction with a social doc- 
trine. Rilke extracted from it only the individualism divorced from all 
social aspects. Jacobsen was socially-minded, Rilke not in the slightest. 
Jacobsen places the emphasis on living a fuller life, and since death is 
inevitable, he wishes to give it dignity. Rilke brings all the weight of 
his introspection on the necessity for making Death a part of life, and 
sub-divides death into great and small categories."* Poverty and wealth 
are values to Rilke; he is not at all interested in their amelioration or 
reduction. Jacobsen believed in humanity, Rilke believed essentially only 
in art. Death is conclusion to Jacobsen; Rilke sought to make death a 
part of the whole. 


VII 


RILKE’S NOSTALGIA FOR THE NORTH, THE PROPOSED JACOBSEN 
MONOGRAPH, THE TRANSLATIONS 


During that stay at Viareggio in March and April, 1903, when Rilke’s 
reading consisted of Jacobsen and the Bible and when the last part of 
the Stunden-Buch finally took shape, Rilke’s attitude toward Italian 
culture changed in accordance with the struggles of his intellect. The 
brilliance of Italy, which had attracted him hitherto, seemed to trouble 
his spirit; even the Southern sea temporarily lost its fascination, and he 
wrote: 


183 See Carl Sieber’s introduction to: Ueber Gott—Zwei Briefe—(Leipzig, 1933). 

14 For special treatment of the ‘“‘Todesproblem in Rilke’s poetry see Pongs, op. cit. 

Jurgen Petersen, Das Todesproblem bei Rainer Maria Rilke (Wiirzburg, 1935). 

Fritz Nolte, Der Todesbegriff bei Rainer Maria Rilke, Hugo von Hofmannsthal und 
Thomas Mann (Heidelberg, 1934). 

Fritz Dehn, Rainer Maria Rilke und sein Werk (Leipzig, 1934). 
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... [ich] setzte mich hin und wunderte mich, da ich mich gar nicht freute 
daf das Meer so flach, leer und ha®lich blendend war wie irgendein Binnensee, 
und die ganze Landschaft mit ihren Palmen, Orangenbiéumen und Magnolien 
etwas so Unwahres, Ubertriebenes, Siidlich-zurecht-Gemachtes hatte, da ich 
mich . . . weit weg wiinschte, weit weg—'™ 


There was nothing the matter with the sea; the disturbance was 
wholly in Rilke, who was being drawn to Jacobsen’s North. Jacobsen’s 
reaction to Italy was a parallel one, as, for that matter, was his essential 
indifference to all foreign countries. Each of his three trips abroad ended 
in desperate homesickness and sheer loneliness. True, he did all the things 
which were expected of a man who had received a stipend, but he had 
long stretches of boredom. In 1873 he found Florence “eine schéne, 
gleichférmige, langweilige Stadt,” all Florentine cafes were “gra lich” 
and “die Oper ist alles, was Individuen von germano-gothischem Ur- 
sprung aushalten kénnen’’;'™ in 1878 Siena and Rome made practically 
no impression on him; in Montreux, where he appreciated, he said, that 
“die Natur ist wunderbar,” this admiration is qualified. “Ich sehne mich 
nach Kopenhagen... Gott verzeihe mir, nach dem K@niglichen 
Theater.’”*? In 1879, finally, Naples was “griSlich,” as was “‘das steile 
atemraubende Capri mit seinen dummen Citronenbéumen und soldi- 
bettelnden Jungen.’’®* These views, which Rilke knew very well, could 
not fail to have great weight with him. 

There is, of course, a vast difference between Rilke’s endless wander- 
ings, with his adoption of Russia, and then in a lesser degree of Denmark 
and France, as spiritual continents where he was able to dwell, and 
Jacobsen’s matter-of-course possession of a home. The latter had a 
resting-place, a center to which he always returned; from this center of 
his being, his Danish country which was his true home, his earth-bound 
poetry and prose originate. Rilke’s homelessness within space and time 
turns in the end to transcendent spheres to overcome the tragedy. 

In 1903 and 1904 Rilke’s readiness for Denmark was at its height. 
Worpswede already gives an inkling that Rilke might have wished to 
devote more than a few scattered lines to Jacobsen; at Schlof Haseldorf 
his attempts to find a historical character analogous to Marie Grubbe 
were frustrated, but he was constantly talking about Danish literature, 
it would appear, having always Jacobsen in mind. An unpublished 
letter from that visit bears this out: 

Frith kam ein Dane an. . . . Ich erzihlte dem alten Herrn von unserer Vorliebe 
fiir dinische Schriftsteller, und er hat uns sehr lieb eingeladen, ihn... zu 
besuchen. Aber von Jacobsen wufte er—denke Dir—nichts. ... [An amusing 
18 Briefe 11, 69. 18¢ Diederichs, 1, 194 f. 
7 Tbid., 251. 188 Thid., 273, 275. 
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account of the actual conversation follows.) Im Uebrigen gewif ein trefflicher 
alter Herr; aber man méchte sich fast fragen, was er sein ganzes Leben lang 
gemacht hat. Dane sein und nicht von Jacobsen wissen, und bei diesem Namen 
an irgend einen Jacobsen denken. . . . Es klingt iibrigens gut das Danische. . . .1§ 


The thought of a monograph at a later date and a trip to Denmark which 
would have to precede it may already have been in Rilke’s mind at that 
time. 

In 1904 Rilke was asked twice to undertake the commission of writing 
a book on Jacobsen. He refused both. The reasons are apparent from a 
letter which he wrote to Holitscher: 


... Und mir Jacobsen zuzumuthen, war lieb von Ihnen. Ich freute mich, da® Sie 
mir diese schéne Aufgabe geben wollten. In Wirklichkeit habe ich mir sie selbst 
schon vor langerer Zeit vorgenommen—aber sie wird (wenn iiberhaupt) erst in 
Jahren zur Ausfiihrung kommen. Erst wenn ich dinisch alle seine Werke und 
Briefe lesen kann; erst wenn ich in Kopenhagen war, in Thisted und in Montreux. 
Das kann noch ein viertel Leben dauern. Darum werde ich diesen Band auch 
fiir Bard nicht ubernehmen,* denn gerade bei meinen liebsten Plinen will ich 
durch keinen Ansto& von auf en gestért sein, durch keinen Termin beschrankt, 
und nicht durch Umfang und Art einer bestimmten Ausgabe eingeengt werden. 
Wenn mein Jacobsen-Buch einmal wird, dann soll es mein Jacobsen-Buch 
werden und riicksichtslos von innen heraus wachsen, sich formen und entfalten 
diirfen—. 

Denn das kleine Buch vom Werke Rodins hat mir (immer deutlicher wird es 
mir) ein gré®eres oder grofes Rodin-Buch, das ganz nach meiner Art hatte 
gebaut und gebildet sein miissen, weggenommen, vorweggenommen. Zwei Dinge 
kann ich nie schreiben und wenn ich eines schreiben mu, dann geht daran 
das zugrunde, was ich schreiben will. 

Sie werden verstehen, wie ich es fiihle. Vielleicht findet sich fiir Bard spater 
ein anderes, nicht ganz so nahes Thema. Jetzt hitte ich ohnehin keine Zeit, 
Auftrige zu itibernehmen. 


*Ich habe iibrigens den gleichen Vorschlag eben vor zwei Wochen fiir die 
von Dr. Remer (bei Schuster und Loeffler) herausgegebene Sammlung “Die 
Dichtung” (die ein dem Bard’schen ahnliches Unternehmen zu sein scheint) 
abgelehnt; aus denselben Griinden.!* 


The great May 12 letter to his confidante, Lou Andreas-Salomé, con- 
tains many references, implicit and explicit, to Jacobsen. The Danish 
studies, the monograph itself, Rilke’s plans to read history and natural 
science, and above all the passage, “Jedenfalls haben nérdlichere und 


8° From a manuscript letter to Clara Rilke June 1, 1902, in R.-A. 

18° From copy of a letter to Arthur Holitscher, dated Villa Strohl-Fern, March 16, 1904, 
in the R.-A. The volume in Die Dichtung was written by Hans Bethge. It is No. xxix 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1905). 
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ernstere Lander meine Sinne seither zu Leisem und Einfachem er- 
zogen,’”®! [“leise und einfach” often identify Jacobsen] show clearly how 
all his plans dovetail with the invitation from Ellen Key which followed. 
Rilke’s reminiscences to Maurice Betz confirm the sequence of events 
here described: 

La lecture de Jacobsen, en méme temps que ce printemps italien, décevant par 
son excés de hate, m’avait donné la nostalgie de ces pays du Nord od je ne 
connaissais encore que cette bonne Ellen Key. . . .1% 


The actual trip became a fulfillment of Rilke’s anticipation. His 
accounts of Denmark were all influenced by his subjective attitude. 
Danish was “the” language of the Northern countries to him; his letters 
are full of Jacobsen, Copenhagen is a reflection of Jacobsen’s tempera- 
ment, it too is “leise”; a few people whom he meets there are “ernst, 
klar und giitig” as Jacobsen was; they are justified in their physical 
resemblance to him because they too are “geduldig krank” and “haben 
viel leise Verwandtes in sich hineingelebt.”’ Rilke’s adverse reaction to 
Paris was reflected in his exaggerated appreciation of Copenhagen, 
which is “altmodisch und so ganz und gar Intérieur.” He saw it in the 
light of Marie Grubbe (the sub-title of which is “Intérieurs”’)."* This al] 
from a few days’ observation. 

In Sweden Rilke settled down to serious study of the Danish language. 


On August 17 he wrote to Holitscher from Borgeby gard: 


Was ich gern plante, wire ein Buch iiber Jacobsen; vielleicht gibt mir der 
bevorstehende Aufenthalt in Dinemark die Mittel dazu in die Hand; aber 
ich werde noch viel Plage mit der Sprache haben und wohl fiir lange hinaus in 
Vorarbeiten verloren gehen. . . .16 


We may perhaps include among these “Vorarbeiten” the translations 
of ten Jacobsen poems which are still in existence.’ The manuscripts 
are, with one exception, the Gurrelieder, on medium-size single sheets of 
paper, written on one side of the page only, in black ink, in Rilke’s clear, 
beautiful hand, with few corrections. The manuscript to: ‘‘Arabeske zu 
einer Handzeichnung von Michelangelo’ is a final copy in complete 
form, without corrections, and is marked at the end, in Rilke’s own hand: 
“Veréffentlicht im Insel-Almanach auf das Jahr 1914, Ste. 130 f.f.” 

The manuscript in this group which bears the last number differs from 
the others. It is on a larger double sheet, written on both sides of the 


161 Briefe 11, 150. 162 Betz, French edition, op. cit., 120. 

168 Cf. his poem entitled “Intérieur,” which has already been mentioned. 
16 From copy of a letter in the R.-A. 

16 Numbered in the R.-A. 540 to 549 inclusive. 

16 This had first been translated, in part, by Stefan George. See Note 7. 
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paper, in purple ink. It shows much greater uncertainty than the others; 
there are gaps where Rilke seems to have found no German equivalent 
which suited him for the Danish. Obviously he meant to return to this 
translation for more careful study. In this translation of the Gurrelieder 
Rilke got only as far as the title ‘Der Waldtauben Lied,” which follows 
the Waldemar-Tove monologues and dialogues. The manuscript stops 
at that point. In the upper left-hand corner, at the beginning, Rilke 
wrote in parentheses: “‘ausgelassen.”” I do not know what this refers to. 

It is a fairly safe guess that these translations belong to the “‘tigliche 
drei oder vier Stunden Leseversuche” of which Rilke wrote on July 24, 
1904, with the comment: “‘(es) ist ja auch etwas und will seine Zeit und 
hat sie, und will seine Kraft.” The fact that then, on August 16, Rilke 
makes the modest assertion: “Ich habe ein wenig Danisch lesen gelernt 
an Biichern von Jacobsen und Hermann Bang... und an den Briefen 
Kierkegaards”’ and that on August 17 he mentions the “Vorarbeiten” 
probably confirms the dating as of Borgeby gard in the summer of 
1904. 167 

The 1904 Fall plans also include Jacobsen studies. From an unpublished 
letter one sees that Rilke postponed the visit to Jacobsen’s birthplace, 
Thisted, but that he intended to go there in the summer of 1905: 


Ich will jetzt noch eine Weile auf Furuborg bleiben; dann nach Kopenhagen 
gehen und dort lesen was ich fiir Jacobsen brauche... Dann kommt Weih- 
nachten und ich bin bei euch. . . . [plans for the beginning of the year follow] 
und nach Ostern an einer Universitit bleiben (Ziirich wahrscheinlich) und 
Geschichte und Naturwissenschaften studieren. Meine Sommerferien wollen 
wir zu dreien irgendwo am Meer verbringen, in Skagen oder in dem kleinen 
Seebad gegeniiber von Thisted. 

Das sind Plane natiirlich. Aber ich will nur sagen, daf ich meinen Willen in 
dieser Linie halten und an das Kommende gut und gerne denken werde. Und 
das solltest du auch gleich wissen und mir sagen, ob es dir so gut scheint... . 
Dann aber wollen wir nicht mehr dariiber sprechen und Handwerker sein von 
Schlaf zu Schlaf und das tigliche tun, immer stiller, immer besser, immer 
einfacher. . . .'® 


In December, 1904, Rilke did go to Copenhagen, but the letters give 
no information about any researches he may have pursued with regard 
to Jacobsen. 

Then there is silence with respect to the Jacobsen plans until the 
Spring of 1906, when he said he was certain some day to write this book 
which had once been so dear to his heart. The flowering trees again 
brought to mind one of his favorite passages, probably the same which 


47 MS 550 is the notebook containing Rilke’s translation of the Kierkegaard letters. 
48 From a manuscript letter to Clara Rilke dated October 21, 1904, in the R.-A. 
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he had used in Worpswede:** “Tu devrais voir ces pruniers dans ]a 
petite vallée et derriére la maison; c’est comme du Jacobsen.”!7° When 
his publisher, Axel Juncker, inquired about the book, Rilke replied that 
he had not given up the hope of writing his “Jacobsenbuch.”!™ But he 
never wrote it. His inner crises were too great and Jacobsen could give 
him no comfort. 

In 1910 the Insel Verlag, perhaps influenced by Rilke, planned to 
bring out an edition of Jacobsen. In February, while Rilke was staying 
in Leipzig, he wrote home: “Und Geheimnis.. . vielleicht macht 
Kippenberg bald auch einen schénen Jacobsen. . . . ’’!”? In November of 
that year, though refusing to take the responsibility of translating the 
poetry, Rilke’s advice and opinions determined the arrangement “ the 
Insel volume which appeared in 1913: 

. Ja, auf den Jacobsen verzicht ich nun endgiiltig, vor einigen Jahren wirs 
vielleicht noch gerade méglich gewesen .. . es fragt sich nur, ob es nicht sehr 
bezeichnend fiir Jacobsen ist, da gewisse Gedichte in so merkwiirdigen Ver. 
haltnissen leben, wie z.B. die Gurrelieder und die schéne ‘“‘Abrabeske,”’ die mit 
einer auBersten Schamhaftigkeit so gegeben sind, als ob sie in dem Zusam- 
menhang von “Ein Kaktus springt auf,” um das Warten hinzubringen, vor- 
gelesen wiirden. Ob man diese eigentiimliche Finfassung nicht beibehalten 


sollte? 
Ich wollte doch noch, Sie finden jemanden, der sich als Dichter daran ent- 


ztickt. .. 2” 


In the Insel edition of Jacobsen’s works the Gurrelieder therefore 
appear within a ““Rahmenerzihlung” which Jacobson never completed 
and which came to light only after his death. Rilke’s translation of “En 
Cactus springer ud”’ is still as literal as some of those which he had made 
in 1904. It provides evidence for his familiarity with this setting of the 
Gurrelieder, an arrangement which had not been used in Germany be- 
fore, and which was not even followed in the popular Danish edition of 
Jacobsen. 

When the Insel edition was published it was natural that Rilke should 
receive a copy immediately. In thanking his publisher for sending him 
this one-volume India paper edition which had just come off the press, 
Rilke said that he was still carrying the Reclam edition of Jacobsen’s 
Novellen with him on his travels.' To Kippenberg he mentioned par- 
ticularly his delight in “‘das Naturwissenschaftliche (sicher in Deutsch- 


169 Worpswede, p. 46. The same thought comes to him before Van Gogh’s pictures in 
1907: Bliihende Baume, wie nur Jacobsen sie gemacht hat” (Briefe 111, p. 344). 

170 Briefe 11, 307. 17 Briefe 111, 31. 

172 From an unpublished letter, manuscript in R.-A., dated February 26, 1910. 

173 Briefe v, 93. 1% Tbid., 161. 
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land véllig Neue)’ and that very day he wrote to the Princess of 
Thurn and Taxis: 


Ronda, 14. Januar 1913 


_.. Bei meinem grofen Jens Peter Jacobsen, der, wie Sie wissen von Fach Natur- 
wissenschaftler war, las ich gestern ein Detail iiber die Paviane, das hoffentlich 
ein Bild der jetzigen Kriegslage abgiebt: sehr erziirnt, setzen sie sich, statt 
gleich zu beifen, einander gegeniiber und zeigen sich soviel als méglich von 
ihrem Vorrath Zahne: diese tibertriebene Muskelbewegung bringt sie schlie Glich 
zum Gahnen und damit ist die Verséhnung von selber da. D. S.'"* 


As late as 1921 Rilke would persuade a devoted admirer of his own 
verse that the recipient of the tribute should really be Jacobsen. But 
Rilke himself had let the fruitful moment for a book which should do 
justice to Jacobsen pass by; he read him only intermittently, and, to 
use his own comparison, Jacobsen was like a concentrated essence which 
never evaporates but retains a precious, exotic fragrance which can only 
be breathed at rare moments.'” Rilke’s plane of reality no longer touched 
Jacobsen’s; he was incapable of following inwardly Jacobsen’s intricate 
word magic or the tortuous wanderings of his spirit.'”8 

The translations which follow are, then, a record dating back in all 
probability to 1904. The only German translations of Jacobsen which 
had appeared up to that time were those by Stefan George in 1893, in 
the Blatter fiir die Kunst, 5. Folge, the volume by Robert F. Arnold in 
1897, and the fuller collection in the Diederichs edition of Jacobsen 
1898/1899, in which Otto Hauser supplemented Robert F. Arnold. The 
only one of Hauser’s translations which Rilke chose was “Ellen,” and 
this only in part. The numbering of the lines is mine, for purposes of 
convenience in comparing Rilke’s versions with the already existing 
ones. It is this Diederichs edition which Rilke has in mind (see Briefe 
an einen Jungen Dichter, April 23, 1903) when he says: “seine Verse die 
(wenn sie auch nur mafig iibertragen sind) in unendlichem Klingen 
leben.” The comparisons and comments which follow the manuscripts 
are made with respect to these interpretations by Arnold and Hauser. 

Judging by certain variants from the most recently published texts, 
Rilke appears to have made use of Digte og Udkast'”® as well as of his 


1% The Insel Verlag did not reprint this scientific part in the later editions. 

17¢ From copy of a letter in the R.-A. “D.S.” stands for ““Dottor Serafico,”’ the Princess’ 
name for Rilke, who, after July 21, 1911, always used this signature in letters to her. 
Joh. Jérgensen, Geschichte der danischen Literatur (Kempten und Miinchen, 1908), p. 137, 
calls Jacobsen the “Seraph des danischen Realismus.” 

177 Betz, German translation, of. cit., p. 189. 178 Tid. 

19 (Kjgbenhavn, 1886), 201 pp. 2. Opl. (Kjgbenhavn, 1900), 213 pp. Rilke used the 
latter edition; see Briefe v, 93. 
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own copy of the Danish edition'®* which was limited and did not contain 
all that he translated. I append a table for ready reference, showing 
where the texts and translation may be found and compared: 








Ms No. and title Diederichst Samlede Notesand  Digte og 
(1919) Verker explanations dukast 
1928 
Texts 
Vol. 
540 Arabeske 403 Iv 107-110 161 169-173 
541 Griechenland 395 Iv 97-98 159 160-161 : 
542 Ellen 383 Iv 84-86 157 134-136 q 
543 An Agnes 391 IV 95 159 144 3 
544 Landschaft 413 Iv 131 176 181-182 
545 Sas haben die Seraphim 407 Iv. 130 176 175 
546 (Nun ist as Nacht) 411 Iv 115-116 163 178 
547 (Waren Perlenreihn) 409 Iv. 129 175 174 
548 (Das hat man zu biafen) 421 Iv 118 163 193 
549 Gurrelieder 356 ff. mr 45-97 304 ff 51-121 
MS 541 
GRIECHENLAND 


Der Marmor ist weif, 
aber er leuchtet nicht, : 
Die Saulen sind schlank, ‘ 
aber sie ragen nicht. 

Der Kapitile iippige Pracht ist dahin. 

Des Akanthus Laub hat sich zusammengerollt 

ist welk und gefallen 

und mischt, im Zerfalle, den seinen dem Staube der Plinthen. 
Und die goldenen Schalen sind leer 

10 ihr Metall hat nicht Mund mehr. 

11 Hebe hat Thrianen nur, 

12 Bacchus Weinlaub allein, 

13. und es ist Schlaf in der Panther Spiel mit dem Thyrsus. 

14 Zeus’ lockenlastendes Haupt schiittelt vor Alter, 

15 wunderlich ficht in der Luft Poseidon umher mit dem Dreizack 
16 und Phébus sieht der Sonne nach in Betriibung; 

17. der ledigen Rosse Huf 

18 zerstampft die entsaitete Leyer. 

19 Die Musen schlummernd, 

20 die Grazien fort. 


21 Aber der Lorbeer hat alle seine Blatter. 





Conaunrh WN 


180 Probably the same edition which Arnold had used with a later date, perhaps 1902, 
4. Udg. It was the only one then existing: Samlede Skrifter af J. P. Jacobsen, 2 Bde. 
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Zwischen den Sdulen steht da ein Lorbeer. 
23 starkstammig, kurzstimmig, groSkronig, breit 

24 an den Siulen hinab, verwurzelt in sie, 

25 laufen die dornigen Ranken 

26 spielt das flimmernde Laub, 

27. das der Pflanze gehért, deren purpurgoldene Rosen 

28 alle lieben die Frauen des Siidens. ,; 

29 Vieler Manner Weg geht die Siulen vorbei, 

30 aller Manner Blicke wachen iiber die Rose. 

31 Viele Bliithen trigt die 

32 und hoch sind sie getragen 

33 doch ehe der Tag noch recht kommt (anbricht crossed out). 
ist ihr bliihender Reichthum vertheilt. 


Aber der Lorbeer hat alle seine Blatter.'® 


tain 
wing 
















1 Eine Thiir geht auf 

2 etwas Linnenes leuchtet 

3 im gedimpften Scheine des Monds. 

4 Und das huscht schon davon 

5 zu des Bauern Stall 

6 wo die Hufe der Pferde 

7 aus steinernem Grund 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 










im Halbschlaf Funken scharren. 

Das tappt am Schlo8 

und die Thiir geht auf 

und das Linenne schwindet hinein 

in feuchte weiSe Dampfe der Wirme. 







: 13 Das war die Tochter des Bauern, 

3 14 das war Ellen. 

15 Arme Ellen. 

16 Sie hat keine andre Seele 

17 als ihre hellen Augen, 

‘ 18 weiG nicht was und weif nicht wie 

§ 19 nicht anders als sinnloses Unkraut. 

20 Weif nicht: ist Regen licht und warm 
21 ist strahlende Sonne feucht und kalt 
22 fat Mienen nicht, fa&t nicht Worte, 
23 giebt den letzten, eben gehérten Laut 
; 24 tot vom Mund wie ein Echo, 

‘ 25 mag er der Henne Glucken sein 

26 oder, schmerzschluchzend, die Stimme der Mutter. 


Sie bindet ein Pferd los 
181 Cf. Werke, tv, 161, the laurel as “‘Todespflanze.” 
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28 und fiihrt es vor. 

29 Aber das zitternde Thier 

30 senkt sein Haupt, stier, au®er sich 
31 und stemmt seine Hufe 

32  seltsam entsetzt 

33 fest wider die Erde 

34 als fa&te es jetzt, da® diese Fiihrerin 
35 iarger gebunden ist, weniger Herr 

36 _hiilfloser als es selbst. 


37. Sie hebt sich auf seinen Riicken hinauf 

38 und nun geht es fort 

39 durch das dichte Gras, 

40 iiber die schilfigen Wiesen hin 

41 hinaus auf die finstre Heide. 

42 Um den Pferdehals ist das Madchens Arm 
43 und Strahne und Miahne von ihr und ihm 
44 flattern heftig vermengt. 





(The page and the manuscript end at this point. The last two stanzas are miss- 
ing. The punctuation is obviously not in final form.) 


MS 543 
AN AGNES 


Alle meine Wiinsche, du weift, sind Mangel nach Dir, 
jeder meiner Gedanken heifit wie du, 
alle meine Worte hér ich von deiner Lippe. 
Aber wiinsch ich wild 
denk ich hart 
fallen meine Worte zu schwer 
so halt mich fiir schwach, halt mich nicht fiir schlecht. 
denk: ich komm miid aus dem Kampfe her 
9 und verwirr mich in alten Netzen erst recht. 
10 Sprich dann zu mir leise und weich 
11 deine hellen milden Worte 
12 drin glinzende Thrinen zittern. 
13 Zieh mich dann mit dem leichten Geweb 
14 ab von dem lautlosen Seufzer deiner Gedanken. 
15 O aber Halt! jeder Thrine des Auges 
16 Halt! dem mindesten Seufzer der Brust. 
17 Denn Thrinen sieht man, hért Seufzer, 
18 und da ich je dir Schmerz angethan 
19 mu ich wohl ahnen, aber nie wissen 
nie wissen. 


onan Mn & WS dH 


MS 544 
LANDSCHAFT 


1 Weithin eine Heide, bemoostes Gestein, 
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ein wenig Wasser glanzt ferne, 
wo die Sonne sank, ein goldrother Schein, 
vereinzelte bebende Sterne. 






Und seltsam sausend im Abendwind 
gestrecktes, geseufztes Hauchen, 

als ginge in ihm eine Seele um, 

in irdisches Elend zu tauchen. 








Da die Sonne sich hob, hob tausendfach 
sich Hoffnung auf muthigen Schwingen; 
wer weif, nun mag dieser seufzende Wind 
Gestiirzte und Wunde bringen. 








Wer wei®, sie sammeln sich hier vielleicht 
wie Végel in herbstlichen Ziigen 

und versuchen: haben die Végel noch Kraft 
oder werden sie nie mehr geniigen. 








Und manche wissen sich langst unterwegs 
stummstrémendem Tode entgegen, 

die andern flattern in Schwarmen auf 
sich in Menschentréiume zu legen. 








Das haben die Seraphim: 
Seraphim haben die blanken Sterne fort gerollt 
und um die Schultern der Erde das Dunkel gefaltet 
haben Thau gesprengt hin iiber Thal und Héh 
und die goldenen Wolken gehingt in den Osten. 

Bereitschaft 

Jedes Ding ist (bereit), Erde und Himmel harren (warien crossed out) 
und die Sonne wartet lodernd hinter Bergen 
auf den Wink vom Herrscherthron des Herrgotts. 





Nun ist es Nacht 

die Grenze, einst gemacht 

von Gott, dem Herrn bevor die Zeit entstand 
zwischen des Lichtes klarem See 

und jenem dunkeln Meer der Finsternis, 

die Grenze ist von ihrem Grund gehoben— 
fiir eine Stunde héchstens 

diirfen wir in Dehmuth hoffen. 





Noch schimmert im entfernten West 
ein Schein vom dichten Strom des Lichts, 
doch ist er weder stet noch fest 
und wird auf einmal schwinden. 
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13 Ihr Leute, ihr in Burg und Wall 
14 ihr, ziehende auf Wagen 

15 und auf der salzigen See: 

16 haltet euch ans Beten 

17 bevor des Tages Kommen 

18 plétzlich iiberwiegt. 

19 Lat euer Denken treten 

20 fort von Heim und Haus ; 
21 mag euer Herz es dringen 
22 auf den Himmel zu hinaus. 
23 Denn der Herr ist gut und barmherziglich F 





(The manuscript stops short, omitting to end the stanza with Line 24. The last 
stanza of nine irregular lines is omitted entirely.) 
MS 547 
1 Wiéaren Perlenreihn die Saiten 
2 auf meiner ténende(n) Geige (Rilke has written ténende) 
3 und ein Strahl vom Mond der Bogen ; 
4 und er lieBe die Téne rein entsteigen, 
5 ich vergife doch nie, was mir immer im Herzen 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Cop ogckinmenmmn ar ears Sean (ak te 


- anklang damals da zuerst von allen 4 
q andern Malen mir des Wortes Engel : 
“ mit dem Morgenroth voriiberschwebte. { 
S Glihend fiel das Licht ihm auf Gelock und Schwinge, 

10 spiegelte sich hell in seiner hellen Klinge ; 


11 Morgenwind durchrauschte seine Tracht } 
12 und schlug auf die marmorreiche Pracht der Glieder. 


13 Schén sind sie, die Engel des Wortes 

14 und zum Kampfe immer bereitet, 

15 darum tragen sie auch Schwerter 

16 in goldenen Scheiden, schlangenverziert . . . 


MS 548 


Da hat man zu bii®en jahrelang 
fiir der Freude kiirzeste Spende; 3 
man lachelt es aus im Augenblick 
und weints nicht in Jahren zu Ende. 

(der Rothe der) 
Kummer rinnt, es rinnt Gram aus rothen Rosen. 


mewn 


Man rollt auf dem goldenen Gliicksrad einher 
blindsicher sich’s gut zu gestalten; 
Doch des Kummers Fuder, knechtend und schwer 
erwartet uns dort, wo wir halten. 

(der Rothe der) 
10 Kummer rinnt, es rinnt Gram aus rothen Rosen. 


oonn wm 














last 
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In Lust wird gelebt wie halb im Traum, 
doch der Kummer mit wachen Augen 
hat keine Traume und schaut auf dich 
mit Augen wie Stréme die saugen. 


Kummer rinnt, es rinnt Gram aus (der Réthe der) Rosen. 


Kein Licheln bringt deinen Tag zu Bett 
aber die Thrinen sind munter 

Im Liacheln erglinzt, was ist, im Gewein 
geht Gewesenes dunkelnd unter. 


Kummer rinnt, es rinnt Gram aus (der Réthe der) Rosen. 


MS 549 


CONAN FF WH 


VALDEMAR 

Die blauliche Dammerung dimpft nun 
jeden Ton von See und Land, (fra) 
die fliehenden Wolken lagerten sich 
zur Ruhe am Himmelsrand. 
Zu lautloser Schwere verdichtet (samlet) 
ist des Waldes luftige Wohnung 
und des Sees klare Wellen 
haben sich selbst zu Ruh gewiegt 
Im Westen wirft die Sonne 
von sich ihre strahlende (Purpur) tracht 
und zieht iiber sich die Wellen 
und traumt von des Tages Pracht. 
Nicht das mindeste Laub das sich riihrte 
oder anriefe mich in mir, (kaldes paa min Sans) (kalder?) 
nicht der geringste Ton erklingt 
der die Sinne zum Tanz verfiihrte. /og vugger mit Sind* i Dans; 
Nein jede Macht ist versunken *Gemiith, Sinn—Geist 
in eigener Triume Flu8 
und schiebt mich sanft und stille 
zuriick zu mir selbst. 

(Nej, hver en Magt er sunke 

I egne Dr¢émmes Elv 


/schieben Og skyder mig blidt og stille 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Tilbage til mig selv.) 


TOVE 


O wenn Mondes Strahlen linde spielen 

wenn rings Alles leise ist und stille 

da ist Wasser nicht des Sees Woge 

Baum nicht die dunkle stumme Waldung 

Wolke nicht was mir den Himmel zudeckt,* 
der Himmels-Wélbung Decke 
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26 Thal und Hiigel nicht der Erde Wellen, 
27 Form nicht Form und Farbe nicht mehr Farbe 
28 Alles: (ein) Ausdruck fiir was Gott getriumt 


Ft iepie tect aa 


iar 


*/Sky ej, hvad mig Himlens Hvaelving dglger 
dglge verbergen, 
verheimlichen, verhehlen 


VALDEMAR 


Ganger-Ro8 
Rof-Gianger 
29 Zelter*! stehst du denn und traumst (*Ganger) 
30 nein, ich seh ja wie der Weg schnell 
31 wegstrémt unter deinen Hufen 
32 aber rascher mut du jagen 
33 du bist mitten noch im Walde 
34 wihrend ich dich langst schon glaubte 
35 unter Gurre’s Burggebiet. 
36 Der Wald entschwindet und schon erblick ich 
der kleinen Tove feines Bauer 
(Taube) 
37 Des Waldes Baume gleiten hinter und zu- 
sammen zu einer dunklen Mauer 

38 Aber noch wilder jage du! 
39 Siehst du der Wolke Schatten ziehn 
40 hin iiber Feld und Moor 
41 eh er Gurre’s Grund erreichen kann 
42 miissen wir stehn bei Tove’s Heim; 
43 eh der Ton, der jetzt klingt 
44 fiir Ewigkeit zu Ruhe geht 
45 mu dein hastiger* Hufschlag erschiittern *rappe 
46 der Gurreburg kleine Briicke sich sputen 
47 eh das Blatt das fallt sich beeilen 
48 des Baches Wellen trifft 
49 mu& dein Wiehern gellen 
50 hell in Gurregaard. 
51 Schatten komm und stirb Ton 
52 duck dich, Blatt, in die Woge: 

Volmer sieht seine Tove. 


BE ASAE SRT ch AE IR Gan er hela 


“eyes 


sai : “ te aa beets Mes’ 


EpSAS aelaeenaheahoae 


4 


TOVE 
(leuchtet) 
Die Sterne jubeln, der See erglinzt 
driickt sein klopfendes Herz gegen den Strand 
Das Laub raunt der Thau tanzt 
der Wind wirft sich mir so frei* an die Brust. *kaad—muthwillig 
der Wetterhahn singt und die Thiirme nicken 
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Burschen schlendern mit flammenden Blicken, 
Midchen dimpfen mit Handen vergebens 
Briiste, die seltsam unruhig sich heben, 

Rosen starren, die Hand iibern Braun 
Fackeln helfen dem schlechten Schaun 

Nun éffnet der Wald sein. . . * *ly Schutz, 

Hunde bellen im Stadtchen, Schirm, Obdach 
Der Weg in immer niheren Wellen 

Wiegt den kiihnen Reiter ans Ziel 

und in der nichsten Steigung, die folgt 

Schlingt* er ihn mir in die offne Umarmung. “slynger schlingen, 
schleudern 











M@DET 
VALDEMAR 

Nicht tanzen die Engel vor dem Herren so herrlich 

wie die Welt nun tanzt vor mir. 

Nicht jubeln sie zu ihm dehmiithiger und inniger* /*kerligt 

als Waldemars Herz zu dir. liebreich, 

Aber stolzer setzte auch Christus sich nicht zartlich 

zum Herrn und lacht(e) seiner der Qual 

als Waldemar, Triibsal vergessend und Weh, (Weh und Triibsal at first) 

sich setzt an Klein-Tove’s Seite. 

Nicht sehnen die Seelen vor des Himmelreichs Mauern 

mehr sich hineinzuschwingen 












als Waldemar da er von Orasunds Rand* (*Kure) 
sah Gurre’s goldflimmernde Zinnen. 

Und nicht will ich tauschen ihre dets friedselige .. . *Vang 
und die Perlen die sie heimlich birgt (bewahrt) 






um des Himmelreichs Glanz und betaéubenden Klang 
und alle der Heiligen Scharen. 

(Og ej vil jeg bytte dets fredsele Vang 

og Perlen den I¢nligen varer 

for Himmerigs Glans og bedgvende Klang 

og alle de Helliges Skarer.) 
Vang—Au 
Kure—Wiachter 
Thiirenwachter 














TOVE 


Nun sag ich dir zum ersten Mal 
K6nig Volmer ich liebe dich 

Nun kiiZ ich dich zum ersten Mal 
und leg meinen Arm um dich. 
Und sagst du, da ichs schon friiher gethan 
und daf mein Ku8 dir gewohnt, 

so sag ich: der Kénig der ist ein Narr 
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der nichtigen Tand betont. 

Und sagst du, dann bin ich selbst solch Narr 
so sag ich: der Konig hat Recht; 

aber sagst du, ich bin es nicht, 

so sag ich: der Kénig ist schlecht. 

Denn all meine Rosen habe ich grund 
gekiisst im Denken an dich. 


VALDEMAR 


Es ist Mitternachts Zeit 
und unselige Geschlechter 
stehn auf aus vergefSnen eingesunknen Grabern 
und starren mit Sehnsucht 
auf die Kerzen der Burg und der Hiitte Licht, 
und der Wind nieder iiber sie 
streut spottend 
Harfenschlag und Becherklingen 
und Liebeslieder, 
und schwindend seufzen sie: 
Unsere Zeit ist vorbei—. 
Mein Haupt wiegt sich auf lebenden Wellen 
meine Hand vernimmt eines Herzens Schlag, 
nieder iiber mich strémt lebensschwellend 
des Kusses gliihender Purpurregen, 
und meine Lippe jubelt: 
Das ist meine Zeit nun. 
Aber die Zeit flieht 
und ich werde gehen (fardes)? reisen ziehen sich bewegen 
um Mitternachtszeit 
einmal tot 
werde-dicht um mich zusammennehmen 
das Leichenkleid 
gegen die kalten Winde 
und mich weiterschleichen beim verspiteten Mond. 





Und linkisch vor Schmerz (smertebunden) 
ins Erdreich schreiben (riste ritzen? graben crossed out 
mit schwarzem Grabkreuz /einschneiden 


deinen lieben Namen/ /eingraben 





und wegsinkend seufzen: 
Unsere Zeit ist vorbei. 
TOVE 
Du sendest mir einen Liebesblick 
und senkest dann das Auge, 

doch der Blick driickt deine Hand in meine, 
und der Druck stirbt; 
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aber wie einen liebeweckenden Ku8 
legst du meinen Handdruck auf meine Lippe.— 
Und du hast Seufzer fiir den Tod 
wenn ein Blick auferstehn kann 
als flammender Ku8! 
Die leuchtenden Sterne am Himmel dort 
bleichen zwar immer im Graun 
aber sie bliihen doch wieder um Mitternacht 
in ewiger Pracht. 
—So kurz ist der Tod 
wie ein ruhiger Schlummer 
vom Daimmern zum Graun, 
und wenn du erwachst 
bei dir auf dem Lager 
in neugeborner Schénheit 
siehst du strahlen 
deine junge Braut. 
So lass uns denn leeren 
die goldne Schale 
dem michtig verschénenden Tod; (megtigt?) 
denn wir gehen zu Grab 
wie ein Licheln, das stirbt 
fiir einen seeligen KuB. 


VALDEMAR 


du wunderliche Tove 
so reich bei dir bin ich nun (ved?) 
mit 
(da auch nicht die Spur eines Wunsches hab.) 
daB ich auch nicht einen Wunsch mehr besitze. 
Meine Brust ist so leicht 
mein Gedanke so klar, 
ein wacher Friede ist iiber meiner Seele. 
Es ist so stille in mir 
so merkwiirdig still. (selsomt) 
Die Lippe will baun an der Briicke des Worts 
aber sie sinkt wieder zu Ruh; 
denn mir ist, als schliig mir die Brust 
mit deines Herzens Schlag 
und als ob mein Atemholen 
hiibe, Tove, deine Briiste (Barm?) 
Und ich seh unsere Gedanken 
sich bilden und zusammengleiten 
wie Wolken, die sich begegnen. 
Und beisammen wiegen sie sich in wechselnden Formen. 
Und meine Seele ist stille, 
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177. ich seh in dein Auge und schweige. 
178 Wunderliche Tove! (vidunderlige—) 


DER WALDTAUBEN LIED 
MS 549 ends here. 


In comparing these manuscripts with the translations which had been 
published, certain divergences become apparent, which make it evident 
in what respect Rilke thought he could improve upon them. On the 
whole, the following points may be distinguished: 


1. Generally speaking, Rilke has been much more faithful to the origina] 
than his predecessors. Knowing how careful Jacobsen was about words, and 
feeling his kinship with Jacobsen so keenly, both of them operating within the 
medium of a Germanic, Nordic language, he would hesitate to make changes 
which might violate the mood of the original, or to substitute according to his 
own fancy. (This does not mean that he sticks slavishly to the text.) 

2. Thus he frequently adheres even to the original word order, where, in 
the German, it had been changed or reversed. Occasionally Rilke is the one who 
makes a change in word order, but not without good reason. 

3. He does, however, substitute typical Rilke expressions and symbols or 
concepts which have a definite content which he believes identical with Jacob- 
sen’s. 

4. He changes the punctuation, using sentence structure in accordance with 
his own custom, without capitalizing every first line as it is in the Danish original. 
The most significant change in punctuation is in the matter of exclamation 
points. 

5. Occasionally he simplifies, avoiding tautology, artificiality, or obscure 
phrases. 

6. He uses rhyme where Jacobsen has used it when it is convenient but 
abandons it readily rather than to sacrifice meaning. 

7. He changes collectives, singulars and plurals, retains some compounds but 
dissolves others or creates them anew. 

8. Rilke’s skill as a poet is frequently evident. His facility in handling vowels 
often invites comparison with the more conventional handling of the published 
translations. 


Rilke’s stamp is on this work, as it is on everything he touched. The 
Jacobsen translations may not, however, be considered in the light of 
finished products. 

In MS 541, for example, 1. 16, Rilke eliminates the possessive of “und 
Phébos spaht betriibt nach seiner Sonne” which is not in the original, 
changes the adverb to the phrase “in Betriibung.” Similarly, in 1. 8 he 
renders “Zerbréckelt mischt sich sein und der Plinthe Staub” by the 
phrase “im Zerfalle” to agree with the tempus of “‘smuldrende” and 
changes the rhythm of the verse to correspond more nearly to Jacobsen’s. 
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In MS 544, 1. 2, Jacobsen’s simple “lidt blinkende Vand” which had been 
made into “blinkender Wasserstreif’”’ with an awkward repetition in 
|. 3, becomes “ein wenig Wasser glanzt.”’ Frequently, when Rilke meets 
the obvious German cognate, he seeks to find an idiom: MS 548, l. 3: 
“Det smiler man frem i flygtig Stund’’ (existing translation: “man lacht 
es in fliichtiger Stunde hin”) becomes: “Man lachelt es aus im Augen- 
blick.” The first stanza of this poem is an illustration of Rilke’s method. 
His first line ends with the same vowels as the original; the rhymes in 
l. 2 and 1. 4 are closer to “Glade” and “Graede’’; he eliminates the 
exclamation point (there is none in the Danish), and translates the 
“i Aar” as “in Jahren’’ instead of “nimmer” which is obviously there 
for the sake of “Schimmer.” In the refrain ‘“Kummei”’ and ‘‘Gram” 
are given without articles: ‘Der rinder Sorg, rinder Harm af Roser 
réde.” Rilke evidently has some mental reservation about the refrain and 
has left the matter undecided, whether it is to be the roses themselves, 
or whether Jacobsen meant their essence: the redness. 

In MS 545 Rilke has adhered most closely to the original. These eight 
lines were all that had been published of this poem during Rilke’s life- 
time. The source of inspiration was the sixth chapter of Isaiah. Jacobsen, 
like Rilke, was well acquainted with the Bible and between his twentieth 
and his twenty-third year he re-read it twice.'* A comparison of the 
original and of the translation which Rilke knew will serve to emphasize 
how important every line was for Rilke: 

Det har Seraferne: 
Seraferne har rullet bort de blanke Stjerner 
Og foldet M¢grket ned om Jordens Skuldre, 
Har stenket Dug henover Dal og Haje 
Og hengt de gyldne Skyer op i Osten. 
Hver Ting er rede, Jord og Himle vente 
Og Solen bier blussende bag Bjerge 
Paa Vinket fra Gud Herrens Herskertrone. 
Rilke 
Die Seraphim This line intact, like the original 


Sie rollten die Gestirne fort, sie legten Completely literal 

Den finstern Mantel um der Erde Preserves the “und” at the beginning 
Schultern, 

Sie sprengten Tau durch alle Taleraus Quite literal 

Und hiangten goldne Wolken auf im Uses article, like the original 
Osten. 

Bereit ist alles, Erd und Himmel war- A very important line to Rilke 
ten, 


48 Anna Linck, op. cit., p. 74. 
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Und glihend hinterm Berge harrt die ‘“lodernd” brings out the flaming, 
Sonne blazing 

Auf einen Wink von Gottes Herr- Preserves even “Herrgott’’ idea. 

scherthron. 


In 1. 6, where Jacobsen treats of the great “‘Dinge” of the universe and 
shows his awareness of the “Ding,” Rilke, after he had written down 
“bereit” placed parentheses around it and wrote above “Bereitschaft,” 
giving symbolic meaning to the line in agreement with his own con- 
ception. The idea of the “Ding” and its receptivity, which Rilke called 
“Bereitschaft,” in creation, was deeply interwoven with his credo of 
life and art.’® 

MS 546 is a further instance of Rilke’s desire to do justice to Jacobsen. 
In the then existing translation there is a tendency to make explanatory 
changes, thus shifting the original lines about, frequently for the sake 


of making a rhyme. 


(TAARNVAEGTERSANG) There is uncer- 
tainty about the title. Rilke omits it. 


Nu er det Nat, 

Og Skjellet, som blev sat 

Af Gud Vor Herre, inden Tiden blev, 
Immellem Lysets klare S¢ 

Og Mulmets m¢grke Hav, 

Det Skjel er flyttet fra sin Grund, 
Kun for en Stund 

Vel tgr vi ydmygt haabe. 


End glimter i det fjerne Vest 
Ft Skjer fra Lysets lette Vande, 


Men de er stzdt ej, heller fest 
Og ville brat henrinde. 


I Folk i Borg og Faste, 

I, som paa Veje ferdes, 

Og I paa salten S¢, 

Tager til at bede, 

Inden Dagens M¢gde 

Brat faaer Overhaand. 

I tage til at lede 

Jere Tanker fra Hus og Hjem 
I lade jert Hjerte drive 

Dem imod Himlen frem. 

Thi Herren er god og miskundelig 


Turmwichterlied 


Nacht ist es jetzt, 

Und das Gestirn, das Gott gesetzt 
Als Markstein (eh die Zeit noch war) 
Zwischen des Lichtes klarem See 
Und der Finsternisse Meer, 

Die Sonne wich von ihrem Ort— 
Doch bald erstrahlt sie wieder dort, 
So hoffen wir in Demut. 


Noch glimmt im fernen Westen 

Ein Schimmer von des Lichtes dichten 
Fluten, 

Doch die sind nicht von steter Art 

Und werden bald verrinnen. 


Thr Leut’ in Burg und Feste, 
Thr auf den StraGen ziehenden 
Und ihr auf salzgem Meer, 
Thr alle sollet beten 

Eh des Tages Ringen 
Oberhand gewinnt. 

Und wendet die Gedanken 

Ab von Haus und Heim, 

Und laft sie aus dem Herzen 
Ziehen himmelwirts. 

Denn der Herr ist gut und barmherzig 


183 Lou Andreas-Salomé, of. cit., p. 80; J. R. von Salis, op. cit., p. 100, 
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Ll. 6 and 7 illustrate the freedom with which the translator has pro- 
ceeded, while Rilke, on the whole, keeps remarkably to the Danish text, 

even to the rhymes with the same vowel in ll. 1 and 2, rendering ‘“‘Skellet”’ 

(Digte og Uddast) as ““Grenze,” and “blev’” as “enstand.”’ L. 4. is identi- 

cal, but in 1.5 Rilke inserts a demonstrative and shows his frequent 

tendency to lengthen the line by changing the position of the genitive. In 

ll. 6 and 7 he then sacrifices the rhyme in the interests of accuracy, and in 

|. 8 the “t¢gr” as “diirfen” in conjunction with “Demut” is important 

enough to induce him to set down a rather awkward line. The translator 
misses the opportunity of rhyming ll. 9 and 11 as they are in the original, 
and as Rilke perceives. The latter avoids the cognates “glimmt”’ for 
“glimter,” “verrinnen” for “‘henrinde,” but uses the more poetic “schim- 
mert” and the less obvious “schwinden,” preserving the vowel of the 
original. In the last eleven lines the translator abandoned the irregular 
rhyme scheme of the original, ll. 16 and 19, 20 and 22, while Rilke has 
adhered to it. For the cognate “‘Oberhand”’ he uses the verb “‘iiber- 
wiegen’’; “jere Tanker’ becomes “‘euer Denken,” while the “Dagens 
M¢de” as “Kommen” avoids such judgment as the “‘Ringen’’ implies, 
which meaning the previous translator has read into it. 

Jacobsen, like Rilke, frequently begins his lines with “und,” and 
wherever possible, Rilke retains this usage. Sometimes he inserts an 
“und” of his own accord, as in MS 541, ll. 8 and 13. 

A deliberate Rilke change is in l. 10, where the more conventional: 
“Thr Metall gibt keinen Klang” for ““Deres Malm har intet Mzle’’ reads 
“Thr Metall hat nicht Mund mehr.” We would expect Rilke to invest 
the “goldene Schalen” with life. They are animate “‘Dinge’’ such as he 
and Jacobsen loved (Rilke’s “silberne Schalen’’), and “‘voice’’ would 
be more in Jacobsen’s intent than mere “sound.” 

In 1. 20 Rilke changes the artificial line ‘Die Chariten sind geschieden” 
to the grammatically incomplete “die Grazien fort,” thus omitting the 
verb which appears in the original, a habit of Rilke’s. 

In 1. 24: “an den Sdulen hinab, verwurzelt in sie” is an improvement 
on “iiber die Sdulen hinab, an ihnen festgewurzelt.” There are a number 
of evidences that Rilke was struggling with the idiomatic use of the 
preposition in Danish. By using the “an” he is able to improve the 
phrase and to strengthen the idea “verwurzelt” with “in,” avoiding the 
literal translation of “rodfzstet.” 

In ll. 31 and 32 one would expect Rilke to avoid the “stolz’’ of the 
German translation, but he is in agreement with Jacobsen at the same 
time in his more faithful interpretation of: “Og hgjt er de baarne,” 
and emphasizing the passive nature of the “getragen.” 

Rilke’s individuality, in the matter of toning down, using certain 
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words with special connotations, and conveying mood appears in MS 
542. L. 2 he tries to approximate the indefinite character of “et Lin,” 
suitable to the absence of a mentality, by “etwas Linnenes”’ rather than 
the “ein Linnentuch” of the translation with which he was familiar. In 
ll. 4-8 he translates “‘blavrer” as “huscht,” rather than “fliegt,”” makes 
“steinernem Grund” of ‘‘Gulvets Sten” in preference to the repetitious 
“steinernen Fliesen,” and again converts the adverb “‘dgsige” into a 
phrase “im Halbschlaf” (cf. MS 541, 1. 13). “Scharren” in place of 
“schlagen” tones down the “Funken.” The five lines proceed without a 
pause in Rilke’s as in Jacobsen’s manuscripts, while the previous trans- 
lator has broken them up by inserting a comma after 1. 2. In 1. 9 Rilke 
uses the neuter “Das tappt” in place of the impersonal “es tastet,” 
emphasizing the ‘“‘thing’”’ which has lost human semblance. He retains 
both ‘‘ogs” which begin the next two lines, increases the force of 
“Dampf” by making it plural and with the two adjectives places it at 
the beginning of the line, using the accusative instead of the weaker 
dative construction. In ll. 13 and 14 Rilke follows the original closely, 
with the exception of suppressing the exclamation point with which the 
previous translator had wished to set off the Ellen subject in the identi- 
fication and which Jacobsen himself had used. In 1]. 17 Rilke prefers 
“hell” as the adjective which is suitable to describe the eyes of this 
creature, rather than “klar”; (which stands in the Danish, another 
instance of avoiding the cognate when he does not think there are identi- 
cal meanings). But in 1. 20 he does not call the “lys” of “Regen” “hell” 
as his predecessor does: it is “‘licht.” 

He has vastly improved 1. 19, changing “mehr als der Lolch auf dem 
Felde” (Danish: Mer end den fattige Klinke) to the simpler: “nicht 
anders als sinnloses Unkraut,” where “sinnlos’” again serves to give 
meaning. In |. 26 the “graadtunge”’ is deepened by Rilke in sorrowful 
connotation by setting off “schmerzschluchzend” in commas from “die 
Stimme der Mutter,” rather than the “trinenschwere Stimme” which 
is faithful to the original. 

In Il. 29-36 Rilke has made sweeping changes in the conception of 
his predecessor. He has avoided a literal word for word translation. 


Men Dyret skjzlver; 

Senkende sit Hoved stirrer de vildt 
Og klemmer sine Hove 

I selsom Redsel 

Mod Jorden fast, 

Som om det fattede, at dets Fgrer 
Var mere bunden, mindre Herre, 
Mere hielpelgs end det selv. 
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Rilke makes a period after |. 28, instead of the comma of the original, 
begins the thought with 1. 29, going on without punctuation to “es 
selbst.” ‘“Dyret skjzlver” becomes “‘das zitternde Tier,” he makes of 
the verbal adjective an active verb “senkt,” while the verb “stirrer” 
is changed into the adjective “‘stier,” and the “vildt” is translated by 
Rilke “au®er sich.” Rejecting “seltsame Furcht,”’ Rilke interprets the 
“Redsel” as “‘seltsam entsetzt.” “Stemmt seine Hufe wider die Erde”’ 
is another improvement over the odd “klammt seine Hufe.”’ “Diese 
Fihrerin” clearly identifies “dets Fgrer” as the idiot girl: “sein Lenker” 
belongs more in a mythological context. Rilke conveys much more in- 
tensely the terror of the animal, and the free verse, unpunctuated, adds 
to the impression of trying to escape from something inescapable. In 
1. 43 Rilke finds occasion to use one of the rhymes within the line that 
are so easy for him: “Strihne und Mahne” (Strahne frequently in his 
early poetry). 

MS 543 is another instance of Rilke’s individual method of work- 
manship. He has subdued the more extravagant expression of the pub- 
lished translation: 


Alle mine @nsker du ved er dine Savn, 
Alle mine Tanker jeg dgber i dit Navn, 
Alle mine Ord jeg lytter fra din Lebe. 


Alle meine Wiinsche umranken dich allein, 
Alle Gedanken tauft’ ich in dem siiSen Namen dein, 
All meine Wort’ erlauscht’ ich von deiner Lippe. 


The “sii®en” of 1. 2 is gratuitous, Rilke suppresses it, changing the 
“déber” to a simple “heiSt” and correspondingly the “lytter” merely 
to “hér.” Rilke ignores the rhyme, to which the previous translator has 
made concessions. In ]. 5 Rilke translates “‘hvast” as “‘hart,’’ an ad- 
jective which means a great deal to him while he is in contact with 
Rodin, and which is more suitable to ““Denken” than the “rauh.” In 
1. 6 he places “‘schwer’’ at the end as Jacobsen does, giving the impression 
of weight to the words. LI. 7, 8 and 9 havea triple rhyme in the original, 
two exclamation points in the edition which Rilke probably used and 
which the translator followed. Rilke suppresses both exclamation points, 
which he reserves for ll. 15 and 16 after each “Halt!” and rhymes only 
7 and 9. His strong distaste for the exclamation point triumphs repeat- 
edly. In Il. 10 and 11 he is at variance with the translation by employing 
three adjectives that are favorites of his and serve to enhance the 
“Worte,” contrasting with the masculine “‘schwere Worte” of 1. 6: 
“leise, weich, hell.” In ll. 13 and 14 he interprets “Drag mig saa med 
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det lette Flor / Af din Tankes lydlgse Suk” as “zieh mich ab von,” in 
opposition to “fefle mich mit” and instead of the cognate “Flor’’ he 
uses the German “Geweb,”’ also more significant with “Worte.” In ]. 17 
he uses the German “man” for the frequent Danish passive, changing 
the singular “‘Taaren” and “Sukket” to plurals, and in ]. 19 he evidently 
feels that the context demands “‘miissen” rather than “diirfen.”’ He 
suppresses another exclamation point in the last line. 

MS 544 is interesting, in that it demonstrates the conscious manner 
in which Rilke translates the same adjective “skzlvende” as “‘bebend’’ 
when linked with “Sterne,” while he had thought of it as “zitternd’’ 
with the “‘Thier” of MS 542, 1. 29. The more conventional pattern of the 
four line strophes allows Rilke to display his facility in rhyming. He has, 
in fact, added an extra rhyme in ll. 1 and 3, where there is only assonance 
in the original. He has used alliteration, like the original, in 1. 5, has been 
careful to retain the “Sjzl” as “Seele” in 1. 7, instead of violating 
Jacobsen’s intention to give the evening wind a soul, as the translation 
“‘Herz”’ does. In ll. 9 to 12 Rilke’s facility in handling vowels is apparent; 
in ll. 13-16 he is careful to retain the question of the original by a “wer 
wei’ to introduce the strophe; 1. 18 is noteworthy for the coining 
of “stummstrémendem Tode” to convey “Dgdens forstummende 
Strgmme”’ which the previous translator had called “des Todes schwei- 
gendem Hafen.” 

MS 547 is an outstanding instance of a poem based on a picture which 
appealed especially to Jacobsen in his careful studies of Italian painting 
and architecture. It was an Italian primitive, and the poem was marked 
by Jacobsen: “Eros sacer. Studier i Vers efter gamle italienske Kirke- 
malerier.”” Ll. 13-16 were not included in the translations known to 
Rilke. The “angel of the word,” which appealed so to Jacobsen, would 
certainly be one of the translations which Rilke would choose. He does 
not attempt to follow Jacobsen’s rhyme scheme, ll. 2 and 4, 5 and 6, 
11 and 12, though he does follow it in ll. 9 and 10. In 1. 4 he changes the 
compound “‘Maanestraale”’ to “ein Strahl vom Mond”’; in 1. 9 he corrects 
the mistranslated “glédende”; and in 1. 10 instead of the cognates 
“blank” he uses his favorite “‘hell.”’ In ll. 11 and 12 he seems to go out 
of his way to avoid the obvious rhymes “‘Dragt” and “Pracht”’ of the 
original, changes “‘marmorhvide”’ to “marmorreiche,”’ and avoids the 
cognate of “blottede” by a “schlug auf.” In 1. 16 he changes the singular 
form of “i en gylden, slangesiret Skede”’ to the plural “Scheiden.”’ 

MS 548 is noteworthy for the manner in which Rilke uses metaphor 
to agree with Jacobsen’s intention. Comparing the original with the 
previous translation: 
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Der aages paa Lykkens gyldne Hjul 
Saa fast, at En intet sandser; 

Men Sorgens trelsomme tunge Les 
Det venter os dog, near vi standser. 


Dich wirbelt dahin in betaubender Hast 
Des Gliickes goldener Wagen, 

Doch harrt der Sorge Knechtslast dein, 
Sobald voriiber das Jagen, 


it is obvious how much more heavily Rilke’s |. 8 weighs, and how the 
“Jagen” of the other version has had to be injected to carry out the idea 
of speed implied in the “wirbeln” and ‘“Wagen.” In ll. 16-20 Rilke is 
at pains to improve upon the very free translation which he knew. In 
ll. 17 and 19, he uses the same rhyme vowel u, very carefully preserves 
the idea of “Untergehen,” strengthening it by a repetition of “gik unter’ 
in the form of “Gewesenes,” incidentally introduces an alliteration, 
and makes of ““Skyggen”’ a state: “dunkelnd.” 

MS 549 shows all the characteristics previously noted: faithfulness to 
the original, typical Rilke words or concepts, changes in punctuation, 
simplification of expression, and abandonment of rhyme when it inter- 
feres with meaning. The manuscript shows much greater traces of in- 
completeness: gaps in the lines, Danish words, phrases, and strophes 
written in the margins, with three or four possibilities of translation, 
question marks and other evidences of a first draft. The published trans- 
lation is a much smoother product than Rilke’s but great liberties have 
been taken with the original. 


VIII 


RODIN AND JACOBSEN;'™ THE NEUE GEDICHTE; 
MALTE LAURIDS BRIGGE 


The overpowering experience of living near Rodin did not diminish 
Rilke’s admiration for Jacobsen; on the contrary, he felt Rodin’s living 
proximity as in some measure a compensation for having missed Jacob- 
sen as a contemporary.'® On several occasions Rilke, mentioning the 
two in one breath,’ felt that they supplemented each other in their 
different fields, and considered their method of approach to be identical 
within different mediums: 


14 Cf. René Rapin, “Rilke, Jacobsen et Rodin,” Bibliothéque Universelle et Revue de 
Genéve, 11 (1925), pp. 1734-43. 

1% Briefe 11, 15: “und Rodin lebt noch.” 

18 Briefe 11, 15 and 156; in the letters to Ellen Key and to Kappus; and others; in 1925 
to Maurice Betz. 
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Beide haben dieses eindringliche, hingebungsvolle Schauen der Natur, beide 
die Macht, das Geschaute in tausendmal gesteigerte Wirklichkeit umzubilden, 
Beide haben Dinge gemacht, Dinge mit lauter sicheren Grenzen und unzihligen 
Ueberschneidungen und Profilen: so fiihle ich ihre Kunst und ihren Einflug.’” 


In the Rodin essay Rilke defines these ‘“‘Dinge”’: they are works of art, 
in the form either of a statue or of a poem, with definite contours: “‘Erst 
dann war ein Ding da, erst dann war es Insel, iiberall abgelést von dem 
Kontinent des Ungewissen,’’!** as in poetry it bears no element of “das 
Ungefahre” in Rilke’s terminology. 

Rilke declared that Rodin’s and Jacobsen’s words were at times 
identical. He thought that Rodin’s views of art covered Jacobsen’s 
achievements and when Rilke believed he had advanced a step under 
Rodin’s guidance, he discovered it had been nothing new to Jacobsen.'* 
Indeed, Rodin’s insight, as Rilke reported it: 


Immer wieder kam er auf die Schénheit zuriick, die iiberall ist fiir den, der 
sie recht versteht und will, auf die Dinge, auf das Leben dieser Dinge—de 
regarder une pierre, le torse d’une femme. . . .!%° 


is neither more nor less than Jacobsen’s experience, by the avenue of 
Mogens: 


Ueber jedes Blatt, jeden Zweig, jeden Lichtstrahl, jeden Schatten kann ich 
mich freuen. Kein Hiigel ist so kahl, keine Torfgrube so viereckig, keine 
Landstrafe so langweilig, da ich mich nicht einen Augenblick darin verlieben 
kénnte.’™ ' 


Jacobsen knew, as well as Rodin, of the life that is in the apparently 
static object: 


es liegt in der Farbe, in der Bewegung und in der Form, und dann in dem Leben, 
das darin ist ; die Safte, die in Baumen und Blumen aufsteigen, Regen und Sonne 
die ihnen Wachstum bringen, der Sand, der in Haufen zusammenweht, und die 
Regenschauer, die die Abhange furchen und zerkliiften.!* 


Rilke, describing this ability of Jacobsen’s to see beauty in all things 
and to give plastic form to his visions, calls it the 


Bereitschaft zu unwihlerischem Schauen und die Entschlossenheit zu bewun- 
dern . . . die innere Gewifheit, dass es auch noch fiir das Leiseste und Unfai- 
barste in uns in der Natur sinnliche Aequivalente gibt, die sich miissen finden 
lassen.!% 


187 From a letter to Ellen Key; copy in the R.-A., dated April 2, 1904. 
188 Werke, 1v, 387. 189 Briefe 11, 156. 19 Thid., 33. 

191 Sechs Novellen, op. cit., p. 46. 1% Thid., 47. 

18% To Hugo Heller in 1908. Cf. his use of “‘Bereitschaft” and MS 545. 
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Similarly, in the Rodin essay, Rilke eliminates the matter of choice: 
“Der Schaffende aber hat nicht das Recht zu wihlen. Seine Arbeit mu 
von gleichmafigem Gehorsam durchdrungen sein.”'* Under Rodin’s 
inspiration Rilke became more uncompromisingly committed to what 
he believed was truth than he ever had before. He went much farther 
than Jacobsen. 

Rodin was perfectly willing to accord the poet the same rank that he 

himself held in the arts; he needed the poet as much as the poet needed 
the sculptor or painter. He explained why there was no real division 
between beauty and ugliness, why the question did not concern these 
points through it did involve “truth”: 
Fiir (den Kiinstler) ist deshdlb alles schén, weil er bestaindig im Lichte der 
geistigen Wahrheit wandelt. So findet der grofe Kiinstler, und ich meine mit 
diesem Wort den Dichter ebenso wie den Maler oder den Bildhauer, selbst im 
Leiden, in dem Tode geliebter Wesen, ja sogar im Verrat eines Freundes die 
tragische Lust der Bewunderung.!* 

Rilke, listening to such views as these, in daily contact with the 
sculptor who expressed them, could not help but be impressed with the 
identity of Jacobsen’s belief in the inevitability of suffering, in the poet’s 
responsibility for dealing with it in all its forms, in his deep obligation 
to incorporate Death into the web of life, and, as he had done in Niels 
Lyhne, to show even the betrayal of friendship as a tragic outcome of 
high idealism. Rodin seems to sum up the whole of Jacobsen’s phil- 
osophy, as the Dane had derived it from his scientific studies, and as it 
appears, poetically glorified, in his poetry and his prose: 

Wenn er sieht, wie alles einander bekimpft und vernichtet, wie jede Jugend 
verbliiht, jede Kraft verschwindet, jegliches Genie erlischt, wenn er dem Willen 
ins Auge sieht, der so viele unverstandliche Gesetze erlaft, so freut er sich mehr 
denn je ein Wissender zu sein und fiihlt sich, mit Wahrheit gesattigt, unendlich 
gliicklich.!* 

Thus Jacobsen, who had planned to write a treatise on the doctrine of 
Evolution (of which only a fragment exists) had called one division: 
“The Mystery of Death,” and within this division he discusses the 
poetry of death. 

Rodin’s view of religion was one that called all genuine artists re- 
ligious: “Die echten Kiinstler sind die Religidésesten der Sterblichen.’”!” 
He separated religion from dogma as sharply as Jacobsen had done; his 
creed, one and identical with his creative powers, is a belief that Jacobsen 
would have subscribed to unhesitatingly: 

4 Werke, tv, 388. 

1% Auguste Rodin, “Die Kunst,” Gesprache (Paul Gsell) (1913), p. 34. 

1% Tbid., p. 35. 197 Tbid., p. 135. 
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Meiner Meinung nach ist die Religion etwas anderes, als das Hersagen eines 
Glaubensbekenntnisses. Sie ist das Gefiihl fiir alles, was in der Welt unerklirt 
und zweifellos auch unerklarlich ist. . . . Sie ist die leidenschaftliche Sehnsucht 
unseres Herzens nach Unendlichkeit, Ewigkeit, nach tiefstem Wissen und 
grenzenloser Liebe. . . .'%* 


Rodin adds that it is in this sense that he might be called religious, 
In this sense, as Rilke would have agreed in 1904 or 1905, Jacobsen was 
religious. Jacobsen believed in the dignity of man and in his power to 
create the proper conditions for maintaining this dignity. He believed 
in the rights of individuals—and no one could have carried out this 
belief more tenaciously than Rilke did. He believed in love and beauty 
and friendship and mourned the imperfections with which human rela- 
tionships were marred. There is passion, squalor, ugliness in his world; 
there is death in profusion; while there are many individual deaths that 
exemplify his conception of a death of one’s own, there is but one 
instance in Jacobsen’s works of a voluntary death, and that on the 
part of a non-responsible character.!* For Jacobsen has a very high 
respect for all life, from its lowest to its highest form, in all its mani- 
festations. He believes in natural law; he knows there is violence and 
cruelty, but he knows there is heroism as well as weakness and that in 
spite of everything, life is good. It is this fullness of life that Rilke 
appreciated, and it is this same fullness of life that Jacobsen shared with 
Rodin, whose physical strength was so infinitely greater. Rilke’s defini- 
tion of “life,” however, departed more and more from external move- 
ment. 

Jacobsen’s thirst for life, beauty, passion, is the thirst of an invalid 
for health. It is the longing of one who has been defrauded of the years 
of his manhood, not the unnatural desire of a satiated nature for new 
and sensational perversions. Nature in Jacobsen does not appear, as in 
the main it stands in Rilke’s poetry, in the dusk of evening. We breathe 
the freshness of the morning; the seasons are all there, the glory of the 
spring as well as the sadness of the fall. Jacobsen’s “decadence”’ is that 
of weakness; yet his characters are not all like Niels Lyhne. There are 
strong men and women like those in Marie Grubbe. Jacobsen’s formless- 
ness is a disinclination to be bound by antiquated forms. His artificiality 
is the over-emphasis of his ambition to rise above the commonness of 
the contemporary literature of his own time. His pessimism is the result 
of his belief that the only eternity we have is in the memory of those 
who are yet unborn and that there is only one permanence: that of 
great art. 


18 Tbid., pp. 134 f. 
1 Sechs Novellen, of. cit., in the Novelle “Zwei Welten,” p. 81. 
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In the unpublished treatise on evolution Jacobsen asserts that all 
true poetry is identical with truth, even if we take truth to mean the 
facts of science, and that in this way Art and Religion are identical. 
He comes to the same conclusion as Rodin by identifying Religion and 
Truth, adding that the divine inspiration of art constitutes the advance 
guard of the body of civilization, while science is the center of this 
body.” Thus Jacobsen, the ‘“‘weakling,” and Rodin, a monument of 
strength, meet on common ground and supplement each other for Rilke. 

Rilke always denied that Rodin was “merely” an impressionist. He 
said that Rodin bound the mass of his impressions into a mature syn- 
thesis.2“ If Rilke’s judgment that both Rodin and Jacobsen made ob- 
jects with sharply defined outlines is valid—and there is evidence enough 
—Jacobsen too was in his eyes more than a “mere’’ impressionist, as, 
for example, Sigbjérn Obstfelder was.? 

The poem “Der Berg”’ which, in its unceasing activity and its descrip- 
tion of minute studies, is a perfect symbol of Rodin: 


Sechsunddreifigmal und hundertmal 
hat der Maler jenen Berg geschrieben, 
weggerissen, wieder hingetrieben 
(sechsundreiSigmal und hundertmal)*” 


can in turn be applied to Jacobsen’s method of workmanship, as he 
describes it in a letter well-known to Rilke: 


Ich beginne eine Ahnung zu bekommen, was ein Berg ist und hoffe im Lauf 
des nachsten Vierteljahres zu lernen, es zu sagen, da ich jeden Tag Studien von 
mei 1 Fenstern aus mache... .2 


The three poems “Der Alchimist,” “Der Reliquienschrein,” “Das 
Gold’? all treat of ““Dinge” which are precious and which both Jacobsen 
and Rodin valued. In Rilke’s treatment they are greatly deepened and 
vitalized, yet they bring to mind Jacobsen’s Marie Grubbe in the inter- 
view between Ulrik Frederik and the gold-maker,?“ or the passage in 
the first chapter: 


... da ist viel Verdecktes in dem Reich der Natur, das ist ganz sicher. Jedes 
Ding, tot wie lebendig, hat sein Mirakulum in sich, es kommt nur darauf an 
da& man Geduld hat zu suchen und offne Augen zu finden. Ach, in alten Tagen, 


200 J. P. Jacobsen, Samlede Varker (Kjgbenhavn, 1924-29), 1, 319. 

01 Werke, tv, 345. 

% The Prasts Dagebog had a marked influence on Malte. See Betz, French edition, 
op. cit., p. 118. See also Les Cahiers du Mois, 23/24, March-April, 1926, 83 f., in which 
Christian Rimestad disparages Jacobsen’s influence on Rilke but stresses that of Obst- 
felder. 33 Ges. Werke, 111, 250. % Diederichs, 1, 245. 

06 Werke, 111, 150, 151, 153, 2 In the njnth chapter. 
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als noch nicht so lange Zeit verflossen war, seit Gott der Herr seine Hande von 
der Erde genommen hatte, da war jedes Ding so angefiillet von Gottes Kraft, 
da® Heilung und alles Gute, ewig wie zeitlich, aus ihm entsprang; jedoch jetzt, 
wo das Erdreich nicht mehr fein noch neu ist und entheiliget von den Siinden 
mannigfaltiger Geschlechter, jetzt machen sie sich nur bei besonderen Gelegen- 
heiten bemerkbar. . . .?7 


If, in this wise, the Neue Gedichte were the last poetic works in which 
Jacobsen has a discernible share by his essential agreement with Rodin, 
Malte Laurids Brigge is chronologically the last great prose work of 
Rilke’s in which Jacobsen has an appreciable part. The conversations 
between Rilke and Maurice Betz confirm that the setting of Malte was 
determined by Jacobsen and Denmark.” As soon as Rilke’s notes on 
Malte began to take shape, it was clear to him that his “hero” was to be 
a compatriot of Jacobsen’s; Rilke’s Danish reading suggested the name 
“Malte.” The latter may go back to the Jacobsen letters and to the 
Malte Conrad Brun about whom Jacobsen wished to write. 

By an assumption of supernatural events Rilke transfers some of the 
identical seventeenth-century characters of Marie Grubbe into the nine- 
teenth (Christian IV and his morganatic wife, whom Malte’s grand- 
father experienced as part of the unbroken continuity of time, elimi- 
nating past, present or future). Rilke says that such a calm disregard of 
ordinary human barriers could only be possible in Jacobsen’s North.” 

Malte’s grandfather, the old chamberlain, lives his own life and dies 
his own noisy death in much the same individual fashion (“a rare thing 
nowadays,” Rilke adds) as Jacobsen’s characters Marie Grubbe and 
Ulrik Christian Gyldenloeve, the latter of whom chased the pastors 
away from his deathbed with his sword. Ulrik Christian’s portrait is 
one of those at Ulsgaard,”!° together with the other knights of the 
Dannebrog and the Elephant whom we find mentioned in Marie Grubbe 
(probably such portraits as Rilke had seen at Schlof Haseldorf and as 
he had described them in “Im Saal.’ Rilke pays a great deal of atten- 
tion to their costumes, as Jacobsen had done, and describes them in 
minute detail. 

Malte, on his mother’s side, is descended from the Urnes, who also 
play a large réle in Marie Grubbe. At Urnekloster there are more por- 
traits of Jacobsen characters: Christian IV, the Gyldenloeves, one of 


207 Marie Grubbe, op. cit., p. 19. 

208 Maurice Betz, French edition, op. cit., p. 119. 209 See Note 17. 

210 Malte remarks that no one could ever forget Ulrik Christian. The two deathbed 
scenes, the Chamberlain’s in Majte and Ulrik Christian’s in Marie Grubbe, are very similar. 

21 Werke, 111, 67, 
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whom Marie Grubbe loved and to another of whom she was married 
for a time, the Daas and the Rosensparres. The Christian names often 
have counterparts in Jacobsen: Erik, Abelone, Sophie. The coat of arms 
of the Grubbes is mentioned. 

Rilke treats Jacobsen’s city, Copenhagen, with affection, naming 
the streets specifically as Jacobsen had done: the Langelinie, the Ama- 
liengade, Dronningen’s Tvergade, and the Hotel Phoenix, all of them 
in the historical part of Copenhagen and in the neighborhood where 
Jacobsen spent most of his time. The Danish landscape, the “weite, 
silberne, dinische Sommernacht im Dorfe,’** the beech woods that 
Jacobsen loved and which he included in his poetry and prose also occur 
in Malte. Rilke had himself seen them on his Scandinavian trip.*¥ 
Malte had accompanied Rilke there; he had seen him again: 


In Kopenhagen, auf der Langelinie, hatte ich ihn gesehen, in den Taxusalleen 
von Fredensborg hatten wir uns getroffen, er entsann sich noch des iibersiiften 
Dufts des Phlox im Sommer.” Seine Jugend war die meine, er war mein Ich 
und war ein anderer.”5 


It is not strange that there is so much of Jacobsen in Malte. 

In Malte Laurids Brigge the ‘““Eigner Tod” receives fresh prominence, 
mainly negatively. The horrors of Paris interfere with its fruition; hos- 
pital deaths interfere with the ripening of this fruit of life, are controlled 
by anesthetics and are kept within the bounds of respectability. Deaths 
are anonymous, not marked specifically; they occur in quantities, not 
individually; they are meaningless. Malte wallows in death, decay, and 
in putrefaction. In its macabre unhealthiness Malte Laurids Brigge has 
nothing more in common with Jacobsen’s restrained sadness. In style 
and mood it is more like Obstfelder’s ‘““Prasts Dagebog,” which was of 
great importance to Rilke when he wrote Malte.” 

Malte is a bundle of jangled nerves; his merciless investigations into 
the apparently most senseless sufferings of helpless victims remove him 
far from Jacobsen’s indirect questioning or his weary acceptance of the 
inevitability of decay. It is characteristic of Malte-Rilke to accept the 
repulsive aspects of art, as he does, for example, in discussing a tale of 
Flaubert’s which Jacobsen had called “ein reines Meisterwerk” and “ein 


212 Werke, v, 19. 213 For example Briefe 11, 234. 

24 A reference to Werke, v, 277. 218 Maurice Betz, German version, of. cit., p. 111. 

216 See Note 202. However, Emil Gasser, op. cit., has made a number of analogies be- 
tween Jacobsen’s style and Rilke’s in Malte, such as the repetition of verb, noun, adjective, 
and pronoun. Paula Huber, in her typewritten dissertation, reviews them, adds others, 
and then concludes that they are all not very important. 
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altes Kirchenfenster.””"7 To Malte, however, “das Entscheidende’’ is: 
“ob einer es iiber sich bringt, sich zu dem Aussitzigen zu legen und ihn 
zu erwirmen mit der Herzwarme der Liebesnichte.’’* Malte’s painful 
habit, when recollecting his childhood, of exposing all the quivering 
flesh, is quite different from Jacobsen’s psychological probings into his 
childhood memories, as we see them particularly in Niels Lyhne. Jacob- 
sen’s conclusion is: 


Zum erstenmal hatte er Furcht vor dem Leben empfunden . . . wirklich begriffen 
daf, wenn dieses einen zum Leiden verurteilt, jenes Urteil weder erdichtet 
noch angedroht ist—man wird zur Folterbank geschleppt, und dann wird man 
gefoltert. . . .7° 


For the rest, there is a glow of melancholy reminiscence about this child- 
hood—a happy one—while Malte’s whole cry, like Rilke’s, is a repetition 
of the Stunden-Buch demand: “Hatte man doch wenigstens seine Erin- 
nerungen ... Ware die Kindheit da, sie ist wie vergraben,’’”° or the 
insistence on “Kinderangste,’’' but essentially the quest for a solution: 
“Der Verdacht stieg in mir auf, daZ noch keiner dieser Einfliisse und 
Zusammenhinge wirklich bewiltigt worden war.’ The great part 
which Jacobsen’s childhood played in his art stands in stark contrast to 
the agony with which Malte-Rilke forces his memory to yield unpleasant 
truths. But Rilke saw this fortitude exhibited in Rodin, who created 
monuments of ugliness when the truth demanded it, as he did, for 
instance, in converting Villon’s poem “‘La Belle Heaulmiére”’ into the 
statue “Vieille Heaulmiére.” It is Rodin who leads Rilke on to Baude- 
laire’s “Une Charogne,” which also becomes an inexorability with which 
Malte is faced. 

The two Germanic poets, however, Rilke and Jacobsen, proceed 
similarly in portraying typical figures of wasted womanhood. Rilke 
found, in his wanderings about Paris, the same pathetic figures of 
women, unwanted and unloved, that Jacobsen had remembered in 
Niels Lyhne: 


Es machte ihn traurig, daran zu denken, und ein krankhaftes Empfinden riihrte 
sich in seinem Herzen, wie er sich triumend in das langsam verrinnende Dasein 
solch eines einsamen, alten Madchens hineintraumte. . . . 


Rilke, the questioner, to whom the senselessness of all wasted emotion 
becomes a real problem, transfers the quest to Malte: 


17 Diederichs, 1, 245. The reference is to ‘La Légende de Saint Julien ]’Hospitalier” 
from Trois Conies (Paris, 1928), pp. 76 ff. This is Vol. xrx of Guores Completes. 
318 Werke, v, p. 90, and the corresponding passage in Briefe 111, 393 f. 
29 NL, op. cit., 77 f. 20 Werke, v, 23. 1 [bid., 78 ff. 
= Tbid., 190. 2 NL, op. cit., p. 172. 
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Aber dann gibt es diese verblichenen, alternden Madchen, die sich fortwahrend 
ohne Widerstand hiniiberlassen, starke, im Innersten ungebrauchte, die nie 
geliebt worden sind™ 


Rilke goes further than Jacobsen, who is often content with allusions, 
as in Hier miiGten Rosen stehen: “selbst diese mageren, weifSen Jung- 
frauenseelen, die sich wie ein Flug verirrter Tauben gegen das schwarze 
Gitter pressen und rufen: greift uns, ihr edlen Raubvégel!’’* 

Jacobsen was, then, still Rilke’s companion and adviser during his 
association with Rodin. This was by virtue of Rodin’s and Jacobsen’s 
similar methods in the approach to nature, by their ability to create 
such “Dinge” as Rilke himself desired to produce, and by their identical 
views on the absolute function of the artist, to which they imputed a 
religious significance. Both the Neue Gedichte and Malte Laurids Brigge 
are depositaries of the merging of lessons which Rilke learned from 
these two teachers. Rodin, strong, masculine and non-Nordic, could not 
share in the more feminine intuition by means of which Rilke and 
Jacobsen strove to delineate womanhood. 

There are enough resemblances between the powerful Rodin and the 
weaker Jacobsen to justify Rilke’s linking their names, their methods, 
and their views. Rodin, when all is said and done, did not work in Rilke’s 
medium. Jacobsen did. Rilke was not ready to relinquish his guiding 
hand while he still felt unsure of himself. He did so, relentlessly enough, 
when the time came, as he threw overboard all useless ballast in its own 
good season. Rodin’s way and Paris led Rilke to the despair of Malte 
Laurids Brigge. Malte is as much one of Jacobsen’s possibilities as he is 
one of Rilke’s. Neither succumbed entirely—Jacobsen or Rilke. In over- 
coming Malte, Rilke overcame Jacobsen. Through all his life Rilke set 
himself superhuman tasks: only on a superhuman plane could they be 
mastered. 


IX 
ZWEI WELT 


There is a third period in Rilke’s life when the impact of a powerful 
experience brings Jacobsen to kis mind. Russia, the Stunden-Buch, and 
Jacobsen are related; so are Rodin, the Neue Gedichte, and Jacobsen; 
Rilke’s third important linking of himself with Jacobsen is in terms of 
a phrase which he thought Jacobsen had coined: “Zwei Welt.” The 
_ external occasion is the Paris Salon of 1907, which revealed the art of 
the great French impressionists to him in a new way. Cézanne was the 
crowning glory of this Rilke experience. Van Gogh’s pictures interested 


"4 Werke, v, 248. *% Sechs Novellen, op. cit., p. 84. 
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him slightly, and the latter’s trees reminded him of Jacobsen’s “‘bliihende 
Biume,’’* as Hans am Ende’s had done in Worpswede; neither the one 
nor the other of these painters was of more than passing interest to 
Rilke.”’ It is quite natural, of course, that impressionistic painting 
should remind Rilke of Jacobsen; indeed, he takes a number of these 
paintings and converts them into poems™*® as Jacobsen had done with 
an Italian primitive”® and which poem Rilke had included among his 
translations. More significant than these outward expressions is his 
attempt to symbolize a state of mind by a Jacobsen term. 

“Zwei Welten” is the title of one of Jacobsen’s Novellen.”° We find 
the expression ‘Zwei Welt” in a letter in which Rilke expresses tor- 
menting dissatisfaction with himself, in the face of the tireless activity 
of Rodin, Van Gogh, and Cézanne, with which he has now been con- 
fronted. He mourns for the unused stretches of his life, for the ““Kindheit, 


26 See Worpswede, the letters, and Note 169. 

27 Cf. Gertrud Scheibel, Rilke und die bildende Kunst, GieBen, 1933. 

28 Two by Cézanne: Entfiihrung; Versuchung; two by Manet: Der Balkon, der Leser. 
Hans-Wilhelm Hagen, Rilkes Umarbeitungen, Leipzig, 1931. 29 MS 547. 

230 The peculiar form “Zwei Welt” which took Rilke’s fancy was due to Marie Herzfeld’s 
misunderstanding. The title To Verdener was dear to Jacobsen’s heart. He chose it for a 
Novelle—actually he calls it a “Skizze,” it is so short—which was published in 1879. 
Edvard Brandes (whose letter we do not have) had evidently questioned the title as mis- 
leading, saying that it suggested the ‘“Revue des deux Mondes.” From Jacobsen’s letters, 
we gather that when Jacobsen clung tenaciously to his ‘“To Verdener,” Edvard Brandes 
had written him a second time, fearing that the author might become offended at this 
interference with his privileges. Thereupon Jacobsen replied: ‘‘Det vilde ganske vist ikke 
ligne mig synderligt at blive ‘fornermet’ paa de To Verdners Vegne. Tror du ikke ogsaa, 
at Titlen mindete mig om Revuen? Jeg havde nzr af Kaadhed kaldt det hele: To Verd., 
Roman af J.P.J.” (Breve fra J. P. Jacobsen, Kjgbenhavn, 1899, p. 92). It must be re- 
marked that Jacobsen, who was severely criticized for his formlessness, carefully avoided 
calling either Marie Grubbe or Niels Lyhne by the conventional designation “Roman.” 

Marie Herzfeld translated the Danish passage incorrectly, with a footnote that is sheer 
nonsense: “Es wiirde ganz gewif mir nicht sonderlich ahnlich sehen, wegen ‘Zwei Welten’ 
beleidigt zu sein. Glaubst Du, da® der Titel nicht auch mich an Revuen erinnere! Ich 
hitte aus Uebermut das Ganze fast: ‘Zwei Welt,’ Roman von J.P.J. genannt.” Footnote: 
“Gemeint sind die in Danemark sehr beliebten singspielartigen Stiicke, die in parodistischer 
Weise die Ereignisse des Jahres Revue passieren lassen.” (From the first edition.) An ab- 
breviation was translated literally, the spacing of “Roman” ignored, and the whole point 
of the orizinal lost. The Danish reviews poked fun at this German translation for this and 
other inaccuracies. Subsequent Diederichs editions then corrected the “Zwei Welt” to 
read: “Zwei Wit.” but the footnote has gone unchanged through the editions. 

Rilke fastened upon this mistranslation which he found in the first edition, and in time 
he construed it in accordance with his own method of interpretation. The tenacity with 
which Jacobsen insisted on his ‘Two Worlds” title was perhaps not unconnected with 
the “Zweiseelenmensch”’ that he was. 
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die man nicht geleistet hatte,” because it had not been faced and its 
agony overcome. Rilke thought that an unbroken memory, without 
waste stretches, might have saved him from the despair of his demands: 


Hatte man nur Arbeitserinnerungen von friih an; wie fest wire es unter einem; 
man stiinde. So aber sackt man jeden Moment wo hinein. Daf es auch in 
einem: Zwei Welt ist, das ist das Schlimmste. 


The “Zwei Welt” in Rilke is the dualism caused by the disparity between 
life-content and art-form. He mourns that there is still art and life in- 
stead of the unbroken continuity of art-life. His world is still full of 
antinomies. In his own eyes at least, he has not even reached the stage 
upon which Jacobsen stood, of using his tools in an effortless way. True, 
the “plein-air” technique discloses new vistas; the “sich-Sagen’’ of 
Worpswede changed, under Rodin’s example, to a simple ‘“‘Sagen”’ ;** 
now, in sight of Cézanne’s merciless truth-telling, Rilke wished, like 
Jacobsen, to “‘sit before Nature’: 

Damals (i.e. at the time of the Stunden-Buch) war mir die Natur noch ein 
allgemeiner Anla&, eine Evokation, ein Instrument, in dessen Saiten sich meine 
Hinde wiederfanden, ich saf noch nicht vor ihr. ...Ich bin auf dem Wege, 
ein Arbeiter zu werden.** 


He was learning to be “ein Arbeiter” from Cézanne, who “‘sat before 
Nature,” as Jacobsen had before him. Perhaps Rilke was thinking of 


Jacobsen’s dualism too, when he applied the “Zwei Welt’’ expression to 
his own state of mind, in a letter which deals so largely with the un- 
limited patience, tireless activity, and utter truthfulness of Cézanne, 
whose field of vision lies on another plane than the conventional one. 
Certainly it seemed a striking coincidence to Rilke, who had been think- 
ing “Zwei Welt,” when an acquaintance, standing with him before 
Cézanne’s pictures, uttered the same Jacobsen phrase (if Rilke quotes 
accurately) by which Jacobsen was identified in Germany. But Cézanne’s 
“Zwei Welt” is of another sort than Rilke’s or Jacobsen’s; it is the world 
of his vision and his painting on the one hand, and the world which 
could not see as he did and in which he was forced to live on the other 
hand—outer truth and inner truth. 

Georg Brandes had once, in a glowing description of Jacobsen, said 
that in his books there were ‘‘zwei Welten auf zehn Seiten,” a generaliza- 
tion taken up by the “Waschzettel” in Germany during the Jacobsen 


am Briefe 111, 349. 
™ Cf. Note 100 and Werke, 11, 341: “O alter Fluch der Dichter,” in which Jacobsen’s 
“eigner Tod” and Rodin’s objectivity are both represented. 23 Briefe m1, 377. 
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fashion around 1899. Marie Herzfeld had used it in that introduction so 
well-known to Rilke: “Jacobsen, der zwischen zwei Welten schwebte, 
weil er in seiner Empfindung Romantiker war und in seiner Ueber- 
zeugung Positivist.”’* 

Jacobsen lived all his life in two worlds, that of his poetry and the 
realistic world of phenomena. The child Niels Lyhne knew of the division 
between his mother’s imaginary kingdom, withia which he dwelt with 
such ecstasy, and his father’s quiet desire to find a more stationary 
resting-place: 
er konnte all’ die Poesie nicht ertragen, er schmachtete nach dem festen Boden 
des Alltagslebens wie ein Fisch, der in der heiSen Luft erstickt, nach der klaren, 
frischen Kiihle der Wogen schmachtet™* 


Niels, playing the game of imagining an utterly phantastic world in 
which he himself played the réle of the dream hero, grew tired of these 
flights and then sought out his father, whom he had rather despised 
within the rarer atmosphere of the dream world. It made Niels unhappy 
to fight this battle within himself: 


Es geschah auch, daf er miide wurde, daf seine Phantasie gar keine Farben mehr 
hatte. Er fiihlte sich dann ganz ungliicklich, fiihlte sich allzu klein und nichtig 
fiir jene ehrgeizigen Triume, ja, es erschien ihm, als sei er ein unwiirdiger 
Liigner, der sich frech den Schein gegeben hatte, das Erhabene zu lieben und zu 
verstehen, wihrend er in Wirklichkeit nur fiir das Niedrige fiihlen konnte, 
wahrend er das Alltagliche liebte und alle, alle niedrigen Wiinsche und Begierden 
in sich trug. . .¥ 


But in Niels Lyhne tiere is one paragraph which seems as though Jacobsen 
had written it of himself: 


Er war nicht so unangenehm aus einem Guf oder so riicksichtslos konsequent, 
wie es aussah, denn obgleich er mit der idealen Richtung der Zeit auf dem 
Kriegsfu8 stand und diese mit verurteilenden Namen benannte, so hatte er 
doch fiir das Ideale, Traumerische, Aetherische, fiir das blaublau Mystische, 
das unbegreiflich Hohe und schwindende Reine eine Sympathie, die er nicht 
fiir die mehr erdgeborene Richtung fiihlte, fiir welche er kimpfte, und an die 
er in den meisten Beziehungen glaubte.”’ 


It was the negative side of the idealistic dreamer Jacobsen, which, in 
time, alienated Rilke from him. Rilke had to overcome the “Zwei Welt” 
within himself, which Jacobsen never could. 

Long years later Rilke, concerned with the problem of finding ade- 
quate language for the prose which he employed to express the strange 


2% Diederichs, 1, xxxvii. 2% Niels Lyhne, pp. 40 f. 236 Thid., 47 f. 
337 Tbid., 112. 
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ideas of “‘Ur-Geriusch’™* and for the translation of hymns to the sun 
in all languages, revived the memory of “Zwei Welt”’ in a letter: 


(ich denke immer im Sinne von le soleil und Ja lune, und das Umgekehrte in 
unserer Sprache ist mir kontrar, so da ich immer machen michte ‘der’ groBe 
‘Sonn...’ und die Méndin!) Jacobsen schrieb einmal, es wire ihm unrecht 
gewesen, seine merkwiirdige Novelle, die an der Salzach spielt, ‘Zwei Welten’ 
zu nennen, es hiitte ihn immer wieder angetrieben, zu sagen: ‘Zwei Welt,’ so 
geht es einem oft, da man mit dem duferlichen Benehmen der Sprache uneins 
ist und ihr Innerstes meint, oder eine innerste Sprache, ohne Endungen, womég- 
lich, eine Sprache aus Wort-Kernen, eine Sprache, die nicht gepfliickt ist, oben, 
auf Stengeln, sondern im Sprach-Samen erfaSt—, mii£te nicht in dieser Sprache 
die vollkommene Sonnenhymne erfunden sein, und ist das reine Schweigen der 
Liebe nicht wie das Herz-Erdreich um solche Sprach-Kerne? Ach, wie oft 
wiinscht man nicht, ein paar Grade tiefer zu reden, meine Prosa im ‘Experi- 
ment-Vorschlag’ liegt tiefer, eine Spur weiter im Grunde, als die des Malte, 
aber man gelangt nur um eine minimale Schicht hinab, man bleibt im Ahnen, 
wie sich dort reden lieSe, wo das Schweigen ist.”° 


Rilke’s memory had, however, evidently played him a trick and had 
distorted the original Jacobsen letter almost beyond recognition. 

By 1920 the expression “‘Zwei Welt” had become a symbol of pene- 
trating to the core of language, of expressing ineffability, and of lapsing 
into silence more eloquent than speech. It is an interpretation that leads 
well on the way to Rilke the mystic, whose two worlds were the visible 
and the invisible, but it is no longer connected with Jacobsen’s two 
worlds. 


x 


CONCLUSION 


Niels Lyhne, Jacobsen’s story of a failure, much of it autobiographic, 
appeared in 1880 when he was thirty-three years old. It contains, as we 
have seen, Jacobsen’s positivistic confession of faith. He had struggled 
with it a number of years. He wrote it, as it were, to propitiate his 
conscience, though we can only guess, from his cryptic remarks, what 
further inner necessity compelled him to expose this vacillating young 
man with the dual nature as mercilessly as he did. On April 9, 1878, he 
wrote: “Dieses—das zweite—ist eine persénliche Rechenschaft, auf 
deren Ablegung ich geraten bin.’’° The confession of faith—idealistic 


%8 Werke, tv, 285. 

39 J. R. von Salis, op. cit., pp. 139 and 219 f. The letter was written to Frau Nanny 
Wunderly-Volkart, it is undated and was received in February, 1920. 

*0 Diederichs, 1, 254. 
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atheism—is, however, not the central theme of the book." Verisimili- 
tude was an important ingredient to Jacobsen: 

Es ist etwas darin, worauf ich viel Wert lege, naimlich dies eine, daf Personen, 
Charaktere und Aktion dinisch, dinisch und auf allen Punkten giinzlich dinisch 
sind; das kénnte ein geringes Verdienst zu sein scheinen; aber sieh dich einmal 
um in Buch auf Buch, und sieh, welche Bastarde zwischen einer dianischen 
Phantasie und fremden Vorbildern . . . jeden Augenblick hervorstechen.”” 


There was a storm of protest when the book appeared. Jacobsen had been 
certain that it would be misunderstood, and the complaints were vocifer- 
ous. The novel was called sad, melancholy, hopeless, sick. Jacobsen re- 
plied as well as he could to these accusations. He said that when an 
author confirmed the secret doubts that the reader himself held, the 
reading public turned angrily upon the writer and called him pessimist: 


Aber nicht der Dichter ist Pessimist ; der Leser ist es, der es zu werden befiirchtet. 
... Da& gewisse Leute glauben, Niels Lyhne sei des Verfassers Ideal oder blof 
aufgestellt als Muster zur Nachahmung, ist ja blo} eine Gewohnheit, durch die 
altere, naivere Literatur erworben.”*% 


When Niels Lyhne was at last completed, Jacobsen felt physically 
and mentally exhausted: “so leer und tot, als ob ich nichts mehr hitte, 
was ich sagen sollte, und es gehért viel dazu, mich lebendig zu machen.” 
Niels Lyhne was a stopping-place; it marked the end of a road; he had 
made his reckoning and he would henceforth embark on a new journey: 


Das Niachste muss etwas Lichtes und Leichtes und Prachtvolles werden, voller 
Lebensfreude und Laune, grofse festlich-komische Passagen hie und da, und ein 
bischen echte Wildheit, die in allen Winkeln pfeift.2“ 


But Jacobsen wrote practically nothing after that. Four years later he 
died. 

Malte Laurids Brigge is, in a limited way, an analogy to Niels Lyhne. 

The superficial fact that the setting is Danish, that it owes greatly to 
Denmark and to the author’s partiality for Jacobsen, reflects a great 
turning-point in Rilke’s art which was not visible until a long time later. 
It took Rilke over five years to write the book. It met precisely the same 
criticisms to which Jacobsen’s book had been subjected, and Rilke often 
had to defend himself in much the same manner: 
Die gute Ellen Key hat mich natiirlich umgehend mit dem Malte verwechselt 
und aufgegeben. . . . Kannst Du’s begreifen, da ich hinter diesem Buch recht 
wie ein Ueberlebender zuriickgeblieben bin, im Innersten ratlos, unbeschiftigt, 
nicht mehr zu beschiftigen?™* 


Rilke’s inner exhaustion was so complete that he thought for a time of 


%41 See Jacobsen’s letters of November 29, 1877, and February 12, 1878 (Diederichs, 1, 
241 f., 248 f.). %2 Thid., 295. 8 Tbid., 313. 4 Thid., 311. 
5 Briefe tv, 147. 
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abandoning poetry and becoming a physician. He had the great good 
fortune, however, to outlive Malte. 

In 1912, when Rilke was at the age at which Jacobsen died, he picked 
up the threads of Malte and the first two of the Elegies were born. Not 
until ten years after that, however, did the creative turning-point come 
in a completely constructive interpretation and a total acceptance of 
all the universe. Jacobsen could share in the despair of Malte; but he 
could have no hand in the reconstruction. 

There is a point at which Jacobsen’s positivism became unendurable 
to Rilke. Rilke did not at first see Jacobsen’s dualism, or, so long as it’ 
did not concern him vitally, he ignored it. It was the first Jacobsen with 
whom he was still enamoured when he set out to translate his poetry: 


Es gibt zwei Jacobsen . . . der Jacobsen, dessen Biicher, erfiillt mit Diiften und 
geheimen Tiefen, sich vor uns éffnen wie ein im Traum belauschter Wald. . . . 
Das ist der Jacobsen, dem ich mich in meiner Jugend mit einer Begeisterung 
ohnegleichen hingab. . . . Lange Zeit hatte ich den Plan, sein Bild zu entwerfen— 
das Bild des Dichters, der durch Worte wirkt, so wie ich in Rodin den Bild- 
hauer gesehen hatte, der durch Taten wirkte—und insbesondere eine wahrhaft 
wiirdige Uebersetzung seiner Gedichte zu schaffen.™¢ 


From the manuscripts here presented, we see what a variety of sub- 
jects Rilke found. There was landscape in profusion, that of the heath 
and the sea which Rilke loved best; in such a poem as “‘Ellen’”’ Jacobsen 
had chosen one of the poor in spirit, as Rilke did in “Die Stimmen”’ ;?*” 
Jacobsen had sung the glory that was Greece, as Rodin showed it in 
action; Jacobsen knew the poetry of the Bible, which Rilke had studied 
so intently; early Italian painting had inspired Jacobsen, as modern 
painting appealed to Rilke; Jacobsen had been passionately fond of 
roses, which was Rilke's favorite flower and in his estimation most en- 
dowed with life; and finally Jacobsen had created the marvelous ‘‘Gur- 
relieder.” Jacobsen had known of Michelangelo, who meant so much to 
Rilke, and had written a glorious “‘Arabeske”’ on the basis of a drawing 
which he had seen in Italy—the only translation of his which Rilke 
completed and published. 

The second Jacobsen was the one who had no comfort in the face of 
destruction and decay: 


Aber hinter diesem Dichter, eins mit ihm und doch verschieden, entdeckte ich 
tiach und nach ein anderes Wesen: einen kranken, verbitterten Mann, der im 
Grunde sehr ungliicklich war, der geneigt war, an allem zu zweifeln, und gegen 
den Tod und die Macht der Krankheit mit immer gehassigerem Spott ankimpfte, 
der schlieBlich dennoch besiegt wurde und nach und nach von sich selbst 
Abschied nahm.™48 


8 Maurice Betz, German version, op. cit., p. 187. “7 Werke, 11, 119 ff. 
“8 Betz, op. cit., p. 188. 
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To the Rilke of “Ich rihme” this Jacobsen had nothing more to give. 
To Rilke he was always the great poet who had written the song of the 
wood dove, the wonderful plaints of King Waldemar, and of the death 
of little Tove, and Rilke still quoted the lines in 1925: 

Mit Toves Stimme fliistert der Wald, 

Mit Toves Augen schaut der See, 

Mit Toves Liacheln leuchten die Sterne, 

Die Wolke schwillt wie des Busens Schnee. 

(Arnold’s translation) 


On the other hand to the Rilke who found an unbroken continuity in the 
realms of visible and invisible, death and life, Jacobsen presented an 
impossibly pessimistic face: 
Er hatte aber auch jene Anrufungen geschrieben, in denen eine erschreckende 
Leere gihnte und die ich nie ohne geheimes Befremden wiedergeben konnte: 

Ewig und ohne Verinderung 

ist das Leere nur einzig allein. 

Alles, was ist und war 

und was da strebt zum Sein, 

wird geweckt im Keimen und geboren, 

wechselt, altert, geht im Tod verloren.™* 


And over this stumbling-block Rilke let the years pass by, became en- 
grossed in other matters, and was unable ever to return to Jacobsen with 
the same intimacy. 

Jacobsen had failed Rilke during a crisis. Rilke never denied him, for 
they were blood brothers, with the same dangerous tendencies. Rilke 
appears defeated in Malte, and if he had lived only to be Jacobsen’s age, 
that would have stood as his last word. The silence that followed upon 
Malte was not as long as that which followed upon Niels Lyhne. Illness 
and death had perpetuated that silence for Jacobsen, who, outwardly 
was far more phlegmatic than Rilke and never suffered the constant 
torment of continual inner tension. In the Elegies Rilke took up all the 
unanswered questions of Malte, united the disparate elements. and out 
of the chaos of the human heart, living in constant danger, he created 
order and established a universe with meaning. The Elegies are a con- 
tinuation and conclusion of Malte but the realm of action is no longer the 
phenomenal world. It is a spiritual universe, and all the action is turned 
inward, in symbols taken from concrete, outer events. Temporal land- 
scapes and seasons pass imperceptibly into seasons and landscapes of 
the soul. In this unity—in which life and death, the visible and the in- 
visible, are equally real—Rilke removed himself completely from 


acobsen. 
J Lyp1A BAER 


Swarthmore College 
™® Idem. The poem Diederichs, 1, 418. 
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LXXII 
ROBERT BRIDGES’ CONCEPT OF NATURE 


HETHER because of a misunderstanding of the concept of evolu- 

tion or for some other reason, a change has apparently come in the 
attitude of poets toward nature. Mr. Beach in his recent book laments 
the decline of faith in the benevolence of nature and presents the general 
attitude of nineteenth-century poets toward it as a bridge between the 
age of faith and the age of disbelief.’ But since neither terminal is proved, 
his fundamental thesis, which he calls a tragedy of belief, is unconvinc- 
ing. The consequence of the acceptance of such a tragedy was clearly 
foreseen by G. K. Chesterton, who recently wrote: 
When first it was even hinted that the universe may not be a great design, but 
only a blind and indifferent growth, it ought to have been perceived instantly 
that this must for ever forbid any poet to retire to the green fields as to his home, 
or to look at the blue sky for his inspiration. . . . Even the nature-worship which 
Pagans have felt, even the nature-love which Pantheists have felt, ultimately 
depends as much on some implied purpose and positive good in things, as does 
the direct thanksgiving which Christians have felt. ... Poets, even Pagans, 
can only directly believe in Nature if they indirectly believe in God; if the second 
idea should really fade, the first is bound to follow sooner or later; and, merely 
out of a sad respect for human logic, I wish it had been sooner.” 


Clearly, the great poets like Wordsworth or the great pagans of earlier 
times meant something very similar when they spoke of the mysteries 
of Nature or the inspiration of the elemental powers. Some modern poets, 
however, make Nature herself seem unnatural and write as if all flowers 
were weeds. Seeing no design in nature, they are deserting it to write 
about machinery, ‘‘touching which nobody has yet disputed the Argu- 
ment from Design.’* It seems, then, that the most worthy ideas about 
nature are now on the defensive. 

Kant’s argument from design, to which Chesterton refers, is that only 
as we construe nature according to the needs of our reason does it 
appear beautiful and give disinterested pleasure.‘ That is, man’s exist- 
ence as a moral being necessitates the formulation of the highest purpose 
to which he can subject the whole of nature.’ Man himself must be 
supposed to be the final purpose of creation if he is to have a rational 


1 Joseph W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (New 


York: Macmillan, 1936), pp. 5, 16. 
2 The Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936), pp. 348-350. 


See also Beach, pp. 433-434. * Chesterton, op. cit., pp. 349-350. 
‘Immanuel Kant, Kritik of Judgment (London: Macmillan, 1892), trans. by J. H. Ber- 
nard, pp. xvi-xvii; 392. 5 Tbid., sec. 84, p. 361. 
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ground for holding that nature harmonizes with his happiness. Then, in 
acting in accordance with the freedom of his moral desire, man feels 
that he is acting in harmony with nature.® For, thinking of God as 
knowing all moral worth, we think that he is able to make all of nature 
accord with this highest purpose. This view of nature was well presented 
in the seventeenth century by George Herbert in his poem “Man”: 
Nothing hath got so farre 
But Man hath caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest starre. 
He is in little all the sphere. 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Finde their acquaintance there. 


For us the windes do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heav’n move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The starres have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sunne withdraws; 
Musick and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kinde 
In their descent and being; to our minde 
In their ascent and cause.” 


This concept of nature, which our reason demands, heals the apparent 
disparity between the natural and moral orders and makes the naturally 
beautiful a symbol of the morally good. For example, we bridge the gap 
between nature and our reason when, in common speech, we describe 
beautiful objects by names that seem to put a moral appreciation at 
their base, calling colors ‘‘modest”’ or a building “‘magnificent.’’* 

The importance of the teleological view of nature is that by arresting 
our reason, it makes us more susceptible to moral influences, leading us 
to ascribe to God as revealed in nature a final purpose and wisdom. 
But although the reason thus demands the positing of a purpose in 
nature, “a purpose in nature,” Kant said, is exactly as much as we know, 
not the divine purpose itself, which we should not be presumptuous 
enough to attempt to describe in terms of our human reason.® The 

* Ibid., sec. 86, pp. 370-373.—For this idea in Emerson, Carlyle, and Fichte see Beach, 
op. cit., pp. 351-362. 

7 The English Poems of George Herbert, edited by G. H. Palmer (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916), p. 116—The fundamental thought, of course, is not changed by our 


changed astronomical conceptions. § Kant, op. cit., sec. 59, pp. 248-252. 
® Ibid., sec. 68, pp. 288-291. 
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limitations of our reason keep us from unworthy ideas of God.'® Thus 
Kant used the teleological argument only as an auxiliary proof leading 
to or added to the moral proof, which alone supplies the conviction 
lacking in the other. He insisted to the last that they are two separate 
lines of reasoning and that the moral proof would stand if there were 
only mechanism in nature." But if man can identify himself with nature, 
he can feel behind him the mighty power of universal law. Then he 
feels that he is not alone, but, sharing in the power and glory of God, he 
can look to nature for an interpretation of his own faculties and behavior, 
for guidance and discipline.” 

Darwin’s evolutionary hypothesis does not necessitate doubting the 
argument from design,” for purposive operation on the part of nature is 
assumed in all biological investigations of life, growth, and reproduction. 
We cannot understand the production of a blade of grass except by the 
aid of this idea.* Scientists, of course, do not attempt to differentiate 
between the real laws of nature and the way we express those laws con- 
formably to the limits of our understanding.” As Kant said, we merely 
investigate nature according to the rules of our reason, for only then can 
we understand it completely.'* Hence modern poets are not necessarily 
scientific when they make grass “seem something merely scrubby and 
prickly and repugnant, like an unshaven chin.’’” Perhaps our difficulty 
arises from the fact that though we assume design in nature, we do not 
realize what that means and still tend to separate nature from the con- 
stitution of our own minds. Science has undoubtedly overemphasized 
the independence and objectivity of nature,'* as it has almost been forced 
to do in order to perform its unique function of collecting, classifying, 
and experimenting with its data. But that gives us no warrant for em- 
ploying the usual scientific concepts in dealing with the creative spirit 
and with moral problems. 

On the question of what concepts we should employ, the late Poet- 
Laureate, Robert Bridges, a practicing physician who became a philo- 
sophical poet, has made a unique contribution. He gives the fullest 
recognition to science at the same time that he finds the marvel of all in 
“ .. the reflective effort of mind that, conscious of itself,/Fares forth 
exploring nature for principle and cause.’"® The Testament of Beauty 


0 Thid., p. 394. 1 JTbid., pp. 418-423. 12 See Beach, op. cit., pp. 433-434. 

3 Kant, op. cit., sec. 75. 4 Loc. cit. 

8 See Roger W. Holmes, “Your Nature and Mine,” The Atlantic Monthly, cixt, no. 5 
(May, 1938), 698. 16 Kant, op. cit., sec. 68, p. 291. 

™ Chesterton, of. cit., p. 350. 18 See Holmes, Joc. cit. 

19 Poetical Works of Robert Bridges (London: Oxford University Press, 1936), p. 411. 

2° (New York: Oxford University Press, 1930). 
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has probably gone as far as any poem in reconciling the evolutionary view 
of life with philosophical idealism. Mr. Beach is somewhat disparaging 
of this poem,” but Selincourt writes that “no revelation of the poetic 
mind, so complete and so illuminating,” has appeared since Words- 
worth’s Prelude, and that “our century, at least, has not heard its like 
before.” Bridges very specially possessed the philosophy that inspires 
poetry. He explains in this poem how a true view of nature will keep the 
sources of poetic inspiration open. 
To begin with, Bridges conceives of the world as the emanation of 

Universal Mind: 

From Universal Mind the first-born atoms draw 

their function, whose rich chemistry the plants transmute 

to make organic life, whereon animals feed 

to fashion sight and sense and give service to man, 

who sprung from them is conscient in his last degree 

of ministry unto God, the Universal Mind, 

whither all effect returneth whence it first began.” 


Man is a link in the great chain of being, distinguished from the animals 
by his self-conscient mind. Bridges then probes the question of how far 
we can trust our reason, which has undoubtedly evolved slowly in the 
processes of nature: 

But still my thought went harking back 

on its old trail, whence Reason learn’d its troublous task 

to comprehend aright and wisely harmonise 

the speechless intuitions of the inconscient mind.” 


For if Nature or Universal Mind is the source of all the ideas which come 
to us through the senses, man is unable to create any ideas alone—the 
notion of a circle, for instance—and ideas are eternal essences or influences 
that cause our thought. The function of the reason is merely to co-ordi- 
nate these ideas; and man consists of the co-ordination of such ideas as 
he is able to receive and absorb, to make up his personality.” This co- 
ordination implies a measure of freedom, but the human mind is only 
an infinitesimal part of the Universal Mind, most of which lies below 
consciousness. And so, although by reason alone does man become con- 
scious of his spiritual destiny, Bridges believed that the reason should 


21 Op. cit., pp. 524-528. 

22 Ernest de Selincourt, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1934), 
pp. 207, 256. 

% The Testament of Beauty, Book tv, ll. 116-122.—Subsequent references to this poem 
are to book and line. %* Tbid., 1, 708-711. 

% Collected Essays Papers &c of Robert Bridges (London: Humphrey Milford, 1934), 
no. xxx, 250-251. 
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not be allowed to pervert the instincts but should co-operate with them, 
for in that way has Nature designed man’s spiritual ascent.** 

The chief instinct in its spiritual potency is the love of beauty, which 
is to Bridges ‘‘one of the great primaries, and more deeply implanted in 
us than our intellectual insight.’”” 


Beauty is the highest of all these occult influences, 
the quality of appearances that thru’ the sense 
wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of man.*8 


The highest function of reason, then, is to interpret in the light of spiri- 
tual intuition the ideas which come to it through the senses. Here Bridges 
differs from Aristotle, who made absolute intellect man’s guiding prin- 
ciple. The “arch-thinker’s heaven” could not move Bridges as could the 
beauty which affects the whole being and causes man to fall straightway 
in love with it.2? As Wordsworth suggested, something in the soul en- 
ables us to recognize beauty, and recognizing it, desire it.*° To see beauty 
and to love it are one and the same thing to Bridges. Flowers, for 
example, lily or iris, seem eternal, perfect, absolute in themselves, pat- 
terning heavenly beauty.*' It is through such spiritual influences that 
Nature has designed our upward climb, for we can rise through the right 
loving of terrestrial things to the contemplation of that Absolute Beauty 
which is the ultimate principle that man should live by.” Bridges’ 
creed is well summed up in lyrics like “I love all beauteous things’’ and 
“My eyes for beauty pine.’’* 

This belief in the guiding and uplifting power of beauty is not an 
idle fancy with Bridges but a conviction which he accounts for geneti- 
cally and historically. Considering the slow conquest of brain through 
“many thousand thousand years,” he finds it no wonder that in the days 
when Herakles strangled snakes in his cradle, anything in nature that 
opposed man was thought evil. But something in man, “as an artist 
born,” impelled him to devise a religion of hope to offset that evil: 


This quarrel of reason with what displeas’d his affections 
Was not amiss. The desire and love of beauty possess man: 
Art is of all that beauty the best outwardly presented; 
Truth to the soul is merely the best that mind can imagine.™ 


* See Selincourt’s summary of the poem, of. cit., pp. 236-244. 

” Bridges, Essays, xxx, 253. % Test. of Beauty, 11, 842-844. 

9 Tbid., 1, 904-921. 80 Prelude, 1, 544-558. See Beach, op. cit., p. 89. 

* Bridges, Essays, xxx, 248. ® For Bridges’ Platonism, see Essays, xxv, 183. 

% “Shorter Poems,” tv, 1 and 9.—All poems except The Testament of Beauty are cited 
from the Poetical Works, O.S.A., 1936, hereafter referred to as Works or W. 

* “Wintry Delights,” W., pp. 420-421. Cf. “Voltaire,” ibid., pp. 380-381. 
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Although some would disparage the emotional bias in this thought, the 
presenting of the world in that view which is most desirable to the mind, 
Bridges is here close to Kant, who declared that the reason compels us 
thus to assume as true the highest possibilities, to choose the nobler 
hypothesis. Man’s emotions and instincts, Bridges argues, have a right- 
ful place, being as much a key to truth as the reason. Hence “.. . the 
wise will live by Faith,/faith in the order of Nature and that her order is 
good.’’* 

However, we do not yet say unreservedly, “Beautiful is Nature.” 
Rather, she is “various, endless, and her efforts fertile in error tho’ 
grand in attainment.” So while we praise her order, we are compelled to 
select, and our choice condemns the remainder. Obviously, nature alone 
does not change wildernesses into gardens or compose the symphonies of 
Beethoven. As Bridges expressed it, nature scarcely observes “‘the spirit’s 
differentia.’’ Some “transcendental supreme interpreting of sense”’ alone 
can explain the ecstasies, raptures, and harmonies of music. Hence, 
although all of man was made by Nature, it is this selective principle 
that enables us to recognize Beauty.* 

How the reason learned to choose the best is the subject of The Testa- 
ment of Beauty. Bridges finds the chief expression of the primal energy 
in man to come through the instincts. The two principal ones he calls for 
the sake of discussion Selfhood and Breed. Bridges pictures them, after 
the manner of Plato’s Phaedrus, as the two horses of the chariot Man, in 
which the driver or guide is Reason. Selfhood is primarily a remorseless 
struggle for existence, yet in some manner a social interest has come from 
it. Even the wolves that hunt in packs and the cattle that herd together 
for protection show a germ of this higher principle. And the instinct of 
motherhood, which is ready to jeopardize its own life to ensure the safety 
of its offspring, becoming conscious in the human mind, has formed the 
model for our noblest altruism. War, it is true, may be Nature’s law, but 
motherhod is of all emotions the most inimical to war and is the type of 
all noble friendship.*” Social co-operation, motherhood, and friendship 
are all forms of Beauty which have developed out of the necessity of 
Nature as Reason learned to choose them as the best. 

In the same manner, Breed, originally Nature’s provision for the con- 
tinuance of the race, can be led through the influence of Beauty to as 
high a conception as Dante’s love of Beatrice. For sensuous Beauty is 
the mother of heavenly Love. In Eros & Psyche Bridges tells how 
Psyche’s loveliness drove earthliness out of passion and that men who 

% Test. of B., 1, 562-563. See Emerson, Nature, ch. 6, quoted by Beach, op. cit., p. 329. 

* W., pp. 421-422; see also “The Tapestry,”, ibid., p. 513. 

7 Test. of B., 11, 125-129. 
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mocked at God returned to praise the Best when they saw her.** Literary 
history also gives some evidence of how poetry has refined love, freeing 
it from the severe asceticism of the Essenes. The first outburst of beauty, 
Bridges explains, came in the pagan epics and romances, grudgingly ad- 
mitted by the church, which “christen’d and crown’d” British Arthur 
and all his knights. The second outburst came in the music of the 
Troubadours, to whom 

. .. some far glimpse of the heav’nly Muse 

had reach’d and drawn the soul by the irresistible 

magnet of love. .. . ** 


An Ideal of womanhood thus strove into outline as the chivalry of the 
singers blended with the worship of Mary to consecrate marriage, taming 
even the ancient Manichees. The desire of beauty is clearly the “mover 
and spring” of the soul; 

whence, in whatever his spirit is most moved, a man 

wil most be engaged with beauty; and thus in his “first love”’ 

physical beauty and spiritual are both present 

mingled inseparably in his lure: then is he seen 

in the ecstasy of earthly passion and of heavenly vision 

to fall to idolatry of some specious appearance 

as if ’twer very incarnation of his heart’s desire.*® 


And since man cannot separate brutal from spiritual, there is no hope for 
him but to “‘attune nature’s diversity to a human harmony,” and, 


realizing his will at one with all nature 
devise a spiritual ethic for conduct in life.” 


Beauty is thus the key word in Bridges’ philosophy of life. By showing 
how our ideas of beauty evolved out of natural selection and necessity, 
he bases beauty on observable pleasure and pain and makes its principle 
capable of being carried over into social life and morality, into education 
and economics. 

Freedom of the reason to choose Beauty involves, of course, freedom 
to choose the opposite. If reason, the controlling force of the animal 
instincts, is possessed of the true idea of beauty, man’s spiritual destiny 
is achieved, but when the reason is blind to its true purpose, those in- 
stincts are perverted. Then pleasure is often considered the foe of virtue, 
merely because man dwells too much on it, seeking luxuriously to enrich 
his conscious pleasure, as his reason permits him to do. In that way he 


8 W., p. 90. 3 Test. of B., m1, 634. 
 Tbid., 11, 797-803.—Cf. G. K. Chesterton on the Manichees, in his St. Thomas 
Aquinas (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1933), pp. 121-126. “ Jbid., m1, 828. 
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has invented vices unknown to brutes, thwarting Nature’s intention.” 
In one of his educational lectures Bridges said: 


If a man proceed onwards from earthly things by the way of wrong-loving, he 
may descend as it were by steps or degrees from ugly forms to ugly conduct, and 
from ugly conduct to ugly principles, until he finally arrives at the ultimate 
principle of all and learns what absolute ugliness is. And that is VuLGArity.® 


In his poem “‘To Robert Burns” he wrote that it would be easy to follow 
pleasure into sensual passion but that Eternal Mind meant pleasure to 
lead man upward through selection. Pleasure is but the fruition of health 
or might; it is what has survived the struggle. Reason now but approves 
“the gains of age-long inscience.”” Hence pleasure, as nature would have 
it, is an absolute good; it should not be banished but should be per- 
mitted to fulfil its original intention.“ 

How Nature impresses the spiritually responsive human mind with 
ideas of Beauty, which, giving pleasure, draw men upward, is the subject 
of some of Bridges’ most joyous and most musical poems. Nature in 
“The Tapestry” is the Universal Mind, which shapes ours unconsciously 
to knowledge of Beauty: 


Such is the joy of the eye, that dark conduit whereby 
the swift creative ray, offspring of heavenly fire, 

steals to the mind, wakening in her secret chamber 
vast potencies of thought which there lie slumbering 
in the image of God... 

. . . ever at every season in every hour and place 
visions await the soul on wide ocean or shore 
mountain forest or garden in wind and floating cloud. 


Almost every natural object contributes inspiration to the poet. The 
sun is invoked in his ““Morning Hymn’’ to stir his slothful blood to 
joyous enterprise. It becomes a symbol of Peace, Truth, and Beauty: 


Awaken, cheer, adorn 

Invite, inspire, assure 

The joys that praise thy morn, 
The toil thy noons mature.*® 


He describes Nature as 


... God’s fair tapestry 
the decorated room wherein my spirit hath dwelt 
from infancy a nursling of great Nature’s beauty 
which keepeth fresh my wonder as when I was a child.*’ 


Our response to Nature is neither mere “memoried thought” nor “‘pleas- 


#2 Tbid., tv, 406-433. 4 Essays, xxv, 185. 
“ W., pp. 384-388; Test. of B., tv, 430.  W., pp. 511-512. 
“W., p. 262. 7 W., p. 511. 
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“Jay in our skill to fray the Sun’s white-tissued ray.” No, 
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It is a deeper thrill, the joy that lovers learn 

taking divine instruction from each other’s eyes 

the Truth that all men feel gazing upon the skies 

in constellated Night—O God the Father of Heaven! 
‘“‘When I arose and saw the dawn, I sighed for Thee.’’** 


That the source of this joy is instinctive, lying deeper than our reason 
can probe, is suggested by the motions and songs of birds. Merely watch- 
ing the play of a parrot, Bridges, 

lost in the maze of all mystery and all knowledge 


felt how deep lieth the fount of man’s benevolence 
if a bird can share it and take pleasure in it.* 


Of “Asian Birds” he writes, identifying his thought with them: 


The motions of their flight Ah, could I this fair time 
are wishes of delight. so fashion into rhyme, 
Hearing their song I trace The poem that I sing 
the secret of their grace. Would be the voice of spring. 


He has the nightingales say, ‘‘Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts 
our dreams.’ And the larks’ songs “‘Dome us with joy as bright/As 
heaven’s best azure.’ Such joys come directly from Nature. Every 
spring seems more beautiful, as a “‘Virgin-mother clad in green’”’ in the 
poem “Late Spring Evening”’: 
. .. —O bounteous Spring, O beauteous Spring, 

Mother of all my years, thou who dost stir 

My heart to adore thee and my tongue to sing, 

Flower of my fruit, of my heart’s blood the fire, 

Of all my satisfaction the desire! 

How art thou every year more beautiful!® 


In “A Hymn of Nature’”’ the poet tells how man rejoices even in toil, 
drinking in laughter from the rocky rills. Many other experiences testify 
to the power of natural beauty to arouse spiritual emotion. 

Bridges often links 1atural beauty with human beauty. In comment- 
ing on Keats’s Endymion he wrote that in so far as Cynthia “‘is also 
actually the Moon as well as the Indian lady,—who clearly represents 
real or sensuous passion,—it follows that the love of woman is in its es- 
sence the same with all love of beauty.’ How beauty moves love is 
further expressed by Bridges in “The Growth of Love”: 





49 “Poor Poll,” W., p. 508. 5° W., pp. 307-308. 


*W., p. 512. 
82 W., p. 306. 53 W., p. 246. See also “Melancholia,” p. 375. 


8 W., p. 311. 
4 Fssays, tv, 85. 
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She loves me first because I love her, then 
Loves me for knowing why she should be loved, 
And that I love to praise her loves again. 

So from her beauty both our loves are moved, 
And by her beauty are sustained... . © 


Again, he says: 
. .. Love is Nature’s perfect art, 
And man hath got his fancy hence, 
to clothe his thought in forms of sense.** 


It is the beauty of Nature, in the widest interpretation of the word, that 
chiefly explains how man, undismayed by evil, has let his dreams flower 
in a conception of heaven, filled with “holy things and fair.” This is the 
basis of Bridges’ optimism. He concludes “A Hymn of Nature’’: 


Gird on thy sword, O man, thy strength endue, 
In fair desire thine earth-born joy renew. 

Live thou thy life beneath the making sun 

Till Beauty, Truth, and Love in thee are one.*” 


Bridges’ theory of the creative imagination was that natural influences 
work directly on the mind. Certain of his poems show in their imagery 
an unusually close identity between object and thought. He writes, for 
example: 

A song of my heart, as the sun peered o’er the sea, 
Was born at morning to me: 

And out of my treasure-house it chose 
A melody, that arose 

Of all fair sounds that I love, remembered together 
In one.... 


Though he cannot identify the exact source of his joy, he suggests many 
possibilities: ‘“‘waves of rustling wheat,”’ “‘a hum of bees,”’ “a high lark’s 
hymn,” “memory of my books,”’ and combines them all in the poem. 
How the co-ordination took place is suggested in the two closing stanzas: 
A ruby of fire in the burning sleep of my brain 
Long hid my thought had lain, 
Forgotten dreams of a thousand days 
Ingathering to its rays, 


The light of life in darkness tempering long; 
Till now a perfect song, 

A jewel of jewels it leapt above 
To the coronal of my love. 


5 W., p. 202. %& W., p. 339. | W., p. 405. 58 W., pp. 311-312. 
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Similarly, in ‘The Voice of Nature”’ the gale on the sea suggests words 
for his first mood: “In lofty thought strive, O spirit, for ever:/In courage 
and strength pursue thine own endeavour.” And thoughts of the inland 
Thames, mild, despising effort, just as perfectly suggest words for an 
opposite mood of peace.*® Bridges himself called attention to a poetic 
statement by Keats which he declared to be “unique in its bold and 
fanciful identification of versification with natural forms’’: 


In the calm grandeur of a sober line 
We see the waving of the mountain pine, etc. 


He seems to agree with Keats that “this ecstasy in Nature may have 
given origin not only to the music of verse, but to the poetic ideas of 
such myths as Psyche, Syrinx, and Narcissus.’’®® Such examples add 
special weight to Bridges’ statement that man’s faculty of creation is 
but Nature herself, though that statement may need explanation. 
Bridges’ theory of the mind is that as the bodily organs function auto- 

matically, responding to external stimulants, so ideas work out their 
own co-ordination in the mind, in that fluid sea 

in which all problems, spiritual or logical 

aesthetic mathematic or practic, resolve 

melting as icebergs launch’d on the warm ocean stream.®! 


A poet, then, does not think things out for himself, for the ideas think 


themselves out. Man’s vaunted faculty of artistic creation is but Nature 
herself who “‘will dance in her garden at the blossoming-time among the 
flowers of her setting.’ In composing poetry, the artist draws his natural 
imagery from the very same sensuous forms whereby his ideas found en- 
trance into his mind, thus linking up with the long tradition of art. 
Although the faculty of artistic creation is rare in man and not at his 
command, a genius is simply one who has the most of this right co-ordi- 
nation of the concepts in the mind. Since all stimuli come across the 
“misty march-land” between Matter and Mind, the co-ordination is in 
the unconscious mind, though it can be acquired “‘with reason’d purpose 
consciently”’ as when a learner trains his hand to viol or flute.™ However, 


They that in play can do the thing they would, 
Having an instinct throned in reason’s place, 
—And every perfect action hath the grace 

Of indolence or thoughtless hardihood— 

These are the best... . ™ 


5° W., p. 266. 6 Essays, tv, 95. “ Test. of B., 1v, 819-821. 
® Essays, xxix, 254. % Test. of B., tv, 785-786. 
* “The Growth of Love,” 1, W., p. 187. 
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Nobility of Soul, Bridges felt, does not consist of riches of Imagination 
or Intellect, but of Harmony of Mind, of a few fundamentals co- 
ordinated in purity.® The effect of Nature on the poet’s personality, 
therefore, is closely related to the richness and harmony of the receiving 
mind, which, in producing art, explores Nature for spiritual influences.* 

Bridges’ appreciation of the different stages through which one’s 
mind may grow in its attitude toward Nature is revealed in his remarks 
on “Tintern Abbey” and on Keats’s letter to Reynolds in comment on 
Wordsworth’s poem. The first stage is one of mere animal pleasure; the 
second, of passionate ecstasy in Nature; and the third, of reflective 
pleasure, i.e., pleasure accompanied by or inwoven with spiritual insight. 
He finds that Keats, in describing the third stage in his objective man- 
ner—‘‘Lo, I see afar,/O’er sailing the blue cragginess, a car’ etc.—has 
made his thought less absolutely clear than Wordsworth in his lines be- 
ginning “‘And I have felt/A presence that disturbs me with the joy” etc., 
but this is only because such ideas are hard to picture. Many people, 4 
Bridges adds, have mysterious feelings in the presence of natural beauty, 
moods that they cannot express in objective form.” 

Bridges himself becomes mystical in seeking to express the deepest 
meanings that Nature holds for him. “Joy, sweetest lifeborn joy, where 
dost thou dwell?” he asks in beginning one of his best poems. He does not : 
find that joy in hearing or seeing, no matter how closely he robs the night 
of mystery or the flowers of their delicacy. The heavens “and all the 
stable elements that guard God’s purpose mock us,”’ search as we may. 
Yet, in a moment, a divine intuition comes, inexpressible, and we realize 
that life and joy are one: 
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Then comes the happy moment: not a stir 
In any tree, no portent in the sky: 

The morn doth neither hasten nor defer, 
The morrow hath no name to call it by, : 
But life and joy are one,—we know not why,— 
As though our very blood long breathless lain 
Had tasted of the breath of God again. 4 





And having tasted it I speak of it, 

And praise him thinking how I trembled then 

When his touch strengthened me, as now I sit 

In wonder, reaching out beyond my ken, 

Poy Reaching to turn the day back, and my pen 
i Urging to tell a tale which told would seem 

if The witless phantasy of them that dream. 


i 
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: #4 % Essays, XX1x, 253; Test. of B., tv, 945-949, % Test. of B., m1, 1059. 
7 Essays, tv, 97-104. 6 W., p. 276. 
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This divinity which touches the heart is Truth, bringing more joy than 
earth can lend and living in memory through many dull days. Such joy, 
he feels, can never find adequate words. Whatever we touch, there lies 
beyond the best of art or nature 


The hope whereof our spirit is fain and fond: 
The cause of beauty given to man’s desires 
Writ in the expectancy of starry skies, 

The faith which gloweth in our fleeting fires, 
The aim of all the good that here we prize; 
Which but to love, pursue and pray for well 
Maketh earth heaven, and to forget it, hell.® 


Having once caught a glimpse of such joy, Bridges vowed a lifetime to 
its service: 
I will be what God made me, nor protest 
Against the bent of genius in my time, 
That science of my friends robs all the best 
While I love beauty, and was born to rhyme.” 


He conceived of this search for joy as a duty and thought the fairest 
work for poetry to be the winning of release from woes: 


For beauty being the best of all we know 
Sums up the unsearchable and secret aims 
Of nature, and on joys whose earthly names 
Were never told can form and sense bestow; 
And man hath sped his instinct to outgo 
The step of science; and against her shames 
Imagination stakes out heavenly claims, 
Building a tower above the head of woe.” 


In his poem “Voltaire” Bridges paraphrases a passage from Dante’s 
Hell showing the punishment given to those who were unkind to Mirth 
and unresponsive to Beauty. Voltaire’s wit and humor, he wrote, have 
“nigh the force of Nature” and “a sparkle of the Frenchman’s fun/Had 
rescued all their souls.” Again, in replying to a socialist’s objections to 
luxury, Bridges wrote, ‘‘ ’T was for heav’nly Pleasure that God did first 
fashion all thing.””* Even holy Religion, he says, attracts us with no other 
benefit in its picturing of Paradise. In sum, ‘“Howso’er man hug his 
care/The best of his art is gay.’’™ 

Like Kant in his Kritik of Judgment, Bridges gives to pleasure the 
honored position of mediator between knowledge and freedom of action. 
The theme of his masque Prometheus is man’s need of courage to accept 


 W., p. 219. 70 W., p. 218. 1 W., p. 191. 
” W., p. 380. 3 W., p. 432. 4 W., p. 296, 
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all the gifts of God and to use his reason to realize his hopes. The beasts, 
he says, refute our fear, going straight to their desire. Reason was given 
in vain if man uses it “to cry down/The unschooled promptings of his 
best desire.”’”* Though Nature is often unkind, the evils that we see 
may mislead us, and we should use love to cope with evil, not accepting 
it as God’s will. Bridges’ position here is close to Shelley’s in Prometheus 
Unbound. Both believed that evil can be overcome by loving-kindness 
and justice if man will but go confidently forth, trusting his dreams and 
his highest hopes. In Eros & Psyche Bridges’ message comes out in the 
admonition given to Psyche, almost discouraged with her many tasks: 


Stand firm! Stand firm! .. . 
Of such as choose despondency for guide 
Hast thou not heard what bitterest fate is sung?”® 


In “Amiel” he prophesies that the time will soon come when man will 
cease to take humbly upon himself the burden of all misery, judging 
himself the cause, but will replace his “logical idols,”’ the “stony goddess” 
of his first-born fancy, by sweet Hope, “Dreaming a day when fully, 
without curse or horrible cross/Thou wilt deign to reveal her vision of 
happiness.’’”? Such poems reveal the courage and forward-looking aspect 
of Bridges’ optimism. 

Various are the moods and joys of nature in Bridges’ poems. In 
his companion odes on “Spring” he balances country delights against 
city pleasures much as Milton did in “‘L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.”’ 
Sometimes nature enables us to forget the world of duty, correcting the 
folly of certain man-given tasks’ and delighting our unoccupied fancies. 
On a misty, dark day in January, nature enables the poet to praise God 
“for wintry works not understood” and to see “evil and good as one, and 
all as good.”’’® The dark ocean does not frighten him, for since childhood 
he has made the sea his friend until his spirit is too firmly established 
in joy to bow “tho’ all his tempests howl at me.’’®° Other moods are re- 
flected in poems like “London Snow,” for example, which has been widely 
praised and reprinted.* 

But perhaps the final test of Bridges’ faith in the benevolence of 
Nature is his handling of the question of evil. His general attitude is the 
idealistic one presented by Kant in his theory of the sublime. To Kant an 
attempt to reconcile evil with good in Nature shows a subjective pur- 
posiveness of our mind seeking its supersensible destination, as when the 
inrer spirit, by its own independence, triumphs over storm or catas- 
trophe.” Bridges believed that Nature must be studied in all its per- 


% W., p. 22 7% W., p. 173. 7 W., p. 441. 7 W., p. 253. 
7” W., p. 308. 89 W., p. 298. a W., p. 265. 82 Kant, op. cit., pp. 129-136. 
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spectives; and though none is wholly true in itself, we must find what 
reality we can by the elimination of contradictions.® As scientists, we 
examine the whole arras: 


... we study Nature, wrong side as well as right 

and in the eternal mystery of God’s working find 

full many unsightly a token of beauty’s trouble; 

and gain knowledge of Nature and much wisdom thereby . . . 
since without such full knowledge can no man have faith 

nor will his thought or picture of life be worth a bean.* 


He faced squarely the evil of the world without overstressing it or giving 
it any rights. He felt that only by faith can man save his soul, because 
as he grows in knowledge, he is likely to lose heart “at the inhumanity 
of nature’s omnipotence.’”’® But “‘to the enamour’d soul/evil is irrelevant 
and will be brush’d aside.”® 
Testimony of Bridges’ willingness to accept all the teachings of nature 
is given best, perhaps, in ‘“Wintry Delights.” There he writes that to 
ignore geologic records is to scorn blindly “the only commandments/By 
God’s finger of old inscribed on table of earth-stone.”’ He calls Galileo 
and Newton greater than Alexander and Napoleon, and, speaking of 
Leverrier’s discovery of Neptune, he exclaims, “Nil admirari! ’Tis surely 
a most shabby thinker/Who, looking on Nature, finds not the reflection 
appalling.”’*? Through geology and astronomy, he says elsewhere, Nature 
... doth half consent 

That man should guess her dreary scheme 

Lest he should live too well content 

In his fair house of mirth and dream. 


Yet Bridges always seeks hope through the apparent inexorableness of 
Nature and finds counterbalancing comforts: 


Days, that the thought of grief refuse, 
Days that are one with human art, 
Worthy of the Virgilian muse, 

Fit for the gaiety of Mozart.** 


This is Bridges’ usual attitude toward evil. 

He never blinks dishonestly the tribulation of man but seeks such 
solace as “‘brave distraction of thought may bring in further keen pursuit 
of knowledge.’’ Come se Quando is a dream of the search for the Final 
Cause, through all evil. His reason cannot understand storms that kill 
birds, earthquakes, nature’s strife, the use of science for destructive war, 


% Cf. Test. of B., m1, 1030-40. “W., p. 513. 
% Test. of B., 111, 978. 8 Thid., 1, 493-494. 
7 W., p. 413. 88 W., pp. 341-342. 
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the tears of all men from Adam to Christ. He almost concludes that 
Confusion is man’s Final Cause when he sees one like a prophet sent to 
warn the people crying “If there be any virtue, if there be any praise,” 
but the people stone him, for they cannot bear the mention of holiness.*’ 
Yet that hope is held out. Similarly, the Dirge in his ‘““Ode to Music” 
asks why man salutes the sun, stars, and flowers and calls them fair only 
to hide his face and pass away. Man strives to unravel the mystery of the 
universe, loves his kind, creates beauty, decrees that no evil shall be, and 
then he hideth his face and passeth away! Yet the poet’s final conviction 
is that the dead live, that they have conquered Hell each by the specia! 
grace of his delight and that they live in all who come after them, excel- 
ling by might of Heavenly love. 

Religion, he feels, has been evolved by wisdom with kind purpose to 
beautify our home in Nature.** And though the Reason reveals dark 
pictures at times, Bridges is still confident that the Reason can heal the 
wound which she gives.” His faith in immortality is based on his theory 
of mind. The Reason, as the idea of Order, rising to the awareness of its 
rank, will seek self-realization in the vision of God. Attracted by wisdom 
and beauty toward reverence for the Creator 


And First Cause, whose Being is thatt beauty and wisdom 
which is to be apprehended only and only approach’d 
by right understanding of his creation... , * 


man forms the habit of faith which some thinkers have styled The Life 
of Reason. This is the only true bond between man and God. For as 
conscience came from unconscient things, the same emergent evolution 
persists in our spiritual life until the personal co-ordination of the mind’s 
ideas may win 


... to Being higher than animal life, 

at thatt point where the Ring cometh upward to reach 
the original creativ Energy which is God, 

with conscience entering into life everlasting.™ 


Beauty is to Bridges the surest basis of faith in the goodness of Reality 
(or God) and the reality of Goodness (or God).* Imitation of beauty is 
innate in children, and similarly men, seeking their ideal in friendship, 
can press on to perfection through imitation of Christ; 


8° W., pp. 522-530. 9% W., pp. 397-399. 

"W., p. 380. "@W., p. 256. 

% Test. of B., tv, 1084-86. % Thid., 1v, 1264-67. 

% See Nowell C. Smith, Notes on “The Testament of Beauty,” (London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1931), p. 14. 
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for his humanity is God’s Personality, 
and communion with him is the life of the soul.” 





e,” > The Testament of Beauty, in the final analysis, is the Testament of God’s 
s.” 7 love, which Bridges found inescapable in the beauty of Nature. 
ic” J. GorpoN EAKER 
ily Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
# Test of B., 1v, 1392-93. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tim, 1211-12, 1364-66.) 


I. See Meeting of the Executive Council, PMLA, tiv (Sept., 1939), 
933-934. 

II. The Council voted by ballot on June 20, 1939, that William Allan 
Neilson be added to the Commission on Trends in Education as its 
chairman. [President Neilson declined with regret.] 

III. The Council voted by ballot on November 1, 1939, to accept the 
following recommendations of the Advisory Committee, made at its 
meeting on October 28, 1939: 


1. That the report of the Committee on Research Activities be accepted, but 
that the Editor of PMLA be directed to decline the request in Item 4, 

2. That Professor W. A. Nitze be appointed Trustee (vice Professor Crawford, 
deceased). 

3. That Dean H. G. Doyle be requested to assume chairmanship of the 
Committee on Trends in Education (vice W. A. Neilson, who declined). [Dean 
Doyle has accepted.] 

4, That, as a measure of affiliation with the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association, its proceedings (not to exceed four pages) be published in the 
annual Supplement of PMLA. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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By MILLettT HENSHAW AND COLLABORATING SPECIALISTS 


£sthetics and Literary Criticism. Anderson, A. H. ‘‘Notes on Plato’s Aesthet. 
ic.” Philosophical Review, xvi. 65-70. 

App, A. J. “The Poets Aren’t Sissies.”” Catholic World, cxi1x. 583-591. 

Arvin, Newton, “The Writer as Partisan.” Smith College Studies in Mod. 
Languages, xx1 (Oct., 1939-July, 1940). 1-5. (Essays contributed in Honor of 
Pres. William Allan Neilson.) 

Beiswanger, G. W. ‘‘The Aesthetic Object and the Work of Art.” Philosophi- 
cal Review, xtvu. 587-605. 

Chapman, E. See Mediaeval Latin Lang. and Lit. (below). 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. The Christian and Oriental or True Philosophy of Art. 
Newport, R.I. 

Kallen, H. M. “Beauty and Use: A Pragmatic Interpretation.” Philosophical 
Review, xtvm1. 316-322. 

La Driére, Craig. ‘‘Horace and the Theory of Imitation.”’ AJ P, Lx. 288-300, 

Post, L. A. “‘Aristotle and Menander.”’ Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Amer. Philological Assoc., LXIx (1938). 1-42. 

Rogers, W. H. ‘‘Form in the Art-Novel.’”’ Helicon, 11. 1-7. 

Spencer, T. “‘The Critic’s Function.” Sewanee Review, xtvu1. 552-558. 

Bibliographical. Berzunza, Julio. A Tentative Classification of Books, Pam- 
phlets, and Pictures Concerning Alexander the Great and the Alexander Romances 
from the Collection of Julio Berzunza. Privately printed. 

Osborn, James N., and Sawyer, Robert G. (eds.). Work in Progress 1939 in 
the Modern Humanities. Modern Humanities Research Association. 

Palfrey, Thomas R., Fucilla, Joseph G., and Holbrook, William C. 4 
Bibliographical Guide to the Romance Languages and Literatures, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Spargo, J. W. “‘Some Reference Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries: A Finding-List.” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
xxx. 133-173. 

Linguistics. Claflin, E. F. ‘‘The Voice of the Indo-European Perfect.” Lang, 
Xv. 155-159. 

De Lacy, P. H. “‘The Epicurean Analysis of Language.”” AJ P, tx. 85-92. 

Gray, L. H. Foundations of Language. New York. 

Kerns, J. A. ‘The Imperfect in Armenian and Irish.”’ Lang, xv. 20-33. 

Sapir, E. “‘The Indo-European Words for Tear.’? Lang, xv. 180-187. 

Sturm, Marthe. “A Case of Secret Language. The Benzorian Language.” 
Smith College Studies in Mod. Languages, xx1 (Oct., 1939-July, 1940), 209-220. 
(Essays Contributed in Honor of Pres. William Allan Neilson.) 

Shows that the phonetical products of ““Benzorian,” a child’s secret language, follow the same 
laws governing language in general. 

Sturtevant, E. H. “The Pronoun *so, *sd, *tod and the Indo-Hittite Hypoth- 
esis.”” Lang, xv. 11-19. 
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Swadesh, M., and Voegelin, C. F. “A Problem in Phonological Alternation.”’ 
Lang, xv. 1-10. 

Withington, Robert. ‘Verbal Pungencies.”” AS, x1v. 269-275. 

Romance Linguistics. Cross, E. “On Spanish mucho, Portuguese muito.” 
MLN, wut (1938). 600-602. 

Spitzer, Leo. See FreNncH, Section I. 

Woodward, C. M. Words for Horse in French and Provencal. (Language diss. 
no. 29 of Ling. Soc. of Amer.) Baltimore. 

Experimental Phonetics. (Contributed by S. N. Treviiio.) 

Ayearst, M. “A Note on Canadian Speech.” AS, xv. 231-233. 

Bender, J., and Fields, V. A. Phonetic Readings in American Speech. New 
York. 
Includes transcriptions made by authorities in every section of the United States. 

Black, J. W. “Effect of the Consonant on the Vowel.” Jour. Acoustical Soc., 
x. 203-205. 

“The Stability of the Vowel.” Quart. Jour. Speech, xxv. 52-57. 

Analyses of acoustic spectra show that the essential characteristics of the vowel remain stable. 


Borchers, O. J. “The Relation between Intensity and Harmonic Structure in 
Voice.” Psych. Record, 11. 59-67. 

Cable, W. A. “The [p] Vowel in American Pronunciation.” Quart. Jour. 
Speech, XXvV. 423-433. . 

Cama, K. H. “A Study of the Native Hindustani Melody Pattern and the 
Acquired English Melody Pattern with Special Reference to the Teaching of 
English in India.” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, xv. 
103-110. 

Davies, E. B. “Comments on Syllabic Structure.” Maitre Phonétique, No. 66, 
23-26. 

Delattre, P. “L’e muet dans la coupe syllabique.”” Frangais Moderne, vu. 
154-158. 

“Durée vocalique et consonnes subséquentes.”’ Mattre Phonétique, 
No. 67, 41-44. 

Dudley, H. ‘“‘“Remaking Speech.” Jour. Acoustical Soc., x1. 169-177. Also 
Proc. Nat'l. Acad. Sciences, xxv. 377-383. 

Describes the “‘Vocoder.”’ 

Dudley, H., Riesz, R. R., and Watkins, S. S. ““A Synthetic Speaker.”’ Jour. 
Franklin Institute, ccxxvu. 739-764. 

Also Bell Telephone System Monograph, No. B-1148. 

Dunn, H. K., and Farnsworth, D. W. “‘Exploration of Pressure Field around 
the Human Head during Speech.” Jour. Acoustical Soc., x. 184-199. 

Editors of American Speech. “A Petition to the President and Members of 
the Council of the International Phonetics Association.”” AS, x1v. 206-208. 
Pleads for special symbols for retroflex vowels. 

Eliason, N. E. ‘‘The Short Vowels in French Loan Words Like City, etc.” 
Anglia, txu1. 73-87. 
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Fairbanks, G., and Pronovost, W. ‘‘Vocal Pitch during Simulated Emotion: 
Science, LXXXVIII. 382-383. 

Pitch analysis of subjects simulating contempt, anger, fear, grief, and indifference. 

Funke, E., and Cowan, M. “German Phonograph Records.” E. F. Sprech. 
platte 1 A, die Vokale, 1 B, die Konsonanten; 2 A-B, Lustiges Deutsch, sever 
selections from the book of the same title. Obtainable from Dr. M. Cowan. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Gaudin, Lois. ‘‘Notes sur l’enseignement de la prononciation des voyelle 
francaises.”’ FR, x11. 220-223. 

Haden, E. F. “French Fricative Consonants.” AS, x11 (1937). 190-194. 
Based on radiographs and palatograms. 

Haugen, E. ‘Notes on Voiced ¢in American English.” Dial. Notes, v1 (1938 
627-634. 

Heffner, R-M. S. ‘‘Notes on the Length of Vowels.” AS, x11 (1937). 128-134 
Measurements reveal that the categories “long” and “short” are not justified for Americar 
English. 

Hudgins, C. V., and Di Carlo, L. M. ‘An Experimental Study of Assimila- 
tion between Abutting Consonants.’”’ Jour. General Psych., xx. 449-469. 

Kantner, C. E., and West, R. Phonetics: An Introduction to the Principles 0! 
Phonetic Science from the Point of View of English Speech. 4th ed. Madison 
College Typing Co., 1938. 

Reviewed by Wilke, Quart. Jour. Speech, xxv. 338-339. 

Kellog, E. W. ‘‘Reversed Speech.” Jour. Acoustical Soc., x. 324-326. 
Reversing the rotation of phonograph records provides a means for the analysis of speech 
habits. 

Knower, F. H. ‘‘Graduate Theses—An Index of Graduate Work in the Field 
of Speech.” Speech Monographs, v (1938). 1-15. 

Kuhn, E. G. The Pronunciation of Vowel Sounds: An Evaluation of Practice 
Material for College Freshmen. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 

Lewis, D. “‘The Construction of a Timbre Test.”” Psych. Record, 11. 115-136 
and Lichte, W. H. ‘Masking and the Perception of a Series of Suc- 
cessively Prominent Partials in a Vocal Sound. Jour. Acoustical Soc., x. 255- 
256. 

Lynch, Gladys E. “‘A Hatmonic Analysis of Hydrogen Tones.” Quart. Jour 
Speech, xxv. 57-62. 

McMillan, J. B. ‘Vowel Nasality as a Sandhi-form or the Morphemes -nt and 
-ing in Southern America. AS, xiv. 120-123. 

Moore, Paul. “Motion Picture Studies of the Vocal Folds and Vocal Attack.” 
Jour. Speech Disorders, 111 (1938). 235-238. 

Moses, E. R. ‘‘Palatography and Speech Improvement.” Jour. Speech Dis- 
orders, 1v. 103-114. 

Motion Pictures of the Vocal Cords. Films available from the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Northwestern University. 

Navarro Tomas, T. “El grupo fénico como unidad melédica.” Revista de 
Filologta Hispdnica, 1. 3-19. 
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Nystrom, C. L., and Leaf, R. “The Recording Machine as a Teaching 
Device.’ Quart. Jour. Speech, xxv. 433-438. 

Pardoe, T. E. “African Tonal Patterns... Extant in Present Day Afro- 
American Speech.” Proceedings of the Third International Congress of Phonetic 
Sciences, 388-389. 

Penzl, H. “Die Bedeutung moderner Dialektaufnahmen fiir Probleme des 
Lautwandels.” Proceedings of the Third International Congress of Phonetic 
Sciences, 251-258. 

“Phonetic Transcriptions.” AS, x1v. 44-46, 124-126, 202-205, 287-290. 
Includes selections phonographically recorded and a list of key words for all sounds in Ameri- 
can English in initial, medial, and final positions. 

Pressman, J. J. “Physiology of the Larynx: A Résumé and Discussion of the 
Literature for 1938.” Laryngoscope, xL1x. 239-259. 

Rositzke, H. A. “A Note on Finai Stops in General American.” Mattre 
Phonétique, No. 64 (1938), 64-66. 

““Vowel-length in General American Speech.” Lang, xv. 99-109. 
The phonemic distinction between “long’’ and “short” depends on quality rather than on 
length. 

Russell, G. O. ‘Physiological Cause of Voice Quality Difference.” Carnegie 
Institution of Washington Year Book, No. 37 (1938). 384-388. 

Schramm, W. L. “The Acoustical Nature of Accent in American Speech.” 
AS, x11 (1937). 49-56. 

Objective measurements in words and sentences. 

Sprague de Camp, L. ‘‘American Intervocal r-Sounds.”’ Mattre Phonétique, 
No. 67, 45-47. 

Sterne, T. A., and Zimmermann, H. J. “A Thyratron Inflector, Its Behavior 
with Certain Vowels and Its Use in Instructing Deaf Children.” Laryngoscope, 
xix. 708-736. Also Jour. Scientific Instrumenis, xv1. 334-336. 

Stevens, S. S., and Davis, H. Hearing: Iis Psychology and Physiology. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1938. 

Taft, R. B. “Use of Oscillograms in Studies of Voice.” Archives of Otolaryngol- 
ogy, XXvitr (1938). 999-1000. 

Thomas, C. K. “Chinese Difficulties with English Pronunciation.’’ Jour. 
Speech Disorders, tv. 255-259. 

Tiffin, J., and Steer, M. D. ““The Vigrograph: A Combination Apparatus for 
the Speech Laboratory.” Quart. Jour. Speech, xxv. 272-278. 

Trevifio, S. N. ‘‘Phonetics.”’ AS, xiv. 63-66, 151-153, 225-230, 311-315. 
Quarterly bibliographies of phonetics. 

Utzinger, V. A. “The Use of the Moving Picture Machine and the Recording 
Instrument in Teaching Speech. Quart. Jour. Speech, xxv. 9-12. 

Voelker, C. H. “An Investigation of Articulatory Occurrences in Formal 
American Pronunciation.” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, 
xIVv (1938). 65-72. 

“The Influence of Spoken and Written Material on the Phonetic 
Predominance.” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, xv. 77-80. 
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Wise, C. M. “Militarism and Pacifism among Phonemes in American Eng. 
lish.” Proceedings of the Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, 42- 
47. 

Wright, L. O., and Robe, S. L. “Final Consonant Plus n-Glide in Jalisco, 
Mexico,” MLN, rv. 439-442. 

Zipf, G. K. “Homogeneity and Heterogeneity in Language: In Answer to 
Edward L. Thorndike.” Psych. Record, 11 (1938). 347-368. 
and Rogers, F. M. ““Phonemes and Variphones in Four Present-day 
Romance Languages and Classicial Latin from the Viewpoint of Dynamic 
Philology.” Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, xv. 111-147, 


Includes tables of the phonemes of Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 


Medieval Latin Language and Literature. Buttimer, C. H. Hugonis de Sancto 
Victore: Didascalicon de studio legendi. A critical text. (Cath. Univ. diss.) 
Washington, D. C. 

Carmody, F. J. Physiologus Latinus. Editions preliminaires, versio B, Paris. 

Chapman, E. St. Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty. New York. 

Cioffari, V. ‘‘Fortune and Fate in the Elegia of Henricus Septimellensis.” 
RR, xx1x (1938). 311-321. 

Ellis, L. B. ‘‘The Relative Construction gui locus in the Peregrinatio ad Loca 
Sancta.” Univ. of Oregon Studies in Literature and Philology, No. 1, March, 
1939. 

Ennis, Sister M. G. The Vocabulary of the Institutiones of Cassiodorus. (Cath. 
Univ. diss.) Washington, D. C. 

Gillis, J. H. The Coordinating Particles in Saints Hilary, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Augustine. (Cath. Univ. diss.) Washington, D.C., 1938. 

Gimborn, D. T. The Syntax of the Simple Cases in St. Hilary of Poitiers. 
(Cath. Univ. diss.) Washington, D. C. 

Hauber, Sister R. M. The Late Latin Vocabulary of the Moralia of Saint 
Gregory the Great. (Cath. Univ. diss.) Washington, D.C., 1938. 

Heningham, E. K. An Early Latin Debate of the Body and Soul. New York. 

Inguanez, D. M. and Willard, H. M. Alberici Casinensis Flores Rhetorici. 
Montecassino, 1938. 

Johnson, R. P. Compositiones Variae, from Codex 490, Biblioteca Capitolare, 
Lucca, Italy. (Univ. of Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit., xxm1.) Urbana, II. 

Jones, C. W. Bedae Pseudepigrapha: Scientific Writings Falsely Attributed to 
Bede. Ithaca, New York. 

Jones, L. W. “Dom Victor Perrin and Three Manuscripts of Luxeuil.” 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, April, 1939. 

“The Script of Tours in the Tenth Century.” Speculum, x1v. 179-198. 

Kennedy, V. L. “The Summa de Officiis of Guy d’Orchelles,” Mediaeval 
Studies, 1 (1938). 

Laistner, M. L. W. “(Was Bede the Author of a Penetential?’? Harvard 
Theological Review, xxx1 (1938). 263-274. 

Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum Apostolorum et Retractatio. 
(Publications of the Mediaeval Academy, No. 35.) Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lowe, E. A. Codices Latini Antiquiores. Part m1. Italy: Ancona-Novara. 
New York, 1938. 

Lutz, C. E. Johannis Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum. (Publications of the 
Mediaeval Academy, No. 34.) Cambridge, Mass. 

Mathews, A. J. ‘‘The Case Against Case Endings in Prepositional Phrases in 
the Vita Eufrosine.”” Univ. of Oregon Studies in Literature and Phililogy, 1, 
March, 1939. 

Muckle, J. T. “The Influence of Cicero on the Writings of St. Ambrose.”’ 
Mediaeval Studies, 1 (1938). 

Post, G. “Three Letters Relating to the University of Paris.” Speculum, 
xiv. 478-482. 

Quynn, D. M. “The Provenance of MS. Lat. 1751 of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale.” Speculum, x1v. 490-491. ; 

Silk, E. T. “Boethius Consolatio Philosophiae as a Sequel to Augustine’s 
Dialogues and Soliloguia.”’ Harvard Theological Review, xxx. 19-39. 

Skiles, J. W. D. The Latinity of Arbeo’s Vita Sancti Corbiniani and of the 
Revised Vita et Actus Beati Corbiniani Episcopi Frigisingensis Aecclesiae. 
(Univ. of Chicago diss.) Chicago, 1938. 

Thorndike, Lynn. “Additional Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in 
Latin.” Speculum, x1v. 93-105. 

Mediaeval Literature. (General and Comparative.) Davidson, I. “Researches 
in Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry.” Jewish Quarterly Review, xx1x. 345-387. 

Ellinwood, L. The Works of Francesco Landini. (Publications of the Mediae- 
val Academy, No. 36.) Cambridge, Mass. 

Fisher, Fay. Narrative Art in Medieval Romances. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harrison, T. P., Jr. See ENG iisH, Section IV. 

Marshall, M. “Thirteenth-Century Culture as Illustrated by Matthew 
Paris.” Speculum, x1v. 465-477. 

Morey, C. R. “‘The Byzantine Renaissance.” Speculum, x1v, 139-159. 

Muller-Thym, B. J. The University of Being in Meister Eckhart. New York. 

Patch, Howard R. “Three Medieval Ideas.”’ Smith College Studies in Mod. 
Languages, xx1 (Oct., 1939-July, 1940). 159-173. (Essays Contributed in Honor 
of Pres. William Allan Neilson.) 

Schlauch, M. “The Allegory of Church and Synagogue.” Speculum, xiv. 
448-464. 

Thomson, S. H. “Three Anglo-Norman Translations of the Veni Creator 
Spiritus.” Medium Aevum, vut. 33-39. 

Thompson, J. W. The Mediaeval Library. Chicago. 

Arthurian Cycle. (Contributed by J. J. Perry.) 

Aurner, N. S. See ENGLIsH, Section v1, s.v. Malory. 

Brodeur, A. G. See ENGLIsH, Section v1, s.v. Romance. 

Davis, J. C. See Frencu, Section m1, s.v. Perlesvaus. 

Fisher, Fay. See Medieval Literature (above). 

Jackson, K. ‘““The Dododdin of Aneurin.” Antiquity, x11. 25-34. 

“Wallop.” Antiquity, x111. 105-106. 
Krappe, A. H. “‘Bendigeit Vran.” Etudes Celtiques, 111 (1938). 27-37. 
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“Sur l’épisode de la Ville Bralante du Perlesvaus.” ZFSL, txt. 404- 
408. 
Loomis, R. S. See ENGLISH, Section, v1, s.v. ». Malory, Romance. 
Introduction to Medieval Literature Chiefly in England; Reading Lisi 
and Bibliography. New York. 
McPeek, J. A. S. Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain. (Harvard Studies 
in Comp. Lit., xv.) Cambridge, Mass. 


See the chapter on Black Sails. 


Manly, J. M. See FRENCH, Section 11, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Newstead, H. Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance. New York. 

Nitze, W. A. and Taylor, A. “Some Recent Arthurian Studies.” MP. 
xxxvi. 307-312. 

Riedel, F. C. Crime and Punishment in the French Romances. New York. 

Roach, W. See Frencu, Section 11, s.v. Perlesvaus. 

Schlauch, M. See Medieval Literature (above). d 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Motives for Writing His Historia.” 
Proc. of the American Philosophical Soc., xx1x (1938). 695-703. 

“The Dates of the Arthurian Saints’ Legends.” Speculum, xiv. 345- 

365. 

Wilson, R. H. “Malory, the Stanzaic Morte Arthur and the Mort Artu.” MP, 
XxXxvul. 125-138. 

Wright, E. See ENGLIsH, Section v1, s.v. Gawain. 

Celtic Languages and Literatures. (Contributed by Roland M. Smith) 

Gottfried, R. “Irish Geography in Spenser’s View.” ELH, vi. 114-137. 

Hull, V. E. “Miscellanea.” Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, xx1. 319-338. 
Seven notes on Irish matters. 


Kerns, J. A. See Linguistics (above.). 
Rositzke, H. A. “The Nasal Aspirates of Welsh.” Zeitschrift fiir Celtische 
Philologie, xx1. 339-345. 
Tatlock, J. S. P. See Arthurian Cycle (above). 
East European. (Contributed by A. P. Coleman.) 
Birkenmajer, J. “Historia Karamizina a Stowackiego Lilla Weneda.” Polska 
Akademia Umiejetnosci, Krakéw. 
“‘Mieszaniny literacko-naukowe.” Przeglad Powszechny, Warsaw. 
Bryner, C. ‘The Political Philosophy of Yuri Krizhan ich.” The New Scho- 
lasticism, x111. 133-168. 
Coleman, A. P. ‘‘Slavonic Studies in the United States, 1918-1839.” Slavonic 
Review, xvii. 1-15. 
“‘The Literary Scene in Poland.” New York Times, April 9 and Oct. 8. 
“Three Representative Polish Poets.”” Books Abroad, x11. 161-163. 
“Ferdinand Goetel Today.”’ Books Abroad, x11. 420-423. 
A New England City and the November U prising. Chicago. 
“William James Linton and Adam Michiewicz.’”’ Nowy Swiat, New 
York, Dec. 31. 
“‘Hotd chichemu bohaterowi,” Jilustracja Polska, Poznan, March 12. 
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Kaun, A. “Maxim Gorky at Seventy.’ Books Abroad, x11. 286-287. 
“Vladimir Mayakovsky.” The American Quarterly of the Soviet Union, 
1. 3-22. 
“Maxim Gorky in Search of a Synthesis.’”’ Slavonic Review, xv. 
429-444. 
Klanéar, A. J. “‘Prevajske opazke.”’ Cankarjev Glasnik (Cleveland), 11. 240- 
242. 
—— (tr.) “Ivan Cankar, ‘Her Picture’.’’ Crossroad (Cleveland), 1. Summer, 
1939. 
(tr.) ““Dragotin Lontar, The Slovenes: A Social History.” Cleveland. 
Manning, C. A. “‘Koltsov, A Peasant Poet.” Slavonic Review, xv. 175-183. 
“The Battle of the Vistula.” Journal of the American Military In- 
stitute, 11. 14-25. 
“‘Poslanstvo Kosova Svetu.”’ Pravda, xxxv, No. 13441, June 28. 
“The Hilosophy of Chaadayev.” Anglican Theological Review, XX1. 
270-281. 
“The Orthodox Churches of the Balkans.” Review of Religion, tv. 
45-49, 
“The Historical Use of the Present Imperfective and the Present 
Perfective in Russian.” Lang, xv. 229-234. 
von Mohrenschildt, D. ‘‘The Russian Symbolist Movement.” PMLA, 
tu (1938). 1193-1211. 
Noyes, G. R., and Peacock. (tr.) ‘‘Oleszkiewicz.” Slavonic Review, xvu1. 490- 
494, 
Prince, J. D. Fragments from Babel. New York. 
Senn, A. “The Accentuation of Lithuanian -ybe.”’ Lang., xv. 189-193. 
and Niedermann, M. Wérterbuch der lituanischen Schriftsprache. 13th. 
installment. Heidelberg. 
Vernadsky, G. “‘O sostavye Velikoy Yasy.”’ Brussels. 
“Juwaini’s Version of Chingis Khan’s Yasa.’’ Annales de L’ Institut 
Kondakov, x1. 33-45, 
“On the Origins of the Antae.’’ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Lx. 56-66. 
“‘Lebedia; Studies on the Magyar Background of Kievan Russia.” 
Byzantion, x1v, 179-203. 
“Feudalism in Russia.” Speculum, xiv. 300-323. 
Yarmolinsky, A. “Studies in Russian Americana, I-II.’”’ Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, xu111, July and December. 
(tr.) with Baroness Moura Budberg. A Book of Short Stories by 
Maxim Gorky. New York. 
Folk-Lore. (Contributed by R. S. Boggs.) 
Anderson, Geneva. ‘Tennessee Tall Tales.”” TFSB, v. 51-65. 
Anderson, G. K. ‘‘Two Ballads from Nineteenth-Century Ohio.” J AF (1938), 
LI. 38-46. 
Arrowood, C. F. “‘There’s a Geography of Humorous Anecdotes.” TFSP, 
Xv. 75-84. 
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Barry, P. Folkmusic in America. New York. 

Bayard, S. P. “Witchcraft, Magic, and Spirits on the Border of Pennsy). 
vania and West Virginia.” JAF (1938), Lr. 47-59. 

Beckwith, M. W. Mandan-Hidates Myths and Ceremonies. (American Folk. 
ore Society Memoir, No. 32.) New York, 1938. 

Bishop, M. “The Ghost Sheep Dog.” TFSP, xv. 119-121. 

Blake, R. B. “Rose and His Story of the Alamo.” TFS P, xv. 27-41. 

Boggs, R. S. “A Folklore Expedition to Mexico.” SFQ, m1. 65-75. 

El] folklore y el panamericanismo.”’ Universidad Catolica Bolivariang 
(Medellin, Colombia), tv. 226-229. 

Botkin, B. A. “WPA and Folklore Research.” SFQ, 111. 7-14. 

Bowen, Anne. See ENGLISH, Section x1, s.v. Gregory, Lady. 

Brewster, P. G. “Folk Cures and Preventives from Southern Indiana.” SF0, 
11. 33-43. 

“Folksongs from Indiana.” SFQ, ur. 201-222. 

“Folktales from Indiana and Missouri.” Folklore, t. 294-310. 

“Riddles from Southern Illinois.” SFQ, 111. 93-105. 

“Rope-Skipping, Counting-Out, and Other Rhymes of Children.” 
SFQ, m1. 173-185. 

Buchanan, A. M. Folk Hymns of America. New York. 

Calhoun, G. M. ““Homer’s Gods-Myth and Miarchen.” AJP, Lx. 1-28. 

Campbell, Marie. ‘“‘Feuding Ballads from the Kentucky Mountains.” SFQ, 
mt. 165-172. 

“Funeral Ballads of the Kentucky Mountains.” SFQ, m1. 107-115. 

“Play Party Tunes and Fritter-Minded Ballads.” TFSB, v. 17-48. 

“Survivals of Old Folk Drama in the Kentucky Mountains.” JAF 
(1938), tr. 10-24. 

Carpenter, Margaret. ‘‘Whitewashing Song Sung by a Painter of English 
Ancestry in Wixom, Michigan.” J AF (1938), x1. 107. 

Cawley, F. Stanton. “Loki und Tek ptr, ein bisher unbekannter indoger- 
manischer Gott.” Beitrége zur Geschichte der deutschen sprache und Literatur. 
tx. 457-464. 

“The Figure of Loki in Germanic Mythology.” Harvard Theological 
Review, xxx11. 309-326. 

Chappell, L. W. Folksongs of Roanoke and the Albermarle. Morgantown, W. 
Va. 

Chase, Richard and Kay. ‘“‘Jack and the Bean Tree.” (the Jack tales No. 4.) 
SFQ (1938), 11. 199-202. 

and Kathryn. “Lucky Jack.” SFQ, m1. 21-24. 
“The Origin of the Jack Tales.” SFQ, m1. 187-191. 

Cobb, Lucy M. and Hicks, Mary A. ‘‘Why Brer Buzzard Vomits, and Why 
Brer Possum Faints.’”’ SFQ (1938), 11. 203-204. 

Cox, J. H. Traditional Ballads Mainly from West Virginia. New York. 

A supplement to the author’s Folksongs of the South. A second supplement appeared later in 
the year. 

Dobie, J. F. ‘“‘Rose and His Story of the Alamo.” TFSP, xv. 9-16. 
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“The Roadrunner in Fact and Folklore.”” TFS P, xv. 146-174. 

Doering, J. F. ‘“Legends from Canada, Indiana, and Florida.” SFQ (1938), 

. 213-220. 
and E. E. “Some Western Ontario Folk Beliefs and Practices.” J AF 

(1938), L1. 60-68. 

Dondore, Dorothy. “The Children of Eve in America; Migration of an An- 
cient Legend.” SFQ, ur. 223-229. 

Eddy, M. O. Ballads and Songs from Ohio. New York. 

Espinosa, A. M. ‘Otro romance espafiol tradicional.” Revista bimestral de 
la Universidad de los Andes, 11. 121-127. 

Espinosa, A. M., Jr. “‘More Spanish Folktales.” Hispania, xx. 103-114. 

Flanders, H. H., Ballard, E. F., Brown, G., and Barry, P. The New Green 
Mountain Songster; Traditional Folksongs of Vermont. New Haven. 

Funkhouser, Myrtle. “Folklore of the American Negro.”’ Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy (1937-38), xvi. 28-29, 49-51, 72-73, 108-110, 136-137, 159-190. 

Gable, J. H. See Encuisu, Section vi. s.v. Robin Hood. 

Gardner, E. E. and Chickering, G. J. Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Goodwin, Grenville. Myths and Tales of the White Mountain A pache. (Ameri- 
can Folklore Society Memoir, No. 33.) New York. 

Gordon, R. W. ‘‘American Folksongs.” Caravan, 1. 15-17. 

Hamer, M. L. “Anecdotes as Side Lights to Texas History.”” TFSP, xv. 59- 
74. 

Haugen, E. “Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads.” J AF (1938), Lr. 69- 
75. 

Hauptmann, O. H. “Spanish Folklore from Tampa, Florida, No. vir: Witch- 
craft” SFQ, m1. 197-200. 

Jackson, G. P. “Did Spiritual Folksongs Develop First in the Northeast?” 
SFQ, m1. 1-3. 

Knott, S. G. “The National Folk Festival—Its Problems and Reasons.” 
SFQ, mr. 117-124. 

Koch, F. H. American Folkplays. New York. 

Kunstmann, J. G. “The Bird that Fouls Its Nest.” SFQ, m1. 75-91. 

Kupper, W. T. ‘Folk Characters of the Sheep Industry.” TFSP, xv. 85- 
118. 

Lantis, Margaret. ‘The Mythology of Kodiak Island, Alaska.” JAF, 11. 
123-172. 

Linscott, E. H. Folksongs of Old New England. New York. 

Mason, J. A. “Brinton Anniversary.” J AF, ur. 106-107. 
On the hundredth anniversary of Daniel Garrison Brinton (1837-1899), who made notable 
contributions to the study of American folklore. 

Miller, O. K. B. Heroes, Outlaws and Funny Fellows of American Popular 
Tales. New York. 

Mockler, W. E. ““Moon Lore from West Virginia.” Folklore, L. 310-314. 

Moreau, H., Hanskins, E., and Lucero-White, A. Folkdances of the Spanish 
Colonies of New Mexico. Sante Fe, 1937. 
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Pound, Louise. “Sir Andrew Barton in Nebraska.” SFQ (1938), 11. 205-206. 
“Some Texts of Western Songs.” SFQ, m1. 25-31. 
Price, Robert. ‘‘New England Origins of Johnny Appleseed.” New Englanj 
Quarterly, x11. 92-94. 
Rickard, J. A. “‘Folklore as an Aid to the Teacher of History.”” TFSB, y. 
71-79. 
Rohrbough, E. G. ‘““How Jim Bowie Died.” TFSP, xv. 48-58. 
Sedillo-Brewster, M. Mexican and New Mexican Folk-Dances. Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, 1938. 
Schinhan, J. P. “Spanish Folklore from Tampa, Florida, vt: Folksongs.” 
SFOQ, 111. 129-163. 
Steiner, Arpad. See GERMANIC, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 5». 
Faust Legend. 
Storm, D. “The Pastor and the Serpent.” TFSP, xv. 122-133. 
Stroup, T. B. “Another Southern Analogue to the Mak Story.” SFQ, m1. 5-6. 
“Two Folktales from South-Central Georgia.”’ SFQ (1938), um. 207- 
212. 
Taylor, A. “Riddles Dealing with Family Relationships.” JAF (1938), 1. 
25-37. 
A Bibliography of Riddles. (Folklore Fellows Communications, No. 
126.) Helsinki. 
Taylor, Helen L. and Wolcott, Rebecca. ‘Items from New Castle, Delaware.” 
J AF, wt. 92-94. 
Thomas, J. B. Ballad Makin’ in the Mountains of Kentucky. New York. 
Thompson, Stith. “American Folklore after Fifty Years.’”’ JAF (1938), 11. 
1-9. 
“The International Organization of Folklore.” SFQ (1938), 1. 195- 
198. 
Tsanoff, R. A. “Folklore and Traditions in a Growing Society.’’ TFS P, xv. 
1-8. 
Wilson, A. S. “Pearl Bryan, ”SFOQ, ur. 15-19. 
Whatley, W. A. “A Mexican Folk Version of King Midas.” TFSP, xv. 134-136. 
Whiting, B. J. and others. ““The Study of Proverbs.” Modern Language 
Forum, xxiv. 57-83. 
Report of the Committee on Proverbs of the Group Comparative Literature m of the Modem 
Language Association of America. 
Whitman, William. “Origin Legends of the Oto.”’ J AF (1938), tr. 173-205. 
Yanh-na-ba (Elma Smith). ‘Navajo Sketches.”” TFSP, xv. 142-145. 
Zuber, W. P. “Rose and His Story of the Alamo.” TFS P, xv. 17-27. 
“Inventing Stories about the Alamo.”’ TFS P, xv. 42-47. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF ALLAN G. CHESTER 
AND ALFRED B. HARBAGE 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Austin, William M. “The Etymology of English big.” Lang, x1v. 249-250 

Ball, Alice M. Compounding in the English Language: A Comparative Review 
of Variant Authorities with a Rational System for General Use and a Comprehen- 
sive Alphabetic List of Compound Words. New York. 

Bolinger, Dwight L. “A Reconsideration of As and So.’’ English Jour. 
(College Ed.), xxvimt. 56-58. 

Burke, W. J. The Literature of Slang. New York. 

A bibliography, reprinted from the Bull. of the N.Y. Pub. Library. 

Daly, Bernardine A. “‘The Sources of New Words and New Meanings in 
English since 1800.”’ Classical J ournal, xxxiv. 488. 

Announces progress of a statistical survey. “At this early stage of the research . . . it is obvious 
that the majority of new words and new meanings in the language are of classical origin.” 

Dobbie, Elliott V., and Heflin, Woodfold A. “Bibliography: General and 
Historical Studies.”” AS, xtv. 59-63; 149-151; 222-224; 309-311. 

Downs, Lynwood G. “Intensive Adverbs and Intensive Prefixes in the West 
Germanic Dialects: A Lexical and Semantic Inventigation.”” Summaries of 
Ph.D. Theses, Univ. of Minn., 1. 168-172. 

Eliason, Norman E. “‘The Short Vowels in French Loan Words like city, 
etc.” Anglia, Lx. 73-87. 

Opposes Luick’s explanation and attributes the short vowel to a light stress on the second 
syllable. 

Ellis, Lowell B., Mathews, A. J., and Starr, William T. Three Studies in 
Philology. Eugene, Ore. (Univ. of Oregon Stud. in Lit. and Philology, No. 1). 

Ericson, Eston E. ‘Observations on New English Syntax.” Anglia, LXI. 
100-102. 

Notes on the conditional construction with did (did the matter stop here, . . .), the use of was 
in contrary to fact conditions, and the split infinitive. 

Gray, Louis H. Foundations of Language. New York. 

Griffith, R. H. ““Phenagling.”” MIN. tiv. 291-292. 

Hammett, E. A. ‘A Note for the NED.” MLN, tiv. 449. 

Words found in Dryden earlier than the date of first occurrence in the NED. 

Haugen, Einar. ‘‘Notes on Voiced T in American English.”’ Dialect Notes, 
VI. 627-634. 

Hench, Atcheson L. “Bibliography: Present Day English.”’ AS, x1v. 53-59; 
139-148; 217-222; 304-309. 

Hixson, Jerome C., and Colodny, I. Word Ways: A Study of Our Living 
Language. New York. 

Hultzen, Lee S. ‘‘Seventeenth Century Intonation.” Amer. Speech, x1v. 39- 
43. 
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Seventeenth-century editions of Charles Butler’s Rhetoric contain a chapter on intonatioy 
which anticipates the description of tune patterns by Arnold, Ward, Jones and other modem 
phoneticians. 

Kirk, W. H. “‘A Note on the Verb wage.” PQ, xvut. 83-85. 

An example of “stretching” a word, originally initiating an action, to cover a period of time. 

Kuhn, Sherman M. “The Dialect of the Corpus Glossary.”” PMLA, Liv. 1-19. 
Argues against the theory of dialect mixture and, without denying the possibility of local 
variations in Mercian, considers the main differences between the phonology of the Corpus 
Glossary and the Vespasian Psalter capable of explanation on chronological grounds. 

Landrum, Grace W. “The First Colonial Grammars in English.” William 
and Mary College Qu., x1x. 272-285. 

A survey of English grammars leading to that of Hugh Jones (London, 1724). 

Leopold, Werner F. See GERMANIC, Section 1, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

McColley, Grant. “Josephus Blancanus and the Adoption of Our Word 
telescope.”’ Isis, xxvimt (1938). 364-365. 

McKnight, George H., and others. A Grammar of Living English. New York. 

Malone, Kemp. “Some Linguistic Studies of 1937 and 1938.” MLN, ty. 
525-541. 

“Lingfield Again.” Anglia, Lx111. 65-66. 
Further discussion of this Surrey place-name. 

“Feud.” English Studies, xx1. 269-271. 
“We may conclude that the modern form of feud had its origin in a misreading... . and 
triumphed because the word, in the south, belonged to the written, not the spoken language.” 

Matthews, William. ‘‘South Western Dialect in the Early Modern Period.” 
Neophilologus, xx1v. 193-209. 

Merritt, Herbert D. The Construction amd xowod in the Germanic Lan- 
guages. Stanford Univ. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. v1, No. 2 (1938). 

Miller, Joan C. “Conversion and Fusion in Modern English: A Concise His- 
tory of the Scholarly Recognition of These Linguistic Processes.”’ Abstracts of 
Diss., Stanford Univ., x1v. 45-51. 

Noyes, Gertrude E. “‘Some Interrelations of English Dictionaries of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” PMLA, tiv. 990-1006. 

Penzl, Herbert. ““Kompromissvokal’ und Lautwandel.” Anglia, Lx11. 88-99, 
On the vowel in ast, grass, dance, etc. 

Perrin, Porter G. An Index to English. New York. 

Pyles, Thomas. ““Tempest in Teapot: Reform in Latin Pronunciation.” ELH, 
VI. 138-164. 

A history of the pronunciation of Latin in England from the Renaissance to the present day. 

Read, Allen W. ‘‘The Motivation of Lindley Murray’s Grammatical Work.” 
J EGP, xxxvim. 525-539. 

Fresh information on Murray, the circumstances leading to his writing the well-known gram- 
mar, his linguistic attitude, etc. 

Roberts, Murat H. ‘The Problem of the Hybrid Language.” J EGP, xxxviil. 
23-41. 

Sketches in broad, general outline the types of intermixture that result from the use of two 
languages in one community. 
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Robertson, Stuart. “‘British-American Differentiations in Syntax and Idiom.” 
Amer. Speech, X1v. 243-254. 

Rositzke, Harry A. “‘Vowel-length in General American Speech.”’ Lang, xv, 
99-109. 

Stunz, Arthur N. “ ‘Romantic’.” LTLS, April 8, 1939, p. 204. 

Records an adjectival use of this word earlier than any listed in the NED. 

Sullivan, Frank. “ ‘Swathie’.”” LT LS, June 24, 1939, p. 373. 

Points out that this word, listed in the NED, is a ghost created by a mis-reading of the word 
froathie in Middleton’s Witch. 

Wentworth, Clarence L. “‘Americanisms.’’ LTLS, Dec. 23, 1939, p. 743. 

On the words “spider” (frying pan), “keyman” (telegraph operator), and “wing” (mud- 
guard). 

Wentworth, Harold. “ ‘Sandwich’ Words and Rime-Caused Nonce Words.” 
West Va. Univ. Bull., Philological Studies, m1. 65-71. 

“Mr. Horwill and American Language Levels.”” PMLA, tiv. 624- 
627. 

Whitehall, Harold. Middle English i and Related Sounds: Their Development 
in Early American English. Baltimore. (Lang, supplement; Lang. Monograph, 
No. 19). 

“A Most Ancient Petition (PRO. SC 8, 192/9580).”” PQ, xvur. 306- 
310. 
Prints with commentary the earliest petition in English, dated 1344. 

“The Etymology of Middle English myse.” PQ, xvutr (1938). 314- 
316. 
Suggests plausibly ON. m9, a midge. 

“On the Etymology of ‘lad’.”’ PQ, xvi. 19-24. 
Proposes an etymology reconciling the more important explanations previously offered, and 
connects the word with the notion of ‘growing’ or ‘growth.’ 

Withington], R. ‘“Exaltre.” N&Q, ctxxvu. 475-476. 

On the meaning of “caste the exaltre” in Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Nottingham. 

Woolf, Henry B. The Germanic Principles of Name-Giving. Baltimore (Johns 
Hopkins Univ. diss.). 

See below, Section vu, s.v. Jonson, Neumann. 


II. VERSIFICATION 


Thompson, Elbert N. S. ‘“‘The Octosyllabic Couplet.” PQ, xvim. 257-268. 


The use and varied technique of the eight-syllable couplet from the Hous of Fame to the 
seventeenth century. 


See Section vu, s.v. Drama, Bernard; Section vit, s.2. Milton, Diekhoff. 


III. GENERAL 
Alpert, Leo M. ‘‘Naughty, Naughty!’”’ Colophon, New Graphic Series, No. 3, 
[pp. 47-54]. 
On the legal efforts to suppress obscene books. 


Anderson, Maxwell. The Essence of Tragedy, and Other Footnotes and Papers. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Anglo-German Bibliography for 1938.” JEGP, xxxvim. 258-277. 

Blair, Lawrence. A List of Churchwardens’ Accounts. Ann Arbor. 

Bond, Donald F., McDermott, John F., and Tucker, Joseph E. “Anglo. 
French and Franco-American Studies, 1938.” Romanic Rev., xxx. 151-186. 

Bond, Richmond P. ‘Some Early English Newspapers and Periodicals at 
Yale.” Yale Univ. Library Gazette, x11. 69-75. 

Brooks, Cleanth. Modern Poetry and the Tradition. Chapel Hill. 
Contents: Metaphor and the Tradition; Wit and High Seriousness; Metaphysical Poetry and 
Propaganda Art; Symbolist Poetry and the Ivory Tower; The Modern Poet and the Tradi- 
tion; Frost, MacLeish, and Auden; The Waste Land: Critique of the Myth; Yeats: The Poet 
as Myth-Maker; A Note on the Death of Elizabethan Tragedy; Notes for a Revised History 


of English Poetry. 

Burke, Charles B. “ ‘Writ in Water’.” Sat. Rev. Lit., xtx, No. 17, p. 9. 
Examples of the phrase in English literature. 

Essays Contributed in Honor of President William Allan Neilson. Northamp- 
ton, Mass. (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. xx1). 

The contributions pertinent to this bibliography are listed in their appropriate places. 

Ferguson, DeLancey. “(On Humor as One of the Fine Arts.” So. All. Qu., 
xXxxvil. 177-186. 

Gary, Lorena M. “Into the Known-Unknown, or Is Poetry Reflection in its 
Essence?” Poet Lore, xiv. 43-48. 

Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘Did Plato Banish the Poets or the Critics?” SP, xxxvi. 
1-19. 

Notes several apologists for Plato and offers an interpretation which looks in the same 
direction. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Katharine E., and Kuhn, Helmut. A History of Esthetics. 
New York. 

Holmes, John. The Poet’s Work. New York. 

An anthology of poets’ writings on poetry. 

Jones, Howard M. “What’s the Matter with Literary Scholarship.” Sat. 
Rev. Lit., xrx, No. 21 (Mar. 18, 1939). 3-4. 

Knight, G. Wilson. The Burning Oracle: Studies in the Poetry of Action. 
Oxford. 

Lee, Irving J. ‘“‘A Study of Emotional Appeal in Rhetorical Theory, with 
Special Reference to Invention, Arrangement, and Style.” Summaries of Doc- 
toral Diss... . Northwestern Univ., v1. 36-40. 

Mabbott, T. O. ““A Contracted The.” N&Q, cixxvi. 374. 

On the use of the thorn letter for quaintness and humor. 

McCarthy, Augustine. ““The Christian Poet as an Artist.” Catholic World, 
cCxLrIx. 300-305. 

MacLeisch, Archibald. ‘‘Poetry and the Public World.” Ati. Mo., cLxt. 
823-830. 


On the failure of modern poetry, English and American, to interpret our age. 
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McPeek, James A. Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain. Cambridge. 
(Harvard Studies in Compar. Lit., Vol. xv). 


A study of Catullus’s influence on English poets, as well as of imitations and translations. 


Mounts, David L. ‘‘The Validity of the New Humanist Criticism of Roman- 
ticism.”’ Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of So. Calif... . 1939, pp. 47-51. 

Muchnic, Helen. Dostoevsky’s English Reputation (1881-1936). Northampton, 
Mass. (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, xx, nos. 3-4). 

Muller, Herbert J. “Literary Criticism: Cudgels or Scales?”’ American Schol- 
ar, vil. 285-294. 

Osborn, James M., and Sawyer, Robert G. (edd.) Work in Progesss, 1939, in 
the Modern Humanities. N.p., May, 1939. (M.H.R.A., Bulletin No. 17A). 

Osborne, Lucy E. The Chapin Library: A Short-Title List. Portland, Me. 
The collection, at Williams College, includes some 500 incunabula, 1000 English books before 


1640, 1300 from 1640 to 1800, and 700 since 1900, besides over 3000 American and miscel- 
laneous items. 


Pitcher, Seymour M., and others (edd.) Two Creative Traditions in English 
Poetry, with an introduction by Norman Foerster. New York. 


An anthology of poems which show the influence of Hebraism and Hellenism. 


Schneider, Elizabeth. Aesthetic Motive. New York. 

Smith, James H., and Parks, Edd W. (edd.) The Great Critics: An Anthology 
of Literary Criticism; rev. and enl. ed. New York. 

Spargo, John W. A Bibliographical Manual. Chicago. 

“Some Reference Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: 

a Finding-List.”” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxx. Pt. 2 
(1939 for 1937). 133-175. 
Augments by about 150 titles the information offered in Besterman’s The Beginnings of 
Systematic Bibliography. 

Spencer, Theodore. “The Critic’s Function.’’ Sewanee Rev., xiv. 552-558. 

Stockwell, La Tourette. Dublin Theatres and Theatre Customs (1637-1820). 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

“Theses for the Year.” So. Ail. Bull., Vol. v, No. 2, pp. 4-5. 

Thompson, James W. The Medieval Library. Chicago. (Univ. of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science) 

Vann, William H. ‘‘On the Liberal in Literature.”’ Southwest Review, XxIv. 
472-474. 

Weiss, Harry B. “‘English and American Valentine Writers.”’ Bull. N.Y. 
Pub. Libr., xu. 71-86. 


A preliminary check-list. 
Wickenden, Helen S. ‘‘Of Literary Coteries.’’ Dalhousie Rev., x1x. 353-358. 
Woodruff, M. Dorothy. “Realism and Romance.” So. Ail. Qu., XXXVIII. 
293-296. 
See also GENERAL, s.v. Aesthetics and Literary Criticism. 
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IV. THEMES, FORMS, AND CHARACTER TYPES 


Coleman, Edward D. “The Jew in English Drama: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy.” Bull. N.Y. Pub. Libr., xii. 45-52, 374-378, 443-458. 

The first two parts of this extensive compilation appeared in 1938. 

Harding, Helen E. (ed.) Comparative Tragedies—Old and New. New York. 
Comparative studies, with texts of Hamlet, Electra, and Beyond the Horizon. 

Harrison, Thomas P. (ed.) The Pastoral Elegy: An Anthology. English trans- 
lations by Harry J. Leon. Austin, Texas. 

Ley, Willy. ““The Unicorn—Myth or Man-Made.” Frontiers, 1v. 50-54. 

Modder, Montagu F. The Jew in the Literature of England, to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. Philadelphia. 

O’Neill, Daniel J. ‘“Half-Pint Fiction.”’ English Jour. (College Ed.), xxv. 
40-43. 

A consideration of the short novel. 

Perry, Henry T. Masters of Dramatic Comedy and Their Social Themes. 
Cambridge. Mass. 

Rogers, Winfield H. “Form in the Art-Novel.” Helicon, 1. 1-7. 

Sholl, Anna McC. “Goose Flesh in Literature.”’ Catholic World, cL. 306-311. 
A brief survey of the ghost-story. 

Steiner, Arpad. See Germanic, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, s.». 
Faust Legend. 

Sypherd, Wilbur O. “Jephthah and His Daughter: An Introduction to a 
Study of Historical, Legendary, Mythological, and Cult Relations.” Delaware 
Notes (Univ. of Delaware), Twelfth Ser., pp. 1-18. 

Wolff, R. L. “Barlaam and Ioasaph.”’ Harvard Theo. Rev., xxx11. 131-139. 

See below, Section vu, s.v. Miscellaneous, Chew. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Bressie, Ramona. “Libraries of the British Isles in the Anglo- 
Saxon Period.” In Thompson, James W., The Medieval Library, Chicago, pp. 
102-125. 

Ryan, Alice M. A Map and Index of Old English Monasteries and Related 
Ecclesiastical Foundations, A.D. 400-1066. Ithaca. (Cornell Studies in English, 
XXVIII) 

Tuve, Rosemond. ‘‘Ancients, Moderns, and Saxons.” ELH, vi. 165-190. 

A fuller discussion than has previously been given to the beginnings of Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
ship in reformation polemic and its part in romantic medievalism. 

Aldhelm. Magoun, Francis P., Jr. “‘Aldhelm’s Diocese of Sherborne bewestan 
wuda.” Harvard Theological Rev., xxxt1. 103-114. 

Favors the interpretation “to the west of the (Hampshire) Weald.’’ 

Bede. Jones, Charles W. Bedae Pseudepigrapha: Scientific Writings Falsely 
Attributed to Bede. Ithaca, N.Y. 

Laistner, M. L. W. (ed.) Expositio Actuum A postolorum et Retractatio. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Mediaeval Acad. of Amer.) 
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Beowulf. Huppé, Bernard F. ‘‘A Reconsideration of the Ingeld Passage in 
Beowulf.” JEGP, xxxvut. 217-225. 
Opposes the interpretation of lines 2032 ff. as an historical present and defends the view that 
Beowulf is speaking prophetically. 
Lawrence, William W. “‘Grendel’s Lair.” J EGP, xxxvu. 477-480. 
A reply to W. S. Mackie, “The Demons’ Home in Beowulf,” JEGP, xxxvm (1938). 455-461. 
Magoun, F. P., Jr. “Zum heroischen Exorzismus des Beowulfepos.” Arkiv 
for Nordisk Filologi, tv. 215-228. 
Malone, Kemp. “Notes on Beowulf.” Anglia, tx111. 103-112. 
Textual commentary. 
“Hygelac.”” English Studies, xx1. 108-119. 
“We may conclude that Hygelac is properly identified . . . with Ch(1)ochilaicus of Gregory . . . 
and the Huiglauc...of the Liber Monstrorum... with the Hugleikr of Snorri and the 
Huglec of Saxo’s sixth book.’’ 
See GERMANIC, Section 11, Old Norse. 
Corpus Glossary. See Section 1, s.v. Kuhn. 
Harrowing of Hell. Crotty, Genevieve. “The Exeter Harrowing of Hell: A 
Re-interpretation.”” PMLA Liv. 349-358. 
An attempt to interpret (with a plausible emendation) the closing lines of the poem. 
Riddles. Konick, Marcus. ‘‘Exeter Book Riddle 41 as a Continuation of 
Riddle 40.” MLN, tiv. 259-262. 
Offers a plausible explanation of one of the puzzling features of the Riddles, consonant with 
bibliographical and source considerations. 
Ruin. Herben, Stephen J. ‘‘The Ruin.” MLN, tiv. 37-39. 
Offers the suggestion that the poem refers to the Roman wall. 
Hotchner, Cecilia A. Wessex and Old English Poetry, with Special Considera- 
tion of “The Ruin.”” New York (N.Y. Univ. diss.) 
Widsith. Malone, Kemp. “‘A Note on Widsith 76-78.” J EGP, xxxvut. 226- 
228. 
While admitting the inferiority of the lines, still sees no reason to discard them as an inter- 
polation. They can be defended on logical grounds. 
“Humblus and Lotherus.” Acta Philologica Scandinavica, x11. 201- 
214. 
On the relationship of personages mentioned in Widsith (ll. 119 ff.) and passages in Saxo 
Grammaticus and the Hervararsaga. 
“Becca and Seafola.”” ESt, xx. 180-184. 


Discusses the historical originals of the persons alluded to in Widsith. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Miscellaneous. Bressie, Ramona. “MS Sloane 3548, Folio 158.”” MLN, tiv. 
246-256. 
Publishes a library catalogue of the fifteenth century. 
Childs, Herbert E. “‘A Study of the Unique Middle English Translation of 
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the De Regimine Principum of Aegidius Romanus (MS. Digby 233).” Univ, 
of Wash. Abstracts of Theses, 11 (1937). 555-558. 

Dean, Ruth J. “Anglo-Norman Studies.” RR, xxx. 3-14. 
A review of work done, work in progress, and desiderata. 

Green, Victor G. The Franciscans in Medieval English Life (1224-1348). 
Patterson, N. J. (Franciscans Stud., xx) 

Loomis, Roger S. Introduction to Medieval Literature, Chiefly in England. 
New York. 

A brief reading list and bibliography. 

McColley, Grant, and Miller, H. W. “Saint Bonaventure, Francis Mayron, 
William Vorilong, and the Doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds.” Speculum, xu 
(1937). 386-389. 

Mayer, C. F. ‘“‘A Medieval English Leechbook and Its 14th-century Poem on 
Bloodletting.” Bull. of the Hist. of Medicine, vir. 381-391. 

Mead, H. R. “‘Fifteenth-Century Schoolbooks.”’ H LQ, 111. 37-42. 

Based largely on copies in the Huntington Library. 

Reinhard, John R. Mediaeval Pageant. New York. 

Robbins, R. H. ‘“‘Punctuation Poems—A Further Note.’”’ RES, xv. 206-207. 

Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘The Allegory of Church and Synagogue.”’ Speculum, 
xIv. 448-464. 

Thompson, James W. The Literary of the Laity in the Middle Ages. Berkeley, 
Calif. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Educ., 1x) 

Thomson, S. Harrison. Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States and 
Canada: Bulletin No. 14. Boulder, Colo. 

Thorndike, Lynn. ‘‘Additional Incipits of Medieval Scientific Writings in 
Latin.” Speculum, xiv. 93-105. 

Thurston, Ada, and Buehler, Curt F. Check List of Fifteenth Century Printing 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library. New York. 

Almanac. Robbins, Rossell H. “English Almanacks of the Fifteenth Century.” 
PQ, xvur. 321-331. 

Arma Christi. Robbins, Rossell H. ““The Arma Christi Rolls.”” MLR, xxxiv. 
415-421. 

Seven of the fifteen ME texts now known treating this theme are in the form of rolls. It is 
argued convincingly that in this form the poem with its accompanying illustrations was in- 
tended to be hung on the wall, presumably in church. 

Ballad. Anderson, George K. ‘“‘Two Ballads from Nineteenth Century Ohio.” 
JAFL, ut. 38-46. 

Records versions of “The Farmer Boy’’ and “The Glove and the Lions.”’ 

Cox, John H. Traditional Ballads, Mainly from West Virginia [mimeo- 
graphed]. New York, Nat’l Service Bur., Federal Theatre Project (Amer. 
Folksong Pub., no. 3). 

Gardner, Emelyn E., and Chickering, Geraldine J. Ballads and Songs of 
Southern Michigan. Ann Arbor. 

Contains versions of twenty-eight English ballads. 

See below, s.v. Robin Hood. 
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Body and Soul. Heningham, Eleanor K. An Early Latin Debate of the Body 
and Soul, Preserved in MS Royal 7 A III in the British Museum. New York. 
(N.Y. Univ. diss.) 

Publishes the text with a valuable study of the Royal debate both as an independent poem 
and as a part of the Body and Soul tradition. 

Brendan, St. Bowers, R. H. “‘The Middle English St. Brendan’s Confession,” 
Archiv, CLXxv. 40-49. 

Prints the text from Camb. Univ. Libr. Ms. Hh i. 12. 

Brunton. Devlin, Sister Mary Aquinas. ‘“‘Bishop Thomas Brunton and His 
Sermons.” Speculum, xiv. 324-344. 

Much new information on Brunton’s life and a study of the views set forth in his sermons. 

Chaucer. Birney, Earle. ‘‘The Beginnings of Chaucer’s Irony.”” PMLA, Liv. 
637-655. 

Examines all of Chaucer’s poems before 1380 for ironical touches and concludes that irony is 
characteristic of Chaucer from the beginning, though the vein becomes richer in his later 
work. 

Boughner, Daniel C. ‘‘Elements of Epic Grandeur in the Troilus.” ELH, 
vi. 200-210. 

Discusses changes which Chaucer made in Boccaccio in the light of the literary views of 
Dante, Boccaccio, and the medieval rhetoricians. 

Braddy, Haldeen. “Chaucer and Graunson: The Valentine Tradition.” 

PMLA, Liv. 359-368. 
Argues that Graunson’s poems possessed autobiographical significance; that Chaucer followed 
the Graunson tradition in his Valentine poems; and that Shirley was reporting valid opinion 
that the Complaint of Mars and the Complaint of Venus “apply to the love intrigue of John 
Holland and Isabel of York.” 


Bressie, Ramona. ‘‘ ‘A Governour Wily and Wys’.” MLN, tiv. 477-490. 
An account of William de Cloune, abbot of Leicester (1345-78), described by the abbey 
chronicler as “‘the most famous and notable hunter of hares among all the lords of the realm, 
so that the King himself, his son Prince Edward, and many lords of the realm were bound 
under a yearly pension to hunt with him.” The parallels with Chaucer’s Monk are numerous, 
but the author refrains from claiming the abbot as Chaucer’s actual model. 

Crow, Martin M. ‘‘ The Reeve’s Tale in the Hands of a North Midland Scribe.” 


Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1938, pp. 14-24. 
Analysis of phonology and morphology. 
Dempster, Germaine. ‘‘A Further Note on Dorigen’s Exempla.’”’ MLN. tiv. 


137-138. 
Estrich, Robert M. ‘‘Chaucer’s Prologue to the Legend of Good Women and 


Machaut’s Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre.” SP, xxxvi. 20-39. 


Shows that the resemblance in situation is fairly close in the two poems and that Machaut’s 
poem offers a closer source than either Deschamps’ Lay de Franchise or Froissart’s Paradys 
@’Amours. 

Hamilton, Marie P. ““Death and Old Age in The Pardoner’s Tale.” SP, 


xxxvi. 571-576. 
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“Echoes of Childermas in the Tale of the Prioress.”” MLR, xxxuy. 
1-8. 
The Prioress’s Tale and Prologue “either quote or refer to all the chief portions of the Mass 
for 28 December, Childermas or the Feast of the Holy Innocents.” 

Harris, Brice. ““Some Seventeenth-Century Chaucer Allusions.”’ PQ, xvin, 
395-405. (Some sixty allusons) 

Heilman, Robert B. ‘‘Three Modern Chaucer Allusions.” V&Q, cLxxvi. 117 

Horrell, Joe. ““Chaucer’s Symbolic Plowman.” Speculum, x1v. 82-92. 

The background of the plowman from contemporary historical and literary sources. 

Kenyon, John S. “Wife of Bath’s Tale 1159-62.” MLN, tiv. 133-137. 
Proposes a tranposition to improve the sense. 

Kuhl, Ernest P., and Webb, Henry J. ‘‘Chaucer’s Squire.” ELH, vi. 282- 
284. 

Citations indicating the honorable position of one who carved at the table. 

Lennox, William G. “John of Gaddesdon on Epilepsy.” Annals of Medical 
History, 3rd ser., 1. 282-306. 

A study of the theories of a medical authority alluded to by Chaucer. 

Mizener, Arthur. ‘‘Character and Action in the Case of Criseyde.” PMLA, 
Liv. 65-79. 

The character is Criseyde is conceived as fixed, not changing under the influence of circum- 
stances and not determining the action. Dramatic necessity determines the action and 
Criseyde’s behavior is merely consistent with her character. 

Patch, Howard R. On Rereading Chaucer. Cambridge, Mass. 

Pratt, Robert A. ‘“‘Chaucer and the Visconti Libraries.”” ELH, vi. 191-199. 
Suggests that Bernabo Visconti and his brother, who had excellent libraries, may have pre- 
sented Chaucer with copies of certain works made in their scriptoria. 

Sanderlin, George. “Quotations from St. Bernard in ‘The Parson’s Tale’.” 
MLN, tiv. 447-448. 

Two quotations not previously noted. 

Shanley, James L. “The Troilus and Christian Love.” ELH, vi. 271-281. 
Urges that the epilogue is a more integral part of the poem than has been commonly thought. 

Stillwell, Gardiner. ‘‘Chaucer’s Plowman and the Contemporary English 
Pesant.” ELH, vi. 285-290. 

Wager, Willis. “ ‘Fleshly Love’ in Chaucer’s Troilus.” MLR, xxxiv. 62-66. 
A fifteenth-century Disce Mori quotes a stanza from the Troilus to illustrate an exhortation 
against fleshly love and refers again to the poem as “sweet poison.” 

Chester Plays. Salter, F. M. “The Banns of the Chester Plays.” RES, xv. 
432-457. 

The first installment of a study of the two versions of the Chester Banns and the light they 
shed on the development of the cycle in its last hundred years. 

Coyfurelly. See below, s.v. Maniere de Langage. 

Disce Mori. See abeve, s.v. Chaucer, Wagner. 

Drama. Campbell, Marie. ‘‘Survivals of Old Folk Drama in the Kentucky 
Mountains.” JAFL, x1. 11-24. 
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The Christmas Play, the Plough Monday Play, and the Turkish Knight are among the 
survivals recorded. 

Kincaid, Sterling P. ““The Dramaturgics of the English Morality Plays and 
Certain Moral Interludes.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of So. Calif... . 1939, pp. 
43-46. 

Weary, Erica H. “‘The Staging of the English Mystery Plays.”’ Abstracts 
of Diss., Univ. of Calif. . . . 1939, pp. 52-57. 

Wells, Henry W. “Style in the English Mystery Plays.” JEGP, xxxvim. 
360-381. 

Distinguishes and illustrates three manners in the mystery cycles: the liturgical, the rhetori- 
cal, and the colloquial. The article is repeated (with minor differences) at pp. 496-524. 

Wells, Minnie E. ‘“‘The Age of Isaac at the Time of the Sacrifice.” MLN, 
tiv. 579-582. 

The tradition of Isaac as a man of thirty was well established in the Middle Ages. 

Gurney lyrics. Robbins, Rossell H. ‘‘The Gurney Series of Religious Lyrics.” 
PMLA, ttv. 369-390. 

Fourteen lyrics from a Gurney MS lost for some years from view. 

Henryson. Stearns, Marshall W. ‘“‘Robert Henryson and the Fulgentian 
Horse.” MLN, tiv. 239-245. 

Traces back to Fulgentius a tradition preserved in the Testament of Cresseid, descended 
through Pseudo-Bede. 

John of Salisbury. Pike, Joseph E. (tr.) John of Salisbury’s Frivolities of 
Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers. Minneapolis. 

Liber de Diversis Medicinis. Ogden, Margaret S. (ed.) The Liber de Diversis 
Medicinis in the Thornton Manuscript (MS. Lincoln Cathedral A.5.2). London, 
[1939 for] 1938. (EETS, 207) 

Lydgate. See below, s.v. Stokes, R. 

Lyric. Brown, Carleton (ed.) Religious Lyrics of the X Vth Century. Oxford. 
A collection of 192 lyrics, more than half of which are either printed here for the first time 
or are edited from better MSS. The volume completes the author’s projected series of three, 
and shows the same care and acumen that characterized the other two. 

Malory. Aurner, N. S. Malory—An Introduction to the Morte d’ Arthur. New 
York, 1938. 

Loomis, Roger S. ‘“‘Malory’s Beaumains.”” PMLA, Liv. 656-668. 

Questions Vinaver’s suggestion that Malory was recalling an exploit of Richard Beauchamp 
Earl of Warwick (fifty years before), cites seven earlier instances in romance of knights who 
appear in different colored armor in successive encounters, and proposes a derivation of the 
name Beaumains from Gauvains. 

Wilson, Robert H. ‘‘Malory, the Stanzaic Morte Arthur, and the Mort Artu.” 
MP, xxxvu. 125-138. 

Rejects the theory of a lost French version intermediary between the Vulgate text and the 
stanzaic Morte Arthur-Malory texts, and concludes that Malory followed the Mort Artu while 
remembering and eventually consulting the English poem as well. 

Maniere de Langage. Quynn, Dorothy M. “The Identity of ‘M. T. Coy- 
furelly’.” MLN, trv. 510-513. 
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Finds records of a canon of this name, either a Scot or an Englishman, among the archives 
of the University of Orleans and of the cathedral between 1393 and 1421, plausibly to be 
identified with the author of the Maniére (according to Stengel). 

Mannyng, Robert. Atwood, Elmer B. ‘‘Robert Mannyng’s Version of the 
Troy Story.” Univ. of Texas . . . Studies in English, 1938, pp. 5-13. 
An interpolation in Mannyng usually traced to Dares cannot be so accounted for. It comes 
probably in part from the Compendium Historiae Trojanae-Romanae or a text lying behind 
this. 

Matthew, Paris. Marshall, Miriam H. “Thirteenth-Century Culture as I]- 
lustrated by Matthew Paris.” Speculum, x1v. 465-477. 

Owl and the Nightingale. Huganir, Kathryn. ‘‘Further Notes on the Date of 
The Owl and the Nightingale.” Anglia, txur. 113-134. 
Re-affirms the date 1182-83 against the criticism of Tupper. 

Pearl. Chapman, Coolidge O. “Numerical Symbolism in Dante and the 
Pearl.’”’ MLN, tiv. 256-259. 
Number symbolism seems to the writer to be a conscious structural feature and to indicate 
familiarity with the Divine Comedy. 

Piers Plowman. Bloomfield, Morton W. ‘Present State of Piers Plowman 
Studies.” Speculum, x1v. 215-232. 

Huppé, Bernard F. ‘“‘The A-Text of Piers Plowman and the Norman Wars.” 
PMLA, tiv. 37-64. 
Attacks the conventional dating of the A-text at 1362 on the basis of Passus mr. 182-201, 
which the author interprets as an allusion to the campaign of 1373 with Alice Perrers in the 
réle of Lady Meed. Believes the date of composition ‘“‘must fall sometime between 1370-76.” 


Prayers in Verse. Robbins, Rossell H. ‘‘Popular Prayers in Middle English 

Verse.” MP, xxxvi. 337-350. 
Prints some thirty short pieces with commentary. 

“Private Prayers in Middle English Verse.”” SP, xxxvi1. 466-475. 
Surveys the prayers found appended to Horae and books of devotion, and prints a number 
not previously published. 

Robin Hood. Gable, J. Harris. Bibliography of Robin Hood. Lincoln, Neb. 
(Univ. cf Nebraska Studies in Lang., Lit., and Crit., No. 17). 

See Section 1, s.v. Withington. 

Romance. Ackerman, Robert W. “‘Armor and Weapons in the Middle Eng- 
lish Romances.” Research Studies of the State College of Wash., vu. 104-118. 

Brodeur, Arthur G. Arthur, Dux Bellorum. Berkeley, Calif. (Univ. of Calif. 
Pub. in English, Vol. 11, No. 7, pp. 237-283). 

Loomis, Roger S. “Chivalric and Dramatic Imitations of Arthurian Ro- 
mance.” Mediaeval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter (Cambridge), I. 
79-97, 

Nitze, William A., and Taylor, Archer. See GENERAL, s.v. Arthurian Cycle. 

Sacrament, Play of. Cutts, Cecelia. “‘The English Background of the ‘Play 
of the Sacrament’.” Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, 111 (1938). 369- 
371. 
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Speculum Misericordiae. Robbins, Rossell H. ‘“‘The Speculum Misericordie.” 
PMLA, ttv. 935-966. 
A fifteenth-century didactic poem of 976 lines edited from the Delamere MS. 

Stokes, R. Brown, Carleton. “See Myche, Say Lytell, and Lerne to Soffer in 
Tyme.” MLN. tiv. 131-133. 
The poem, sometimes assigned to Lydgate, is attributed in one MS to R. Stokys. Notes a 
number of persons of this name in the Patent Rolls, etc. 

Towneley Plays. Stroup, Thomas B. ‘Another Southern Analogue of the 
Mak Story.” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1. 5-6. 

Veni Creator. Thomson, S. Harrison. ‘‘Three Anglo-Norman Translations of 
the Veni Creator Spiritus.’ M A, viit. 33-39. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Don C. ‘“‘A Text from Nashe on the Latin Literature 
of the Sixteenth Century.” Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 
v (1937). 205-218. 

A survey of some Neo-Latin poems on the flea, gnat, etc., and paradoxical essays in praise of 
the gout, drunkenness, and the like. 

Baker, Courtland D. ‘‘Certain Religious Elements in the English Doctrine 
of the Inspired Poet during the Renaissance.” ELH, vi. 300-323. 

Baker, Herschel C. ‘Classical Material in Broadside Ballads, 1550-1625.” 
PMLA, Liv. 981-989. 

Baldwin, Charles S. Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice: Classicism in 
the Rhetoric and Poetic of Italy, France, and England, 1400-1600, ed. by 
Donald L. Clark. New York. 

Bowers, Fredson T. “‘Notes on Running-Titles as Bibliographical Evidence.’ 
Library, 4th series, x1x (1938). 315-338. 

Bush, Douglas. The Renaissance and English Humanism. Toronto. 

Four lectures given at the Univ. of Toronto: Modern Theories of the Renaissance; Conti- 
nental Humanism; English Humanism; Milton. 

Camden, Carroll. ‘Memory, the Warder of the Brain.’”’ PQ, xvmt. 52-72. 

A treatment of Elizabethan psychology of memory. 

Chew, Samuel C. “‘Time and Fortune.” ELH, vi. 83-113. 

The symbolism of Time and Fortune in Elizabethan literature illustrated by tradition and 
the graphic arts. 

Clark, Eleanor G. “Communication.” SAB, x1v. 57-59. 

Defines “fustian’’ in Elizabethan sense. 

Craig, Hardin, and others. ‘‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance.” SP, 
XXXVI. 253-432. 

Ferguson, Wallace K. ‘‘Humanist Views of the Renaissance.”” Amer. Hist. 
Rev., xtv. 1-28. 

A summary of the attitudes of the Italian humanists. 
Griffin, William J. “Tudor Control of Press and Stage.” [Univ. of Iowa] 
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Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees ..., no pagination. (Uniy. 
of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 378, Sept. 1, 1939.) Brief abstract. 

Guiney, Louise I. Recusant Poets, with a Selection from Their Work: I, Saini 
Thomas More to Ben Jonson. New York. 

Hudson, Hoyt H. “An Oxford Epigram-Book of 1589.” H LQ, mu. 213-217. 
Describes the pamphlet De Caede et Interitu Gallorum Regis, Henrici Tertii, Valesiorum 
Ultimi, Epigrammata, written by three anonymous Oxonians. 

“John Leland’s List of Early English Humanists.” H LQ, 1. 301-304. 
A Latin epigram celebrating the New Learning lists the English humanists, including Robert 
Widow, whose Latin poetry Leland admired but who is not usually mentioned by later 
historians. 

Kahin, Helen A. “Controversial Literature about Women: A Survey of the 
Literature of This Type with Special Reference to the Writings of the English 
Renaissance.” Univ. of Wash. Abstracts of Theses, 1 (1937). 575-578. 

Knappen, M. M. Tudor Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of Idealism. 
Chicago. 

Litchfield, Florence L. ‘‘The Treatment of the Theme of Mutability in the 
Literature of the English Renaissance: A Study of the Problem of Change be- 
tween 1558 and 1660.” Summaries of Ph.D. Theses, Univ. of Minn., 1, 164-168. 

McColley, Grant. ‘‘Nicolas Reymers and the Fourth System of the World.” 
Popular Astronomy, xtv1 (Jan. 1938). 1-7. 

Milligan, Burton A. “‘Rogue Types and Roguery in Tudor and Stuart Litera- 
ture” Summaries of Doctoral Diss. ... Northwestern Univ., vu. 14-18. 

Nungezer, Edwin. “The Use of the Contraction ‘y’ for ‘Thou’.” NV & 0, 
CLxxvit. 171-172. 

Instances of the contraction cited in books printed 1594-98. 


Price, Hereward T. ‘““Grammar and the Compositor in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” J EGP, xxxvur. 540-548. 


A spirited defence of the compositor against the charge that he did what he pleased with an 
author’s grammar. 

Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints. First Series. New York. 

Jan Van der Noot: Theatre for Worldlings. (New edition with bibl. note by William A. 
Jackson and intro. by Louis S. Friedland.) 

John Grange: The Golden Aphroditis and Grange’s Garden. (New edition with intro. by 
Hyder E. Rollins.) 

William Cecil: Execution of Justice in England (1583). (New edition with intro. by Franklin 
L. Baumer.) 

Schulz, H. C. “An Elizabethan Map of Wotten Underwood, Buckingham- 
shire.” H LQ, 111. 43-46. 

Taylor, Warren. Tudor Figures of Rhetoric. Chicago, 1937. (Univ. of Chicago 
abstract of diss.) 

Wheeler, Harold P. Studies in Sixteenth Century English Literature of Rustic 
Life. Urbana, IIl., 1938 (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.). 

Whitney, Edward A. “Erastianism and Divine Right.” HLQ, 1. 373-398. 


A study of English attitudes towards the church and the crown before the Council of Trent. 
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Williams, Arnold. “A Note on Pessimism in the Renaissance.’”’ S$ P, xxxvu. 
243-246. 

Emphasizes the changes in society and the sense of insecurity as furnishing a favorable soil for 

Williams, Franklin B., Jr. Elizabethan England. Boston. (Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts: Museum Extension Publ., Illustrative Set No. 1) 

Wilson, Elkin C. England’s Eliza. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Studies in 
English, vol. xx) 

A study of the idealization of Queen Elizabeth in the poetry of her age. 

Awdeley. See below, s.v. Fraternity of Vagabonds. 

Beaumont. Maxwell, Baldwin. Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Consists of seventeen studies, eight of them published for the first time. 

Bible. Hutson, Harold H., and Willoughby, Harold R. “The Ignored 
Taverner Bible of 1539.” Crozier Quarterly, xvi. 161-175. 

Emphasizes the influence of the Taverner Bible on later English versions. 

Breton. Robertson, Jean. “The Passions of the Spirit (1599) and Nicholas 
Breton.” HLOQ, mt. 69-75. 

A study of the relation of the printed work to the MSS of The Countesse of Penbrooks Passion, 
of which The Passions of the Spirit is a version. 

Caltha Poetarum. See below, s.v. Dymoke, Tailboys. 

Chamberlain, John. McCiure, Norman E. (ed.) The Letters of John Chamber- 
lain. 2v., Philadelphia (Memoirs of the Amer. Philos. Soc., x11). 

Complete edition of all extant letters (479), many hitherto unprinted or known only in ex- 
tracts, fully annotated and indexed. An introduction deals with Chamberlain’s life and the 
character of the collection. 

Chapman. Gilbert, Allan H. ‘“Chapman’s Fortune with Winged Hands: 
Supplementary.” MLN, tiv. 201. 

Smalley, Donald. ‘‘The Ethical Bias of Chapman’s Homer.” SP, xxxvi. 169- 
191. 

Chettle. See below, s.v. Dekker, Halstead. 

Cutwode, T. See below, s.v. Dymoke, Tailboys. 

Dekker. Eccles, Mark. ‘Thomas Dekker: Burial Place.” N&Q, ctxxvut. 157. 
Renunciation of administration to Thomas Dekker’s estate by his widow Elizabeth, Sept. 4, 
1632, printed from Act Books of the Archdeaconry of London (Vol. VI, f. 103”). 

Halstead, William L. ‘“‘Thomas Dekker’s Early Work for the Theatre: A 
Study in The Problems of Dekker’s Technique of Composition and Collabora- 
tion to December 22, 1600.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of So. Calif... . 1937, pp. 
35-39. 

“Dekker’s Arrest by the Chamberlain’s Men.” N&0Q, cixxvi. 41-42. 
A conjecture concerning the reason for the arrest in 1598. 

“Note on Dekker’s Old Fortunatus.’’ MLN, utv. 351-352. 
Old Fortunatus could hardly have had frequent, if any, performance on the public stage. 
Immediately revised for court performance it was printed soon after, and was doubtless 
considered outmoded for the London theatre audience. 
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“Collaboration on The Patient Grissill.” PQ, xvit1. 381-394. 

Casts doubt on the common view that Dekker did the Welsh scenes and offers a well-con- 
sidered distribution of shares to the three collaborators. 

Dennys, John. Scott-Thomas, H. F. “A Chaucerian (?) Fisherman.” MLN, 
Liv. 448-449. 

Drama. Adams, Joseph Q. “Hill’s List of Early Plays in Manuscript.” 
Library, 4th ser., xx. 71-99. 
Describes a list of MS plays made by Abraham Hill the antiquarian and preserved in Hill’s 
note-books in the British Museum. Many titles in the list are not otherwise known, and 
Dr. Adams attempts to identify them. 


Baker, Howard. Induction to Tragedy. University, La. 
A study in the development of form in Gorboduc, The Spanish Tragedy, and Titus Andronicus. 
Bernard, J. E., Jr. The Prosody of the Tudor Interlude. New Haven. (Yale 
Studies in English, xc) 
Bowers, Fredson T. ‘‘A Sixteenth-Century Plough Monday Play Cast.” RES, 
xv. 192-194. 
From a MS discovered in a chest in the church at Donington-in-Holland, Lincolnshire. 
Eliot, Samuel A. ‘‘The Lord Chamberlain’s Company as Portrayed in Every 
Man Out of his Humor.” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. xx1, 


Nos. 1-4, pp. 64-80. (Essays Contributed in Honor of President William Allan 
Neilson). 


Ewing, S. B., Jr. “Burton, Ford, and Andromana.” PMLA, ttv. 1007-1017. 
The influence of Burton and Ford on a late Elizabethan play. 

Halstead, W. L. ‘‘Note on the Text of The Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt.” MLN, tiv. 585-589. 


Believes the state of the text is not to be explained by piracy but represents copy taken from 
a shortened form of the play intended for a traveling company. 


Harbage, Alfred. “Elizabethan Acting.” PMLA, tiv. 685-708. 
Argues for the formal as opposed to the natural type of acting in Elizabethan times. 
Saleski, R. E. “Supernatural Agents in Christian Imagery: Word Studies in 
Elizabethan Dramatists.” J EGP, xxxvim. 431-439. 
Stoll, Elmer E. ‘‘Recent Elizabethan Criticism.” ELH, vr. 39-57. 


Supplements his article in the Sh. Jahrbuch by considering here Una M. Ellis-Fernor, Jacobean 
Drama, and M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy. 


Wells, Henry W. Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrights. New York. 


An analysis of major tendencies in the drama from 1576 to 1642, with biographical and 
bibliographical notes. 


West, Robert H. The Invisible World: A Study of Pneumatology in Eliza- 
bethan Drama. Athens, Ga. (Vanderbilt Univ. diss.) 
For abstract see Vanderbilt Univ. . . . Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939, pp. 34-35. 


Drayton. St. Clair, F. Y. ““Drayton’s First Revision of His Sonnets.” SP, 
xxxvi. 40-59. 


Shows the extent and character of the changes in the Idea, and offers plausible explanations 
from popular taste and factors in the poet’s life rather than from literary influences. 
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Dymoke, Tailboys. Hotson, Leslie. ‘“‘Marigold of the Poets.”’ Essays by 
Divers Hands, n.s. xvut (1938). 47-68. 
Internal evidence in the satiric poem Caltha Poetarum (1599) indicates that the “‘T. Cutwoode” 
of the title-page was Tailboys Dymoke, brother of Sir Edward Dymoke, the Queen’s Cham- 
pion. Records of a suit in Chancery reveal that Tailboys Dymoke was the author also of a 
lost poem, “‘Faunus his Four Poetical Furies,” satirizing his uncle, Henry, 2nd Ear! of Lincoln. 
Other documents indicate a closer relationship of Samuel Daniel to the Dymokes than has 
hitherto been suspected. 

England’s Helicon. McCusker, Honor. ‘‘England’s Helicon.”’ More Books, 
xiv. 403-409. 
Reviews the contents of Richard More’s edition of 1614. 

Fletcher. See above, s.v. Beaumont, Maxwell. 

Ford. Sensabaugh, G. F. “Ford’s Tragedy of Love-Melancholy.”’ ESt, 
Lxxim. 212-219. 
Burton’s influence upon Love’s Sacrifice. 
“John Ford and Platonic Love in the Court.” SP, xxxv1. 206-226. 
Traces Ford’s themes and ethical attitude not to Italian influence but to tendencies within the 
English court. 

Fraternity of Vagabonds. Chester, Allan G. ‘“‘The Date and authorship of 
The Fraternitye of Vacabondes.” MLN, utv. 347-351. 
Finds no evidence of a 1561 edition and considers Awdeley’s authorship uncertain. 

Greene. Lievsay, John L. “Robert Greene, Master of Arts, and ‘Mayster 
Steeven Guazzo’.” SP, xxxiv. 577-596. 
Greene shows familiarity with the Civile Conversatione throughout his career, but especially 
in Mamillia, Penelopes Web, and Farewell to Follie. 

McNeal, Thomas H. “‘The Literary Origins of Robert Greene.’’ SAB, xv. 
176-181. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Robert Greene (A Concise Bibliography). New York. 
(Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 8) 

Vincent, C. J. “Further Repetitions in the Works of Robert Greene.’”’ PQ 
xvi. 73-77. 
Extensive exemplification of Greene’s plagiarism from himself. 
“Pettie and Greene.”” MLN, tiv. 105-111. 
Records a number of clear borrowings from the Palace of Pleasure. 

Haughton. See above, s.v. Dekker, Halstead. 

Hawes. Anderson, Mildred. ‘‘The Influence of Renaissance Philosophy on 
Stephen Hawes.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of So. Calif. . . . 1936, pp. 38-39. 

Henslowe. Adams, Joseph Q. “Another Fragment from Henslowe’s Diary.’ 
Library, n.s. xx. 154-158. 
A fragment at the Folger Shakespeare Library records some of Henslowe’s dealings with 
Chapman and Dekker. 

Heywood, John. Cameron, K. W. “John Heywood and Richard Stonley.”’ 
SAB, xiv. 55-56. 
Identifies the recipient of a presentation copy of Heywood’s Works, 1562. 
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Withington, Robert. ‘‘Paronomasia in John Heywood’s Plays.” Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. xx1, Nos. 1-4, pp. 221-239. (Essays 
Contributed in Honor of President William Allan Neilson) 

Heywood, Thomas. See below, s.v. Painter. 

Holland, Philemon. Silvette, Herbert. A Short-Title List of the Writings of 
Philemon Holland of Coventry, Doctor of Physicke. Charlottesville, Privately 
printed. 

“Philemon Holland in Coventry.” Annals of Medical History, 3rd 
series, 1. 99-100; 196. 
Supplies evidence that Holland was in Coventry in 1587, eight years earlier than is usually 
supposed, and ten years before Cambridge granted him an M.D. degree. 

Hollyband. Austin, Warren B. “Claudius Hollyband: An Elizabethan School- 
master.”’ N&Q, cLxxvil. 237-240, 255-258. 

Hooker. Boughner, Daniel C. ‘“‘Notes on Hooker’s Prose.” RES, xv. 194- 
200. 

An analysis of some of Hooker’s rhetorical and stylistic devices. 


Jonson. Allen, Don C. “Ben Jonson and the Hieroglyphics.” PQ, xvu11. 290- 
300. 
On renaissance interests in hieroglyphics and Ben Jonson’s use of their imagined symbolism 
in his masques, with Ripa’s Iconologia as his source. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘‘Some Latin Doggerel Attributed to Ben Jonson. A 
Restoration.” N&Q, cLxxvi. 422-424. 


Neumann, Joshua H. ‘“‘Notes on Ben Jonson’s English.” PMLA, Liv. 736- 
763. 


A full and illuminating study of Jonson’s views on the English language correlated with his 
actual practice in such matters as coinages, inkhorn terms, overseas language, etc. Jonson’s 
position is very sane in spite of the fact that he is credited by the NED with the first instance 
of some 800 words. He recognizes usage as the ultimate authority in language. 

Short, R. W. “Jonson’s Sanguine Rival.” RES, xv. 315-317. 
States the claims of Daniel and Drayton to be considered the poet alluded to in Epistle xii, 
with their bearing on the date of the poem. 

See above, s.v. Drama. 

Lodge. Ringler, William. ““The Source of Lodge’s Reply to Gosson.” RES, xv. 
164-171. 
Evidence that “almost every important argument, quotation, and citation of authority in it 
is taken bodily from the Familiaria in Terentium Praenotamenta, by Jodocus Badius Ascensius 
(1462-1535), the French printer and scholar” (p. 165). 

Lyly. Austin, Warren B. “John Lyly and Queen Elizabeth.” N&Q, CLXXvI. 
146-147. 
Prints from Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 12507, fol. 140, a letter to the Master of Requests dated 
Feb. 9, 1604, on behalf of Lyly, proving that he had remained unrewarded during the life of 
Elizabeth. 


Boughner, Daniel C. “The Background of Lyly’s Tophas.” PMLA, Liv. 
967-973. 
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Gathers together the elements in the Latin miles gloriosus, the Italian capitano millantatore 
and pedante, and earlier English characters found in Lyly’s Tophas. 

Knight, G. Wilson. ‘“‘Lyly.” RES, xv. 146-163. 

A study of Lyly’s thought and manner, chiefly in the plays. 

Marlowe. Bakeless, John. ‘Christopher Marlowe and the Newsbooks.”’ 
Journalism Qu., xtv (1937). 18-22. 

Brown, Beatrice D. “Marlowe, Faustus, and Simon Magus.” PMLA, Liv. 

§2-121. 
Supports the theory of the influence of the Simon Magus tradition on the Faust legend by a 
number of striking particulars and establishes the probability that Marlowe was acquainted 
with the Acts of Peter (as in Caxton’s Golden Legend) and the Recognitions of Cyprian, thus 
accounting for the mixture of the heroic and the ignoble in Marlowe’s conception of the 
character. 

Hayes, James J. “‘A Rime-Index to Marlowe’s Poems and Plays with Con- 
clusions Therefrom.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for 
Higher Degrees .. . , no pagination. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 378, Sept. 
1, 1939.) Brief abstract. 

Wills, Mary M. “‘Christopher Marlowe and the Classics.” Abstracts of Diss., 
Univ. of So. Calif. . . . 1936, pp. 45-46. 

Massinger. Ball, Robert H. The Amazing Career of Sir Giles Overreach... . 
A History of the Stage. Princeton. 

The theatrical history of the character in England and America through three centuries. 

See above, s.v. Beaumont, Maxwell. 

Melbancke. Allen, Don C. “‘Melbancke and Gosson.” MLN, tiv. 111-114; 
398. 

Further instances of Melbancke’s appropriations. 

Mulcaster. Millican, C. Bowie. ‘‘Notes on Mulcaster and Spenser.” ELH, 
vi. 214-216. 

All the entries concerning Mulcaster and his family from the parish register of St. Laurence 
Pountney. Note on the pelican as the symbol of Corpus Christi College. 

Norton, Thomas. See below, s.v. Sackville. 

Painter. Bush, Douglas. ‘“‘William Painter and Thomas Heywood.” MLN, 
Liv. 279-280. 

Attempts to put an end to the erroneous listing of Painter’s sources, and notes that Hey- 
wood’s authorship of the modernization of Lydgate’s Life and Death of Hector (1614) has more 
than once been shown to be doubtful. 

Peele. Brooke, Tucker. “A Latin Poem by George Peele?” H LQ, m1. 47-67. 
Reprints from the Huntington Library copy the Latin poem Pareus (printed at Oxford, 1585) 
attacking Dr. William Parry, and attributed it tentatively to George Peele. 

Perkins. Dick, Hugh G. “The Authorship of Foure Great Lyers (1585).” 
Library, 4th ser., xx (1938). 311-314. 

Adduces additional evidence to support the attribution of this pamphlet to William Perkins. 

Peter Martyr. Ashton, J. W. “Peter Martyr on the Function and Character 
of Literature.” PQ, xvut. 311-314. 
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An English translation of the Commentary on Judges published in 1564(?) contains interesting 
remarks on the function of history, song, fables, etc. 

Phillips. Roberts, Charles W. An Edition of John Phillips’ Commodye of 
Pacient and Meeke Grissil. Urbana, 1938. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Plat. Trovillion, Violet and Hal W. (edd.) Delightes for Ladies, Written 
Originally by Sir High Plat, first Printed in 1602, London, England. Herrin, Il. 
(privately printed). 

Reprinted from the edition of 1627 with illustrations from edition of 1609. 

Raleigh. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Instructions to his Son and to Posterity. Reprinted 
by the Roanoke Island Historical Association, Manteo, N. C. 

Sackville. Watson, Sara R. “Gorboduc and the Theory of Tyrannicide.” 
MLR, xxxiv. 355-366. 

Points out parallels with Christopher Goodman’s How Superior Powers Oght to be Obeyd (1558) 
and contrasts the attitudes of Sackville and Norton towards the basis of royal authority. 

Seagar. Munsterberg, Margaret. ‘‘Seagar’s Metrical Psalter.’”’” More Books, 
xiv. 51-55. 

On Francis Seagar’s Certayne Psalmes select out of the Psalter of David, 1553. 

Shakespeare. Adams, Joseph Q. (ed.) The Passionate Pilgrim by William 
Shakespeare. New York (Folger Shakespeare Library Publications). 

Allen, Don. C. “Shakspere and the Doctrine of Cosmic Identities.” SAB, 
XIv. 182-189. 

Allen, Mozelle S. ‘“Broke’s Romeus and Juliet as a Source for the Valentine- 
Silva Plot in The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” Univ. of Texas... Studies in 
English, 1938, pp. 25-46. 

Shows that the resemblances to Broke in 7.G.V., often dismissed, are both numerous and 
definite. 

Allen, N. B. ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet Further Restored.’”’ MLN, tiv. 85-92. 
Discusses the propriety of following Pope in restoring a number of readings from Q,. 

Baine, Rodney M. “The Sagittary: A Note on Othello.” SAB, xiv. 226-231. 

Baldwin, T. W. “‘Shakespeare Facsimiles.”” LT LS, May 6, 1939, p. 265. 
On the pitfalls in the use of facsimiles, and particularly on three misreadings in the text of 
Troilus and Cressida in the Methuen facsimile of the First Folio. 

Barrell, Charles W. “‘Identifying ‘Shakespeare’.”’ Scientific Amer., CLx1I. 4-8, 
43-45. 

“Science in the Shape of Infra-red Photography and the X rays Brings to Light at Last the 
Real Man (Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford] Beneath the Surface of a Series of Paintings of 
the Bard.” 

Bartlett, Henrietta C., and Pollard, Alfred W. A Census of Shakespeare's 
Plays in Quarto, 1594-1709. Revised and extended by Henrietta C. Bartlett. 
New Haven. 

Baughan, Denver E. ‘“‘A Compliment to Sidney in ‘Hamlet’.”” N&Q, cixxvu. 
133-136. 

Boughner, Daniel C. “ ‘Red Wine and Rennish’.” SAB, xiv. 46-50. 
Affirms that more than a color distinction is implied in the passage in Merchant of Venice, 
mm, i, 35-37. 
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Bourland, Caroline B. “Of Men and Angels.” Smith College Stud. in Mod. 
Languages, Vol. xx1, Nos. 1-4, pp. 6-9. (Essays Contributed in Honor of Presi- 
> dent William Allan Neilson.) 

: Reasons favoring the punctuation of Q2 for lines in Hamlet, . ii. 

Brennecke, Ernest, Jr. ““Shakespeare’s Musical Collaboration with Morley.” 

PMLA, Liv. 139-149. 


) Believes in collaboration between poet and musician. John R. Moore offers “A Reply and a 
= Symposium” (pp. 149-152), to which Brennecke adds a rejoinder in the form of a “Post- 


> script” (p. 152). 
: Cain, H. E. “A Note on The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth.” SAB, 
» xiv. 51-54. 
On the connotations of “security” in 1, ii, 51-55. 
Clendening, Logan. “‘A Bibliographic Account of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
’ Controversy.”” Colophon, New Graphic Series, No. 3 [pp. 25-42]. 
Cole, John W. “Romeo and Rosaline.” Neophilologus, xx1v. 285-289. 
An interpretation in terms of Elizabethan “love-melancholy.” 
' Conklin, Paul S. “A History of Hamlet Criticism: Part I, 1601-1800.” Sum- 
| maries of Ph.D. Theses, Univ. of Minn., 1. 151-154. 
' Dowlin, Cornell M. “Two Shakspere Parallels in Studley’s Translation of 
Seneca’s Agamemnon.” SAB, xiv. 256. 
Relates to “Good wine needs no bush”’ (As You Like It), and ““When the hurly burly’s done.” 
(Macbeth.) 
Draper, John W. The Hamlet of Shakespeare’s Audience. Durham, N. C. 
A study of the supporting réles in the play. 
“The Jealousy of Iago.”’ Neophilologus, xxv. 50-60. 
— — “The Choleric Cassio.” Bull. of the Hist. of Medicine, v1. 583-594. 
‘Jaques’ ‘Seven Ages’ and Bartholomaeus Anglicus.”” MLN, tiv. 
273-276. . 
Believes Batman uppon Bartolome (1582) was Shakespeare’s direct source. 
“‘Bastardy in Shakespeare’s Plays.” Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Ltxxiv 
(1938). 123-136. 
“Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, A Study in Renaissance Psychology.”’ 
West Virginia Univ. Bulletin, Philological Studies, 11. 22-36. 
“Falstaff’s Robin and Other Pages.” SP, xxxvi. 476-490. 
“‘Shakespeare’s ‘Star-Crossed Lovers’.” RES, xv, 16-34. 
An interpretation of Romeo and Juliet in the light of astrological and other pseudo-scientific 
ideas of Shakespeare’s day. 
Dunlap, A. R. “What Purgative Drug?” MLN, tiv. 92-94. 
The reading Cyme (Macbeth, v. iii. 55), commonly taken as senna, is more probably Tyme 
(thyme), considered a purgative in Shakespeare’s day. 
Dunn, Esther C. Shakespeare in America. New York. 
Elliott, G. R. ‘Weirdness in The Comedy of Errors.’ Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
Ix. 95-106. 
Everett, A. L. ‘““Shakespere in 1596.” SAB, xiv. 144-157. 
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A biographical reconstruction. 

Feely, Joseph M. Shakespere’s Maze Further Deciphered. Rochester, N. \. 
(privately printed). 

Graham, Paul G. “‘Hebbel’s Study of King Lear.” Smith College Studies ix 
Modern Languages, Vol. xx1, Nos. 1-4, pp.'81-90. (Essays Contributed in Hono 
of President William Allen Neilson.) 

Guttman, Selma. ‘‘The Fencing Bout in Hamlet.”” SAB, xtv. 86-100. 

Hannigan, John E. “Shylock and Portia.” SAB, xv. 169-175. 

Hastings, William T. “Shakspere’s Part in Pericles.” SAB, xtv. 67-85. 
““*The Fourth Forger’: A Supplemental Minority Report.” S48 
xIv. 248-251. 

A list of defects in John Mair’s account of the Ireland forgeries. 
“* ‘Shakespeare’ Ireland’s First Folio’? Colophon, New Graphic Ser, 
Vol. 1, No. 4. 

Henderson, W. B. Drayton. ‘‘Montaigne’s A pologie of Raymond Sebond, ani 
King Lear.”’ SAB, xtv. 209-225. 

Hotson, Leslie. “An Elizabethan Madman: Publication of Venus ani 
Adonis.”’ The Times (London), Apr. 21, 1939, p. 19. 


Reference in a letter of Sept. 21, 1593, to the poem as published a few days before. 


Hunter, Edwin R. ‘‘Shakspere’s Mouthpieces: Manner of Speech as a Mark 
of Personality in a Few Shakspere Characters.” Sewanee Rev., XLVI. 406-423 

Kittredge, George L. (ed.) As You Like It, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Tix 
Tempest. Boston. (separate annotated editions) 

Klein, David. ‘“‘Has Cassius Been Misinterpreted?” SAB xiv. 27-30. 

Knickerbocker, William S. “Designs on Mr. Upton: A Rumination o 
Sciolism and its Engagements with William Shakespeare.” Sewanee Rev, 
xLvir. 106-118. 

Kocher, Paul H. ‘‘Timon of Athens, Act V, Scene 3. SAB, xv. 239-242. 

Langdale, A. B. See Section vim, s.v. Fletcher, Phineas. 

Lawrence, William W. “Hamlet and the Mouse-Trap.” PMLA, Liv, 70% 
735, 


Opposes the interpretations of Greg and Wilson and holds to the view that Claudius saw the 
dumb show and was not unmoved by it, but could not object at that point, more than he did 
without arousing suspicion. 

McCormick, Virginia T. ‘‘Women and Love as Shakespeare Sees Them.’ 
Catholic World, ci. 330-334. 

McManaway, James G., and Van Lennep, William B. “A Hamlet Emenda- 
tion.” [111.ii.396-397] MLR, xxxiv. 68-70. 

O’Connor, William V. ‘When Elizabethans Laughed.” SAB, xiv. 243-24/ 


On the nature of Shakespeare’s humor. 
Perkinson, Richard H. “ ‘Is This The Promis’d End’.” ESt, x1. 202-211. 


Shakespeare’s “gratuitous pessimism” in King Lear was intended to prepare the audience 
for the tragic ending, in which he departed from the story as he found it in Holinshed and 
Leir. 
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Phelps, William L. “Notes on Shakespeare.” Proc. of Amer. Philos. Soc., 
txxx!. 573-579. 
Conjectures on various biographical and textual problems. 

R{ansom], J. G. “Was Shakespeare a Philosopher?”’ Kenyon Rev., 1. 75-80. 
Review article on W. C. Curry’s Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. 

Sanderlin, George. ‘‘The Repute of Shakespeare’s Sonnets in the Early 
Nineteenth Century.” MLN, itv. 462-466. 


% Recognizes three attitudes towards Shakespeare’s sonnets in the nineteenth century: 1800- 


1814, meager praise; 1814-1830, imitation and some high praise; 1830 on, full recognition as 
the equal of Milton’s. 

Schultz, John H. ‘‘A Glossary of Shakespeare’s Hawking Language.” Univ. 
of Texas .. . Studies in English, 1938, pp. 174-205. 

An expert and illuminating discussion of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with falconry, followed 
by a glossary. 

Shaaber, Matthias A. “A Textual Dilemma in / Henry IV. [v.i.1-3]” 
MLN, uv. 276-278. 

Small, Samuel A. “The Reflective Element in Falstaff.” SAB, xiv. 108-121, 
131-143. 

Smith, Robert M. “Why A First Folio Shakespeare Remained in England.” 
RES, xv. 257-264. 

Details the negotiations of Mr. Folger’s London agent for the Turbutt Folio. 

Spencer, Benjamin T. “‘Three Ways to Shakespeare.” Sewanee Rev., XLVI. 

119-129. 

A review article on recent interpretive studies. 

“The Man Who Was Shakespeare.”’ Sewanee Rev., Xtvit. 294-305. 
A review article on recent biographical studies. 

Spencer, Hazelton. The Art and Life of Shakespeare. New York. 

Spencer, Theodore. ‘‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.” MP, xxxvi. 255-276. 
Studies the Shakespearian parts of the play and finds the old word-mastery but the manner 
that of an old man who has lost his hold on the dramatic. 

Stoll, Elmer E. “Recent Shakespeare Criticism.” Shakespeare Jahrbuch 
LxxIv (1938). 50-81. 

“Hamlet and The Spanish Tragedy Again.”’ MP, xxxvit. 173-186. 

Further treatment of the view set forth in MP, xxxv (1937). 31-46. 

“Shakespeare Forbears.”” MLN, tv. 332-339. 

A protest against bringing sex-motives not suggested by the poet into the criticism of Shake- 

speare’s plays. 

“Jaques, and the Antiquaries.’”” MLN, tiv. 79-85. 

Reply to O. J. Campbell, presenting his objections to approaching Shakespeare from the 

= . view of Elizabethan psychology as exemplified by Prof. Campbell and by Miss Lily 
pbell. 

















“Shakespeare’s Jew.”” Univ. of Toronto Qu., vim. 139-154. 


An interpretation of Shylock’s behavior, with illustrative reference to Old Testament con- 
cepts and traditional prejudice. 
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Stone, George W., Jr. “A Midsummer Night’s Dreamin the Hands of Garrick 
and Colman.” PMLA, tiv. 467-482. 

Garrick’s copy, with notes, indications of cuts, etc., in Garrick’s hand, is in the Folger Shake. 
speare Library. Other new matter bearing on Coleman’s part in the play. 

Strout, Alan L. “ ‘How Far is’t call’d to Forres?’ ” N&Q, cixxvi. 330. 

A note on Macbeth quoted from Robert Mudie’s Mental Philosophy, 1838. 

Stunz, Arthur M. ‘The Contemporary Setting of Macbeth.” [Univ. of Iowa! 
Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees...,no pagination 
(Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 378.) Brief abstract. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Shakspere and his Contemporaries (A Classified 
Bibliography for 1938).” SAB, x1v. 2-26. Index by R. W. Babcock, ibid., pp 
101-107. 

““Shakespere’s Verse—Prepared for Students.” SAB, xiv. 61-62. 
Illustrations of metrical arrangements. 
“To Be or Not to Be.”’ SAB, xiv. 62-63. 
Hamlet’s soliloquy is in character. 
“The Platform Where We Watched.” SAB, xiv. 63-64. 
On the nature of the platform in the opening scene of Hamlet. 
“Mistress Ophelia.” SAB, xiv. 252-254. 
Defends the purity of Hamlet’s relations with Ophelia. 
“Hamlet vs. Laertes.”’ SAB, xiv. 127. 
Argues (against J. Dover Wilson) that Hamlet, not Laertes, was the one challenged to the duel. 
“The Mystery of the Shakspere Manuscripts.” SAB, xiv. 190-191. 
Lists the factors accounting for the disappearance of play manuscripts. 
“‘Cassio’s Hopes.’’ PQ, xvmr. 316-318. 
Adopts Dr. Johnson’s emendation of forfeited for surfetted. 
Thaler, Alwin. ‘“‘Shakspere in Japan.” SA B, xiv. 192. 
Concerning Yuzo Tsubouchi’s translation of Shakespeare. 
Van Doren, Mark. Shakespeare. New York. 
Each play is the subject of a critical chapter. 

Westfall, Alfred V. American Shakespearean Criticism, 1607-1865. New 
York. 

Begun as a Univ. of Missouri diss. and now rewritten and enlarged. 

White, Christine. ‘‘A Biography of Autolycus.”’ SAB, xiv. 158-168. 

Shirley. See Section vu, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bentley. 

Sidney. Baughan, Denver E. ‘‘The Question of Sidney’s Love for his Wife.” 
N&Q, cixxvit. 383-385. 

Rowe, Kenneth T. “Elizabethan Morality and the Folio Revisions of 
Sidney’s Arcadia.” M P, xxxvui. 151-172. 


From the point of view of literary tradition and contemporary conduct the revisions in the 
Folio are not likely to have been dictated by considerations of ethics or taste. They can be 
explained as in the interest of plot and character. 
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“The Countess of Pembroke’s Editorship of the Arcadia.’”” PMLA, 
iv. 122-138. 

Argues that the revisions in the Countess’s edition are not by Lady Mary but are Sidney’s 
own revisions in the MS she used. 

Skelton. Nelson, William. John Skelton, Laureate. New York. (Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 139) 

Sale, Helen S. ‘‘Skelton’s Heare After Foloweth Certain Bokes.”’ Yale Univ. 
Library Gazette, x1v. 12. 

Describes edition by John Day, 1563(?). 

Smythe. Spaulding, Thomas M. “A Manuscript of Sir John Smythe’s Cer- 
tain Discourses.” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of America, xxx, Pt. 2. (1939 for 
1937). 180-184. 

A description of a MS, now in the Folger Shakespeare Library, of Smythe’s treaties on 
weapons. 

Spenser. Dressler, Graham M. “A Study of Aphorisms in the Poetry of 
Edmund Spenser.” Univ. of Wash. Abstracts of Theses, 1 (1937). 559-560. 

Gottfried, Rudolf. “Irish Geography in Spenser’s View.”” ELH, vi. 114-137. 

Hulbert, Viola B. “‘The Belge Episode in the Faerie Queene.’’ SP, xxxvi. 
124-146. 

Portrays Leicester’s campaign in the Low Countries in a more favorable light than is gen- 
erally done and interprets the episode in Book v accordingly. 

Judson, Alexander C. ‘“‘Thomas Watts, Archdeacon of Middlesex (and Ed- 
mund Spenser).”” Bloomington, Ind. (Indiana Univ. Pub., Humanities Series, 
No. 2) 

A full sketch of the life of Watts, who may have sent Spenser to Pembroke Hall. 

Lievsay, John L. “‘Spenser and Guazzo: A Comparative Study of Renais- 
sance Attitudes.” Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, 111 (1938). 323-329. 

Michie, Sarah. “The Faerie Queene and Arthur of Little Britain.”’ SP, xxxvt. 
105-123. 

A detailed presentation of the many correspondences in narrative sequence, incident, and 
descriptive detail, indicating that the romance is important among Spenser’s sources. 

Millican, C. Bowie. “The Northern Dialect of the Shepheardes Calender.” 
ELH, v1. 211-213. 

Quotes from a visitation of the Merchant Taylors’ School of 1562 a criticism of the pupils’ 
pronunciation because “the most parte of the vsshers there were Northren men borne, and 
therefore Did not pronounce so well as those that be brought vp in the schole of the south 
partes of the Realme.”’ Notes the possible influence of this fact on the adolescent Spenser. 
“Spenser’s and Drant’s Poetic Names for Elizabeth: Taraquil, 
Gloria, and Una.” HLOQ, mu. 251-263. 

Traces Spenser’s use of these names to a Latin poem in Thomas Drantae Angli Aduordingamii 
Praesul Eiusdem Sylua (c. 1578). 

“The Supplicats for Spenser’s Degrees.”” H LQ, u. 467-470. 


Prints the documents involved in the formalities of Spenser’s taking his degree. 
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Milligan, Burton. ‘‘The Counterfeit Soldier in Mother Hubbard’s Tale.” 
N&Q, cLxxvi. 421-422. 


On Spenser’s knowledge of contemporary roguery. 

Mounts, Charles E. ‘“‘Spenser’s Seven Bead-Men and the Corporal Works 
of Mercy.” PMLA, tiv. 974-980. 

Sketches the medieval tradition of the Seven Works of Mercy and finds the closest resem. 
blance to Spenser in Lactantius, possibly as reflected in the Decades of Henry Bullinger. 

See above, s.v. Mulcaster. 

Stradling, Sir John. Kirk, Rudolph (ed.) Two Bookes of Constancie Written 
in Latine by Iustus Lipsius, Englished by Sir John Stradling [1594]. Notes by 
Clayton M. Hall. New Brunswick, N. J. (Rutgers Univ. Studies in English, 
No. 2.) 

Tottel’s Miscellany. Parker, William R. “The Sonnets in Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany.” PMLA, Liv. 669-677. 

An examination of the 54 sonnets in Tottel shows fourteen different rime patterns, indicating 
the experimental nature of the early attempts at the form. Offers reasons for thinking that 
two of the anonymous sonnets are by Wyatt. 

Webster. Anderson, Marcia L. “‘Webster’s Debt to Guazzo.” SP, xxxvi. 
192-205. 

Supports by a number of parallels the opinion that Webster borrowed ideas and images from 
Pettie’s translation of La Civile Conversatione. 

Wilkins. Dickson, George B. ‘“‘The Identity of George Wilkins.” SAB, xiv. 
195-208. 

Woodes, Nath. Wine, Celesta. ““Nathaniel Woodes: Author of the Morality 
Play The Conflict of Conscience.” RES, xv. 458-463. 

Several items throwing light on Woodes, his education, his wife’s name, his children, and his 
incumbency at South Walsham. 

Wyatt. See above, s.v. Tottel’s Miscellany. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bentley, Gerald E. ‘“‘James Shirley and a Group of Unnoted 
Poems on the Wedding of Thomas Stanley.” HLQ, 1. 219-231. 

Reprints poems by Shirley, Sherburne, Fairfax, and Hammond found in the Huntington 
Library copy of Poems and Translations by Thomas Stanley (1647), and suggests that Shirley 
was a member of a group of which Thomas Stanley was the patron. 

Haller, William. The Rise of Puritanism; or, The Way to the New Jerusalem 
as Set Forth in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and 
John Milton, 1570-1643. New York, 1938. 

Delights for Ladies, to adorn their Persons, Tables, Closets, and Distil- 
latories . . . London, 1609. (Facsimile reprint, Trovillion Private Press, Herrin, 
Illinois.) 

McColley, Grant. ‘‘The Universe of De Revolutionibus.” Zsis, xxx. 452-472. 

Murdock, Kenneth B. The Sun at Noon: Three Biographical Sketches. New 
York. 

Accounts of Elizabeth and Lucius Carey and John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 
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Nicholson, Marjorie. ‘“‘“English Almanacs and the ‘New Astronomy’.” An- 
nals of Science, tv. 1-33. 
Reprints of English Books, 1475-1700. Ed. Joseph A. Foster [published by 
the editor, 2702 Center St., Ingram, Pa.]. 
No. 13. The Witch of Wapping. 1652. 
No. 14. A Most Certain, Strange, and true Discovery of a Witch. 1643. 
. A wonderfull And Strange Miracle Or Gods Just Vengeance against the Cavaliers. 
1642. 
No. 16. A True Relation Of A very strange and wonderful Thing. 1658. 
No. 17. The Good Angel of Stamford. 1659. 
No. 18. Strange and horrible News Which happened betwixt St. Johns street, and Islington. 
1642. 
. News from Sally. 1642. 
. A Blazing Starre seene In The West. 1642. 
. The Apprentices Warning-piece. 1641. 
. The Examination, Confession, Triall, And Execution, Of Joane Williford, Joan 
Cariden, and Jane Holt. 1645. 
. Fearefull Apparitions. 1647. 
. Wonderful News: Or, A true Relation of a Churchwarden in . . . Tosceter. 1642. 
. The Tryall And Examination of Mrs. Joan Peterson. 1652. 
. Strange and Miraculous Newes from Turkie. 1642. 
. A Miracle Of Miracles. 1649. 
. A Relation Of A Strange Apparition In an Ale-house. 1641. 
Silvette, Herbert. ““On Quacks and Quackery in Seventeenth Century Eng- 
land.” Annals of Medical History, 3rd ser., 1. 239-251. 
A consideration of medical quackery with reference to its treatment in the literature, par- 
ticularly the drama, of the age. 
Starnes, D. T. “The Wallet of Oblivion.” N&Q, cLxxvi. 29-30. 
A reference to the proverbial wallet quoted from John Withal’s English-Latin dictionary 
(1602). 
Wormuth, Francis D. The Royal Prerogative, 1603-1649: A Study in English 
Political and Constitutional Ideas. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Aylett, Robert. Padelford, Frederick M. “Robert Aylett: A Supplement.” 
HLOQ, 1. 471-478. 
New light is cast upon Aylett by an edition of his poems published in 1625, the unique copy 
of which is now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Banks. Blair, Thomas M. (ed.) The Unhappy Favorite: Or, the Earl of Essex. 
By John Banks. New York. 
Baxter. Jaeger, Julius P. ‘‘An Introduction to Richard Baxter’s A Holy 
Commonwealth.” Univ. of Wwashington Abstracts of Theses, 11. (1937). 569-574. 
Behn. Mathews, Ernst G. ‘“‘Montefleury’s Ecole des Jaloux and Aphra Behn’s 
The False Count.” MLN, tiv. 438-439. 
Mrs. Behn’s treatment of her source. 
Brown, Tom. Boyce, Benjamin. Tom Brown of Facetious Memory: Grub 
Street in the Age of Dryden. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Studies in English, vol. 
Xx1) 


An account of the life and work of the foremost hackney writer of the period. 
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Browne, Sir Thomas. Carter, John. ‘Sir Thomas Browne’s Autograph Cor. 
rection.”’ Library, 4th series, x1x. 492-493. 

Comments upon Finch’s article, listed below. 

Finch, J. S. ““A Newly Discovered Urn Burial.” Library, 4th series, xix 
(1938). 347-353. 

A description of the Cornell copy, which contains MS corrections by the author. 

“Sir Thomas Browne and the Strolling Players in Norwich.” RES. 
xv. 468-470. 
Two references to plays in the letters of Sir Thomas. 

Woolf, Henry B. “Sir Thomas Browne and Bede.” N&Q, cixxvi. 243. 
Notes an error made by Browne in utilizing material from Bede. 

Bunyan. Lohrli, Anne. “John Bunyan: His Literary Reputation in England 
1656-1830, with an Appendix briefly considering his Reputation in the Vic- 
torian Era and in Contemporary Times.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of So. 
Calif... . 1937, pp. 40-45. 

Wright, Luella M. “John Bunyan and Steven Crisp.” Jour. of Religion, xix. 
95-109. 

A comparison and a contrast between the two men and their work. 

Burton, Robert. Gottlieb, Hans J. Robert Burton’s Knowledge of English 
Poetry. New York. 

Carey, Elizabeth. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Murdock. 

Carey, Lucius. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Murdock. 

Cartwright. Evans, Willa M. ‘To Splendora.”” PMLA, tiv. 405-411. 

Seven poems edited from seventeenth-century MSS and here attributed to William Cart- 
wright. 

See below, s.v. Lyric, Evans. 

Congreve. Hodges, John C. ‘‘Fresh Manuscript Sources for a Life of William 
Congreve.” PMLA, Liv. 432-438. 

A description of some MS collections with indications of the kind of information to be found 
in each. 

Cowley. Vincent, Howard P. “Three Unpublished Letters of Abraham 
Cowley.” MLN, tiv. 454-458. 

Two letters to Sir Robert Long (1650) and one to Evelyn (1664). 

Crisp, Stephen. See above, s.v. Bunyan. 

Davenant, Dowlin, Cornell M. “The First Edition of Gondibert: Quarto or 
Octavo?” Library, n.s. xx. 167-179. 

Internal evidence, chiefly in mis-numbering of stanzas, seems to prove that the quarto edition 
preceded the octavo. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. ‘‘D’avenant’s Life.” N.Y. Times Book Review, April 
30, 1939, p. 27. 

Comment on previous correspondence growing out of his biography of Davenant. 

Davies, Sir John. Perkinson, Richard H. “The Polemical Use of Davies’ 

Nosce Teipsum.” SP, xxxvi. 597-608. 
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> An examination of some seventeenth and eighteenth century publications of the poem, with 
> cuts, change of title, etc. 
> Donne. Bennett, R. E. “John Donne and Everard Gilpin.” RES, xv. 66-72. 
Data about Gilpin which make it likely that he was the Mr. E. G. of one of Donne’s shorter 
verse letters. 

Bowers, Fredson T. ‘‘An Interpretation of Donne’s Tenth Elegy.” MLN, 
tiv. 280-282. 

Coon, Arthur M. “‘ ‘Farewell to Love’.”” LTLS, Aug. 12, 1939, p. 479. 
On the interpretation of the third stanza of Donne’s poem of that title. 

Moses, W. R. “The Metaphysical Conceit in the Poems of John Donne.” 
Vanderbilt Univ. ... Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939, pp. 28-29. 

Rugoff, Milton A. Donne’s Imagery: A Study in Creative Sources. New York. 

Williamson, George. ‘“‘Donne’s ‘Farewell to Love’.”” MP, xxxvi. 301-303. 
Proposes an interpretation of a difficult passage. 

Drake, James. Williams, Edwin E. “Dr. James Drake and Restoration 
Theory of Comedy.” RES, xv. 180-191. 
Drake’s reply to Collier, The Ancient and Modern Stages survey’d (1699), is here considered 
as a contribution to the theory of Restoration comedy. 

Drama. Hughes, Leo. English Farce in the Restoration. Urbana, 1938. 
(Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Dryden. Ball, Alice D. “An Emendation of Dryden’s Conquest of Granada, 
Part One.”’ ELH, vi. 217-218. 

Brower, Reuben, A. “‘Dryden’s Poetic Diction and Virgil.’”” PQ, xvi. 211- 
217. 
Traces many of Dryden’s phrases and stylistic uses to the direct influence of Virgil. 

Dick, Hugh G. “The Dryden Almanac Story: A Further Analogue.”’ PQ, 
xvi. 222-224. 

Huntley, Frank L. ‘‘Dryden, Rochester, and the Eighth Satire of Juvenal.”’ 
PQ, xvii. 269-284. 
Interprets the Preface to All for Love as a censure of Rochester based on the framework of 
Juvenal’s eighth satire. 

Schweitzer, Jerome W. “‘Dryden’s Use of Scudéry’s Almahide.”” MLN, tiv. 
190-192. 
Clears up some confusion resulting from Montague Summers’ failure to distinguish the trans- 
lator’s additions in Phillips’ version of Almahide, and identifies details in Dryden’s play. 

Ward, Charles E. “‘Dryden’s ‘Spanish Friar’ and a Provincial Touring Com- 
pany.” N&Q, cixxvi. 96-97. 

Wilson, J. Harold. ““Rochester, Dryden, and the Rose-Street Affair.” RES, 
xv. 294-301. 
Attacks the evidence that Rochester was an instigator of the cudgelling of Dryden on Nov. 18, 
1679. 

D’Urfey. Ustick, W. Lee. ‘‘Tom D’Urfey and the Graveyard.” MP, xxxvI. 
303-306. 
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The Progress of Honesty as a link between the earlier romantic spirit of Spenser and the lat, 
extravagant melancholy of the graveyard poets. 

Evelyn. Sampson, Harriet (ed.). The Life of Mrs. Godolphin by John Evelyn 
New York. 

See above, s.v. Cowley, Vincent. 

Fairfax. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bentley. 

Feltham. Tupper, Fred S. ‘“New Facts Regarding Owen Feltham.” MLY. 
LIv. 199-201. 

Determines the date of Feltham’s death as Feb. 23, 1668 and shows the high esteem in whic 
he was held. 

Fletcher, Phineas. Langdale, A. B. ‘“‘Phineas Fletcher’s Marriage: A Paralle| 
to the Shakespeare Marriage Records.” N&Q, cLxxvil. 327-328. 

Suggests that the prevailing interpretation of the conflicting records of Shakespeare’s marriage 
is correct, citing similarly conflicting records of the marriage of Phineas Fletcher. 

Gilpin, Everard. See above, s.v. Donne, Bennett. 

Godwin. McColley, Grant. [Comment on the review of his edition of Th 
Man in the Moone). MLR, xxxiv. 642-643. 

Gott, Samuel. Patrick, J. Max. “Puritanism and Poetry: Samuel Gott.” 
Univ. of Toronto Qu., vim. 211-226. 

Biographical and critical sketch of a minor poet. 

Habington. Combs, Homer C. ‘‘William Habington’s Castara; a Collation of 
the Editions of 1634, 1635, and 1640 with an Introduction and Footnotes.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss... . Northwestern Univ., vu. 5-8. 

Hammond. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bentley. 

Herbert. Coulter, Cornelia C. “‘A Possible Classical Source for the Blacka- 
moor Maid.” PQ, xvi. 409-410. 

See Section x, s.v. Keble. 

Hobbes. Whitman, Ernest A. “‘A Study in the Originality of Hobbes’ Polit- 
ical Theories.” Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, ut (1938). 331-335. 

Lovelace. Evans, Willa M. “‘Lawes’ and Lovelace’s Loose Saraband.”’ PMLA, 
LIv. 764-767. 

Publishes the score of Lawes’ music, hitherto lost, from a contemporary MS in the N.Y. Public 
Library. The MS contains some 200 songs and appears to have been once in’the possession of 
Rimbault. 

Mabbe, J. Houck, Helen P. “‘Mabbe’s Paganization of the Celestina.” 
PMLA, tiv. 422-431. 

Milton. Baldwin, Edward C. “ ‘Shook the Arsenal’: A Note on Paradise Re- 
gained.” PQ, xvii. 218-222. 

Banks, Theodore H. ‘‘The Meaning of ‘Gods’ in Paradise Lost.’’ MLN, Liv. 
450-454. 

Three senses which need to be distinguished with the pertinent passages under each. 

Benham, Allen R. ‘The So-called Anonymous or Earliest Life of Milton.” 
ELH, vt. 245-255. 

Offers evidence against the view that Wood used the anonymous life and in favor of a date 
subsequent to Wood’s account. 
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the late 





Bennett, Josephine W. “‘Milton’s Use of the Vision of Er.” MP, xxxvt. 351- 

358. 

} Milton’s interest in this passage in Plato’s Republic is known, but it has previously not been 

noted that the poet uses it also in Paradise Lost. 

) Diekhoff, John S. (ed.) Milton on Himself: Milton’s Utterances upon Himself 
and His Works. New York. 

' + A collection of all the passages in which Milton speaks of himself, edited with an intro. and 
+ notes. 
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“a “Milton’s Prosody in the Poems of the Trinity Manuscript.” PMLA, 
Surv. 153-183. 

Dorian, Donald C. ‘‘Milton’s Epitaphium Damonis, lines 181-197.” PMLA, 
Liv. 612-613. 

Fink, Z. S. ‘‘Wine, Poetry, and Milton’s Elegia Sexta.” English Studies, xx1. 


164-165. 

Fletcher, Harris. ‘Milton’s Homer.” J EGP, xxxvim. 229-232. 
With the aid of Milton’s marginalia in his Pindar it is possible to identify his Homer as the 
1560 edition by Eustathius with great masses of commentary, supplemented by a Base 
® edition in folio (1583) with Latin commentary, and a work which he cites as “Junius” —either 
the Copiae cornu or the Adagiorum, both printed at Basel in 1558. Suggests the care with which 
Milton studied his Homer. 

French, J. Milton. Milton in Chancery: New Chapters in the Lives of the Poet 
and his Father. New York. (MLA, Monograph Ser., No. 10) 

Gibbs, Paul T. “‘Milton’s Use of the Law of Nature.” Univ. of Washington 
Abstracts of Theses, ur (1938). 319-321. 
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ka- Gilbert, Allan H. “‘ ‘A Double Janus’ (Paradise Lost XI. 129).” PMLA, Liv. 
1027-1030. 
Gilman, Wilbur E. Milton’s Rhetoric: Studies in his Defense of Liberty. Colum- 
jit- bia, Mo. (Univ. of Missouri Studies, Vol. x1v. No. 3) 
Hanford, James H. A Milton Handbook, 3rd ed., New York. 
A, “Milton in Current Criticism.” English Jour. (College Ed.), xxv1u. 
) 342-348. 
lic On the opinions of T. S. Eliot, Grierson, Tillyard, Haller, and others. 
of 





“That Shepherd, Who First Taught the Chosen Seed: A Note on 
7 Milton’s Mosaic Inspiration.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., viii. 403-419. 
> On Milton’s sense of mission, and belief in his divine inspiration. 
Haviland, Thomas P. “John Milton—Religious Liberal.” Christian Register, 
cxvil. 261-263. 
Mabbott, Thomas O. and French, J. Milton. “First Supplement to the 
Columbia ‘Milton’.” N&Q, cixxvit. 329-330. 
McColley, Grant. “Paradise Lost.” Harvard Theological Rev., xxx. 181- 
235. 
“... I suggest that Paradise Lost was designed as a non-sectarian epic and more or less 
deliberately modelled as well as based upon conservative religious literature . . .”’ 


“Milton’s Lost Tragedy.”’ PQ, xvi. 78-83. 
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Concludes that after 1645 and probably during the period 1648-52 Milton designed a traged; 
different from the drafts in the Trinity manuscript. ; 


“Milton’s Ariel.”? N&Q, cLxxvit. 45. 
Suggests that Milton made Ariel a follower of Satan on the authority of the commentaries ¢ 
Basil and Procopius upon Isaiah xv. 9. 
“*Milton’s Golden Compasses.”’ N&Q, cLxxvi. 97-98. 
Notes the conventional nature of the metaphor in Paradise Lost. 
Mossner, Ernest C. (ed.). Justa Edovardo King. New York. (Facsimile Te; 
Society, No. 45) 
Reproduces the 1638 edition of these memorial poems by King’s friends. 
Parker, William R. “Milton’s ‘Fair Infant’.” LTLS, Dec. 17, 1938, p. 802 


Peple, Edward C. ‘‘Notes on Some Productions of Comus.” SP, xxxvi. 233- 
242. 


Supplements Thaler’s study (SP, xv1t. 269-308). 

Stillman, Donald G. “Milton as Proof Reader.” MLN, tiv. 353-354. 
Questions Percy Simpson’s statements about Milton’s scrupulous care in revising his proofs 
and concludes that the poet’s carefully revised manuscript of Paradise Lost, Book 1, is closer 
to his wishes than the first edition. 

Svendson, James K. “ ‘Found out the Massie Ore’.” N&Q, cLtxxvit. 331 
On an emendation in Paradise Lost. 

Watson, Sara R. “ ‘Moly’ in Drayton and Milton.”’ N&Q, cLxxvi. 243-244 
Suggests that Milton’s references to the magical herb Moly may have been influenced by 
Drayton. 

Whiting, George W. Milton’s Literary Milieu. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

See Section vi. s.v. Miscellaneous, Bush. 

Penn, Wm. Goldman, Irvin. “Deviation toward Ideas of Natural Ethics in 
the Thought of William Penn.” PQ, xvur. 337-352. 
Randolph. Bowers, Fredson T. ‘‘A Possible Randolph Holograph.”’ Library, 
n.s. Xx. 159-162, 
A poem in a MS at Trinity College, Cambridge, is probably in Randolph’s handwriting. 
“Marriot’s Two Editions of Randolph’s Aristippus.” Library, ns. 
xx. 163-166. 


Establishes the fact that two editions were printed by Thomas Harper for John Marriot in 
1630. 
Rochester. Wilson, J. Harold. ““Two Poems Ascribed to Rochester.” MLN, 
Liv. 458-460. 
Attacks the authenticity of two poems included in Hayward’s edition (1926) on the basis of 
early eighteenth-century attributions. 
See above, s.v. Dryden, Huntley; Wilson; also Miscellaneous, s.v. Murdock. 
Roscommon. Niemeyer, Carl. ““A Roscommon Canon.” SP. xxxvi. 622-630. 
Sanderson, Sir William. Hard, Frederick. ‘“‘Ideas from Bacon and Wotton in 
William Sanderson’s Graphice. SP, xxxvi, 227-234. 


Sermon. Davies, Godfrey. ‘English Political Sermons, 1603-1640. HL, 
m1. 1-22. 
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A consideration of the part played by sermons in the formation of public opinion, and of the 
attempts of the crown to control pulpit utterances. 

Kirby, Ethan W. “Sermons before the Commons, 1640-1642.” Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLIv. 528-548. 

Mullett, Charles F. “Some Seventeenth Century Manuscript Sermon Memo- 
randa.” HLOQ, 11. 305-308. 

Describes notes on sermons made during the years 1660-1666 by several persons, chiefly 
Theophilus Hastings, later seventh Earl of Huntingdon, and preserved in the Huntington 
Library. 

Sherburne. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bentley. 

Stanley, Thomas. Wright, Lyle H. “A Bibliographical Note.” H LQ, 1. 231- 
232. 

Describes the Huntington Library copy of Poemsand Translations by Thomas Stanley (1647) 
alluded to in Bentley’s article on Shirley. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bentley. 

Suckling. Gray, Philip H. “‘Suckling’s A Sessions of the Poets as a Ballad: 
Boccalini’s ‘Influence’ Examined.”’ SP, xxxvr. 60-69. 

Opposes the idea of Italian influence and identifies the Sessions with the “Ballad made of the 
Wits” in a contemporary reference. 

Henderson, Fletcher. ‘‘Camus’ ‘Iphigéne’.”” LT LS, Feb. 4, 1939, pp. 73-74. 
Polish history furnished the background of the Civil War scenes in this French source of 
Brennoralt; and the relations between Poland and Lithuania in 1569 supplied an analogue to 
English-Scottish affairs on the eve of the Bishops’ Wars. 

Walton. Coon, Arthur M. “Izaak Walton’s Occupation and Residence.”’ 
N&Q, ctxxvi. 110-112. 

Presents evidence that Walton was a sempster and a draper with his shop in Fleet Street 
his dwelling in Chancery Lane. 

“Tsaak Walton’s Second Marriage.’”’ N&Q, cLxxvi. 299. 

“Izaak Walton’s Birthday.”’ N&Q, cLxxvi. 424. 

“Izaak Walton, prochein amy.”’ MLN, tiv. 589-592. 
Reports a lawsuit, hitherto unrecorded, in which he was involved from 1648 to 1650. 

Wilkins. McColley, Grant. “The Debt of Bishop John Wilkins to the 
Apologia Pro Galileo of Tomaso Companella.”” Annals of Science, tv. 150-168. 
The sources of Wilkins’ Discovery and Discourse, important for their influence on Milton and 
as the earliest books in English advocating the Copernican theory. 

“The Ross-Wilkins Controversy.”’ Annals of Science, 111 (1938). 153- 
189. 

Wither. Kirschbaum, L. ‘‘Walkley’s Supposed Piracy of Wither’s Workes in 
1620.” Library, 4th series, xrx (1938). 339-346. 

Argues chat the edition was not pirated. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bond, Richmond P. ‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Cur- 
rent Bibliography.” PQ, xvi. 131-195. 
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Bredvold, Louis I. and others (edd.). Eighteenth Century Poetry and Pros, 
New York. 

Cable, Mabel H. “The Idea of a Patriot King in the Propaganda of th: 
Opposition to Walpole, 1735-1739.” PQ, xvmt. 119-130. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. (ed.). Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. I: 1709- 
1740, Protestantism and the Cult of Sentiment. New York. 

Gosch, Marcella. “ ‘Translators’ of Kotzebue in England.” MFDU, xxx 
175-183. 

Grabo, Carl. “Science and the Romantic Movement.” Annals of Science, 1 
191-205. 

Grose, Clyde L. A Select Bibliography of British History, 1660-1760. Chicago 

Hughes, Helen S. ‘A Romantic Correspondence of the Year 1729.” MP. 
xxxvit. 187-200. 

Letters that passed between the Countess of Hertford and a Miss Grace Cole. 

Klingberg, Frank J. ‘‘The Noble Savage as Seen by the Missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Colonial New York 1702-1750,” 
Hist. Mag. of the Protestant Episcopal Church, vu. 128-165. 

Mann, Elizabeth L. ‘‘The Problem of Originality in English Literary Criti- 
cism, 1750-1800.” PQ, xvimt. 97-118. 

Distinguishes the elements present in the idea of originality and the methods of achieving 
it—themes from the supernatural world, local scenes and customs, details in nature and 
human nature, recognition of variety in the observed and the observer, etc. 

Miller, Francis S. The Historic Sense in Eighteenth Century English Litera- 
ture. Baltimore, 1935. (Johns Hopkins diss.) 

Morgan, William T. and Chloe S. A Bibliography of British History (1700- 
1715). Vol. m1. Bloomington, Ind. (Indiana Univ. Studies, Nos. 119-122) 

Pratt, Anne S. Isaac Watts and his Gifts of Books to Yale College. New Haven. 

Ransom, Harry. ‘‘The Rewards of Authorship in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1938, pp. 47-66. 

Collects much information on the financial arrangements between authors and publishers 
leading to the impression that authorship was not so unprofitable as Macaulay has led most 
people to believe. 

Sewall, Richard B. ‘“Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England and Scotland 
from 1762 to 1772.” PQ, xvut. 225-242. 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘The West-Indian as a ‘Character’ in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” SP, xxxvi. 503-520. 

Tobin, James E. Eighteenth Century English Literature and its Cultural 
Background. New York. 

Part 1, Cultural and Critical Background (64 pp.); Part 1, Bibliographies of Individual 
Authors (114 pp.). 

Whitney, Edward A. “Humanitarianism and Romanticism.” H LQ, 1. 159- 
178. 

A survey of the relationship between the two movements in the eighteenth century. 


Addison. Hubbell, Jay B. ‘Some Uncollected Poems by Joseph Addison.” 
M P, xxxvi. 277-281. 
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i 
+ Quotes from Southern magazines before the Civil War the accounts of the library of Alexander 


A. Smets, of Savannah, Georgia, including a description of an autograph manuscript of Addi- 
son’s poems with extracts. The MS cannot now be traced. 

Akenside. ten Hoor, G. J. ““Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination in Ger- 
many.” J EGP, xxxvil. 96-106. 

Annual Register. See below, s.v. Burke, Copeland. 

Austen. Boll, Ernest. “‘ ‘Emma’ as Jane Austen’s Satire on Herself.”” N&Q, 
ctxxvil. 64-65. 

Beckford. Carter, John. ‘‘Two Beckford Collections.”’ Colophon, New Graphic 
Series No. 1, pp. 67-74. 

Describes the collections of Rowland Burdon-Muller and James T. Babb. 

Behn. Van Lennep, William. ““Two Restoration Comedies.”” LTLS, Jan. 28, 
1939, pp. 57-58. 

Notes on the dates of The Revenge: or A Match in Newgate and Mrs. Behn’s The False Count, 
with supplementary evidence that Mrs. Behn was also the author of the former play, which is 
sometimes attributed to Betterton. 

Blake. William Blake, 1757-1827: A Descriptive Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of the Works of William Blake Selected from Collections in the United States. 
Philadelphia. 

Burke. Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘Some Notes on Burke’s Speeches and Writings.”’ 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxv. 406-409. 

Copeland, Thomas W. “‘Burke and Dodsley’s Annual Register.”’ PMLA, 

tiv. 223-245. 
Throws much new light on Burke’s connection with The Annual Register. The period of his 
full responsibility probably terminated about the time he entered Parliament. His remunera- 
tion rose to £300 a year. Those who assisted him in the last twenty-odd years are identified 
and the periods of their collaboration determined. 

Wecter, Dixon. Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen: A Study of the States- 
man’s Financial Integrity and Private Relationships. Boulder, Colo. (Univ. of 
Colorado Studies: Studies in the Humanities, Vol. 1, No. 1) 

“Horace Walpole and Edmund Burke.”’ MLN, tiv. 124-126. 
An unpublished letter to Walpole in Burke’s hand. 

See below, s.v. Garrick, Wecter; Reynolds. 

Burns. Ferguson, DeLancey. Pride and Passion: Robert Burns, 1759-1796, 
New York. 

Fitzhugh, Robert T. “An American Edition of Burns.” LTLS, Aug. 26, 
1939, p. 508. 

Calls attention to an edition offered for sale in North Carolina in September, 1788. No copy 
is now known. For replies, see the issue of Sept. 30. 

Carlyle, Alexander. Carver, P. L. “Collins and Alexander Carlyle.”” RES, 

xv. 35-44, 
Evidence tending to establish Alexander Carlyle as the author of Fanny Weeping (or On the 
Death of Col. Gardiner) now traced back to the British Magazine for July, 1747. 
Chatterton. Mabbott, Thomas P. “Chatterton and Milton: A Question of 
Forgery.” N&Q, cixxvit. 314. 
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The case for and against Chatterton’s having written the marginalia (in a Bible) ascribed to 
Milton. 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘““Chatterton’s African Eclogues and the Deluge.” PMLA, 
LIv. 246-260. 

Traces certain elements in the Eclogues to the Rev. Alexander Catcott’s Treatise on the 
Deluge. Chatterton owned the second edition and knew the author, who was a vicar in Bristol. 
See below, s.v. Walpole, Wasserman. 

Cibber. Avery, Emmett L. “The Craftsman of July 2, 1737, and Colley 
Cibber.”’ Research Studies of the State College of Wash., v1. 90-103. 

Text and discussion of a letter satirizing the licensing act, addressed to Caleb D’Anvers 
purportedly by Colley Cibber though probably not by him. 

Barker, Richard H. Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane. New York. (Columbia Univ. 
Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 143) 

Collins. Booth, Bradford A., and Jones, Claude E. A Concordance of the 
Poetical Works of William Collins. Berkeley, Calif. 

Carver, P. L. ‘‘Notes on the Life of William Collins.”” N&Q, cixxvit. 128- 
132, 146-150, 167-171, 182-185, 201-204, 220-223, 240-243, 258-261, 272-274. 
Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘A Doubtful Poem in the Collins Canon.” MLN, tiv. 
361-362. 

Evidence justifying the attribution of a song to Collins. 

See above, s.v. Carlyle, Alexander. 

Cowper. Gilbert, Dorothy L., and Pope, Russell. ‘The Cowper Translation 
of Mme. Guyon’s Poems.” PMLA, tiv. 1077-1098. 

Hartley, Lodwick. “ ‘The Stricken Deer’ and His Contemporary Reputa- 
tion.”’ SP, xxxvi. 637-650. 

Contemporary appreciation of Cowper for his good sense and sound judgment as a corrective 
of the general attitude of “poor Cowper”’ today. 


Defoe. Campbell, Mary E. Defoe’s First Poem. Bloomington, Ind., 1938. 


The text and a full study of A New Discovery, illuminating Defoe’s life in the 1690’s. Part of 
a Yale diss. 


Moore, John R. Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies. Bloomington, Ind. 
(Indiana Univ. Pub., Humanities Series, No. 1) 


A series of studies, biographical, bibliographical, and literary, the latter especially concerned 
with Defoe’s authorship of The Voyage of Don Manoel Gonzales, Robert Drury’s Journal, and 
A General History of the Pirates. 


“Defoe’s Use of Personal Experience in Colonel Jack.’’ MLN, tiv. 





362-363. 

An episode in Colonel Jack reflects a personal experience in Defoe’s life. 

Dennis. Hooker, Edward N. (ed.). The Critical Works of John Dennis. Vol. 
1: 1692-1711. Baltimore. 

Dermody. Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘Thomas Dermody (1775-1802): Another 
Letter.” N&Q, crxxvir. 261-262. 

Drama. Kinne, Willard A. Revivals and Importations of French Comedies in 
England, 1749-1800. New York. 
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MacMillan, Dougald. Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington 
Library. San Marino, Calif. (Huntington Library Lists, No. 4) 

A list of the plays submitted to the office of the Examiner of Plays between 1737 and 1824. 

Nettleton, George H., and Case, Arthur E. (edd.). British Dramatists from 
Dryden to Sheridan. Boston, Mass. (an anthology) 

Twenty-five plays and selections from Collier’s Short View, with introductions, facsimiles of 
title-pages, notes, etc. 

Fielding. Avery, Emmett L. “‘Fielding’s Last Season with the Haymarket 
Theatre.” MP, xxxvi. 283-292. 

The Daily Advertiser has not previously been examined for information about Fielding or the 
Haymarket Theater, but contains much new information. Fielding’s satire on Cibber and his 
emphasis on political pieces are more prominent than has been thought. 

Brown, Jack R. “From Aaron Hill to Henry Fielding?” PQ, xvmt. 85-88. 
Plausibly identifies a letter of Aaron Hill as one addressed to Fielding, and, if the suggestion 
is valid, adds A Rehearsal of Kings to the Fielding canon. 

Jones, Howard M. (ed.). The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews 
and His Friend Mr. Abraham Adams, by Henry Fielding. New York. 

Garrick. Angus, William. “An Appraisal of David Garrick: Based Mainly 
upon Contemporary Sources.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxv. 30-43. 

On the kind and quality of Garrick’s acting. 

Stone, George W. (ed.). The Journal of David Garrick, Describing his visit 
to France and Italy in 1763, Now first printed from the Original Manuscript in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library and edited with an Introduction & Notes. New 
York. (MLA, Revolving fund Series, x) 

See Section vi1, Shakespeare. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘David Garrick and the Burkes.” PQ, xvi. 367-380. 

Five letters from Garrick to Burke and his cousin with a review of the relationship between 
the actor and the Burkes. 

Section vu. s.v. Shakespeare, Stone. 

Gentleman’s Mag. Carlson, C. Lennart. The First Magazine: A History of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, with An Aaccount of Dr. Johnson’s Editorial Ac- 
tivity and of the Notice Given America in the Magazine. Providence, 1938. 

Gildon, Charles. Wells, Staring B. ‘‘An Eighteenth-Century Attribution.” 
JEGP, xxxvitt. 233-246. 

A full and careful weighing of the internal evidence leads to the conclusion that the attribution 
to Charles Gildon is wrong. 

Gilpin. Templeman, William D. The Life and Work of William Gilpin 
(1724-1804), Master of the Picturesque and Vicar of Boldre. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. 
of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. xx1v, Nos. 3-4) 

Goldsmith. Cope, Thomas D. “The Stargazers’ Stone.’’ Penna. Hist., v1. 
205-220. 

Explains Goldsmith’s “On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side.”’ 

Gray. Swedenberg, H. T. ‘‘Thomas Gray’s ‘Journal for 1754 from the first of 

March’.” H LQ, 1. 77-81. 
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Reprints Huntington Library MS. 12549, which is Gray’s record of his natural history observa. 
tions from March 1 to Sept. 30, 1754. 

Griffiths. Knapp, Lewis M. “Ralph Griffiths, Author and Publisher, 1746- 
1750.” Library, n.s. xx. 197-213. 
Prints documents pertinent to the affairs of the publisher of Goldsmith and Smollett. It is 
demonstrated for the first time that Griffiths was intimately connected with the publication of 
John Cleland’s notorious Memoirs of a Lady of Pleasure. 

Headley, Henry. Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Henry Headley and the Elizabethan 
Revival.” SP, xxxv1. 491-502. 
Traces of the revival of interest in Elizabethan literature in the course of the eighteenth 
century, culminating in the work of Henry Headley. 

Hill, Aaron. See above, s.v. Fielding. 

Hogarth. Altick, Richard D. ‘‘Humorous Hogarth: His Literary Associa- 
tions.’”’ Sewanee Rev., xtvut. 255-267. 

Hume. Doering, J. F. “David Hume on Oratory.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, 
xxv. 409-416. 

Hurd. Smith, Audley L. ‘“‘Richard Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance.” 
ELH, vt. 58-81. 
An analysis and appreciation of Hurd’s important volume, tracing the revolution in Hurd’s 
critical position and the relation of the work to preceding and subsequent criticism. 

Hutcheson. Sypher, Wylie. ‘“Hutcheson and the ‘Classical’ Theory of 
Slavery.” Jour. of Negro History, xx1v. 263-280. 

Johnson. Botting, Roland B. “John, Smart, and the Universal Visitor.’ M P, 
XXXvI. 293-300. 
On the basis of a copy of the Universal Visiter in the British Museum containing notes by 
Ann Gardner the authorship of many pieces is apparently determined. The annotations at- 
tribute to Johnson three pieces which Boswell believed did not bear the great man’s stamp. 

Bradford, C. B. ‘‘The Edinburgh ‘Ramblers’.” MLR, xxxiv. 241-244. 
Bibliographical notes on the Edinburgh edition with record of some variants probably due to 
Johnson. 

Clifford, James L. “Dr. Johnson’s Mr. Thrale.” LTLS, Dec. 30, 1939, p. 755. 
A letter from Thrale to Charles Lyttleton, Dean of Exeter, supplies some biographical data. 

Ettinger, Amos. A. “A Note on Dr. Johnson’s Letter No. 34 to the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor.” RES, xv. 80-81. 
Locates a missing letter in the Armour sale and prints it from the original, now in his pos- 
session. 

McAdan, E. L., Jr. ‘Dr. Johnson’s Law Lectures for Chambers: An Addi- 
tion to the Canon.”’ RES, xv. 385-391. 
In the light of Dr. Johnson’s known interest in the law and definite evidence of his association 
with Chambers when the latter was preparing his lectures, it is probable that Johnson entered 
into real collaboration with him. 

Metzdorf, Robert F. “Supplementary Note on Johnson’s Plan of a Dic- 
tionary.’’ Library, 4th series, x1x (1938). 363. 


Additional bibliographical details. 
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Wecter, Dixon. ‘“‘A Johnson Problem.’”’ LT LS, Jan. 21, 1939, pp. 41-42. 
Supplies evidence that Johnson’s altercation with Dr. Bernard, Dean of Derry, over the 
question whether a man could improve himself after the age of 45, occurred in December, 1775. 

Keate. Dapp, Kathryn G. George Keate, Esq., Eighteenth Century English 
Gentleman. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Kenrick, William. McCusker. Honor. “Doctor Kenrick of Grub Street.” 
More Books, xiv. 3-10. 

Malloch (Mallet). Boys, Richard. “David Malloch and The Edinburgh 
Miscellany.” MLN, itv. 468-469. 

The four poems first published in 1720 were Malloch’s first printed work. 

McKillop, Alan D. “The Authorship of A Poem to the Memory of Mr. 
Congreve.” M LN, tiv. 599. 

Malone. Smith, David N. “Edmund Malone.” H LQ, 11. 23-36. 

An account of Malone’s scholarly achievement, which was based on an unsurpassed union of 
learning and honesty. 

Mandeville. Anderson, Paul B. ‘“‘Bernard Mandeville on Gin.’’ PMLA, 
tiv. 775-784. 

A consideration of the anonymous Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708) as the earliest piece 
of Mandeville’s English prose partly incorporated in the Fable of the Bees and paralleled at 
many points by other passages in the later book. 

Mather, W. The Young Man’s Companion, by W. Mather. London, 1727. 
[Facsimile reprint, Chicago.] 

Murphy, Arthur. Emery, John P. “Murphy’s Criticisms in the London 
Chronicle.” PMLA, tiv. 1099-1104. 

Newton, Isaac. Bonno, G. ‘Deux lettres inédites de Fontenelle 4 Newton.” 
MLN, tiv. 188-190. 

North Briton. See below, s.v. Wilkes. 

Paine. Falk, Robert P. ‘‘Thomas Paine and the Attitude of the Quakers in 
the American Revolution.” Penna. Magazine of Hist. & Biog., vxm1. 302-310. 
Phillips. Fogle, S. F. ‘Notes on Ambrose Phillips.” MLN, tiv. 354-359. 
Supplies information concerning Phillips’ activities as agent for New York from the Journal of 
the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, and corrects minor errors in Miss Segar’s account 

of the poet. 

Pope. Griffith, R. H. “The Dunciad Duodecimo.” Colophon, n.s. 11 (1938). 
569-586. 

A bibliographical account. 

Hartley, Lodwick. ‘‘Ambiguity about Mr. Pope.” College English, 1. 254-261. 
In defense of Pope’s poetry. 

Mack, Maynard. “The First Printing of the Letters of Pope and Swift.” 
Library, 4th series, x1x. 365-385. 

Describes an edition published in 1741 by T. Cooper and apparently containing the same 
sheets as the so called “clandestine” volume of 1740. 
Olson, Elder. “Rhetoric and the Appreciation of Pope.”” MP, xxxvu. 13-35. 
Vincent, Howard P. “Some Dunciad Litigation.”” PQ, xvm1. 285-289. 
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Pope’s efforts to protect his rights against Gilliver and Lintot from documents in the suit. 


Wright, Austin. ‘‘The Beginnings of Pope’s Friendship with Spence.” M LN, 
Liv. 359-361. 

Quotes Spence’s account of the beginning of the friendship. 

Prior. Eves, Charles K. Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist. New York. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lot., No. 144) 

Wright, H. Bunker. ‘The Birthplace of Matthew Prior.”” LTLS, April 29, 
1939, p. 250. 

Points out several questions which arise in connection with the entry of Aug. 2, 1664, in the 
baptisn,al register of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

‘‘Matthew Prior’s ‘Welbeloved and dear cossen’.”” RES, xv. 318-323. 
A biographical account of Katherine Prior, with much new information. 

Reynolds. Chance, Burton. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Blindness and 
Death.” Annals of Medical History, 3rd ser., 1. 487-506. 

Trowbridge, Hoyt. “‘Platonism and Sir Joshua Reynolds.’’ English Studies, 
xxi. 1-7. 

Wecter, Dixon. “Sir Joshua Reynolds and the Burkes.” PQ, xvii. 301-305. 
Publishes a letter from Reynolds, presumably to Edmund Burke, containing a number of 
personal allusions to the Burkes. 

Richardson. White, William. “Richardson: Idealist or Realist?” MLR: 
XxXxIv. 240-241. 

Contrasts Richardson’s ideas in two letters of the Familiar Letters and Pamela’s course of 
action. 

Seward, Anna. Monk, Samuel H. “Anna Seward and the Romantic Poets: 
A Study in Taste.” In Wordsworth and Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 118-134. 

Throws light on the critical flux at the end of the eighteenth century by an examination of the 
literary pronouncements of the Swan of Lichfield. 

Shenstone. Mallam, Duncan (ed.). The Letters of William Shenstone. Minne- 
apolis. 

Prints all the known letters, nearly a hundred for the first time. 

Sheridan, Frances. Chew, Samuel P., Jr. ‘The Dupe: A Study in the ‘Low’.” 
PQ, xvi. 196-203. 

The study of a particular play to determine the nature of the objection to the “low” in 
comedy. 

Sloane. Chance, Burton. “Sir Hans Sloane: Naturalist, Physician, Collector 
and Benefactor.”” Annals of Medical History, n.s., x (1938). 390-404. 

Smart, Christopher. Botting, Roland B. “Christopher Smart in London.” 
Research Studies of the State College of Wash., v1. 1-54. 

See above, s.v. Johnson, Botting. 

Smollett. Joliat, Eugéne. ‘‘Smollett, Editor of Voltaire.” MLN, tiv. 429- 
436. 


Determines Smollett’s share in the 1761 edition, credits him with the annotation of the prose 
works, and discusses the scurrilous review in the Monthly by Wm. Kenrick. 
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Swift. Brawner, J. P. “‘Swift and the Harley-St. John Ministry.’”’ West Vir- 
ginia Univ. Bulletin, Philological Studies, 11. 46-59. 

Cornu, Donald. ‘Swift, Motte and the Copyright Struggle: Two Unnoticed 
Documents.” MLN, tiv. 114-124. 

Davis, Herbert (ed.). The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. 1: A Tale of a 
Tub with other Early Works, 1696-1707. Oxford. 

Frantz, R. W. ‘‘Note.” ELA, vt. 82. 
Comment on Baughan’s article, ELH, v. 207-10. 

See above, s.v. Pope, Mack. 

Thompson, Edward. Stone, George W., Jr. “‘Garrick, and An Unknown Oper- 
atic Version of Love’s Labour’s Lost.’’ RES, xv. 323-328. 
The adaptation, hitherto unknown, is in the Folger Shakespeare Library. It was made at 
Garrick’s suggestion by Captain Edward Thompson, a naval officer who wrote a few poems 
and “sailors’ letters.”’ 

Thomson. Davenport, William H. ‘‘An Uncollected Poem by James Thom- 
son (1700-1748).”” N&O, cixxvit. 279. 
Notes the printing of a poem from MS in the Literary Gazette, Oct. 3, 1818. 

Walpole. Lewis, W. S., and Smith, Warren H. (edd.). Horace Walpole’s 
Correspondence with Madame du Deffand, et al. 6v., New Haven. 
Part of the Yale edition of Walpole’s correspondence which is expected to run to fifty volumes 

Perkinson, Richard H. ‘‘Walpole and the Biographia Dramatica.’”’ RES, xv. 
204-206. 

Wasserman, Earl W. ‘“‘The Walpole-Chatterton Controversy.”’ MLN, tiv. 
460-462. 
Quotes from a notebook of Isaac Reed an account antedating Catcott’s accusation and bearing 
out Walpole’s story. 

Warton, Thomas. Vincent, Howard P. ‘“‘Warton’s Last Words on the Rowley 
Papers.” MLR, xxxiv. 572-575. 
An unpublished letter of Warton’s in the Harvard Library. 

Wilkes, John. Nobbe, George. The North Briton, A Study in Political Propa- 
ganda. New York. (Columbia Univ. Studies in English and Comp. Lit., No. 140) 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Fucilla, Joseph G. “Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian 
Authors: A Supplement.” MP, xxxvi1. 89-96. 

Graham, Walter, ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1938.” ELH, v1. 1-38. 

Hicks, Granville. Figures of Transition: A Study of British Literature at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century. New York. 
A study of William Morris, Thomas Hardy, Samuel Butler, George Gissing, Oscar Wilde, and 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Mack, Edward C. Public Schools and British Opinion, 1780-1860. The Rela- 
tionship between Contemporary Ideas and the Evolution of an English Institu- 
tion. New York. (Columbia Unio. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 142) 
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Nicolai, Martha. See GERMANIC, Section 11, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Ranson, Herbert R. ‘‘The Long Narrative Poem in the English Romantic 
Period.” Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, 11 (1937). 581-590. 
“Victorian Bibliography for 1938.’”’ MP, xxxvi. 391-430. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge: Studies in Honor of George McLean Harper, ed, 
Earl L. Griggs. Princeton. 

The American contributions to this volume are listed in their proper places. There is an 
appreciation of Professor Harper by J. Duncan Spaeth and a bibliography of his writings by 
Evelyn Griggs. 

See above, Section m1, s.v. Mounts: Section vu, s.v. Shakespeare, Sanderlin. 
Arnold. Dudley, Fred A. “Matthew Arnold and Science.”’ [Univ. of Iowa] 
Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees...,no pagination. 
(Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 378.) Brief abstract. 

Hendrickson, George L. “‘A Supplement to ‘Matthew Arnold the Classicist’.” 
Classical Journal, xxxv. 105-106. 

Quotes a psssage on the study of Latin from one of Arnold’s Reports on Elementary Schools. 
Hicks, John. ‘The Stoicism of Matthew Arnold.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs 
Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees ..., no pagination. (Univ. of Iowa 
Studies, n.s., No. 378.) Brief abstract. 

Knickerbocker, William S. ‘‘Thunder in the Index.”’ Sewanee Rev., xivu. 
431-444, 

On the critical theories of Matthew Arnold. 

Montgomery, Henry C. ‘Matthew Arnold, Classicist.”” Classical Rev. xxx1v. 
532-537. 

Muller, Herbert J. ‘Matthew Arnold: A Parable for Partisans.” Southern 
Rev., v. 551-558. 

Stanley, Carleton. Matthew Arnold. Toronto. 

The Alexander Lectures in English delivered in 1938. 

Trilling, Lionel. Matthew Arnold. New York. 

Bagehot. Irvine, William. Walter Bagehot. New York. 

Four chapters of biography, followed by a full consideration (ten chapters) of Bagehot’s 
literary position. 

Baring. Reilly, Joseph J. ‘‘The Novels of Maurice Baring.”’ Catholic World, 
cL. 189-196. 

Boucicault. Haviland, Thomas P. “Some Notes on Boucicault’s Dot.’’ Univ. 
of Penna. Library Chron., vu. 66-74. 

A prompt copy in the Univ. of Penna. library. 

Bronte. White, W. Bertram. The Miracle of Haworth. New York. 

A study of the Bronte family. 

Browning, E. B. Davidson, Gustav. “The First Edition of the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.” Publishers’ Weekly, cxxxvi. 1976-1977. 

Rudman, Harry. “An Unpublished Letter of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.’’ 
N&0Q, crxxvii. 310-311. 


Text of a letter of March 31, 1859, concerning the Italian Risorgimento and Napoleon III. 
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Shackford, Martha H. (ed.). Letters from Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon. 
New York. 

Publishes for the first time eighteen autograph letters and three fragments now in the Wellesley 
College library. 

Smith, Fred M. “Mrs. Browning’s Rhymes.” PMLA, tiv. 829-834. 

A defense of Mrs. Browning’s technique as a conscious experimentation to extend the range 
of rime effects comparable to that of contemporary poets like Archibald MacLeish, W. H. 
Auden, and Cecil Day Lewis. 

Browning, Robert. Bacon, Leonard. “Fifty Years After.’’ Sat. Rev. Lit., Vol. 
xx1, No. 7. pp. 3-4, 16. 

Browning’s ‘Roman Murder Story’ As Recorded in a Hitherto Unknown 
Italian Contemporary Manuscript, translated by E. H. Yarrill, with an introduc- 
tion by William O. Raymond. The Baylor Bulletin, xtu. No. 4. (Baylor Uni- 
versity’s Browning Interests, Series x1) 

E. S. “Browning on Love.” More Books, xtv. 258-259. 

Quotes a manuscript letter written by the poet, March 10, 1885. 

Faverty, Frederic E. “The Absconded Abbot in The Ring and the Book.”’ 
SP, xxxvi. 88-104. 

Prints nine letters, now in the Public Record Office, revealing the Abbot’s efforts to secure a 
pension. 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. ‘Victorian Evaluation of The Ring and the Book.” 
Research Studies of the State College of Wash., vit. 75-89. 

Criticism of the poem in contemporary reviews indicates only partial approval, a personal 
rather than an artistic tribute. 

Knickerbocker, K. L. ‘‘Browning’s Letters to Isabella Blagden.” PMLA, 
Liv. 565-578. 

Supplies from internal evidence the probable date of twenty-five letters. 

Purcell, J. M. “The Dramatic Failure of Pippa Passes.” SP, xxxvi. 77-87 
Critical opinion has erred in representing Ottima and Sebald as spiritually saved, and Brown- 
ing has fallen short of his dramatic purpose in Parts 1 and tv. 

Butler, Samuel. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hicks. 

Bryon. Erdman, David V. ‘“‘Byron’s Stage Fright: The History of His Ambi- 
tion and Fear of Writing for the Stage.’”’ E LH, vi. 219-243. 

Morphopoulos, Panos. ‘‘Bryon’s Translation and Use of Modern Greek 
Writings.” MLN, tiv. 317-326. 

Considers Byron’s knowledge of modern Greek and the use he made of it. 

Powell, Desmond. “Byron’s Foreign Critics.’’ Colorado-Wyoming Jour. of 
Letters, Feb. 1939, pp. 13-46. 

French, German, and American critics have been generally appreciative of Byron’s poetry, 
in contrast to the prevailing English attitude. 

Carlyle. Paine, Gregory. ‘‘The Literary Relations of Whitman and Carlyle 
with Especial Reference to Their Contrasting Views on Democracy.” SP, 
XxXXvI. 550-563. 

Scudder, Townsend. Jane Welsh Carlyle. New York. 
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Tuell, Anne K. “Carlyle’s Marginalia in Sterling’s Essays and Tales,” 
PMLA, Liv. 815-824. 

A running commentary, with liberal quotation, on Carlyle’s jottings in a copy of Stirling’; 
Essays and Tales now in the Harvard Library. 

Wagner, Albert M. “Goethe, Carlyle, Nietzsche and the German Middle 
Class.” Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, xxx1. 161-174; 235-242. 

Young, Louise M. Thomas Carlyle and the Art of History. Philadelphia. (Univ, 
of Penna. diss.) 

See below, s.v. Dickens; Macaulay. 

Clough. Palmer, Francis W. “‘The Relation of A. H. Clough to the Intellec- 
tual Movements of his Time.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candi- 
dates for Higher Degrees..., no pagination. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, ns., 
No. 378.) Brief abstract. 

Cobbett. Clark Mary E. Peter Porcupine in America: the Career of William 
Cobbett, 1792-1800. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Coleridge. Anon. ‘‘Coleridge to a Young Clergyman.”” More Books, x.y. 
412-414. 

Text of a hitherto unpublished letter, dated November 9, 1832, and addressed to the Reverend 
James Gillman. 

Beyer, Werner W. “‘Coleridge, Wieland’s Oberon, and The Ancient Mariner.” 

RES, xv. 401-411. 
Parallels in imagery and expression between The Ancient Mariner and a work which we know 
Coleridge was reading in the original. 
Burke, Charles B. ‘‘Coleridge and Milton.” N&Q, cixxv1i. 42. 
Notes a parallel in Samson Agonistes and Dejection: an Ode. 
“Coleridge and Shelley.” N&Q, cixxvi. 98-99. 
Compares a passage in Coleridge’s France: An Ode with one in Shelley’s Alastor. 

Curry, Kenneth. “A Note on Coleridge’s Copy of Malthus.” PMLA, Liv. 
613-615. 

Comment upon G. R. Potter’s article in PM LA, x1 (1936). 1061-1068, establishing the circum- 
stances under which certain marginalia of Coleridge were made. 

Davies, David. ‘“‘Coleridge’s Marginalia in Mather’s Magnalia.” H LO, u. 
233-240. 

Records “anti-Puritan and anti-Mather” notes by Coleridge in the Huntington Library copy. 

Griggs, Earl L. “An Early Defense of Christabel.”” In Wordsworth and 
Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 173-191. 

An unpublished review preserved in the handwriting of John J. Morgan and apparently 
written by Morgan with Coleridge’s help. 

McKenzie, Gordon. Organic Unity in Coleridge. Berkeley, Calif. (Univ. of 
Calif. Pub. in English, Vol. vu, No. 1.) 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. ‘“‘Coleridge’s ‘Preface’ to Christabel.’’ In Wordsworth 
and Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 166-172. 


An examination of two letters of Coleridge which constitute virtually a first draft of the 
Preface. 
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McKenzie, Gordon. “Organic Unity in Coleridge.” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
English, Vol. vt1, No. 1, pp. 1-107. 

Milley, Henry J. W. “Some Notes on Coleridge’s ‘Eolian Harp’.” MP, 
xxxvi. 359-375. 
Attributes the change in Coleridge’s poetry not to the influence of Wordsworth but to his own 
newly awakened appreciation of nature; shows that the poem is a fusion of two pieces written 
on different occasions; notes its influence on Wordsworth (Tintern Abbey); finds traces of it in 
the flux of ideas, images, words, etc., that found expression in Kubla Khan. 

Morgan, Roberta. “‘The Philosophic Basis of Coleridge’s Hamlet Criticism.” 
ELH, vt. 256-270. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. The Road to Tryermaine: A Study of the History, 
Background, and Purposes of Coleridge’s ‘‘Christabel.”’ Chicago. 

Raysor, Thomas M. “Coleridge’s Criticism of Wordsworth.” PMLA, tiv. 
496-510. 
Defends Coleridge’s criticism of Wordsworth in the Biographia Literaria, which the author 
considers “the finest critical essay in English literature,’ by demonstrating the justice of 
Coleridge’s contention that Wordsworth did not mean to attack merely the vocabulary of 
poetry but the figurative use of words and style in its most general sense. 

Sypher, Wylie. ‘‘Coleridge’s Somerset: A Byway to Xanadu.” PQ, xvi. 
353-366. 
Possible presence of a bit of local scenery and legend in Kubla Khan. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. “‘The Imagination: Coleridge versus Wordsworth.” PQ, 
xvi. 1-18. 
Traces the genesis of Coleridge’s differences with Wordsworth’s view and analyses their re- 
spective positions. 

“Coleridge on the Sublime.” In Wordsworth and Coleridge (q.v.), 

pp. 192-219. 
From many scattered observations Coleridge’s conception of the sublime is particularized as 
the subjective response to anything which inhibits comparison and suggests infinite forces 
working in unseen, incomprehensible ways. 

Wells, John E. ‘‘Printer’s Bills for Coleridge’s Friend and Wordsworth’s 
Cintra.” SP, xxxvri. 521-523. 

See below, s.v. Shelley; Wordsworth. 

Collins, Wilkie. Hyder, Clyde K. “‘Wilkie Collins and The Woman in White.” 
PMLA, tiv. 297-303. 
Contains some interesting speculations on Collins’s life and finds the source of his most 
famous novel in a criminal case fully reported in Maurice Méjan’s Recueil des Causes Célébres, 
a book which Collins owned. 

Dallas. Roellinger, Francis X. ‘A Note on Kettner’s Book of the Table.”’ 
MLN, tiv. 363-364. 
Dallas’s authorship is established by a letter here printed. 

DeQuincey. Anon. “DeQuincey on French Drama.” More Books, xiv. 347- 
352. 
The text of a rough draft of an unpublished essay, edited from a manuscript in the Boston 
Public Library. 
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Forward, Kenneth. ‘‘DeQuincey’s Cessio Bonorum.” PMLA, tiv. 511-525, 
Records the details of the procedure by which in 1832 DeQuincey took advantage of a kind 
of bankruptcy law peculiar to Scotland. 

McCusker, Honor. ““DeQuincey and the Landlord.” More Books, x1v. 66, 
Biographical details from a letter to Thomas Benson from Thomas DeQuincey, April 5, 1833. 

Dickens. Boll, Theophilus E. “Oliver Twist, Centenarian.” [Univ. of Penn. 
General Mag. and His. Chron., xu (1938). 156-163. 

Davis, Harold (ed.). “Dickens, Carlyle, and Tennyson, by James S. Pike.” 
Alt. Mo., cixtv. 810-819. 

Extracts from the unpublished journals of Pike, who was American Minister to the Nether. 
lands, 1861-1866. 

E. L. A. “First Editions of Dickens.’”? More Books, xtv. 457. 

Brief descriptions of first editions of Oliver Twist, Master Humphrey’s Clock, and A Christmas 
Carol. 

Haight, Anne L. ‘Charles Dickens Tries to Remain Anonymous. Notes on 
The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, Together with a Reprint of the Poem.” 
Colophon, New Graphic Series, No. 1 [39-66]. 

An hitherto unknown letter from Dickens to Cruikshank proves Dickens’s authorship of this 
famous jeu d’esprit. 

Leacock, Stephen. ‘Charles Dickens and Canada.” Queen’s Quar., xLvI. 28- 
37. 

Milley, Henry J. W. ‘‘Wilkie Collins and A Tale of Two Cities.”” MLR, 
XXXIV. 525-534. 

Finds important suggestions for setting and treatment in Collins’ story Sister Rose. 

Neely, Robert D. Doctors, Nurses and Dickens. Boston. 

An account of members of the medical profession in Dickens’s works. 

Drama. Grauel, George E. The Decline of Tragedy in the Early Nineteenth 
Century. [St. Louis, 1938.] (Abstract of diss., St. Louis Univ.) 

MacMillan, Dougald. Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington 
Library. San Marino, Calif. (Huntington Library Lists, No. 4) 

Sandoe, James. “ ‘Private Theatricals’ and ‘Private Theatres’.” Colorado- 
Wyoming Jour. of Letters, pp. 77-84. 

An account of the interest of Byron, Jane Austen, Dickens, Meredith, and others in amateur 
theatricals. 

Edgeworth. Mood, Robert G. Maria Edgeworth’s Apprenticeship. Urbana, 
1938. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Elliott, Ebenezer. Phillips, George L. ‘‘Elliott’s The Giaour.”” RES, xv. 422- 
431. 

An attempt to determine why Elliott attacked Byron, what charges he made against him, 
and what brought about a change of heart later. 

Fortnightly Rev. Everett, Edwin H. The Party of Humanity: The ‘“Fort- 
nightly Review” and Its Contributors, 1865-1874. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Galt. Booth, Bradford A. (ed.). The Gathering of the West, by John Gall. 
Baltimore. 
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Gissing. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hicks. 

Godwin. Brown, Ford K. ‘Notes on 41 Skinner Street.” MLN, trv. 326-332. 
The story of Skinner Street and Godwin’s connection with it. 

Hardy. Anderson, Marcia L. “Hardy’s Debt to Webster in The Return of 
the Native.”” MLN, rtv. 497-501. 

Interesting parallels of thought and wording with a play which Hardy read and penciled, 
parallels too numerous and too close to leave any doubt about the relationship. 

Emery, John P. ‘Chronology in Hardy’s Return of the Native.”” PMLA, tiv. 
618-619. 

Calls into question the view of Hardy’s “‘calendrical” accuracy advanced by Carl J. Weber, 
PMLA, ut (1938). 314-320. Professor Weber replies, p. 620. 

Muchnic, Helen. “Thomas Hardy and Thomas Mann.” Smith College Studies 
in Modern Languages, Vol. xx1, Nos. 1-4, pp. 130-142. (Essays Contributed in 
Honor of President William Allan Neilson) 

A comparison, at Hardy’s expense. 

Murphree, Albert A., and Strauch, Carl F. ‘““The Chronology of The Return 
of the Native.” MLN, tv. 491-497. 

Raises the question of Hardy’s chronological meticulousness, pointing out numerous slight 
inconsistencies of time and fact. 

Sandison, Helen. “An Elizabethan Basis for a Hardy Tale?” PMLA, tiv. 
610-612. 

Weber, Carl J. Rebekah Owen and Thomas Hardy, with bibl. by N. Orwin 
Rush. Waterville, Me. (Colby College Monographs, No. 8) 

“Hardy and The Woodlanders.”’ RES, xv. 330-333. 
Quotes from a conversation between Hardy and a Miss Owen to show that Hardy was dis- 
satisfied with the people in the story. 

“Hardy in America.” Colophone, New Graphic Ser., 1. 95-96. 

“The Jubilee of the ‘First Countess of Wessex.” Colby Mercury, v1. 
278-281. 

Colby Notes on The Woodlanders. Fairfield, Me. 

“Virtue from Wessex: Thomas Hardy.”’ American Scholar, vit. 211- 
222. 
“Thomas Hardy is one of the great spiritual leaders of the modern world and from him they 
may draw virtue who read him aright.” 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hicks. 

Hazlitt. Jones, Frederick L. “‘ ‘The Illustrious Obscure’.” LTLS, Dec. 16, 
1939, p. 731. 

Hazlitt also used this phrase, which had been borrowed previously by Shelley from Leigh 
Hunt. 

Hunt. Lichtenstein, Vernon E. ‘Leigh Hunt’s Theory of Poetry: A Critical 
Study.” (Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees 

. , No pagination. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 378). Brief abstract. 

Pratt, Willis W., “Leigh Hunt and The Rambler.” Univ. of Texas . . . Studies 
in English, 1938, pp. 67-84. 
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Marginalia from Hunt’s copy of the Rambler. 

Keats. Arestad, Sverre. ‘‘A Study of Keats’s Use of Imagery.” Univ. of Wash- 
ington Abstracts of Theses, tv. 327-330. 

Williams, Bristol (ed.). Orion, and Other Anonymous and Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Poems Attributed to John Keats. Webster Groves, Mo. 

Wood, William R. “Pagan Mythology and the Christian Religion in the 
Poetry and Prose of John Keats.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing 
Candidates for Higher Degrees ..., no pagination. (Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., 
No. 378). Brief abstract. 

Zillman, Lawrence J. ‘“The Sonnets of John Keats: A Critical and Compara- 
tive Study in Versecraft.’”’ Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, 11 (1937). 
595-600. 





John Keats and the Sonnet Tradition. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Keble, John. Knauff, Grant. ‘‘A Letter of John Keble to An Early American 
Missionary.” Hist. Mag. of the Protestant Episcopal Church, vim. 123-127. 

Thompson, Elbert N. S. “‘The Temple and The Christian Year.” PMLA, 
Liv. 1018-1025. 

Landor. Becker, Joseph. ‘‘The Political Idealism of Walter Savage Landor.” 
Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, 111 (1938). 317. 

Lockhart. See below, s.v. Mudie. 

Macaulay. Beatty, Richmond C. “Macaulay and Carlyle.” PQ, xvmt. 25-34. 
Traces through the entries in Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s Journals and in their correspondence 
the ill-concealed contempt which each felt for the other. Considers also their different con- 
ceptions of history. 

Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The Treatment of Constitutional History in Macaualy’s 
History of England.” H LQ, 11. 179-204. 

Knickerbocker, William S. ‘“‘Suet with No Plums: Restoring Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay.” Sewanee Rev., xiv. 242-252. 

Munroe, David. “Macaulay. The Study of an Historian.” Queen’s Quar., 
XLVI. 38-50. 

Macready. Shattuck, Charles H. The Dramatic Collaborations of William 
Charles Macready. Urbana, 1938. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Meredith. Fletcher, James V. ‘‘The Background and Development of George 
Meredith’s Ethics.” Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, 11 (1937). 561-568. 

Mill. Hainds, John R. “John Stuart Mill’s Views on Art.”’ Summaries of 
Doctoral Diss. ... Northwestern Univ., vit. 9-13. 

Moore. Strout, Alan L. ‘Tom Moore and Bessy.”’ N&Q, ctxxv (1938). 472- 
473. 

A quotation from Julian Charles Young on Moore’s love affair. 
Morley, John. Knickerbocker, Frances W. ‘“‘The Legacy of John Morley.” 
Sewanee Rev., xtvu. 145-151. 
A review of Morley’s career and literary contribution. 

Morris. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hicks. 

Moxon. Merriam, Harold G. Edward Moxon, Publisher of Poets. New York. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 137) 
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An account of Moxon’s career, with particular attention to his relationship with authors. 

Mudie. Strout, Alan L. (ed.). Things in General, by Robert Mudie. Los Angeles. 
Edits a scarce and entertaining volume, with an introduction on Mudie’s life and work. 
Contains two unpublished letters of Lockhart. 

Newman. Mariella, Sister. ‘‘Newman’s Anglican Sermons.” Catholic World, 
cxLvin. 431-437. 

Emphasizes the fact that Newman followed Aristotle’s principles of rhetoric. 

Newcomb, Covelle. ‘Newman and Nature.” Catholic World, cxi1x. 338-342. 

Novel. Johnson, David D. ‘‘Fear of Death in Victorian Fiction.” West 
Virginia University Bulletin, Philological Studies, 111. 3-11. 

St. John, William E. “‘The Conception of the Novel as Presented by the Lead- 
ing English and American Novelists since 1800.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of 
So. Calif. . . . 1936, 1938, pp. 40-44. 

O’Shaughnessy. Anderson, George K. “Marie de France and Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy: A Study in Victorian Adaptation.”’ SP, xxxvr. 529-549. 

An examination of O’Shaughnessy’s free adaptation of six lays. 

Pater. Wainwright, Benjamin B. “‘A Centenary Query: Is Pater Outmoded?” 
English J our. (College Ed.), xxvii. 441-449. 

A defense of Pater against T. S. Eliot and other critics. 

Reynolds. Rapp, Merton H. “Frederick Reynolds and the English Drama, 
1785-1840.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher De- 
grees... , no pagination (Univ. of Iowa Studies, n.s., No. 378). Brief abstract. 

Rossetti. Troxell, Janet C. (ed.). Rossetti’s “Sister Helen.’”’ New Haven. 

A study of the author’s changes in the poem. 

Ruskin. Davis, C. Rexford. “‘A Ruskin Letter’ [to Arthur Severn.] Jour. 
Rutgers Univ. Libr., 1. 53-55. 

M. M. “Twenty-two Ruskin Letters.’”’ More Books, xv. 423. 

Brief description of a group of manuscript letters, most of them addressed by Ruskin to 
William H. Hooper, the wood-engraver. 

Scott. Gordon, R. K. ‘‘Dryden and the ‘Waverley Novels’.”” MLR, xxxiv. 
201-206. 

Scott’s knowledge of and admiration for Dryden come out in numerous echoes and minor 
borrowings in the novels. 

Lambert, Mildred, and Hillhouse, James T. ‘“‘The Scott Letters in the Hunt- 
ington Library.” H LQ, 11. 319-352. 

Publishes readings showing variations from the printed text of Grierson, who had been forced 
in some instances to depend upon Lockhart, and also eight letters to miscellaneous corre- 
spondents not included in Grierson’s edition. 

Strout, Alan L. An “Unpublished Ballad-Translation by Scott, The Battle 
of Killiecrankie.”” MLN, utv. 13-18. 

The poem is published from a MS in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

Shelley. Clark, David L. “Shelley and Shakespeare.” PMLA, Liv. 261-287. 

An exhaustive examination of Shelley’s knowledge of Shakespeare and indebtedness to him, 
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citing 66 parallels in thought, phrase, imagery, etc., and showing that Shakespeare’s influence \ 
on Shelley’s thought and style was greater than has previously been recognized. = 192 
“The Date and Source of Shelley’s A Vindication of Natural Dia.” s 
SP, xxxvti. 70-76. B ouv 
Establishes the date as October-November, 1812, shows that the essay pretty certainly Ide 
antedated the notes to Queen Mab, and points out an important source in Ritson’s Essay on ‘ 
the Abstinence from Animal Food. ; of 
Davenport, William H. “Shelley and the British Government.” N&0(, : 
CLXXVI. 26. 4 pa 
Quotes a passage deleted in the printed edition of a government official’s letter on Shelley. be 
“Notes on Shelley’s Political Prose: Sources, Bibliography, Errors in A Th 
Print.” N&Q, ctxxvum. 223-225. 4 
“Footnote for a Political Letter of Shelley.” N&Q, cLxxvi. 236-237. : Tt 
Goodspeed, George T. ‘‘The ‘First American’ Queen Mab.” Colophon, New =| : 
Graphic Series, No. 1. [pp. 25-32] a N 
A bibliographical discussion. - a 
Jones, Frederick L. “Shelley and the Don Juan.” LTLS, April 22, 1939, p. 5 Pr 
233. (1 
Further evidence that Shelley’s boat was named the “Don Juan.” 2 
Millhauser, Milton. “Shelley: A Reference to Ricardo in ‘Swellfoot the Ty- # Tt 
rant.” N&Q, cLxxvi. 25-26. S 
Moorman, Lewis J. ‘‘Percy Bysshe Shelley: Tuberculosis and Genius.” : 
Annals of Medical History, 3rd ser., 1. 260-282. ’ 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. “Shelley in ‘Fraser’s’ and the Annuals.” LTLS, Aug. 26, or 
1939, p. 503. ; ks 
Notes early printings of several of Shelley’s poems. Ste 
Notopoulos, James A. ‘‘The Dating of Shelley’s Notes and Translations from i 
Plato.” MLR, xxxiv. 245-248. fy 
“Note on the text of Shelley’s translation of the Symposium.” MLR, ; 
XxXxIv. 421-422. # 
Smith, John H. ‘Shelley and Claire Clairmont.” PMLA, tiv. 785-814. ; A 
A re-examination in the light of materials that have become available in recent years of the i 
part Claire Clairmont played in the poet’s life. “I have tried to show that she is referred to in = 
two dark passages in Epipsychidion; that she must be taken into account in the proper ap- : 
proach to Alastor, that the central strain in Julian and Maddalo can be rightly understood ; ¢ 
only with reference to her.” (p. 814). Claire appears to have played a much greater part in F 
Shelley’s emotional life than has generally been thought. i A 
Prescott, F. C. “What Shelley Said.” Sat. Rev. Lit., x1x, No.19(Mar.4, — * 
1939), p. 9. : 
On Shelley’s abhorrence of Castlereagh. , 3 
White, Newman I. “Probable Dates of Composition of Shelley’s ‘Letter to ( 
Maria Gisborne’ and ‘Ode to a Skylark’.”” SP, xxxvi. 524-528. i ( 


Various bits of evidence and close reasoning lead to the conclusion that the “Letter to Maria 
Gisborne”’ was written June 15, 1820, and the “Ode to a Skylark” was inspired by a walk on 
June 22. 
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White, William. ‘Fifteen Years of Shelley Scholarship: A Bibliography, 
1923-1938.” English Studies, xx1. 8-11; 120. 

Soane, George. Bowman, W. P. “Some Plays by George Soane.” MLN, 
tiv. 278-279. 
Identifies five of the anonymous plays in Nicoll’s Hand-List. 

Stevenson. Gadbois, Irene. Literary Criticism in Stevenson. Boston. (Abstract 
of diss., Boston Univ.) 

Issler, Anne R. Stevenson at Silverado. Caldwell, Idaho. 
An account of Stevenson’s life in the Napo Valley in California. 

Vandiver, E. P. ‘Stevenson and Shakspere.” SAB, x1v. 232-238. 
The influence of the dramatist upon Stevenson. 

Talfourd. Newdick, Robert S. “A Victorian Demosthenes (A Study of 
Thomas Noon Talfourd as an Orator).” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxv, 580-596. 

Tennyson. Hunton, William A. Tennyson and the Victorian Political Milieu. 
New York, 1938 (abridgement of N.Y.U. diss.) 

Trollope. Booth, Bradford A. ‘‘Trollope in California.”” HLQ, mr. 117-124. 
Prints from a Huntington Library MS description of California written by Trollope in 1875. 

Milley, Henry J. W. “The Eustace Diamonds and The Moonstone.” SP, 
XXXVI, 651-663. 
The indebtedness of Trollope for plot and other features to Wilkie Collins’ novel of similar 
theme. 

Wilde. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hicks. 

Williams, Helen Maria. Adams, M. Ray. ‘‘Helen Maria Williams and the 
French Revolution.” In Wordsworth and Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 87-117. 
An interpretation of her part in interpreting France to England as a result of thirty years’ 
residence abroad and the thirteen volumes she published. 

Wilson. Strout, Alan L. “John Wilson’s Election to the Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy, 1820.” ELH, vr. 291-299. 

“John Wilson as Professor.”” N&Q, cLxxvi. 164-166. 
“John Wilson and the Chair of Modern Philosophy at Edinburgh.”’ 

N&Q, cLxxvi. 219-222. 

Wordsworth. Beatty, Frederika. William Wordsworth of Rydal Mount: An 
Account of the Poet and His Friends in the Last Decade. New York. 

Broughton, Leslie N. “An Imitation of Wordsworth.” In Wordsworth and 
Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 81-86. 
A poem entitled The Cursed Tree, published in the Brighton Magazine, May, 1822, and 
signed “W.W.,” here reprinted with comment. 

Campbell, Oscar J. “‘Wordsworth’s Conception of the Esthetic Experience.” 
In Wordsworth and Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 26-46. 

Eigerman, H. “A Negligible Note in Literary Criticism.” English Jour. 
(College Ed.), xxvim. 58-60. 
Calls attention to a neglected statement by Wordsworth of his own literary objectives. 


Havens, Raymond D. “Solitude, Silence, and Loneliness in the Poetry of 
Wordsworth.” In Wordsworth and Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 12-25. 
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Holmes, Elisabeth K. “Some Sources of Wordsworth’s Passages on Mythol- 
ogy.” MLN, uv. 127-129. 
Indebtedness to Purchas his Pilgrimage in the Excursion. 

Stallknecht, Newton P. “The Tragic Flaw in Wordsworth’s Philosophy,” 
In Wordsworth and Coleridge (q.v.), pp. 47-61. 

Wells, John E. “Lyrical Ballads, 1800: A Paste-In.”’ Library, 4th series, xrx. 
486-491. 
Describes two specimens of a paste-in supplying the fifteen lines of ““Michael” omitted from 
the lower half of p. 210 of the edition of 1800. 

See above, s.v. Coleridge. 
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Miscellaneous. Connolly, Cyril. Enemies of Promise. Boston. 
A survey of modern literature and the men who write it. 

Lind, L. Robert. “The Crisis in Literature (1, Literature Today; u, Propa- 
ganda and Letters; m1, Literature and Social Consciousness; 1v, The Literature 
of the Future).” Sewanee Rev., xtvm1. 35-62, 184-203, 345-364, 524-551. 

Lindou, Leslie D. ““Humanism: Hardy Perennial.”’ Colorado-Wyoming Jour. 
of Letters, Feb. 1939, pp. 3-11. 

On the “humanist” critics (Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, e¢ aJ.) and their controversies, 
1928-1931. 

Madden, Regina D. The Literary Criticism of the Irish Renaissance. Boston, 
1938. (Boston Univ. abstract of diss.) — 

Schullian, Dorothy M. “Latin in the Schooling of British Authors.” Classical 
Journal, xxxv. 165-166. 

Calls attention to comments on their study of Latin by Howard Spring and A. A. Milne. 

Van Doren, Carl, and Van Doren, Mark. American and British Literature 
since 1890. Rev. ed. New York. 

See Section 111, s.v. Brooks. 

Auden. Schwartz, Delmore. ‘“‘The Two Audens.’”’ Kenyon Rev., 1. 34-45. 
The two voices which the author detects in Auden. 

See Section m1, s.v. Brooks. 

Barrie. Shields, Katherine G. “‘Sir James Matthew Barrie, Bart.’’ Bull. of 
Bibliography, xv1. 140-141; 162. 

The first four parts of this bibliography appeared in 1938. 

Bennett. Anon. “ ‘Books and Persons’ by Arnold Bennett.’”’ More Books, xiv. 
465. 
Brief description of the manuscripts of five essays prepared by Bennett for his weekly article 
in the Evening Standard begun in 1926. 

Bridges. Eaker, J. Gordon. “Robert Bridges’ Concept of Nature.” PMLA, 
LIv. 1181-1197. 

Chesterton. Clemens, Cyril. Chesterton as Seen by His Contemporaries. Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 
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Conrad. Clemens, Florence. “Conrad’s Favorite Bedside Book.” So. Atl. 
Qu., xxxvit. 305-315. 


E On Conrad’s interest in and indebtedness to Alfred Wallace’s The Malay Archipelago. 


Visiak, E. H. “The Spiritual Fall. A Note on Joseph Conrad’s Philosophy.” 
N&Q, ctxxvir. 114-116. 

Doyle, Conan. Morley, Christopher. ‘Notes on Baker Street.” Sat. Rev. Lit., 
x1x, No. 14 (Jan. 28, 1939), pp. 12-14. 

Drama. Block, Anita. The Changing World in Plays and Theatre. Boston. 
Acritical study of contemporary plays, American, English, and Continental. Concerned chiefly 
with social problems reflected in the drama. 

Mersand, Joseph. The Language of Contemporary Drama. New York. (The 
Modern Chapbooks) 

Ellis, Havelock. DeVoto, Bernard. “‘Widower’s House.” Sat. Rev. Lit., Vol. 
xx1, No. 2, pp. 10-14. 

Essay. Burris, Quincy G. ‘‘Mourning Too Hasty.”’ Colorado-W yoming Jour. 
of Letters, Feb. 1939, pp. 69-75. 


On the present state of the familiar essay. 

Gregory, Lady. Bowen, Anne. ‘‘Lady Gregory’s Use of Proverbs in her 
Plays.” Southern Folklore Qu., 111. 231-243. 

Housman, A. E. Jarrell, Randall. ‘Texts from Housman.’ Kenyon Rev., I. 
260-271. 
A detailed analysis of two of Housman’s poems. 

Salinger, Herman. ‘‘Housman’s Last Poems, XXX and Heine’s Lyrisches 
Intermezzo, 62.” MLN, rtv. 288-290. 


Interesting parallels of idea and phrase. 


Hulme, T. E. Wecter, Dixon. ‘““Hulme and the Tragic View.” Southern Rev., 
v. 141-152. 

Huxley, Aldous. Duval, Hanson R. Aldous Huxley: A Bibliography. New 
York. 

Estrich, Helen W. ‘‘Jesting Pilate Tells the Answer: Aldous Huxley.” Sewanee 
Rev., XLVI. 63-81. 

Glicksberg, C. I. ‘““The Intellectual Pilgrimage of Aldous Huxley.”’ Dalhousie 
Rev., xtx. 165-178. 

Joyce. Bishop, John P. “‘Finnegan’s Wake.” Southern Rev., v. 439-452. 

[Brion, Marcel, and others]. An Examination of James Joyce. Norfolk, Conn. 
A critical symposium analyzing Finnegan’s Wake. 

Edel, Lon. “James Joyce and His New Work.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 1x. 68- 
81. 

Hill, Archibald. “A Philologist Looks at ‘Finnegans [sic] Wake’.”’ Virginia 
Qu. Rev., xv. 650-656. 

Prescott, Joseph. “‘James Joyce: A Study in Words.”” PMLA, tiv. 304-315. 
An essay tracing a recognizable progression in Joyce’s use and abuse of words. Beginning with 
a strong preoccupation with sound, he passes to a tendency to use words in their etymological 
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sense and to alter their parts of speech, resembling in this the Elizabethans, and ends up with 
new inventions, scrambled words, etc. 

Kipling. Weygandt, Ann M. Kipling’s Reading and Its Influence on His 

Poetry. Philadelphia (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
Analyzes Kipling’s acquaintance with English literature of successive periods from Old and 
Middle English to Victorian; with additional chapters on Kipling’s reading in American 
literature, his use of the Bible and Prayer Book, and of ballad and song. Kipling is shown ty 
have been more familiar with poetry than prose, and least familiar with drama. 

See Section x, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hicks. 

Lawrence, D. H. Tindall, William Y. D. H. Lawrence and Susan His Cow. 
New York. 

Lucas, E. V. Clemens, Cyril. ‘‘A Talk with Edward Verrall Lucas.” Dalhousi: 
Rev., xvii. 449-452. 

Recalls a conversation with the essayist. 

Machen, Lynch, Helen. ‘Arthur Machen.” Sewanee Rev., xiv. 424-427. 

Montague, C. E. Stapleton, Margaret. “‘A Bibliography of Writings by and 
about C. E. Montague.” Bull. of Bibliography, xvi. 135-136, 157-158. 

Murray. Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘John Middleton Murray: Christ among the 
Critics.” So. Atl. Qu., xxxvut. 82-99. 

Shaw. Backlund, Alice M. “Forerunner of Eliza Doolittle.” Sat. Rev. Lit., 
Vol. xx, no. 20. pp. 9, 21. 

Notes a parallel in Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, Chapter 86, and Shaw’s Pygmalion. 

Park, Julian (ed.). “Some Unpublished Letters of George Bernard Shaw.” 
University of Buffalo Studies, xvi. 115-130. 

Strachey. Bloomberg, Blanche R. ‘‘The Critical Technique of Saint-Beuve 
Considered in its Relationship to the Modern Biography as Exemplified by 
Lytton Strachey and André Maurois.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of So. Calif. 
... 1938, pp. 41-45. 

Synge. Estill, Adelaide D. The Sources of Synge. Philadelphia. (Univ. of 
Penna. diss.) 

Thompson, Francis. Keenan, Anna M. ‘The Poetry of Francis Thompson 
with Particular Reference to the Influence of the Metaphysical Poets, Shelley, 
and Patmore.” Summaries of Ph.D.. Theses, Univ. of Minn., 1. 159-164. 

Wells. James, Stanley B. ‘‘Meet Mr. H. G. Wells.”” Catholic World, cx.x. 
270-275. 

Yeats. Benét, William R. ‘‘Williams Butler Yeats, 1865-1939.” Sat. Rev. 
Lit., xtx, No. 15 (Feb. 4, 1939). p. 8. 

Edgar, Pelham. “The Enigma of Yeats.” Queen’s Qu., xtv1. 411-422. 

Whitridge, Arnold. ‘‘William Butler Yeats, 1865-1939.” Dalhousie Rev., x1x. 
1-8. 

See Section 1m, s.v. Brooks. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By GREGORY PAINE 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Craigie, Sir William A., and Hulbert, James R. (eds.). A Dictionary of A meri- 
can English on Historical Principles. Vol. 1. Part 6, Corn Pit—Dew; Part 7, 
Dewberry—Emporium; Part 8, Empower—Flint Stone. Chicago. 

Davidson, Levette J. ‘‘Vocabulary of a Westerner.” Southwest Rev., xxiv. 
62-74. 

Farr, T. J. “The Language of the Tennessee Mountain Region.” AS, x1v. 89-92. 

Flanagan, John T. ‘‘An Early Discussion of Place Names.” AS, xtv. 157-159. 
In James Hall’s Letters from the West (1828). 

Hench, Atcheson L., Dobbie, Elliott V. K., Trevifio, S. N. (comps.). ‘‘Bib- 
liography [of American English].” AS, xtv. 53-66; 139-153; 217-230; 305-315. 
Bibliography of articles, pamphlets, and books on “Present Day English,”’ “General and 
Historical Studies,’’ and ‘‘Phonetics.” 

Martin, Stanley. “Indian Derivatives in Connecticut Place-Names.” NEQ, 
xu. 364-369. 

McMillan, James B. ‘‘Vowel Nasality asa Sandhi-Form of the Morphemes 
-nt and -ing in Southern American.”’ AS, xtv. 120-123. 

Kurath, Hans, et al. Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England. 
Providence, R.I. 

(eds.). Linguistic Atlas of New England. Vol. 1. Part 1, Maps 1-119; 
Part 2, Maps 120-242. Providence, R.I. 
The first of three volumes, each in two parts. 

Read, Allen W. ‘‘Edward Everett’s Attitude Towards American English.” 
NEQ, xm. 112-129. 

Robertson, Stuart. ‘‘British-American Differentiations in Syntax and Idiom.” 
AS, xiv. 243-254. 

Smith, Harvey, and Phillips, Hosea. ‘“‘The Influence of English on Louisiana 
‘Cajun’ French in Evangeline Parish.”’ AS, x1v. 198-201. 

Thomas, C. K. ‘‘American Dictionaries and Variant Pronunciations.”’ AS, 
xiv. 175-180. 

Thornton, R. H. “An American Glossary, Vol. m1, Parts xmi—xvi1, Spook- 
Yard.”’ Dialect Notes, v1. 644-708 (Parts xvi and xvit, 1938). 

A reprinting of parts, published in the December, 1937, issue, with the addition of pages 
accidentally omitted. 

Wentworth, Clarence L. See ENG .IsH, Section 1. 

Wentworth, Harold. “Mr. Horwill and American Language Levels.” PMLA, 
LIV. 624-627. 

Whitehall, Harold. See Encutsu, Section 1. 


II. GENERAL 


Bolwell, Robert W. “Concerning the Study of Nationalism in American 
Literature.” AmLit, x. 405-416. 
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Calverton, Victor F. The Awakening of America. New York. 
A social, more than an economic, history, with the Marxian approach, from the earliest settle. 
ments to the eve of the Revolution. 
Davidson, Levette J., and Bostwick, Prudence (eds.). The Literature of the 
Rocky Mountain West, 1803-1902. Caldwell, Idaho. 
An anthology of passages from over fifty books, with critical essays on the authors. 
Dunn, Esther C. Shakespeare in America. New York. 
A narration of what Shakespeare has meant to three centuries of Americans—“to Quakers and 
sailors, frontiersmen and scholars, Creoles and forty-niners, politicians and educators.” 
Eliot, Margaret S., and Stevens, Sylvester K. Guide to Depositories of Manu. 
script Collections in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Compiled by the Historical Records Survey, WPA, and published by the Pennsylvania His. 
torical Commission. 
Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England, 1938.” N £0, 
xi. 181-195. 
Hartman, John G. The Development of American Social Comedy from 1787 
to 1936. Philadelphia. 
A University of Pa. diss. 
Herron, Ima H. The Small Town in American Literature. Durham, N.C. 
A comprehensive estimate of the part played by small-town life in our imaginative literature. 
A Duke University diss. 
Jones, Howard M. “‘Nobility Wanted.” Atl. Mo., cctxvm. 641-649. 
Answers to the questions: “Why, about twenty-five or thirty years ago, did American litera- 
ture break with a hundred-year old tradition, and what can be done to get it back into the 
tradition to which it belongs?” 
McCutcheon, Roger P. “The First English Plays in New Orleans.” A mLii, 
x1. 183-199. 
McIlwaine, Shields. The Southern Poor-White from Lubberland to Tobacco 
Road. Norman, Okla. 


The social story of the poor-whites in rural districts and their literary treatment from Byrd 
to Caldwell. A University of Chicago diss. 


Major, Mabel, Smith, Rebecca W., and Pearce, Thomas M. Southwest 
Heritage: A Literary History with Bibliography. Albuquerque, N.Mex. 

Mersand, Joseph. Traditions in American Literature: A Study of Jewish 
Characters and Authors. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Miller, Perry. The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. New York. 
A topical analysis of the following leading ideas: 1. Religion and Learning; 1. Cosmology; 11. 
Anthropology; rv. Sociology. “I offer this as the first volume in a projected series upon the 
intellectual history of New England to extend through the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries.”’ (Forward) 

Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New York Stage. Vol. x1 [1879-1882], 
New York. 

O’Neill, E. H. ‘Plans for a Bibliography of American Literature.” A mLit, 
x1. 81-83. 
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A WPA project at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Osborn, James M., and Sawyer, Robert G. (eds.). See GENERAL, s.v. Biblio- 
graphical. 
Pages 99-100 deal with American Language; pages 101-123 with American Literature. 

Paine, Gregory, et al. (comps.). ‘‘Articles on American Literature Appearing 
in Current Periodicals.” AmLit, x. 529-537; x1. 120-127; 237-246; 336-351. 
An inclusive list, with analytical comments on all articles on American literature published 
in American and foreign journals. 
(comp.). ‘‘Research in Progress [in American Literature]. Am Lit, x. 
496-497; x1. 84, 220-221, 299-301. 

Pochmann, Henry A., e¢ al. (comps.). ‘Anglo-American Bibliography for 
1938.” JEGP, xxxvim. 258-277. 

Rogers, Winfield H. ‘Form in the Art-novel.” Helicon, 11. 1-7. 

Smith, Bernard. Forces in American Criticism: A Study in the History of 
American Literary Thought. New York. 
A chronological survey of critical traditions and movements as viewed by Marxist critics. 

Thornton, Mary L. (comp.). ‘‘North Carolina Bibliography, 1937-1938.” 
N. C. Hist. Rev., xvi. 201-212. 

Westfall, Alfred V. R. American Shakespearean Criticism, 1607-1865. New 
York. 
A bibliographical and historical study. 

Wheeler, Eva F. (comp.). “A Bibliography of Wyoming Writers.” Univ. of 
Wyo. Pub., vt. No. 2, 11-37. 

Wright, Lyle H.(comp.). American Fiction 1774-1850: A Contribution Toward 
a Bibliography. San Marino. Calif. 
A listing of “the American editions of novels, novelettes, tales, romances, short stories, and 
allegories, in prose, written by Americans,’’ with the indication of copies preserved in twenty 
public and private libraries. 
“Propaganda in Early American Fiction.’’ Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., 
xxx. 98-106. 
. “A Statistical Survey of American Fiction, 1774-1850.” Huntington 
Lib. Qu., 11. 309-318. 











III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Bernstein, Harry. See SPANISH, Section v, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Piercy, Josephine K. ‘‘The ‘Character’ in the Literature of Early New Eng- 
land.” N EQ, x11. 470-476. 

Studies in Literary Types in Seventeenth Century America 1607-1710. 
New Haven, Conn. Yale Studies in English, Vol. xct. 

Rosenfeld, S. Strolling Players and Drama in the Provinces, 1660-1760. New 
York. 

Schneider, Heinrich. ‘““Lessings Miss Sarah Sampson—Die erste englische 
Uebersetzung (Bibliographie und Vergleich).”” PMLA, tiv. 483-495. 


Appeared anonymously in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1789; by D. Rittenhouse. 
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Wheeler, Joseph T. ‘‘Thomas Bray and the Maryland Parochial Libraries.” 
Maryland Hist. Mag., xxxi1v. 246-265. 

Wright, Louis B. ‘The Classical Tradition in Colonial Virginia.” Papers 
Bibl. Soc. Amer., xxx. 85-97. 

Alsop. Harrington, Karl P. Richard Alsop: ‘‘A Hartford Wit.” Middletown, 
Conn. 
A factual biography with numerous selections. 

Barlow. Boynton, Percy H. “Joel Barlow Advises the Privileged Orders.” 
N EQ, xu. 477-499. 

Maxfield, Ezra K. “The Tom Barlow Manuscript of the Columbiad.”’ N E0, 
x1. 834-842 (1938). 
“ |. . describing a long forgotten manuscript of the Columbiad, with an account of the eyi- 
dence pointing toward its priority as the probable original copy for the edition of 1807.” 
(Maxfield) 





“A Newly Discovered Letter from Joel Barlow to His Wife, from 
Algiers.” Am Lit, rx. 442-449 (1938). 
“To the Editors of American Literature.” AmLit, x. 351-352 (1938). 
“Professor Adams’ attack [AmLit, x. 224-227] was prompted largely because I did not give 
a properly descriptive title to the letter. It should have been A Newly Discovered Manuscript 
of Joel Barlow’s Letter to his Wife from Algiers. It was the manuscript that was new, of 
course. But Professor Adams jumps to the conclusion that this is necessarily a later copy of the 
letter, whereas circumstantial, as well as internal, evidence shows that this is the original letter, 
the one intended for the eye of Mrs. Barlow. Had the editors printed the photostat which 
accompanied the copy I sent them, Professor Adams would not have taken that position.” 
(Maxfield) 

Zunder, Theodore A. “‘A New Barlow Poem.” AmLit, x1. 206-209. 

Byrd. Wright, Louis B. ‘‘A Shorthand Diary of William Byrd of Westover.” 
Huntington Lib. Qu., 1. 489-496. 
Portions of the diary (in the possession of the Huntington Library), which contains entries 
from 1709 to 1712. 

Carey. Hallenbeck, Chester T. ‘“Book-Trade Publicity before 1800.”’ Papers 
Bibl. Soc. Amer., xxx1. 47-56. (1938. Published 1939.) 


The bookselling activities of Mathew Carey from 1785 to 1800. 

Evans, Nathaniel. Milligan, Burton A. ‘An Early American Imitator of 
Milton.” AmLit, x1. 200-206. 
Influence on six of the poems in Poems on Several Occasions (1772). 

Foster. The Coquette: or, The History of Eliza Wharton. By Hannah Webster 
Foster. New York. 
Reproduced from the original edition of 1787, by the Facsimile Text Society, with an intro- 
duction by Herbert R. Brown. : 

Freneau. Dondore, Dorothy. ‘‘Freneau’s ‘The British Prison-Ship’ and His- 
torical Accuracy.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), xxvii. 228-230. 

Leary, Lewis. “Philip Freneau at Seventy.” Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., 1. 
1-13 (1938). 
“Philip Freneau’s Father.”’ Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., 1. 46-52. 
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Marsh, Philip M. “Philip Freneau and His Circle.’’ Pa. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog., LX111. 37-39. 

“Philip Freneau’s Personal File of The Freeman’s Journal.” N. J. 
Hist. Soc. Proc., vu. 163-170. 

and Ellis, Milton. “A Broadside of Freneau’s The British Prison 
Ship.” AmLit, x. 476-480. 

and “Freneau’s Last Home.” N. J. Hist. Soc. Proc., tv. 
108-113. 

Gilmer. Davis, Richard B. Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in 
Jefferson’s Virginia. Richmond, Va. 

Hopkinson. Hastings, George E. ‘Francis Hopkinson and the Flag.” A meri- 
cana, Xxxt1I. 1-23. Also in Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., xu. 46-63. 

Evidence that Hopkinson, and not Betsy Ross, designed the American Flag. 
“Two Uncollected Essays by Francis Hopkinson.” Gen. Mag. and 
Hist. Chron., xut. 416-422. 

Hubbard. Adams, Randolph G. ‘‘William Hubbard’s ‘Narrative,’ 1677: A 
Bibliographical Study.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., xxx1m. 25-39, 

Morton. Connors, Donald F. ‘‘Thomas Morton of Merry Mount: His First 
Arrival in New England.” A mLit, x1. 160-166. 

In the spring of 1624, not in June, 1622. 

Odiorne. Howard, Leon. ‘‘Thomas Odiorne: An American Predecessor of 
Wordsworth.” AmLit, x. 417-436. 

Odiorne’s The Progress of Refinement (1792) shows that the influences which inspired the most 
vital work of Wordsworth were operating early in America. 

Paine. Berthold, S. M. Thomas Paine, America’s First Liberal. New York. 

Falk, Robert P. “Thomas Paine and the Attitude of the Quakers to the 
American Revolution.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., tx111. 302-310. 

Six New Letters of Thomas Paine: Being Pieces on the Five Per Cent Duty 
Addressed to the Citizens of Rhode Island. Here First Reprinted from the Prov- 
idence Gazette and Country Journal of 1782 and 1783. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Harry H. Clark. Madison, Wis. 

Sandys. Davis, Richard B. “George Sandys, Poet-Adventurer.”’ Americana, 
xxxur. 180-195. 

Taylor. Johnson, T. H. “‘The Discovery of Edward Taylor’s Poetry.” Colo- 
phon, New Graphic Series. 1. No. 2, 8 pp. 

Edward Taylor’s Poetical Works. Edited by Thomas H. Johnson, New York. 
The first issue in the Rockland Editions of the Spiral Press. Taylor (c. 1646-1729) left a MS 
volume of over two hundred poems, of which thirty-one are selected to represent him. A 
“metaphysical” of the school of Herbert, he had interest in the homely daily Puritan life 
and possessed a cheerful religious faith. 

Wise. Story, Irving C. “John Wise: Congregational Democrat.” Pacific 
Univ. Bull., xxxvi. No. 3, 11 pp. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Miscellaneous. Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. “The Quiver and the Floral Wreath: 
Two Rare Charleston Periodicals.” N.C. Hist. Rev., xvt. 418-427. 
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Davidson, Levette J.‘‘Colorado’s First Magazine.” Colo.-Wyo. Jour. of Letters, 
No. 1, pp. 47-52. 

Davis, Richard B. “Literary Tastes in Virginia before Poe.” William ang 
Mary Coll. Qu., xtx. 55-68. 

Jackson, David K. “An Estimate of the Influence of The Southern Literary 
Messenger, 1834-1864.” So. Lit. Mes., 1. 508-514. 

Schick, Joseph S. The Early Theater in Eastern Iowa: Cultural Beginnings 
and the Rise of the Theater in Davenport and Eastern Iowa, 1836-1863. Chicago. 
A University of Chicago diss. 

Walker, Franklin D. San Francisco’s Literary Frontier. N.Y. 

A literary history of San Francisco from 1848 to 1875. 

Wilt, Napier, and Naeseth, H. C. K. ‘‘Two Early Norwegian Dramatic 
Societies in Chicago.”’ Norwegian-A mer. Studies and Records, xt. 44-75 (1938). 

Bancroft. Nye, Russel. ‘The Religion of George Bancroft.” Jour. of Religion, 
xIx. 216-233. 

Bird. Nick of the Woods or, The Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky. ByRobert 
Montgomery Bird. Edited by Cecil B. Williams. American Fiction Series. New 
York. 

Boker. Hubbell, Jay B. “Five Letters from George Henry Boker to William 
Gilmore Simms.” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., txu. 66-71. 

Bryant. Glicksberg, Charles I. “Bryant on Emerson the Lecturer.”’ N EQ, 
xm. 530-534. 

Ladu, Arthur I. ‘“‘A Note on Childe Harold and ‘Thanatopsis’.””. AmLit, x1. 
80-81. 

Brownson. Conroy, Paul R. ‘‘The Role of the American Constitution in the 
Political Philosophy of Orestes A. Brownson.”’ Catholic Hist. Rev., xxv. 271- 
286. 

Corrigan, Sister M. Felicia. Some Social Principles of Orestes A. Brownson, 
Washington, D. C, 

A Catholic University diss. Brownson’s social principles in the religious, political, economic, 
and educational orders, also as regards the family. 

Mims, Helen S. “‘Early Democratic Theory and Orestes Brownson.”’ Science 
and Society, 111. 166-188. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. Orestes A. Brownson: A Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Boston. 

Enthusiastic industry makes Brownson live again. A Harvard diss. 
“Orestes Brownson: An American Marxist before Marx.” Sewanee 
Rev., xvi. 317-323. 

Bryant. Mathews, Joseph C. ‘‘Bryant’s Knowledge of Dante.” Jtal, xv1. 115- 
119. eo 

Channing. Ladu, Arthur I. “Channing and Transcendentalism.” AmLit, 
x1. 129-137. 

Randel, William P. See below, s.v. Hawthorne. 

Cooper. Kouwenhoven, John A. “Cooper’s ‘Upside Down’ Turns Up.” 
Colophon, ur. 524-530. 
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The contents of the play, derived from The Albion, June 20, 1850. 

Crockett. Davy Crockett: American Comic Legend. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Richard M. Dorson; foreword by Howard Mumford Jones. New York. 
Rockland Editions. 

Curtis. Adams, Elizabeth L. ‘‘George William Curtis and His Friends.” 
More Books, xiv. 291-303; 353-366. 

A fresh estimate of Curtis based upon a hundred letters to him. 

Emerson. Carpenter, Frederic I. ‘‘William James and Emerson.” AmLit, 
x1, 39-57. 

Flewelling, Ralph T. ‘‘Emerson and Adolescent America.’”’ Personalist, xx. 
343-352. 

Foster, Charles H. Emerson’s Theory of Poetry. lowa City, Iowa. 

A University of Iowa diss. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. See above, s.v. Bryant. 

The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Ralph L. Rusk. New York. 

6 vols. 
Over two thousand hitherto unpublished letters, with amplified or corrected versions of several 
hundred others, annotated and indexed, are prefaced by an illuminating introduction. ‘Some 
of the new material has the best qualities of Emerson’s style, adds to knowledge of his life, 
or re-emphasizes aspects of his thought, but all too little of it alters or makes essentially clearer 
the conventional estimate of the man and artist. . . . These are raw materials for the biog- 
rapher, or, within obvious limits, for the social or economic historian.” (K. B. Murdock) 

Richmond, Mrs. Henry L. “Ralph Waldo Emerson in Florida.” Fla. Hist. 
Qu., Xvi. 74-93. 

Smith, Henry N. “‘Emerson’s Problem of Vocation: A Note on ‘The American 
Scholar’.”’ N EQ, x11. 52-67. 

Everett, Edward. Read, Allen W. See above, s.v. 1. Linguistics. 

Fuller, Margaret. Randel, William P. See below, s.v. Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne. Cooke, Alice L. “Some Evidences of Hawthorne’s Indebtedness 
to Swift.” Univ. of Texas Pub., No. 3826. Studies in Eng., pp. 140-162 (1938). 

Doubleday, Neal F. ‘‘Hawthorne’s Hester and Feminism.’”’ PMLA, Liv. 
825-827. 

An argument against “the ‘consecration’ of Hester’s love as the theme and moral of The 
Scarlet Letter.” 

Hawthorne, Manning. ‘‘Hawthorne and Utopian Socialism.” N ZQ, xu. 726- 

730. 

Two letters express his views. 

“Nathaniel and Elizabeth Hawthorne, Editors.’’ Colophon, New 
Graphic Series, No. 111, 12 pp. 

Letters written by Hawthorne to his sister when he was editor of Goodrich’s American Maga- 
zine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 

“Maria Louisa Hawthorne,” Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., xxv. 103-134. 
The tragic irony of the career of Hawthorne’s sister. 

Randel, William P. ‘Hawthorne, Channing, and Margaret Fuller. AmLit, 
x. 472-476. 
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A reply to Oscar Cargill’s ‘“‘Nemesis and Nathaniel Hawthorne,” PMLA, 11. 848-862. 

Warren, Austin. ‘Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, and ‘Nemesis’.”” PM 1.4, 
Liv. 613-615. 

A reply to Oscar Cargill’s “Nemesis and Nathaniel Hawthorne,” PMLA, um, 848-862. 

Hall, James. Flanagan, John T. ‘An Early Collection of American Tales.” 
Huntington Lib. Qu., ut. 103-105. 

Tales in Hall’s Winter Evenings (1829). 

Hayne, P. H. Coleman, Rufus A. ‘Hayne Writes to Trowbridge.” Am Lit, 
x. 483-486. 

McKeithan, Daniel M. “Paul Hamilton Hayne’s Reputation in Augusta at 
the Time of His Death.” Univ. of Texas Pub., No. 3826, Studies in Eng., pp. 
163-173. 

Hedge. Long, O. W. Frederic Henry Hedge: A Cosmopolitan Scholar. Port- 
land, Maine. 

A monograph showing Hedge’s contribution to the intellectual development of America. 

Holmes. Clark, Harry H. “Dr. Holmes: A Re-interpretation.” N EQ, xu. 
19-34, 

He must be recognized “not only as an urbane and charming writer but as a thinker concerned 
with the problem of evil and its social implications.” 

Howe, M. A. De Wolfe. Holmes of the Breakfast-Table. New York. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy, and Notes. Edited by S. I. Hayakawa and Howard Mumford Jones. New 
York. American Writers Series. 

The well-rounded introduction and edited selections are marked by scholarship and critical 
interpretation. 

Irving. The Journal of Emily Foster. Edited by Stanley T. Williams and 
Leonard B. Beach. New York, 1938. 

McCarter, Peter K. ‘‘The Authorship and Date of ‘The Haunted Ship’.” 
AmLit, x1. 294-295. 

Irving wrote this anecdote, first published in Heath’s Book of Beauty (1836). 

Mathews, J. C. “‘Wahington Irving’s Knowledge of Dante.” AmLit, x. 480- 
483. 

Kirkland. Flanagan, John T. “John Kirkland, Pioneer Realist.” AmLit, 
x1. 273-284. 

Lanier. A Concordance to the Poems of Sidney Lanier: Including the Poem 
Outlines and Certain Uncollected Items. Austin, Texas. 

Lazarus. Rusk, Ralph L. (ed.). Letters to Emma Lazarus in the Columbia 
University Library. New York. 

Emma Lazarus (1849-87) had literary aspirations, which were encouraged by Emerson 
Lowell, E. C. Stedman, Burroughs, and others. 

Leland. Thalmann, Marianne. “Hans Breitmann.” PMLA, Liv. 579-588. 

Longfellow. Van Schaick, John, Jr. The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
Boston. 

Lowell. Nye, Russel P. “Lowell and American Speech.”” PQ, xvi. 249-256. 
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McHenry. Blanc, Robert E. James McHenry (1785-1845), Playwright and 
Novelist. Philadelphia. 
A biographical and critical study as a University of Pennsylvania diss. 

Melville. Anderson, Charles R. Melville in the South Seas. New York. 
A corrected and factual record of Melville’s journeyings between 1841 and 1844; the autobio- 
graphical elements of Moby-Dick, Typee, Omoo, and White-Jacket; the extent to which he 
drew upon his reading; and the reception of these novels. A Columbia University diss. 
“Melville’s English Debut.”’ AmLit, x1. 23-28. 

Geist, Stanley. Herman Melville: The Tragic Vision and the Heroic Ideal. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard honors theses in English. 

Mansfield, Luther S. Herman Melville: Author and New Yorker, 1844-1851. 
Chicago. 
Apart of a University of Chicago dissertation, including “Some Aspects of Melville’s Read- 
ing.” 

Olson, Charles. ‘‘Lear and Moby-Dick.”” Twice A Year, No. 1, pp. 165-189 
(1938). 
Melville’s debt to King Lear, and his union of democracy and Christianity. 

Thorp, Willard. ““Redburn’s Prosy Old Guidebook.” PMLA, tur. 1145- 
1156. 
Melville’s borrowings from The Picture of Liverpool; or Stranger’s Guide in writing Redburn. 

Motley. John Lothrop Motley: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by Chester Penn Higby and B. T. Schantz. 
New York. The American Writers Series. 
A professor of modern history and a professor of American literature collaborate in giving 
comprehensive treatment, by critical interpretation, extensive selections, and annotated 
bibliography, to a “‘literary’’ historian. 

Parsons. Haraszti, Zoltan. ‘‘Letters by T. W. Parsons.’”’ More Books, x11. 
243-367; 408-428; 472-493 (1938); xiv. 11-20. 

Phelps. Bennett, Mary A. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Philadelphia. 
A biographical and critical study. 

Poe. Holsapple, Cortell K. “The Masque of the Red Death and I Promessi 
Sposi.”” Univ. of Texas Pub., No. 3826. Studies in Eng., pp. 123-136 (1938). 

Jackson, David K. ‘‘Poe and the ‘Messenger’.’’ So. Lit. Mes., 1. 5-11. 

Mathews, Joseph C. ‘‘Did Poe Read Dante?” Univ. of Texas Pub., No. 3826. 
Studies in Eng., pp. 123-136 (1938). 

Quinn, Arthur H. ‘‘The Marriage of Poe’s Parents.”’ AmLit, x1. 209-212. 

Spivey, Herman E. “Poe and Lewis Gaylord Clark.” PMLA, tiv. 1124-1132. 
Facts about the enmity between Poe and Clark, the editor of the Knickerbocker. 

Starke, Aubrey. “‘Poe’s Friend Reynolds.” AmLit, x1. 152-159. 
A supplement to the facts about J. N. Reynolds, established by Robert Almy (Colophon, 
Winter, 1937). 

Warfel, Harry R. “Poe’s Dr. Percival: A Note on The Fall of the House of 
Usher.” MLN, tiv. 129-131. 
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Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. “Poe and the Chess Automaton.” AmLit, x1. 138-15}. 

Simms. Hubbell, Jay B. See above, s.v. Boker. 

Thoreau Canby, Henry S. Thoreau. Boston. 
A full-length biography, with satisfying chapters on Thoreau as a writer. 
“Thoreau in Search of a Public.’”’ Amer. Scholar, vit. 431-444. 
“Two Women.” No. Amer. Rev., ccxivuit. 18-32. 
Thoreau’s romances with Lucy Jackson Brown and her sister, Lidian Emerson. 

Hoeltje, Hubert H. ‘‘Thoreau in Concord and Town Records.” N EQ, xu. 
349-359. 

Wade, J. S. (comp.). “‘A Contribution to a Bibliography from 1909 to 1936 
of Henry David Thoreau.” Jour. of the N.Y. Entomological Soc., xtv11. 163-203, 

White, William (comp.). A Henry David Thoreau Bibliography, 1908-1937. 
Boston. 
Previously published serially in The Bulletin of Bibliography, 1938-1939. 

Whittier. Currier, Thomas F. (ed.). Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers: 4 
Budget of Letters. Cambridge, Mass. 
Letters from Elizabeth Lloyd (later Mrs. Robert Howell) to Whittier and his sister Elizabeth, 
which expand those printed in Whittier’s Unknown Romance (1922). 

Hawley, Charles A. ‘‘The Growth of Whittier’s Reputation in Iowa.”’ Bul. 
Friends’ Hist. Assoc., xxv. No. 3, pp. 67-102. 
“John Greenleaf Whittier and His Middle Western Correspondents.” 
Bul. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., xxvu1. No. 1. pp. 19-29. 

Pollard, John A. ‘‘Whittier on Labor Unions.” N EQ, x11. 99-102. 

Tilton, Eleanor M. ‘‘Making Whittier Definitive.”” NEQ, xm. 281-314. 
The collaboration of Whittier and Horace E. Scudder on the collected edition. 











V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Bellamy. Shurter, Robert L. ‘“‘The Writing of Looking Backward.” So. All. 
Qu., Xxxvul. 254-261. 

Bunner. Jensen, Gerald E. The Life and Letters of Henry Cuyler Bunner. 
Durham, N.C. 
A critical estimate of a short-story writer, a poet, and the editor of Puck. 

Clemens. Blair, Walter. ‘‘Mark Twain, New York Correspondent.” A mLit, 
xI. 247-259. 
Travel letters published in the San Francisco Alta California in 1867. 
“On the Structure of Tom Sawyer.”” MP, xxxvu. 75-88. 

Clemens, Cyril. My Cousin, Mark Twain. With an Introduction by Booth 
Tarkington. Emmaus, Pa. 
Includes some account of Mark Twain in London and Vienna. 

Ferguson, DeLancey. “‘The Case for Mark Twain’s Wife.’’ Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., x. 9-21. 


Examines Van Wyck Brooks’s thesis of suppressed genius, and concludes that the humorist 
expressed himself more fully than most men do. 
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Gates, William B. ‘“‘Mark Twain to His English Publishers.”” Amit, x1. 
78-81. 

Hemminghaus, Edgar H. Mark Twain in Germany. New York. 
From 1874 to the present. 

Lorch, Fred W. ‘Mark Twain’s Early Nevada Letters.’ AmLit, x. 486-488. 

Vogelback, Arthur L. “‘The Publication and Reception of Huckleberry Finn 
in America.” AmLit, x1. 260-272. 

Crane. Pratt, Lyndon P. ‘‘The Formal Education of Stephen Crane.”’ AmLit, 
x. 460-471. 
“A Possible Source for The Red Badge of Courage.” AmLit, x1. 1-10. 

Webster, H. T. “Wilbur F. Hinman’s Corporal Si Kilegg and Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage.”” AmLit, x1. 285-293. 

Dickinson. Jenkins, MacGregor. Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neighbor. 
Boston. 

Frederic. Walcutt, Charles C. ‘“Harold Frederic and American Naturalism.” 
AmLit, x1. 11-22. 

Fuller. Griffin, Constance M. Henry Blake Fuller: A Critical Biography. 
Philadelphia. 
A University of Pennsylvania diss. 

Hovey. Marchand, Ernest. ‘‘Hovey’s First Flight.”” Dartmouth Alumni Mag., 
xxx1. 15-16. 

Howells. Arms. George W. ‘Further Inquiry into Howells’s Socialism.” 
Science and Society, 111. 245-248. 

Jackson. Adell, Ruth. Helen Hunt Jackson. New York. 
A full-length biography. 

James. Knights, L. C. ““Henry James and the Trapped Spectator.” So. Rev., 
Iv. 600-615. 

Miller. Turner, Arlin. “Joachin Miller in New Orleans.”’ La. Hist. Qu., xxm. 
216-225. 

Mitchell. Richardson, Lyon N. ‘‘S. Weir Mitchell at Work.” AmLit, x1. 58- 
65. 

Porter. Gohdes, Clarence. ‘‘Some Letters by O. Henry.” So. Atl. Qu., XXXVI. 
31-39. 

Jung, Margetta. ‘‘O. Henry in Manhattan.”’ Southwest Rev., xxvi. 411-415. 

Lomax, John A. ‘‘Harry Steger and O. Henry.” Southwest Rev., xxiv. 299- 
316. 

O’Quinn, Trueman. “O. Henry in Austin.”’ Southwestern Hist. Qu., xLut. 143- 
157. 

Robinson, D. E., and Clark, R. ““O. Henry’s Austin.’ Southwest Rev., XxIv. 
388-410. 

Stockton. Griffin, Martin I., Jr. Frank R. Stockton: A Critical Biography. 
Philadelphia. 


A University of Pennsylvania diss. 
Whitman. Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. 
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Reproduced from the First Edition (1855), with an Introduction by Clifton Joseph Furness 
New York. Facsimile Text Society. 

Allen, Gay W. “Walt Whitman’s ‘Long Journey’ Motif.” JEGP, xxxvi, 
76-95. 

Bradley, Sculley. “‘The Fundamental Metrical Principles in Whitman's 
Poetry.” AmLit. x. 437-459. 

Paine, Gregory. ‘‘The Literary Relations of Whitman and Carlyle with 
Especial Reference to Their Contrasting Views on Democracy.” SP, xxxv1. 
550-563. 

Rubin, Joseph J. ‘“‘Whitman’s New York Aurora.” AmLit, x1. 214-217. 

Woolson. Pattee, Fred L. ‘Constance Fenimore Woolson and the South.” 
So. Atl. Qu., xxxvut. 130-141. 


VI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Brooks, Cleanth. Modern Poetry and the Tradition. Chape) 
Hill, N.C. 

Page, Eugene R. “Rediscovering American Drama.’”’ Amer. Scholar, vin. 
250-252. 
The projected publication of two hundred unpublished American plays as America’s Lost 
Plays. 

Steadman, R. W. “A Critique of Proletarian Literature.”’ N. A. Rev., ccxiu. 
142-152. 

Townsend, John W. “A History of Kentucky Literature Since 1913.” Filson 
Club Hist. Qu., xt. 21-26. 

Zabel, Morton D. “The Condition of American Criticism: 1939.” Eng. Jour. 
(College Ed.), xxvurt. 417-428. 

Frost. Coffin, Robert P. T. New Poetry of New England: Frost and Robinson. 
Baltimore, Md., 1938. 
Johns Hopkins lectures. 

Newdick, Robert S. ‘‘Robert Frost Looks at War.” So. Atl. Qu., xxxvumt. 52-59. 

Jeffers. Schwartz, Delmore, and Taylor, Frajam. ‘“The Enigma of Robinson 
Jeffers.” Poetry, tv. 30-38. 

Gierasch, Walter. “Robinson Jeffers.” Eng. Jour. (College Ed.), xxvut. 
284-295. 

MacLeish. Kohler, Dayton. ‘‘MacLeisch and the Modern Temper.” So. Ail. 
Qu., XXxvul. 416-426. 

Mizener, Arthur. “‘The Poetry of Archibald MacLeish.” Sewanee Rev., xiv. 
501-519 (1938). 

Marquand. Hatcher, Harlan. John Phillips Marquand.” College Enzg., |. 
107-118. 

More. Brown, Stuart G. “Towards an American Tradition.” Sewanee Rev., 
XLviI. 476-497. 

O'Neill. Koischwitz, Otto. O’Neill. Berlin. 1938. 
A critical monograph. 

Robinson. See above, s.v. Frost. Coffin, Robert P. T. 
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Wolfe. Bishop, John P. ‘‘The Sorrows of Thomas Wolfe.’”’ Kenyon Rev., 1. 


7-17. 
Kohler, Daytcn. “Thomas Wolfe: Prodigal Lost.’ College Eng. 1. 1-10. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


I. LINGUISTICS (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Bonfante, G. “Le nom de la ville de Genéve.”’ Bulletin de la Société de lin- 
guistique, Iv (2). 119-126. 
Carriére, J. M. “Creole Dialect of Missouri.’? AS, x1v. 109-119. 
Cattanés, Héléne. ‘“‘Remarques sur quelques emplois del’imparfait en fran- 
cais moderne.”” Essays in Honor of W. A. Neilson, pp. 26-43. 
Delattre, Pierre, ‘‘L’e muet dans la coupe syllabique.” Le francais moderne, 
vi. 154-158. 
Edelman, Nathan. “Other Early Uses of moyen Gge and moyen temps.” RR, 
xxx. 327-330. 
Haden, E. F. The Physiology of French Consonant Changes. Linguistic Society. 
Koenig, V. F. ‘‘A or batu: a Problem in Lexicology.” MLN, tiv. 413-419. 
Le Bidois, G. et R., Syntaxe du francais moderne, 11. Paris. 
Levy, Raphael. “A. fr. escaillon.”’ Romania, Lxv. 375. 
“The Interpretation of Old French entrepiés.””’ PQ, xvi. 406-409. 
Livingston, C. H. “Old French belluré.”” MLN, tv. 506-509. 
“Old French Ja (laa); Modern French Jayette.”” MLN, tiv. 582-585. 
“Tobler-Lommatzsch chief (chaver).’”? MLN, riv. 290-291. 
Muller, H. F. “On the Origin of French Word-Order.”’ RR, xxx. 52-62. 
Phillips, Hosea. “Spoken French of Evangeline Parish.” FR, xm. 217-219. 
Read, W. A. ‘‘A Score of Louisiana-French Words.” ZFSL, tx. 42-70. 
Spitzer, Leo. ‘Additions a l’article de M. Tilander sur le fr. mot.’’ Romania, 
LXV. 223-225. 
““Aérodynamique. Total.’’ Le frangais moderne, vu. 15-25. 
“La conjonction romane si vient-elle du latin sit?”’ Romania, LXv. 

















289-311. 

“Dénudément.” Le francais moderne, vit. 225-228. 

“Encore une fois géteau.”’ Romania, LXv. 374-375. 

“La Famille de mots matius en roman.” Bulletin linguistique (Bucha- 
rest), vi. 231-238. 

“‘Fermez donc votre porte.”’ RR, xxx. 63-68. 

“Fr. console=ital. *consola?’’? Archivum Romanicum, xxi. 92-93. 
“Tl a de l’argent plein la poche.” Le francais moderne, vi1. 329-334. 
“Photogénique.” Le francais moderne, vit. 125-132. 
“‘Verlebendigende direkte Rede als Mittel der Charakterisierung.’ 
Vox Romanica, tv. 65-86. 

“Zébre.” MLN, tiv. 78. 
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See ITALIAN, Section I. 
Woodard, C. M. Words for Horse in French and Provengal. Lang. diss., no. 29, 


II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Miscellaneous. Beck, J. et L. Le MS. du Roi. Philadelphia. 
Dean, Ruth J. ‘‘Anglo-Norman Studies.” RR, xxx. 3-14. 
“An Essay in Anglo-Norman Paleography.”’ Studies Presented 
Mildred K. Pope, pp. 79-87. 

Fisher, Fay. Narrative Art in Medieval Romances. Cleveland. 

Frank, Grace. “Historical Elements in the Chansons de geste.”’ Speculum, xy. 
209-214. 

Ham, E. B. “‘The Cambrai Bestiary.” MP, xxxvi. 225-237. 

Healy, Elliott. ‘The Views of Ferdinand Lot on the Origins of the Old 
French Epic.”’ SP, xxxvi. 433-465. 

Manly, J. M. “The Penrose MS. of la Resurrection.”?’ MP, xxxvut. 1-6. 
Brut, Merlin, Petite philosophie, etc. 

Roach, William. “On the Text of the Old French Lives of St. Agnes.” MP, 
XXxvil. 431-438. 

Schutz, A. H. ‘‘Were the Vidas and Razos Recited?” SP, xxxvi. 565-570. 

Chanson de Roland, la. Learned, H. G. “Of mangon in the Oxford R.” 
PMLA, tiv. 608. 

Spitzer, Leo. “The name of Roland’s Sword.” Lang, xv. 48-50. 

Coyfurelly. Quynn, Dorothy M. ‘The Identity of ‘M. T. C.’” MLN, uw. 
510-513. 

Ezra, Abraham ibn. Levy, R. and Cantera, Fr. The Beginning of Wisdom. 
Baltimore. 
Texts of Old French translation and of Hebrew original. 

Faits des Romains, les. Ham, E. B. ‘‘Fragments from the F. des R.’’ MLN, 
LIV. 366-367. 

Flamenca. Spitzer, Leo. “F. v. 7685-88.” Archivum Romanicum, xxim. 88- 
91. 

Florent et Octavian. Krappe, A. H. “F. et O.”’ Romania, Lxv. 359-373. 

Gautier d’Aupais. Levy, Raphael. ‘‘Un Commentaire sur un vers de 6. 
d@’A.”’ PMLA, Liv. 629-636. 

Perlesvaus. Davis, J. C. Use of the Subjunctive and the Conditional in the P. 
Chicago. 

Roach, William. “Eucharistic Tradition in the P.” ZRPA, tiv. 10-56. 

Williams, Mary. “Notes on P.” Speculum, xiv. 199-209. 

Petite Philosophie, la. Trethewey, W. H. La P. P., an Anglo-Norman Poem 
of the Thirteenth Century. Chicago. 

Renart, Jean. Vigneras, L.-A. “Notes sur J. R.”” MLN, Liv. 262-266. 

Roman de la Rose. Dean, Ruth J. ‘““Manuscrit du R. de Ja R. a Jersey.” 
Romania, Lxv. 233-237. 

Songe du Vergier, le. Pike R. E. “St. Thomas Aquinas and the ‘S. du V.’” 
Speculum, x1v. 492. 
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Villon. Spitzer, Leo. “‘Sur le v. 2015 du Testament de V.’’ Romania, txv. 101- 
103. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Baudin, M. “The King’s Minister in Seventeenth-Century 
French Drama.”’ MLN, tiv. 94-105. 

Beall, C. B. “‘Note sur la ‘Jérusalem délivrée’ et le ‘roman frangais.’ ”” RLC, 
x1x. 274-280. 
First French novels influenced by the Jerusalem. 


Brown, Harcourt. L’ Académie de physique de Caen (1666-1675). Caen. 
Frangon, Marcel. “Music and Poetry in the French Renaissance. ’’F R, xu. 
365-373. 
Notes sur l'esthétique de la femme au X VI® siécle. Cambridge, Mass. 
“‘Poésie populaire et poésie littéraire.”” MP, xxxvit. 7-11. 
Guiet, René. ‘“‘La Question de la langue francaise dans les querelles musicales 
au XVIII™® siécle.” Essays in Honor of W. A. Neilson, pp. 91-98. 
Jones, S. P. A List of French Prose Fiction from 1700 to 1750. New York. 
Keating, L. C. ‘Materials for a Reappraisal of Sixteenth-Century French 
Society.” RR, xxx. 20-25. 
McKee, K. N. The Réle of the Priest on the Parisian Stage during the French 
Revolution. Baltimore. 
Merrill, R. V. “‘Three Sonnets of the Sun.” MP, xxxvi. 247-253. 
Information about Pontus de Tyard, Louise Labé, Olivier de Magny. 


Mohler, Nora M. and Nicolson, Marjorie H. ‘“‘The First ‘Electrical’ Flying 
Machine.” Essays Contributed in Honor of W. A. Neilson, pp. 143-158. 
In the literature of imaginary air flights, the first machine electrically propelled appeared in a 
short tale in Guillaume La Follie’s Le Philosophe Sans Prétention, 1775. 

Ratner, Moses. Theory and Criticism of the Novel in France from I’ Astrée to 
1750. New York. 

Bayle. Cowdrick, Ruth E. The Early Reading of Pierre B. New York. 

Bodin, Brown, J. L. The Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum of Jean B. Wash- 
ington. 

Cazotte. Shaw, E. P. ‘“‘New Facts Relating to the Biography of C.” MLN, 
Liv. 19-28. 

Chénier, M.-J. Bingham, A. J. M.-J. C., Early Political Life and Ideas 
(1789-1794). New York. 

Corneille. Schwartz, W. L. and Olsen, C. B. The Sententiae in the Dramas of 
C. Stanford, Calif. 

Deimier, Pierre de. Patterson, W. F. “Further Notes on P. de D.” SP, 
XXXVI. 609-621. 

Diderot, Krakeur, L. G. ‘Aspects of D.’s Esthetic Theory.’”’ RR, xxx. 244- 
259. 

La Correspondance de D. New York. 
Taupin, René. ‘“‘Richardson, D. et l’art de conter.’”’ FR, x. 181-194. 
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Du Plaisir. Steiner, Arpad. “‘A French Poetics of the Novel in 1683.” RR 
XXX. 235-243. 

Faiguet. Seeber, E. D. “‘F., Réformateur de l’orthographe.” MLN, tiv. 523- 
525. 

Fontenelle. Bonno, G. “Deux Lettres inédites de F. 4 Newton.” MLN, ty. 
188-190. 

Guyon. See ENGLIsH SECTION, s.v. Cowper. 

La Calprenéde. See SpanisH, Section vm, Miscellaneous. 

Lubert, Marie-Madeleine de. La Harpe, Jacqueline de. “‘La ‘Muse et Grice’ 
de Voltaire (Le Conte de Fées en France vers 1750).” PMLA, tiv. 454-466, 

Moliére. Henning, G. N. “The Dénouement of ‘Les Femmes savantes’.” F R, 
xu. 42-45. 

Privitera, J. F. ““M. in Franche-Comté.” MLN, tiv. 517-519. 
A reply to M.’s sonnet on the conquest of the province. 


Scherer, Jacques. ‘““M. et le monologue tragique, d’aprés un passage de 
V Etourdi.” PMLA, uv. 768-774. 

Montaigne, Forkey, L. O. ‘““M.’s Trip to Italy.” FR, xm. 122-128. 

Montchrestien. Seiver, G. O. Aman, a Critical Edition. Philadelphia. 

Montesquieu. Cabeen, D. C. “‘The Esprit of the Esprit des Lois.” PMLA, 
Liv. 439-453. 

Montfleury. Lancaster, H. C. “Castillo Sol6rzano’s El Celoso hasta la muerte 
and M.’s Ecole des jaloux.’”’ MLN, uv. 436-437. 

Cf. ENGLISH, vitI, s.v. Behn. 

Naudé. Rice, J. V. Gabriel N. Baltimore. 

Pascal. Bishop, Morris. ‘‘Did P. Die a Jansenist?” RR, xxx. 352-360. 

Prévost. Chew, S. P., Jr. “P’s Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire de la vertu.” 
MLN, tiv. 592-597. 

Rabelais. Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Le prétendu réalisme de R.” MP, xxxvu. 139-150. 

Racine. Baldensperger, F. “‘Racine et la tradition romanesque.” RLC, xix. 
649-667. 

“La Souplesse du monosyllabe dans la diction de R.”’ FR, x1. 93- 

99. 

Bowe, F. B. “Recherches sur R. dans l’ Amérique du nord (1668-1820).” RLC, 
xx. 643-645. . 

Fowlie, Wallace. ‘‘R., Poet of Grace.” FR, xu. 391-400. 

Lancaster, H. C. “Saint-Réal’s Don Carlos and Phédre, 1093-96.” MLN, 
tiv. 519-520. 

Lockert, Lacy. “R.’s Bérénice.” RR, xxx. 26-38. 

See SPANISH, Section v, Miscellaneous, s.v. Qualia. 

Racine, J.-B. Turgeon, F. F. ‘‘Unpublished Letters of Jean-Baptiste R. to 
the Abbé Renaudot.” MLN, tiv. 172-183. 
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course.” RR, xxx. 369-381. 

Keller, A. C. “Plutarch and R.’s First Discours.” PMLA, ttv. 212-222. 
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Sewall, R. B. “R.’s Second Discourse in England and Scotland from 1762 to 
1772.” PQ, xvi. 225-242. 

Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de. Bird, C. W. ‘‘Une source de la ‘Chaumiére 
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tiv. 339-347. 
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133-150. 
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190. 
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109. 
Tocqueville. Pierson, G. W. T. and Beaumont in America. New York. 
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Vallés, Jules. Arvin, N. C. “J.V.” FR, xu. 376-390. 

Vigny. Hope, W. G. ‘‘The ‘Suffering Humanitarian’ Theme in Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound and in Certain Poems of A. de V.”’ FR, xi. 401-410. 

Smith, Maxwell. “‘A. de V., Founder of the French Historical Novel.” FR, 


xm. 5-13. 
Zola. Sondel, Bess S. Z.’s Naturalistic Theory with Particular Reference to 


the Drama. Chicago. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By J. E. SHaw 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Hall, Robert A. Jr. “Italian Etymological Notes.” Lang. xv. 34-42. 


Aduggere and Uggio, Attraccare, Dunque, Elce and Ischio, Incignare, Mucca, Pozzanghera, 
Siennese A sciunare and O. Venet. (As)sunar, Coccolarsi, Infolcarsi, Folto and Bifolco, Lazzo. 


“Synchronic Aspects of Renaissance Linguistics.”’ Jtal, xvi. 1-11. 


Renaissance discussion on classification of languages, dialectal divisions, grammatical speech, 
the standard language. Scientific progress in the discussion. 
Richardson, Henry B. See SpantsH, Section 1, s.v. Etymology. 
Spitzer, Leo. See FrENcH, Section I. 
“Florentin savia.” Archivum Romanicum, xxttl. 94. 
Savia in Br. Latini’s Tesoretto (edited ‘‘s’a via’) from ipsa via=at once. 


II, LITERATURE 
1, GENERAL 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “‘Virgiliana in Italian Collections of Miscellaneous Critical 
Essays.’ Vergilius, January. 

Harrison, Thomas P. Jr. See ENGLISH, Section Iv. 

Kessi, Mary. ‘Corrections to the Shields Bibliography of Italian Transla- 
tions.” MLN, tiv. 397-398. 

Palfrey, T. R., Fucilla, J. G., Holbrook, W. C. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. 
Bibliographical. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica della 
letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1932. 2 vols. Soc. An. Edizioni Roma. 

Italy. New York, S. F. Vanni. 

Includes literature, art, philosophy. 

Reid, John T. See SpanisH, Section 1, s.v. Versification. 

Slaughter, Gertrude. Calabria the First Italy. University of Wisconsin Press. 
Including the literary and artistic history of Calabria. 

Steiner, Arpad. See German, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, 
s.v. Faust Legend. 


2. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Boccaccio. Coulter, Cornelia C. ““The Road to Alagna.” PQ, xviit. 332-336. 
Identification of places in Decameron v, 3. Evidence of B’s acquaintance with them. 
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Mizener, Arthur. See ENGiIsH, Section v1, s.v. Chaucer. 

Pratt, Robert A. See ENGLISH, Section vi, s.v. Chaucer. 

Silber, Gordon R. “‘Alleged Imitations of Petrarch in the Filostrato.’’ \/ P, 
XxXXviI. 113-124, 

Filostrato iii, 83-85 and v, 54-55. No certainty of imitation. 

Cavalcanti. Shaw, J. E. “‘Cavalcanti’s Canzone d‘Amore: The Second Stanza 
and Its Relation to the Others.” Ital, xv1. 81-94. 

Outline of a commentary that is in preparation. 

Dante. Austin, H. D. ““Dante Notes: ‘Storpio’ (Purg. xxv, 1) ‘The Feet that 
Suffered’ (Par, xx, 105) ‘Hats, Hoods and Cowlfuls’ (Par. xxi, 126)” RR, xxx. 
15-19. 

“Set off with Gold.” (Par. xviii, 96) Ztal, xv1. 113-114. 

‘Dante Notes: ‘Vago, vago,’ (Purg. xxxii, 135). Benches and Benches 
(Par. x, 22). Rays and Spokes (Par. xiii, 16). Parents and Children (Par. xxii- 
xxiii).”” RR, xxx, 331-339. 

Chapman, Coolidge O. See ENGLiIsH, Section v1, s.v. Pearl. 

Fucilla, J. G. Forgotten Danteiana, a Bibliographical Supplement. The Dante 
Society of Cambridge, Mass. Also Northwestern University Studies, No. 5. 
Items not listed in previous bibliographies: about 950. 

Harszti, Zoltan. See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Parsons. 

Mathews, Joseph C. See American, Section Iv, s.v. Irving. 

See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Bryant. 
Patch, H. R. “‘The Last Line of the Commedia.”’ Speculum xiv. 56-65. 
It is God’s love for the world that is intended, not the love of creatures for God. 
“Three Mediaeval Ideas.’’ Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages, XXI. 159-173. 

Sacret, J. H. ‘“‘Rafel Mai Amech Zabi Almi. Inferno, xxxi, 67: A Fresh At- 
tempt at Interpretation.” RR, xxx. 113-124. 

Silverstein, Theodore. “The Throne of the Emperor Henry in Dante’s Para- 
dise and the Mediaeval Conception of Christian Kingship.” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, xxxt1. 115-129. 

Not a symbol of mundane sovereignty but a combination of the “eschatological motif of 
thrones and crowns” with the “traditional conception of Christian kingship.”’ 

Walsh, Gerald G. “‘Dante and Thomas Aquinas.” Byrdcliffe Afternoons, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

Illustration of the Thomistic character of Dante’s Philosophy in 3 great passages. 
“Dante as a Mediaeval Humanist.” Thought, September. 
“Humanist” because concerned with all modes of human progress. 


Petrarch. Mommsen, Theodor E. ‘“‘The Date of Petrarch’s Canzone Jtalia 
Mia.” Speculum, xiv. 28-37. 


Interprets the poem, on historical grounds, in agreement with Torraca, as an exhortation to 
Italians to unite against the intrigues of the Emperor. 


Silber, Gordon R. See above s.v. Boccaccio. 
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Salutati, Coluccio. Oliver, Revilo P. ‘‘Salutati’s Criticism of Petrarch.” Ital, 
xvi. 49-57. 
Three attitudes toward Petrarch shown in S.’s letters: P. is even greater than ancient authors; 
P., like all moderns, is inferior to the ancients; P., like other Christians, is superior to Pagan 
authors. 


3. FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Boughner, Daniel C. See Enctisn, Section vu, s.v. Lyly. 

Cameron, Sister Mary David. See Frencnu, Section m1, s.v. Tahureau. 

Ferguson, Wallace K. See ENGLIsH, Section vi, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “‘E. Italian” SP., April. 
Italian Section of Renaissance Bibliography. 

Boccalini. Gray, Philip H. See ENGitsu, Section vim, s.v. Suckling. 

Castiglione. Young, Ruth E. “Introduction to Castiglione and his Courtier.” 
Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, xx1. 240-257. 

Guazzo, Stefano. Lievsay, John L. “‘Stefano Guazzo and the Emblemata of 
Andrea Alciati.”” PQ, xvii1. 204-210. 
Guazzo’s use of the Emblemata in the Civil conversatione and Dialoghi piacevoli. 

See ENGLISH, Section vit, s.v. Greene. 

Tansillo. Fucilla, Joseph G. “On the Vogue of Tansillo’s Lagrime di San 
Pietro in Spain and Portugal. La Rinascita, Anno Secondo, No. 5. 

Tasso. Beall, Chandler B. See FreEncn Section m1, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Leo, Ulrich. ‘‘Torcuato Tasso y el Miedo.”? El Universal (Caracas, 

Venezuela) 19, 26, Febrero; 5, 12, Marzo. 
Tasso’s abnormal sensitiveness, his fear in everyday life, love of the awful in his verse, and 
religious liberation, illustrated in his style and literary doctrine, and in the contents of his 
works. 


4, EIGHTEENTH, NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Bergin. Thomas G. ‘‘Remarks on Some Recent Lyrics.’’ Jtal, 
xvi. 58-63. 

Fucilla, J. G. See FRENCH, Section 111, s.v. Voltaire. 

Carducci. Gnudi, Martha T. “Carducci’s Study of English.” Jtal, xv1. 12-16. 

Deledda. Vittorini, Domenico. ‘Grazia Deledda ed i suoi primi contatti 
letterari.” Jtal, xv1. 123-127. 

De Sanctis. Rossi, Joseph. “De Sanctis’ Criticism: Its Principles and 
Method.” PMLA, tiv. 526-564. 

Fogazzaro. Rooke, Margaret L. “Parco di Velo. A Hundred Years of Litera- 
ture in an Italian Garden.” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, XX1. 
174-191. 

The story of the Villa Cortis in Daniele Cortis, and of its owner Girolamo Endigio Velo, a friend 
of Gino Capponi and Ugo Foscolo. 

Leopardi. Lancellotti, Arturo. “I primi anni di Giacomo Leopardi.” Colum- 
bus, February. 

Schullian, Dorothy M. “Leopardi and the Parco Virgiliano.” Vergilius, 
May. 
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Manzoni. Norman, Hilda L. ‘“‘Renzo’s Garden.” Jtal, xv1. 120-122. 


Renzo’s overgrown garden, instead of a piece of naturalism, is an allegory representing the 
condition of Italy under foreign rule, probably suggested by Shakespeare’s Henry V, v, 2 and 
Richard I1, iii, 4. 

Wilde, Richard Henry. Beall, Chandler B. “Un italofilo americano di cent’- 
anni fa: Richard Henry Wilde.” Bergamo, Istituto Ital. d’Arti Grafiche. (Also 
Bergomum, 1939, No. 2.) 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Miscellaneous. Rael, Juan B. “Associative Interference in New Mexican 
Spanish.” HR, vu. 324-336. 
A study of contamination and analogy. 
“Alternate Forms in the Speech of the Individual.” SP, xxxv1. 664- 





670. 
Phonological and morphological variants in spoken and written Spanish of southern Colorado 
and northern New Mexico. 

Etymology. Spitzer, Leo. ‘“‘O. Sp. Regunzar ‘To Narrate’.”” HR, vu. 75. 

A reply to C. C. Rice (HR, m1. 341) in defense of the etymon *re-cognitiare, originally proposed 
in RFE, xx. 171. 

“Spanish bosar ‘to vomit,’ rebosar id., ‘to overflow’.” Lang, xv. 50-51. 
Suggestion of the etymon vudsare, in which ls becomes ss. The m of OPtg. bomsar may be due 
to contamination by vomitar. 

Castro, Américo. ‘More about *Questiare >Quexar.”’ HR, vu. 169-170. 

It is true that [stj] became ¢ in Castilian and it is probable that there was a pre-literary *quecar. 
Double forms often existed, sometimes through inter-dialectal influence. Quexar was a double 
of *quecar and it alone survived. This article is a reply to HR, vir. 75-76. 

Poston, Jr., Lawrence. “Quexar.” HR, vit. 75-76. 

A criticism of HR, v1. 206-210, pointing out that [stj) becomes ¢ in Castilian and that the de- 
velopment to § is of Catalan or Leonese origin. The implication is that this invalidates the 
etymon *questiare. (But may guexar not be of Leonese origin?, see Castro, above.) 

Zeitlin, M. A. “‘La apécope de la -a final 4tona en espafiol.”” HR, vir. 242-246. 
Apocope in such expressions as en cas de due to their prepositional nature. No apocope in 
guarte as it is a form of guarirse and not of guardarse. Tirte may be a form of traerse; if it is 
a form of tirarse, its shortening may have been due to the influence of guarte. The loss of the 
final a of primera, tercera, and postrera due to analogy with cualquier, taken to be a shortened 
form of the feminine-looking cualquiera. 

Lexicology. Richardson, Henry B. “‘Span., Port. Achaque, achacar, etc.” HR, 
vu. 337-344. 

Phonetics. Wright, Leavitt O. and Robe, Stanley L. “‘Final Consonant plus 
n-Glide in Jalisco, Mexico.” MLN, itv. 439-442. 
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Phonology. Zeitlin, M. A. ‘“‘Unstressed Ascending Diphthongs in Spanish.” 
Mod. Lang. Forum, xxiv. 84-90. 

Semantics. Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘ Rejego.”” Investigaciones lixgilisticas, v. 76. 
The two meanings of the Spanish American word rejego explained as an example of the phe- 
nomenon of Gegensinn. An animal which is restrained by some artificial means may be looked 
upon as tamed by this means or as untamed because the means is necessary. 

Syntax. Kany, C. E. “More about Conditions Expressed by Spanish de plus 
Infinitive.”’ Hisp, xx11. 165-170. 
The construction de+inf. is at least three times as frequent as the construction a+ inf. in 
contemporary Spanish prose. This conclusion is based on a study of full texts and leads the au- 
thor to question the reliability of the text-sampling process for rarer constructions. 

Versification. Clarke, Dorothy C. “Agudos and esdrajulos in Italianate Verse 
in the Golden Age.”” PMLA, tiv. 678-684. 
Condemned by critics, the agudo was never entirely avoided by poets although toward the 
end of the sixteenth century its use had greatly declined. The esdrtijulo was less condemned by 
critics and more favored by poets. Contains a detailed bibliography of the subject and its 
history. 
Reid, John T. “Notes on the History of the Verso esdrijulo.”” HR, vit. 277- 


294. 
II. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Colburn, Guy Blandin. ‘‘Greek and Roman Themes in the 
Spanish Drama.” Hisp, xx. 153-158. 

Sanchez y Escribano, F. ‘Women of Spain.” MLJ, xxiv. 189-192. 

Bibliography. Biaggi, Zelmira and Sanchez y Escribano, F. English Transla 
tions from the Spanish 1932 to April, 1938. Stonington, Conn. 
Includes all genres ; supplements and brings up to date similar bibliographies, which are listed; 
does not include Spanish-American works. 

Lincoln, J. N. “Guide to Bibliographies of Spanish Literature.” Hisp, xx11. 
391-405. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. “Bibliografia.” Revista de Filologta Hispdnica, 1. 
80-103. 

Seris, Homero and Arteta, Germin. ‘““Ramén Menéndez Pidal: Bibliografia.” 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 302-330. 
An extension and revision of bibliographies published by Arteta in Homenaje a M. P. (1m, 
655-674) and by Serfs (Madrid, 1931) with further extension to 1937 by Serfs. The work is 
presented chronologically and contains a supplementary list of general studies on M. P. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Morley, S. Griswold. “A Note on Arabic Poetry and Euro- 
pean Poetry.” HR, vu. 344-346. 
Discussion of documentation and arguments presented by Menéndez Pidal (BHi, xv. 337-423) 
in support of the theory of Arabic influence on European poetry. 

Alfonso X. Nunemaker, J. Horace. ‘“‘In Pursuit of the Sources of the Alfonsine 
Lapidaries.” Speculum, xiv. 483-489. 
Fernén Gonz&iez. Owre, Jacob Riis. ““The Poema de Fernan Gongalez; A 
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Paleographic Edition of the Escorial Manuscript IV-B-21, with Notes and 
Etymologic Vocabulary, 1934. Summaries of Ph.D. Theses, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, 1. 174-178. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500-1700 


Miscellaneous. Barrett, Linton L. “The Supernatural in the Spanish Non- 
Religious comedia of the Golden Age.” Research in Progress, Grad. School Series 
(Univ. of North Carolina], No. 34, p. 126. 

Crawford, J. P. Wickersham. ‘Some Recent Editions and Studies in the 
Chronology of the Poetry of the Golden Age.” Hisp, xx11. 171-176. 

Critical review of work published 1927-1938, together with two unpublished projects. 
Fichter, W. L. “‘Is El mayor prodigio by Lope de Vega?” RR, xxx. 345-351. 
Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘On the Vogue of Tansillo’s Lagrime di S. Pietro in Spain 

and Portugal.” La Rinascita, 1. 73-85. 

Kennedy, Ruth L. “‘Sin honra no hay valentta.”” Smith College Stud. in Mod. 
Langs. Oct. 1939-July 1940 (Vol. xx1). 110-121. 

Play not Moreto’s. Has little artistic value but is of some historical interest. 

‘La gala del nadar—Date and Authorship.” MLN, tiv. 514-517. 

Written in the early 1620’s, possibly by Lope, not by Moreto. 

Lincoln, J. N. “An Itinerary for Morisco Refugees from Sixteenth-Century 
Spain.” The Geographical Review, xx1x. 483-487. 

A new translation of an aljamiado MS (Bibliothéque Nationale). 

Morley, S. Griswold. “Criterio para determinar a autoria e a cronologia na 
dramatica espanhola.” Revista do Arquivo Municipal, No. tv. 115-130. 
Translation of article in HR, v. 281-285, with an appendix: Bibliografia do Prof. S. Griswold 
Morley (até 31 de Dezembro de 1938). 

Place, Edwin B. “Notes on the Grotesque: the Comedia de Figurén.” PMLA, 
Liv. 412-421. 

The figurén of Castillo Sol6rzano and Rojas Zorrilla is a ridiculous and exaggerated leading 

réle, definitely anti-gal/én, that satirizes detested middle-class types. Scarron and T. Corneille 

did not understand the figurén plays, converting them into slapstick farce or comedies of 

intrigue. Moreto’s Lindo don Diego, not anti-galén, is not a true figurén, and is better equated 

to the liar and slanderer protagonists of Alarcén. 

Rosenbach, A. S. W. The First Theatrical Company in America, Worcester, 
Mass. Originally published in the Proceedings of the Amer. Antiquarian Society, 
xivitr. 300-310. 

Schevill, Rudolph. “Erasmus and Spain.” HR, vi. 93-126. 

Review article of M. Bataillon, Erasme et l’Espagne (‘an epoch making masterpiece’’). Eras- 

mian influence less profound than it appears to Bataillon. Viaje de Turquia not by Laguna; 

Erasmianism of Lazarillo satirical, not pious; Cervantes unacquainted with Erasmus. 
Templin, E. H. ‘Carolingian Heroes and Ballad Lines in Non-Carolingian 

Dramatic Literature.” HR, vu. 35-47. 

Alarcén the only dramatist not to use these allusions; Rold4n (Orlando) the most popular 

hero. 
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Wilson, William E. “Some Notes on Slavery during the Golden Age.” HR, 
vu. 171-174. 

Bibliography. Leavitt, Sturgis E. and Barrett, Linton, L. “Recent Literature 
of the Renaissance: A Bibliography [Spanish section].” SP, xxxvi. 411-432. 
Compiled with the assistance of the Committee on Spanish Renaissance Bibliography, Modern 
Language Association. 

Aldana (Francisco de). Crawford, J. P. Wickersham. ‘Francisco de Aldana: 
A Neglected Poet of the Golden Age in Spain.” HR, vu. 48-61. 

Castillo Sol6rzano. LaGrone, Gregory G. ‘‘Castillo Sol6rzano’s Escarmientos 
de amor moralizados.”’ Hisp, xxt1. 61-67. 

Castro (Guillén de). Barrett, L. L. “‘The Omen in Guillén de Castro’s 
Drama.” Hisp, xxu1. 73-78. 

Cervantes. Ford, J. D. M. and Keller, C. T., eds. A Critical Bibliography of 
Editions of the Don Quixote printed between 1605 and 1917, Compiled and De- 
scribed by Juan Suné Benages and Juan Suné Fonbuena, Continued down to 
1937 by the First of these Authors and now Edited by ..., Cambridge, Mass. 
The 1917 Bibliografia brought down to 1937 by Juan Sufié Benages and printed from the au- 
thor’s manuscript, acquired shortly before Sr. Sufié’s death, by Mr. Keller; 400 editions are 
added. 

Cueva (Juan de la). Barrett, L. L. “The Supernatural in Juan de la Cueva’s 
Plays.” SP, xxxvi. 147-168. 

Esquilache. Green, Otis H. ‘‘On the Principe de Esquilache.” HR, vu. 220- 
224. 

Géngora. Crawford, J. P. Wickersham. “The Setting of Géngora’s Las 
Soledades.”” HR, vit. 347-349. 

Gates, Eunice Joiner. ‘A Nineteenth Century English Translator of Gén- 
gora.” HR, vir. 246-247. 

See vi. Miscellaneous, s.v. Schons. 

See vi, Cruz, s.v. Gates. 

Gracian (Baltasar). Romera-Navarro, M. (ed.). El Critic6n. Volume 11. 
Philadelphia. 

Continuation of Sr. Romera-Navarro’s critical, annotated edition. The present volume con- 
tains the Segunda Parte (En el otofio de la varonil edad). 

Mey (Sebastian). Lievsay, J. Leon. ‘‘A Suggested New Source for Sebastian 
Mey’s Fabulario.” RR, xxx. 231-234. 

Guazzo’s Civil Conversatione. 

Moreto. Kennedy, Ruth Lee. “Moretiana: A Source for El Caballero.” HR, 
vil. 225-236. 

Rojas (Agustin de). Crowell, James W. Agustin de Rojas’ ‘El natural 
desdichado.’ New York. 

Rojas (Fernando de). Careaga, Luis. ‘Investigaciones referentes a Fernando 
de Rojas en Talavera de la Reina.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., v1. 193-208. 

See Encuisu Section vi, Mabbe. 

Tirso de Molina. Avrett, Robert. “Tirso and the Ducal House of Osuna.” 
RR, xxx. 125-132, 
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Bushee, Alice H. Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina. Philadelphia. 
To five articles previously published in journals are added “Notes on Various Editions” to- 
gether with a list of Tirsiana in the author’s library. 

Green, Otis H. “New Light on Don Juan: A Review Article.” HR, vu. 117- 
124. 

Hayes, F. C. “The Use of Proverbs as Titles and Motives in the Siglo de 
Oro Drama: Tirso de Molina.”’ H R, vir. 310-323. 
Tirso made greater use of this material than any other dramatist of the Golden Age. 

Wade, Gerald E. “‘Notes on Tirso de Molina.” HR, vit. 69-72. 
Date of Marta la piadosa 1615, not 1614; existing evidence seems to indicate that Tirso 
wrote no plays after 1631. 

Vega (Lope de). Arjona, J. ‘“‘La introducién del gracioso en el teatro de Lope 
de Vega.” HR, vu. 1-21. 
The gracioso germinates in Lope’s mind from 1593 to 1594. 

Halstead, Frank G. ‘‘The Attitude of Lope de Vega toward Astrology and 
Astronomy.” HR, vu. 205-219. 

Stevens, Charles H. Lope de Vega’s ‘El palacio confuso’; together with a Study 
of the Menaechmi Theme in Spanish Literature. New York. 

Zavaleta (Juan de). Doty, George L. Juan de Zavaleta’s ‘El dita de fiesta por 
la tarde,’ A Collated Annotated Edition. Jena. (Vol. 1, Gesellschaft fiir roma- 
nische Literatur.) 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Bernstein, Harry. “Las primeras relaciones entre New Eng- 
land y el mundo hispdnico: 1700-1815.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., v. 1-17. 

Espinosa, Jr., Aurelio M. “‘More Spanish Folk-Tales.” Hisp, xxi. 103-114. 
This collection has increased the number of Spanish variants of Spanish folk-tales by 60 per 
cent. Comparison of percentages of different types of tales is made with Boggs’ figures. 

Grimwade, E. “The Literary Front in Rebel Spain.” Books Abroad, x1. 6- 
10. 

Nicholson, Florence. “‘Spanish Drama on the American Stage, 1900-1938.” 
Hisp, xx. 135-144. 

“An Eighteenth-Century Entremés de costumbres.” H R, vit. 295-309. 
A reconstruction based on two versions, one by Pereda, the other by Amés de Escalante. The 
author was one Pedro Garcia Diego. 

Niess, Robert J. ‘‘A Little-Known Spanish Translation of Pope’s Essay on 

Man.” HR, vu. 167-169. 
The Ensayo sobre el Hombre is a translation of the first two Epistles of Pope’s Essay on Man. 
It appeared in the Correo Literario de Murcia between Sept. and Dec. of 1794. It was signed 
D.B.L., who is thought to be Diego Balcarcel Lara. It is written in romance heveice. It is al- 
most twice as long as the original and has little literary merit. 

Qualia, Charles B. “The Campaign to Substitute French Neo-Classical 
Tragedy for the Comedia.”” PMLA, tiv. 184-211. 

“Racine’s Tragic Art in Spain.” PMLA, tiv. 1059-1076. 
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“Voltaire’s Tragic Art in Spain in the Eighteenth Century.” Hisp, 
xxi. 273-284. 

Tarr, F. Courtney, Romanticism in Spain and Spanish Romanticism: A 
Critical Survey. Liverpool. (Pub. Inst. of Hisp. Stud., Monograph Series: Lit, 
No. 2). 

An outline of the sustained interest in the national literature in Spain even among the neo- 
classicists. A study of the romantic attitude in Spain (Spanish romanticism) and of the relation 
to it of the short-lived romantic school (romanticism in Spain). 

Bécquer. Rogers, Paul P. ‘‘Bécquer: Some Pseudonyms and Pseudonymous 

Plays.” HR, vu. 62-68. 
From scant shreds of information it is evident that B. wrote some dramatic works, chiefly in 
collaboration with Luis Garcfa Luna under the pseudonym of Adolfo Garcfa and in collabora- 
tion with Ram6én Rodriguez Correa under the joint pseudonym of Adolfo Rodriguez. These 
works were of slight literary value; what success they had was because of their music. 

Cruz (Ramon de la). Hamilton, A. “‘Two Spanish Imitations of Maitre 
Patelin.”’ RR, xxx. 340-344. 

Based on an eighteenth-century French comedy. 

Espina (Concha). Cano, Juan. ‘“‘La mujer en la novela de Concha Espina.”’ 

Hisp, xxu. 51-60. 
Concha Espina’s novels are overflowing with the sadness and bitterness of women. And these 
unhappy women cannot make men happy. They are cold and passive, asking all and giving 
nothing. Concha Espina blames their plight on their masculine associates but it is really they 
who create their own tragedy. 

Espronceda. Dreps, Joseph A. ‘“‘Was José de Espronceda an Innovator in 
Metrics?” PQ, xvurt. 35-51. 

Feij6o. Staubach, Charles N. ‘‘The Influence of Pierre Bayle on Feijéo.” 
Hisp, xx11. 79-92. 

Feij60 was probably familiar with all of Bayle’s works but he was chiefly indebted to the 
Dictionnaire critique and the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres. Both writers had similar 
interests, both were skeptics, and neither was interested in literature per se. 

Gil y Carrasco (Enrique). Samuels, Daniel G. Enrique Gil y Carrasco, A 
Study in Spanish Romanticism. New York. (Columbia Univ. Diss.). 

Lorca (Garcia). Crow, John A. ‘“‘Federico Garcia Lorca en Hispanoamérica.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., 1. 307-319. 

Pérez Galdés. Barr, Glenn. “‘Galdés, Modern Prophet.” Hisp, xx. 357-360. 

Berkowitz, H. Chonon. ‘“‘Galdés’ Electra in Paris.’’ Hisp, xxi. 31-40. 
Electra was staged in several foreign countries in translations and Galdés, although appre- 
hensive, was eager for a triumph in Paris. The French translation (by Paul Milliet) had a run 
of about two hundred consecutive nights in 1904. But Parisians found the play devoid of in- 
terest and appeal. 

Casalduero, Joaquin. “‘Auguste Comte y Marianela.”’ Smith College Stud. in 
Mod. Langs., Vol. xx1. 10-25. 

Analysis of plot and characters reveals indebtedness to Comte’s Systéme de Politique positive. 
As always in Galdés the sentimental (the story of Nela and Pablo) is subordinated to the 
ethical and philosophic. 
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Rivas (Duque de). Shields, A. K. “Slidell Mackenzie and the Return of 
Rivas to Madrid.” HR, vu. 145-150. 
Slidell, a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, described his adventures in Spain in two books, A lear 
in Spain (Boston, 1829) and Spain Revisited (New York, 1836). The latter refers to a brief 
visit to Spain toward the end of 1833 and in part describes a journey from Saragossa to Madrid 
in the company of a young exile, the future Duque de Rivas. Quotations from this book give 
an intimate portrait of Rivas, sidelights on political events and opinions, and an example of 
early American interest in cosas de Espana. 

Rosalfa de Castro. Gonz4lez, Manuel Pedro. Rosalia de Castro en inglés. 
Havana, 1938. 

Vega (Ricardo dela). Netherton, John P. “‘Fiesta de Toros in 1886.” HR, VII. 
170-171. 

VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Coester, Alfred. ‘“‘Hallazgo de un Regalo Desconocido de 
Domingo del Monte a José Maria Heredia.” Hisp, xx11. 406-408. 

“Hallazgo de un regalo desconocido de Domingo del Monte a 
Heredia.” Revista Bimestre Cubana, xi. 354-357. 

Crow, John A. “El drama revolucionario mexicano.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., vy. 

-31. 

Franklin, Albert B. ‘‘La Realidad Americana en la Novela Hispano-Ameti- 
cana.” Hisp, xx. 373-380. 

Gonzflez, Manuel Pedro. “Intellectual Relations between the United States 
and Spanish America.” The Civilization of the Americas. Berkeley, Calif. 109-137. 
(Lectures Arranged by the Committee on International Relations, University 
of Calif. at Los Angeles, 1938.) 

Scholarly account of these relations. In spite of profound political and economic differences, 
the cultural bonds are becoming much stronger. 

Apostillas en torno a dos novelas mexicanas recientes.”’ Rev. Ibero- 
amer., 1. 321-333. - 

Nichols, Madaline W. “El gaucho argentino.”’ Rev. Iberoamer., 1. 153-158. 

“Der Gaucho als literarische Figur: Eine bibliographische Studie.” 
Ibero-Amerikanisches Archiv, x11. 22-43. 
Selective bibliography on the gaucho theme in the La Plata countries; 806 items. 

Read, J. Lloyd. The Mexican Historical Novel 1826-1910. New York. 
(Columbia Univ. dissertation). 

Reid, Dorcas W. ‘Fiction in English with a Hispanic-American Locale.” 
Hisp, xxm1. 409-429. 

Reid, John T. “Opportunities for Research in Colombian Literature.” Hisp, 

xxi. 177-182. 
Topics calling for investigation: the cuadro de costumbres in Colombia; regional fiction; the re- 
lation of literature to social and economic conditions; the relations between liberalism and 
romanticism; the influence of literary circles and periodicals; the essay; the legend in ballad 
form; linguistics; folklore. 

Schinhan, Jan P. “Spanish Folklore from Tampa, Florida: (No. VI) Folk- 
songs.”’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 111. 129-163. 
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Schons, Dorothy. “The Influence of Géngora on Mexican Literature during 
the Seventeenth Century.” HR, vu. 22-34. 
First Mexican attack on Géngora’s style, 1625; first Mexican imitation, 1633. The vogue 
reaches its height in the 1680’s. 
Spell, J. R. “Mexican Literary Periodicals of the Twentieth Century.” 
PMLA, tiv. 835-852. 
Contains interesting bibliographical details and information on location of copies. 
Swain, J. O. “Some Costa Rican Writers as Topics for Research.” Hisp, 
xx. 183-188. 
Authors worthy of study; methods, aids, and materials. 
Torres-Rfoseco, Arturo. La novela en la América Hispana. Berkeley, Calif. 
(Univ. of Calif. Publications in Modern Philology, xx1. 159-256.) 
“Social Trends in the Latin American Novel.” The Quarterly Journal 
of Inter-American Relations, 1. 76-80. : 
The socialist and communist novel has developed with Marxian and Freudian tendencies, es- 
pecially in Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador. 
“Nuevas tendencies en la novela.”’ Rev. Iberoamer., 1. 91-94. 
Two recent novels: Cholos, by Jorge Icaza, represents the outworn theme of the defense of the 
aborigenes; La vida inutil de Pito Pérez, by J. Rubén Romero, is a modern picaresque novel, 
authentically human, worthy of imitation. 
“Tres poetas mexicanos.”’ Rev. [beroamer., 1. 83-89. 
Recent works of Salvador Novo, Xavier Villaurrutia, Elias Nandino; Influence of surréalisme. 
Consideraciones acerca del pensamiento hispanoamericano.” Rev- 
Iberoamer., 1. 277-286. 
Bibliography. ‘‘Bibliografia Hispano-americana.”’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 246- 
275; 352-372; V. 61-80. 
Castafieda, Carlos E. and Dabbs, Jack A. (eds.). A Guide to the Latin 
American Manuscripts in the University of Texas Library. Cambridge, Mass. 
Grismer, Raymond L. A Reference Index to Twelve Thousand Spanish 
American Authors. A Guide to the Literature of Spanish America. New York. 
Hanke, Lewis and d’E¢a, Raul (eds.). Handbook of Latin American Studies: 
1938 (A Selective Guide to the Material Published in 1938 on Anthropology, 
Archives, Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, Geography, Government, History, 
International Relations, Law, Language and Literature, and Libraries.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Lincoln, J. N. Guide to the Bibliography and History of Hispano-American 
Literature. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Luquiens, Frederick Bliss. Spanish American Literature in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library. A Bibliography. New Haven. 
Cruz (Sor Juana Inés de la). Gates, Eunice J. “Reminiscences of Géngora 
in the Works of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz.’”’ PMLA, Liv. 1041-1058. 
Dario (Rubén). Molina, Julio Saavedra and Mapes, Erwin K. Obras escogidas 
de Rubén Darto publicadas en Chile. Tomo 1. Santiago de Chile. 
Nunn, Marshall. ““Rubén Dario y los Estados Unidos.’”’ America (Havana), 
February, 1939. 61-64. 
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Gonzalez Obregén. Warner, Ralph E. ‘‘A Bibliography of the Works of Luis 
Gonzalez Obregén.” The Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., x1x. 577-594. 

Giiiraldes (Ricardo). Morby, Edwin S. “gEs Don Segundo Sombra novela 
picaresca?”’ Rev. Iberoamer., 1. 375-380. 

Gutiérrez Najera. Mapes, E. K. “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera; Obras inéditas 
recogidas de periéddicos de México.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., tv. 231-245; 340-351; y. 
50-60. 

Heredia (José Marfa). Spell, J. R. ““The Mexican Periodicals of José Maria 
Heredia.” Hisp, xxm. 189-194. 

Hostos (Eugenio Maria de). Balseiro, José A. ‘‘Critica y estilo literarios en 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos.’’ Rev. Iberoamer., 1. 17-27. 

Rivera, Guillermo. ‘‘E] Ensayo de Hostos sobre Placido.”’ Hisp, xx1t. 145- 
152. 

This essay (1872) was published in Paris (1909, 1912), in greatly abbreviated form. Sr. Rivera 
has had access to the original (where?). 

Magdaleno (Mauricio). Stanton, Ruth. ‘The Realism of Mauricio Mag- 
daleno.” Hisp, xxu. 345-353. 

Moock (Armando). Jones, Willis Knapp. “Armando Moock-Forgotten 
Chilean Dramatist.’’ Hisp, xx1r. 41-50. 

Moock’s Pueblecito was the first great success of the Chilean theatre. American counterpart of 
the Quinteros, he has enjoyed great success; but the critics of his country ignore him. 

Palma (Ricardo). Thomas, Ruth S. ‘‘Sources of the Tradiciones Peruanas of 
Ricardo Palma.” [Univ. of Washington] Abstracts of Theses, 111. 373-378. 
Sources studied chronologically from early chroniclers to modern times. This abstract contains 
a study of Palma’s indebtedness in Carta canta to the Comentarios Reales of Garcilaso (Inca). 

Palma y Ramén (Angélica). Warren, Virgil A. “Angélica Palma y Ramon 
(1883-1935).” Hisp, xxu. 295-302. 

Quiroga. Crow, John A. ‘‘La Locura de Horacio Quiroga.” Rev. Iberoamer., 
1. 33-45. 

Reyles. Mafiach, Jorge. ‘‘Carlos Reyles.’’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., v. 18-20. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. “Carlos Reyles.” Rev. Iberoamer., 1. 47-72; 339-351. 

Rivera (José Eustasio). Neale-Silva, Eduardo. “The Factual Bases of La 
Vordgine.” PMLA, Liv. 316-331. 

Valdés (Gabriel de la Concepcién). See Hostos above. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 


Miscellaneous. Pitou, Jr., Spire. ‘A Portuguese Adaptation of La Cal- 
prenéde’s Faramond.” MLN, tiv. 192-194. 
An anonymous play entitled A Constancia tudo vence, Lisbon, 1786. 

Bibliography. Cilley, Melissa A. and Bell, Aubrey F. G. ‘Selective Bibliog- 
raphy of Portuguese Literature, 1922-1937.” Hisp, xxu. 381-389. 

Linguistics. Abraham, Richard. “Omission of the Pronoun o with Third 
Singular Weak Preterits in Old Portuguese.” HR, vit. 248-250. 
Argument that contraction of o with -eo and -io but not with -ou shows that the loss of the 
pronoun is a phonological and not a syntactical phenomenon. 
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Allen, Jr., J. H. D. ‘Portuguese and the Problem of Accusative versus 
Oblique.” RR, xxx. 187-188. 
An argument, based on the type nome, lume, in support of the accusative for Portuguese nouns, 
in reply to RR, xxvii, 241-267. In Old Portuguese the final ¢ in nome, lume, etc. was never 
nasalized, while in homem and ordem it usually was. 

Pei, Mario A. “Accusative versus Oblique in Portuguese.” RR, xxx. 189- 
191. 
A reply to Allen (above), in which the author objects to Lat. *nominem, *luminem, etc. for 
Spanish but favors OPtg. *crimé, *gumé, *sangué, *costumé, in an effort to uphold his theory 
of derivation from the ablative. 

Lacerda, Armando de and Rogers, Francis M. Sons Dependentes da Fricative 
Palatal Afona, em Portugués. Coimbra. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Nao se hé nao preguntar.” Boletim de Fil., v1. 179-180. 
“Falei de si.’’ Boletim de Fil., v1. 181-185; 204-205. 
——— ‘‘Estremunhado ‘estonteado ao acordar’.”” Boletim de Fil., v1. 204. 





GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. NoRDMEYER 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Eickmann, Walter T. “In Memoriam: Frederick H. Wil- 
kens.” GR, xiv. 312. 

Kent, Roland G. “‘Frederick Henry Wilkens.” [Obituary.] Lang, xv. 268. 

Lane, George S. “Pure Labials from Labiovelars in Germanic.” J EGP, 
xxxvir1. 184-200. 

Refutes “Kluge’s rule,’”’ improves upon Zupitza by 32 etymologies, chiefly urging contamina- 
tion of parallel forms with variant root extension. 

Leopold, Werner F. Speech Development of a Bilingual Child: A Linguist’s 
Record. Vol. 1: Vocabulary Growth in the First Two years. (Northwestern Univ. 
Studies in the Humanities, No. 6.) 

Based on minute observation, organized and presented with exemplary scholarship and care; 
bibliography (pp. 185-188). 

Munro, Donald F. ‘Samuel Kroesch.” [Obituary.] Lang, xv. 137-138. 

Nock, F. J. “In Memoriam: Frederick Henry Wilkens, November 8, 1865- 
July 29, 1939.” GO, xi. 175-176. 

Prokosch, E. A Comparative Germanic Grammar. (William Dwight Whitney 

Linguistic Series.) Philadelphia. 
Original presentation, trenchant interpretation of the major problems as seen by a great scholar 
after the work of a lifetime. External history (pp. 21-34), phonology (pp. 35-140), inflections 
(pp. 141-293), specimen texts (pp. 294-298), bibliographical notes (pp. 299-307), word- 
index (pp. 309-353). 

Roberts, Murat H. ‘‘The Problem of the Hybrid Language.” J EGP, xxxvim. 
23-41. 

Presents an integrated technique and nomenclature to deal with the multiform processes of 
the fusion of languages; many illustrations, implications, and suggestions. 
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Twaddell, W. F. ‘‘The Inner Chronology of the Germanic Consonant Shift,” 
J EGP, xxxvim. 337-359. 


Supports b>? as last step, argues guardedly for bh> 8 following p>f and Verner’s Law. 
Old Germanic Dialects 


Downs, Lynwood G. “Notes on the Intensive Use of Germanic *fe, */o, ‘to. 
too.’ ’’? JEGP, xxxvitt. 64-68. 
Evidence suggests semantic development from prepositional use in a negative litotes. 

Eickmann, Walter T. The Semasiological Development of the Pronominal Aj- 
verbs of Motion in Old High German. New York Univ. diss. (abridgment). 

Fairbanks, Sidney. The Old Frisian “‘Skeltana Riucht.” With an introduction, 
translation, and notes. Cambridge, Mass. 

Flom, George T. “On the History of Views about the Vowel System of Old 
Norse.” J EGP, xxxvitt. 549-567. 
From Rask via Wimmer and Noreen to modern pronouncing habits, lamenting those in Ice. 
land. 

Mezger, Fritz. “(Nach)gehen und wissen; got. Jais: leiban?”’ GR, xiv. 215- 
218. 
Cites phonological and semantic parallels in favor of such a connection. 

Porterfield, Allen W. “‘Data on Gothic hausjan.”’ West Virginia Univ. Bul- 
letin, Philological Studies, m1. 12-21. 
Remarks on ga- and aspect, stressing A. Mirowicz’s views. 

Schnieders, Marie. Die einheimischen nicht komponierten schwachen Verben 
der jan- Klasse im Altnordischen. (Hesperia, No. 19.) 

Sehrt, Edward H. ‘‘The Comparative and Superlative Suffixes -er- -est- and 
-6r- -6st- in Notker’s Works.” MLN, tiv. 1-8. 
Lists occurrences, discusses factors responsible for extension of o-forms. 
““A Note on Line 1514 of the Heliand.”” MLN, tiv. 284-285. 
Proposes gimithan (gi- prefix, not pronoun). 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “Certain Types of Collective Plurals in the Elder 
Edda.” GR, xiv. 126-137. 
Lists with brief comment four such types, giving 54 instances in Gering’s 4th edition. 
“A Derivation of the Old Norse Word verd, a Poetic Designation for 
‘Woman’,’”’ SS, xv. 158-159. 
From verja (Goth. wasjan), yielding a semantic parallel to vif and Latin nupta. 
“The Doublets Old Icelandic skyti: skytja, ‘Shooter, Marksman’.” 
MLN, tv. 445-447. 
“Concerning Gothic Intransitive Verbs.”? AJ P, trx. 460-470. 
“The Shift of Gender in the Old Icelandic Words for the Seasons of 
the Year.” SS, xv. 275-278. 

















Modern Scandinavian Languages 


Einarsson, Stefan. “J6n Ofeigsson—In Memoriam, April 22, 1881-February 
27, 1938.” J EGP, xxxvut. 163-166, 
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“Sudrgy-norn ligun.”” Maal og Minne, 1939, p. 184. 
Elmquist, Axel L. “Swedish Gender.” SS, xv. 198-214; 286. 
“The Names of the Swedish Definite Articles.’’ SS, xv. 160-161. 


Proposes ‘“‘suffixed definite article” (Noreen), and “proclitic definite article,” respectively. 








German and Dutch 


Aurand, A. Monroe, Jr. Quaint Idioms and Expressions of the Pennsylvania 
Germans. Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania German Dialect. Harrisburg. 

Buffington, A. F. “Characteristic Features of Pennsylvania German.” Al- 
lentown Morning Call, Dec. 10 and 17, 1938. 

“Pennsylvania German: Its Relation to Other German Dialects.” 
AS, xiv. 276-286. 

Eshleman, Cyrus H. ‘‘The Pennsylvania-German Dialect in Maryland.” 
Allentown Morning Call, Feb. 26, 1938. 

Giesecke, Gustav E. “The Loan Translation in German as the Linguistic 
Conquest of Foreign Semantic Fields.’’ Stanford Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] 
Diss., xtv. 52-55. 

Jordan, Gilbert J. ““Notes on the Development of the Theatrical Term Awf- 
sug.” GR, xtv. 14-22. 

Well-documented argument that Aufzug not=‘drawing of curtain,’ but ‘procession’ (17th 
cent.). 








See Section 11, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Kaufmann, Eugen. “Der Fragenkreis ums Fremdwort [im Deutschen].” 
JEGP, xxxvi. 42-63. 
Systematic discussion from linguistic and cultural points of view; extensive bibliography. 

Kloss, Heinz. ‘‘Pennsylvania German: A Dialect without a True Name.” 
Allentown Morning Call, May 7, 1938. 

—— “Pennsylvania Germans Out West.”’ Allentown Morning Call, Nov. 26, 
1938. 

Liedke, Herbert R.“‘Vom Wesen und Wortschatz der Autosprache.” MF DU, 
XxxI. 285-293. 

Mueller, E. H. See Section 11, s.v. Fleming. 

Nordmeyer, George. Werden und Wesen der deutschen Sprache. New York. 

Palmer, Philip Motley. Neuweltwérter im Deutschen.(Germanische Bibliothek, 
u. Abt.) Heidelberg. 

Penzl, Herbert, ‘“‘A Pennsylvania German ‘Sprachinsel’ near Arthur, IIli- 
nois.” Allentown Morning Call, March 12, 1938. 

Pfund, Harry W. “Kleine Sprachwanderung — neue Worter in neuer Zeit.” 
MF DU, xxx1. 41-45. 

Sperber, Hans. “‘Im Spiegel der Sprache.” MF DU, xxx1. 394-399. 
The first article of a series, gives the semantic development of imstande sein, etc. 

Thiele, Friedrich. ‘‘Deutscher und englischer Sprachgebrauch in gegenseitiger 
Erhellung.” GQ, xm. 210-213. 
Treats natterjack—Aderjaan. 
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——— “ ‘Er weiss, wo Barthel den Most holt’.” GQ, x1. 11-15. 
Explained as “er weiss, wo der Storch die Kinder holt.” 

Valk, Melvin E. “The Meaning of the Verbal Prefix ‘ge-’ in Gottfried’; 
Tristan.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 1. 336-338. 

Walz, John A. “‘Die Sonne geht zu Gnaden.” MLN, tiv. 8-13. 
Explains the once widely used expression, against L. Spitzer, as “goes to rest.” (Professor 
Spitzer’s reply p. 236.) 

Weidman, Robert H. “A Study of Nominal Compounds in Middle High 
German Based on the Manesse Manuscript.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of 
Doctoral Diss., 111. 344-346. 


II. LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Cawley, F. Stanton. See GENERAL, s.v. Folklore. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. ‘Georg Witkowski, geb. d. 11. September 1863, gest. d. 21. 
September 1939.” MF DU, xxx1. 353-354. 

Rehder, Helmut. “Literature as an Experience.” MF DU, xxx. 257-264. 

Reichardt, K. “Schrift.” Germanische Altertumskunde (ed. Herm. Schneider, 
Miinchen, 1938), pp. 431-459. 
Succinct discussion of the Futhark, the names and origin of the runes, and the runic inscrip- 
tions, magic practices, etc.; critical bibliographical notes, four plates. 

Reinhardt, K. F., and Morgan, B. Q. “William Alpha Cooper, geb. 1868, 
gest. d. 16. September 1939.” MF DU, xxx1. 354-355. 

Wirth, Otto. Wilhelm Scherer, Josef Nadler, and Wilhelm Dilthey as Literary 
Historians. Univ. of Chicago diss., 1937. [Private ed., lithoprinted.] 

Woolf, Henry B. The Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving. Baltimore. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 

Anderson, Sven A. ‘The Attitude of the Historians toward the Old Sagas.” 
SS, Xv. 266-274. 
Reviews the trends of the last century, favors relative historicity. 

Brady, Caroline A. “The Date and Metre of the Hamdismél.” J EGP, 
xxxvinl. 201-216. 
Argues, esp. against F. Jénsson, in favor of one poet composing in the 9th century. 

Einarsson, Stefan. ‘‘The Freydfs-Incident in Eiriks Saga Rauda, Ch. 11.” 
APS, xin. 246-256. 
Gives parallels from Irish literature and Lappish folklore. 

Flom, George T. ““The Drama of Norse Mythology.” SS, xv. 135-157. 
Brief exposition of evolving ethical principles seen in the pattern of a five-act drama. 

Hermannsson, Halldér. The Icelandic Physiologus. Facsimile Edition, with 
an Introduction. (Islandica, Vol. xxvii.) 1938. 

Honti, John Th. “Vinland and Ultima Thule.” MLN, tiv. 159-172. 


Argument to show in what way and why in Adam of Bremen’s reference the Vinland tradition 
coalesced with classical and medieval lore on Thule. 
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Lieder, Paul R. ““Two New Icelandic Manuscripts.”” Smith College Studies in 
Mod. Lang., xx1. 122-129. 
The MSS are Speculum Regale and Tragicum Theatrum. 

Malone, Kemp. “‘Humblus and Lotherus.”’ A PS, x1. 201-214. 
Observes name equations in Saxo and the Hervararsaga, etc.; implications. 

“Swerting.” GR, x1v. 235-257. 

Observes correspondences in Saxo, Arngrim, Beowulf, etc., proposes identification clues for 
saga development. 

Reichardt, Konstantin. ‘‘Die Liebesbeschwérung in Fer Skirnis.”” JEGP, 
xxxvit. 481-495. 
Shown by context, metric form, language, structure, and content to be of pre-Christian Old 
West Norse origin, inserted practically intact after Snorri’s time. 

Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘The Démusta Saga and French Romance.”’ MP, xxxv. 


1-13. 
Springer, Otto. “The Style of the Old Icelandic Family Sagas.’”’ J EGP, 


xxxvul. 107-128. 
Canvasses problems, suggests points of departure, incidentally illumining many salient fea- 
tures in comparison with other saga types; critical bibliographical notes. 

Wahlgren, Erik. The Maiden King in Iceland. Univ. of Chicago diss. 1938. 
[Planographed private ed.] 
Thematic inventory of 16 /ygi- and fornaldarségur; speculations as to essence and source. 

“A Swedish-Latin Parallel to the Joca Monachorum.” M P, xxxvt. 

239-245. 
Discussion of 11 Latin riddles (ca. 1350), description of MS (Stockholm), text. 


Modern Scandinavian Literatures 

Baer, Lydia. See Rilke. 

Beck, Richard. “‘The Dean of Icelandic Poets.” [Einar Benediktsson.] 
American-Scandinavian Review, Xxvit. 341-342. 

Dahlstrém, Carl E. W. L. “‘Is Strindberg’s Fadren Naturalistic?’’ SS, xv. 
257-265. 
Answers in the negative, pointing to Rousseauism and expressionism. 

“Situation and Character in Till Damaskus.’’ PMLA, Litt. 886-902. 
Einarsson, Stefan. ‘‘Afintyraatvik { AudSunar petti vestfirzka.”’ Skirnir, 


cxim. 161-171. F 
“Shakespeare 4 [slandi.” Timarit Dj6dreknisfélags Islendinga, xx. 


37-54. (Concluded.) 
Gustafson, Alrik. ““‘Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil.’’ American-Scandinavian 


Review, xxvii. 199-214. 
Jacobs, Elizabeth. ‘‘Henrik Ibsen and the Doctrine of Self-Realization.” 


J EGP, xxxvim. 416-430. 
Stresses its pivotal position (Nora, Hedda, Rebecca, Solness). 
Jorgenson, Theodore, and Solum, Nora. O. E. Rélvaag. New York. 
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Sturtevant, Albert M. “‘A Study of Tegnér’s Personality and Views as Re. 
vealed in His Skoltal.’’ SS, xv. 173-197. 
Correlates Tegnér’s attitudes toward education and democracy as found in the “School Ad. 
dresses,” with his development as known from his literary work, stressing his idealism. 

van Loon, H. W., and Castagnetta, G. The Last of the Troubadours: T) 
Life and Music of Carl Michael Bellman (1740-95). New York. 

Willey, Norman L. ‘‘Holberg and Mexico.” Papers of the Michigan Academ, 
of Science, Arts and Letters, xxiv. 123-130. 
Exposes plagiarism on Holberg’s part in his “Montezuma” (Heltehistorier, 1739). 

Zucker, A. E. ‘“‘The Courtiers in Hamlet and The Wild Duck.” MLN, uw. 
196-198. 
Compares the dramatic function of the courtiers and the chamberlains in the light of Goethe's 
Hamlet criticism in Wilhelm Meister. 

“Correspondence.” [Cf. SS, xv. 60.] SS, xv. 172. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Miscellaneous. Barnstorff, Hermann. “The Rise of the German Univer- 
sities.” MLJ, xxi. 282-290. 

Dexter, Elise F. “On the Re-evaluation of German Literature.” GQ, xu. 85- 
92. 
Compares the 1930 and 1935 editions of Réhl’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 

Fife, Robert H. ‘““Epochs in German Literature.”’ GR, xiv. 87-100. 
(1) Critique of current principles of periodization; (2) critical discussion of fundamentals, 
acknowledging only the 15th and late 18th centuries as creating basically new orientations. 

Gaede, Wilhelm R. “German Modern Language Journals in 1938.” MLJ, 
XxIv. 3-14. 
Compact critique of the new direction of German scholarship and pedagogy as evidenced in 
the contributions to eight widely read publications. 


German and Dutch to 1500 


Fuehrer, Sister Mary Rosina. A Study of the Relation of the Dutch Lancelot 
and the Flemish Perchevael Fragments to the Manuscripts of Chrétien’s Conte del 
Graal. (Catholic Univ. of America Studies in German, Vol. xiv.) 

Conclusions: (1) The lost verse original of the “Prose’’ is comparatively closest to the Flemish- 
Dutch versions, which are partly directly translated from a lost French source (confirming 
Hilka); (2) Wolfram shows similarity to these versions where he differs from the Chrétien 
MSS; (3) the general critical estimate of te Winkel is confirmed. Bibliography (pp. 161-163). 

Hiller, Rev. Joseph H. Albrecht von Eyb, Medieval Moralist. (Catholic Univ. 
of America Studies in German, Vol. x11.) 

Kahn, Ludwig W. “Rudolf von Ems’ Der gute Gerhard: Truth and Fiction in 
Medieval Epics.” GR, xiv. 208-214. 

Arthurian romances becoming suspect; implications for history of thought. 
“Der Stachel der Liebe: An Early Fifteenth-Century Manuscript.” 
MLN, tiv. 572-579. 
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Minute description and literal transcription of a N. Bav. translation of St. Bonaventura’s 
Stimulus Amoris (from the Univ. of Rochester), given together with John von Neumarkt’s 
rendering. 

Kisch, Guido. “Biblical Spirit in Medieval German Law.” Speculum, xiv. 
38-55. 
Thoroughly documented and annotated discussion of Eike von Repgow’s doctrine of God as 
the creator of law, of his theory on legal origins, and his interpretation of the Bible. 
“Biblische Einfliisse in der Reimvorrede des Sachsenspiegels.” 
PMLA, Liv. 20-36. 
Refutes Roethe’s Elmendorf hypothesis, points out Vulgate parallels; bibliographical notes. 
“The Sachsenspiegel and Its Sources.’”’ GR, xiv. 3-13. 
Concise summary of its literary history (with bibliography), stressing source research. 
“A Talmudic Legend as the Source of the Josephus Passage in the 
Sachsens piegel.”’ Historia Judaica, 1. 105-118. 

Kunstmann, John G. “Hildebrandslied 20-22a.”” MLN, tiv. 501-506. 
Quotes two decreta Pippini to clear up the legal situation. 

Mueller, Eugen H. ‘‘Deutung einiger Namen im Nibelungenlied.’’ MF DU, 
xxx1. 274-284. 
Reviews etymologies offered for twenty-odd names of peoples and persons. 

Muller-Thym, Bernard J. The Establishment of the University of Being in 
the Doctrine of Meister Eckhart of Hochheim. New York. 

Wall, Walter L. “Studies in Wolfdietrich D.”’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of 
Doctoral Diss., No. 28, pp. 281-284. 

Wiegand, Sister M. Gonsalva. The Non-Dramatic Works of Hrosvitha: Text, 
Translation, and Commentary. St. Louis Univ. diss. (1936). St. Louis, 1938. 

Williams, Charles A. ‘‘‘La rauschen, lieb, la rauschen’ and the Stanza ‘ich 
hort ein sichellin rauschen’.”” J EGP, xxxvuit. 171-183. 
Scholarly analysis of the problem, proving Uhland’s version a contamination. 











Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries , 


Miscellaneous. Baginsky, Paul H. “Early German Interest in the New 
World (1494-1618).”’ A merican-German Review, v. vi. 8-13; 36. [Cf. Section 11.] 

Jordan, Gilbert J. “Die Akt- und Szeneneinteilung im deutschen Drama.” 
JEGP, xxxvut. 396-415. 


Traces the factual and the terminological evolution from the Renaissance to the present. 





See Section 1, German and Dutch. 
Klitzke, Carl. ‘Hans Winter’s Bericht von der Kunst des Meistergesangs.” 
MLN, uv. 567-572. 
Written in 1625, here transcribed with introductory remarks; from a Budapest MS. 
Sommerfeld, Martin. ‘‘The ‘Baroque’ Epoch in German Literature.’’ Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, xx1. 192-208. 


The Counter-reformation seen as the all-pervasive determinant of the diverse literary manifes- 
tations of the age; illustration by motif analyses chosen from Protestant and Catholic authors. 
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Taylor, Archer. Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth anj 
Sixteenth Centuries. New York and London. 

Brant. Cumings, Edgar C. ‘An Obscure Line in Brant’s Narrenschif.” 
MLN, Liv. 283-284. 
Chap. 74, 1. 6, rendering ~roposed: “ . . . Hunde, und dazu Vogel, (wie) Falken... .” 

Erasmus. Giese, Racnel. ‘‘Erasmus’ Knowledge and Estimate of the Vernac. 
ular Languages.” RR, xxvii. 3-18. 

Faust Legend. Brown, Beatrice D. See ENGLIsH, Section vit, s.v. Marlowe. 

Steiner, Arpad. ‘““The Faust Legend and the Christian Tradition.” PML4, 
Liv. 391-404. 
Quotes extensively from biblical, patristic, and scholastic literature to prove that the pivotal 
motif (ungodly truth-seeking sinful) is non-sectarian. 

“An Italo-German Faustsplitter of 1621.”’ MLN, tiv. 286. 

Found in J. Thuilius’ commentary on Alciato’s Emblemata. 

Fleming. Mueller, Eugen H. Die Sprache Paul Flemings. Univ. of Minnesota 
diss. (1937). Heidelberg, 1938. 

Graviseth. Frauchiger, Fritz. ‘‘Heutelia in America.”” PMLA, tiv. 613. 
Copies at Harvard and University of Chicago (cf. PMLA, 111. 1062 ff.). 

Grimmelshausen. Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ‘‘Grimmelshausens ungarische 
Wiedertiufer.”” PMLA, tiv. 1031-1040. 
Identified with the Hutterans, with whom G. may have had direct contact. 

Luther. Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “Ein unverdéffentlichtes Lutherdokument.” 
[With facsimile.] GR, x1v. 79-86. 
Minute description, diplomatic reproduction, and interpretation of a MS De Elevatione written 
ca. 1540 and signed by Luther and Bugenhagen; found in Austin, Texas. 

Opitz. Weevers, Th. ‘‘The Influence of Heinsius on Two Genres of the Ger- 
man Baroque.” J EGP, xxxvu. 524-532. 
Opitz’ indebtedness to the Dutch poet in creating the Lobgesang and the pastoral lament. 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 

Miscellaneous. Anderson, Eugene N. Nationalism and the Cultural Crisis in 
Prussia, 1806-1815. New York. 

Grantham, Alexandra E. Rococo: The Life and Times of Prince Henry of 
Prussia, 1726-1802. New York. 

Nicolai, Martha. “English Opinion of German Literature in British Maga- 
zines, 1836-1860.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 11. 333-335. 

Ogden, Henry V. S. ‘“‘The Rejection of the Antithesis of Nature and Art in 
Germany, 1780-1805.”’ JEGP, xxxvim. 597-616. 
Treats Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schiller, and Fichte, using mainly primary sources. 

Arnim. King, Rolf. “Luther in Die Kronenwachter: A Study of Arnim’s 
Interpretation of History.”’ GR, xiv. 110-117. 
Stresses the subjective element, born of Arnim’s patriotism. 

Brentano. Liedke, Herbert R. ‘‘Unknown Portrait Sketches of Arnim by 
Clemens Brentano.” GR, xiv. 155-158. 
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Two drawings, ca. 1810, from the Berlin Staatsbibliothek; facsimiles, comments. 

Eichendorff. Bosselmann-Franzen, Amalie. ‘‘Die Bedeutung der Gestalt des 
Taugenichts in Eichendorfis Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts.” MF DU, xxx. 
265-273. 

The “Taugenichts” a symbol of E.’s conception of the Dichter in a workaday world. 

Gabisch, Sister Rose Dominic. “The Philosophy of Life of Joseph von 
Eichendorff.”” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 1. 320-322. 

Osthaus, Carl. ‘‘A Reply to ‘Note on the Interpretation of “‘Pensionsanstalt”’ 
in Taugenichts’.” MF DU, xxx1. 186-188. 

Francke. Geissendoerfer, Theodor (ed.). Briefe an August Hermann Francke. 

Mit Einleitung und Erlauterungen. Urbana. 
176 letters and a diary fragment, reproduced with “philological accuracy.” Among the corre- 
spondents: Francke’s mother (70 letters, all those extant), J. M. Hempel, M. Alberti, C. F. 
Mickwitz. Valuable source material for the study of pietistic influences in Sweden and Russia, 
and Geistesgeschichte generally. Abundant biographical notes, index of some 500 names (pp 
217-223). 

Goethe. von Bradish, Joseph A. ‘‘Die Entstehung der [phigenie auf Tauris 
1779.” GQ, x11. 140-152. 

The record, “nach Goethes Tagebiichern und Briefen.”’ 

Clayton, Vista. “‘The Relation of Joseph by Bitaubé to Goethe’s Hermann 
und Dorothea.”” RR, xxvii. 146-150. 

Dummer, E. Heyse. ‘“‘Goethe und der Sport am Weimarer Hof.” GQ, x11. 
93-98. 

Evans, David O. See FRENCH, Section Iv, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Faust, Albert B. “Concerning the Changes in the Completed Part 1 (1808) 
as Compared with the Earlier Versions of Goethe’s Faust.” JEGP, xxxvim. 
247-257. 

Interprets Part 1 as purposely planned for the stage repertoire. 

Funke, Erich. ‘‘Goethe und die gesprochene Sprache.” GR, xiv. 101-109. 
Power and charm of Goethe’s conversation, his theory and practice of reciting verse. 

Gausewitz, Walter. “Optic and Acoustic Phenomena in the Poetic Works of 
Goethe and Schiller.”” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 1. 323- 
324. 

Gode-von Aesch, Alexander. ‘‘A Note on Iambs and Trochees.’?’ MFDU, 
XxxI. 230-235. 

Gives statistics (Goethe) to show that iambs favor polysyllables, avoid stressing particles. 

Hammer, Carl, Jr. Goethes Dichtung und Wahrheit — Lileraturgeschichte oder 
Bildungserlebnis? Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Hellersberg-Wendriner, Anna. “hal in the World-View of the Aged 
Goethe.” GR, xiv. 270-276. 

Fresh analysis of the New World content of Wanderjahre (Penn, Franklin, Irving, Owen) as 
expressed in a pragmatic, collectivistic, and democratic spirit, and blending with Goethe’s 
idea of Entsagung. 

Hohlfeld, Alexander R. ‘Ein neuer Faust.’”’ MF DU, xxx1. 385-393. 
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Critique of Beutler’s interpretation (in his new edition) of Part m, Act v. 

Hoslett, Schuyler D. ‘‘The Superman in Nietzsche’s Philosophy and jy 
Goethe’s Faust.” MF DU, xxxt. 294-300. 

Faust an embodiment of Nietzsche’s concept, minus the racial aspect. 

Ilmer, F. ““Some Remarks regarding a Textual Change in Goethe’s ‘Heiden. 
réslein’.”” MLN, tv. 35-37. 

Regarding “ihm” or “ihr” in stanza 3; one variant unrecorded in Weimer ed. 

Kayser, Rudolf. “Goethe und das Tragische.” MF DU, xxx1. 113-119. 
Goethe was one of the first to view tragedy, not as serving moral, esthetic, or psychological 
purposes, but as an aspect of life itself, resulting from the “entschiedene Natur” of the indi- 
vidual (Tasso); personal and historical significance of this attitude. 

Klett, Ada M. See Section m1. 

Lemke, Victor J. “The Idea of ‘das Ganze’ in Goethe (1766-1775).”” MF DU, 
XxxI. 369-384. 

Review of the references in D.j.G., minimizing Hamann’s and Herder’s “influence.” 

Meessen, Hubert J. ‘‘Beitrige zur Frage der Beziehungen zwischen Goethe: 
polarem Denken und dichterischem Schaffen.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries 
of Doctoral Diss., 11. 327-329. . 

“Goethes Polaritatsidee und die Wahlverwandtschaften.” PMLA, uy. 
1105-1123. 
Analyzes composition, characterization, action, style, and minor aspects as determined by it. 

Muench, Rosa M. “The Social Outlook of the Older Goethe (1805-1832).” 
Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 1. 330-332. 

Mulloy, William J. ““The Attitude of German Catholic Critics toward Goethe 
as Man and Poet, 1790-1932.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 
1. 337-339. 

Myrvaagnes, Kaspar O. “‘A Study of the Development of Goethe’s Attitude 
toward the Social Classes of His Time.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] 
Theses, 1938, pp. 52-54. 

Pfund, Harry W. “Goethe and the Quakers.” GR, xiv. 258-269. 

Lucid account of contacts before 1770, at Pyrmont (1801), with L. Howard, the meteorologist 
(through Huettner), and as reflected in Wanderjahre, using some rare sources. 

Seemann, Erich. Ein Beitrag cur Entstehungsgeschichte von Goethes Faust I]: 
Goethe und Hinrichs. Hannover, 1938. 

Scholarly attempt to explain the resumption of Faust by Goethe’s adverse reaction to Hinrichs’ 
Hegelian interpretation of Part 1 and conjectures as to a continuation and conclusion; full dis- 
cussion of particulars. 

Wadepuhl, Walter. ‘‘Hiittner, a New Source for Anglo-German Relations.” 
GR, xiv. 23-27. 

Some new light on the importance of J. C. Hiittner’s reports for Weimar (1814-29); from a 
study of the archives. 

Wagner, Albert Malte. ‘‘Goethe, Carlyle, Nietzsche and the German Middle 
Class.’”” MF DU, xxx. 161-174; 235-242. 

Hegel. Maier, Josef. On Hegel’s Critique of Kant. New York. 
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Herder. Taylor, Irmgard W. Kultur, Aufkldrung, Bildung, Humanitdt und 
verwandte Begriffe bei Herder. Bryn Mawr Coll. diss., 1938. ( =Giessener Bei- 
triage z. deutschen Philol., No. 62.) 

Hoffmann. Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. ‘‘Hoffmann’s Conception of the 
Romantic.’’ GR, x1v. 277-283. 

Corrects and supplements Ullmann and Gotthard. 

Humboldt. Chisholm, Hulda H. ‘“‘Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Ideal of Human- 
ity and Its Relation to American Education.” Univ. of Washington Abstracts of 
[doctoral] Theses, etc., 1v. 343-346. 

Jean Paul. Dunnington, Guy W. The Relationship of Jean Paul to Karl 
Philipp Moritz. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 1938. 

Kant. Whitney, George T., and Bowers, David F. The Heritage of Kant. 
A Symposium. Princeton. % 

Kleist. Krumpelmann, John T. “The Broken Jug.” Poet Lore, xiv. 146-209. 
The first English rendering, faithfully reproducing the masterpiece in the meter of the original 
(without the “‘Variant”’). 

Wolff, Hans M. “‘Rotrous Venceslas und Kleists Prinz von Homburg.” MP, 
xxxvi1. 201-212. 

Thematic analysis yields source relation, not affecting thought-content and form. 
“Der zerbrochene Krug und Kénig Oidipus.”’ MLN, tiv. 267-272. 
Deflates the critical significance of an overworked comparison. 

Klopstock. Spahn, R. J. “‘Klopstock’s Religion.” Northwestern Univ. Sum- 
maries of Doctoral Diss., v1. 19-23. 

Kotzebue. Gosch, Marcella. See ENGLIsH, Section rx, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Tremper, John S. “A Study of the Technique in August von Kotzebue’s 
Serious Dramas.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] Theses... 1938, pp. 
58-60. 

Kriidener. Knapton, E. J. The Lady of the Holy Alliance: The Life of Julie de 


Kriidener. New York. 
Lenz. Wolff, Hans M. ‘“‘The Controversy over the Theater in Lenz’s Die 


Soldaten.” GR, xtv. 159-164. 
Argues influence of the debate between Rousseau and the philosophes. 

Lessing. Kies, Paul P. “‘A Possible Source of Lessing’s Horoskop.” Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, v1. 126-128. 

Found in Dryden’s Aurang-Zebe. 

Schneider, Heinrich. See AMERICAN, Section 111. s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Lichtenberg. Mare, Margaret L., and Quarrell, W. H. Lichtenberg’s Visits to 
England. New York, 1938. 

Mercier. Pusey, W. W. Lowis-Sébastien Mercier in Germany: His Vogue and 
Influence in the Eighteenth Century. (Columbia Univ. Germanic Studies, n.s., 
No. 8.) 

Moritz. See Jean Paul. 

Schiller. Gausewitz, W. See Goethe. 
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Tieck. Field, Jean Clark. Das Wunderbare bei Ludwig Tieck. Univ. of Ziirich 
diss. 

Scheiber, Sister Magdalita. Ludwig Tieck and the Mediaval Church. (Catholic 
Univ. of America Studies in German, Vol. x11.) 

Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. Wielands Werke, Vol. xx1: Kleine Schriften, ;, 
1773-1777. Berlin. 

Text, pp. xiii, 424; ‘““Lesarten, Erlauterungen,” pp. xi, 121. 

Robinson, Jane M. “‘The Education of the Prince—a Comparative Study 
of Machiavelli, Fénelon, and Wieland.” Stanford Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] 
Diss., xtv. 60-65. 

Nineteenth Century 


Miscellaneous. Flygt, Sten G. “Concepts of the Tragic in German Drama 
from Schiller to Hauptmann.” Northwestern Univ. Summaries of Doctoral Diss. 
vi. 14-18. 

Immerwahr, Raymond. ‘The Variants of the ‘Emmentaler Kuhreihen’.” 
J EGP, xxxvim. 69-75. 

MS notes in a Chicago print giving an independent version orally now extinct. 

Scherer, Alfred C. F. Formative Influences in the Life of the Child in German 
Prose Fiction of the Nineteenth Century. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Biichner. Viétor, Karl G. Biichner als Politiker. Bern-Leipzig. 

Droste. Coenen, Frederic E. ‘‘The ‘Idee’ in Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s 
Die Judenbuche.”’ GQ, x11. 204-209. 

Charges the author with class-conscious bias in character portrayal, etc. 

Fontane. Park, Rosemary. ‘‘Theodor Fontane’s Unheroic Heroes.” GR, xiv. 
32-44. 

Deftly dissects male incompetence, indicating decay of a Lebensstil; connection with F.’s con- 
servatism. 

Remak, Henry H. ‘“‘Heyse, Schott and Fontane.”’ MLN, tiv. 287-288. 

In connection with F.’s withdrawal of his ballad “Die Jiidin” (cf. MLN, tut. 282 ff.). 

Gotthelf. Boeschenstein, Hermann. ‘“‘Gotthelf oder Keller?” GR, x1v. 118-125. 
Pithy appraisal of two great writers in the light of recent research. 

Grillparzer. Salinger, Herman. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Tyranny over Grillparzer.” 
MF DU, xxx. 222-229. 

Sees subconscious influence in the ending of Act 1 of Kénig Ottokar (Hamlet). 

Hebbel. Danton, George H. “‘Amalia Weise Schoppe: Schenectady’s Most 
Prolific Author.” New York History, xx. 425-435. 

Interesting if meager results of exhaustive research among contemporary records. 

Graham, Paul G. “Hebbel’s Study of King Lear.”’ Smith College Studies in 
Mod. Lang., xx1. 81-90. 

Henel, Heinrich. ‘‘Realismus und Tragik in Hebbels Dramen.” PMLA, Li. 
502-518. 

Matuschka, George L. ‘Inner Conflict in the Life and Works of Friedrich 
Hebbel.”’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctoral Diss., No. 28, pp. 191-198. 
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Réseler, R. O. “Ein neu aufgefundener Brief Elise Lensings.”” MF DU, xxx1. 
245-248. 
Reports on and reprints (from the Hamburger Fremdenblatt) a characteristic document, dated 
April 14, 1851, addressed to Hebbel. 

Staley, Ruth. ‘Hebbel as a Critic of Nineteenth Century German Litera- 
ture.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 111. 340-343. 

Wolff, Hans M. “Die Doppelstellung Herzog Albrechts in Hebbels Agnes 
Bernauer.”’ MF DU, xxxt1. 209-221. 

Argues that Albrecht combines the traits of an escapist and of a political reformer who is 
eventually cured of his ideas, making Agnes’ death meaningless. 
Heine. Coutinho, Arno C. See Nietzsche. 

Cumings, Edgar C. ‘‘Parallel Passages in Heine’s Poetry and Prose.’’ GR, 
xiv. 284-290. 

Lists ca. 20 sets, excluding Menzel, Massmann, etc. 

Kérner, Josef. “‘Marginalien zu Heine,” 1. MLN, tv. 399-412. 

Offers plausible explanations and interpretations of many obscure allusions and misunderstood 
passages in the prose works, correcting Elster and others. 

Nordmeyer, George. ‘‘“Some Notes on Heine’s Belsatzar.’’ West Virginia 
Univ. Bulletin, Philological Studies, 11. 60-64. 

Salinger, Herman. See ENGLIsH, Section x1, s.v. Housman. 

Wadepuhl, Walter. “Zur amerikanischen Gesamtausgabe von Heines 
Werken.”” MF DU, xxx1. 78-86. 

Five hitherto unpublished letters (from the Albert Strauss Heine Nachlass) re the Philadelphia 
edition 1855 ff.; effect on Heine’s final dealings with Campe. 

“Eine unverdéffentlichte Episode aus Heines Florentinischen Ndchten.’ 
GQ, x11. 5-10. 
Reports on factors leading to its suppression (1836); text (Albert Strauss Heine Nachlass). 

Keller. Boeschenstein, H. See Gotthelf. 

King, Eleanor D. ‘“‘Women in the Works of Gottfried Keller.’”’ Univ. of 
Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 11. 329-331. 

Kramer, Priscilla M. The Cyclical Method of Composition in Gottfried Keller’s 
Sinngedicht. (Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 26.) 
Imparts a deeper meaning to the term cyclical by showing, (1) the subtle and dynamic inter- 
relation between the central idea, presented in the theme of the “frame,’’ and the themes 
revolving around it, leading to progressive clarification and intensification, and (2) the signifi- 
cance of this interpretation for a proper evaluation of Keller’s style and genius. (vii, 318 pp.) 

Ludwig. Atkins, Stuart. “A Note on Fritz Nettenmair (Otto Ludwig's 
Zwischen Himmel und Erde).” MF DU, xxx1. 349-352. 

Corrects a common misunderstanding of one scene of the novel. 

Miiller. See Scheffel. 

Raabe. Erhorn, Walter K. G. Das Motiv des Auswanderers und des Heim- 
kehrers bei Wilhelm Raabe. New York Univ. diss. (abridgment). 

Rosegger. Sorg, Henry C. Rosegger’s Religion: A Critical Study of His Works. 
(Catholic Univ. of America Studies in German, Vol. x1.) 
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Scheffel. Miiller, Otto. “Joseph Viktor v. Scheffel und Otto Miiller, 1854- 
1861.” PMLA, rit. 519-544. 
Letters, hitherto unpublished, to the novelist Otto Miiller (d. 1894). 

Sealsfield. Dilkey, Marvin C. ‘‘A Critical Investigation of Charles Seals. 
field’s Style.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] Theses . . . 1937, pp. 46-48. 

See Section m1. 

Stifter. Hofacker, Erich. “Stifters Abdias und Stehrs Heiligenhofbauer.” 
MF DU, xxx1. 321-330. ; 
A question posed by Biedermeier answered by Silesian mysticism. 

Storm. Willey, Norman L. “‘Exotic Elements in Storm and Sealsfield.” CR 
XIv. 28-31. 
“Old wives’ tales” taken over in Von Jenseit des Meeres. (Cf. GR, vt. 178 ff.] 


Recent and Contemporary Literature 


Miscellaneous. Bradley, Lyman R. ‘‘Pegasus and the Swastika.” Boo}; 
Abroad, xii. 14-18. : 

Carlson, Harold G. “‘An Artistic Motif.’”’ GQ, x1. 196-200. 
Samples of the use of names by modern authors for creating atmosphere, etc. 

“Criticisms of Heredity as a Literary Motif, with Special Reference 

to the Newspapers and Periodicals from 1880-1900.” GR, xiv. 165-179: 
[bibliography :] 180-182. 
Examines arguments used in the debate over Ibsen and Hauptmann in Germany. 

Frese, H. Das deutsche Buch in Amerika: Ubersetzungen der Jahre 1918 bis 
1935. Univ. of Marburg diss., 1937. 

Frey, John R. “‘Re-evaluations of Life in Contemporary German Literature.” 
American-German Review, v. vi. 15-17. 

Goodloe, Jane F. ‘Some German Poets at Home.”? American-German Re- 
view, Iv. vi. 7-10. 
H. Carossa, H. Claudius, H. Grimm, R. A. Schréder, W. Vesper. 

Hilzheimer, Klaus. Das Drama der deutschen Neuromantik. Univ. of Jena 
diss. Halle, 1938. 
Concludes an ably organized, matter-of-fact inquiry into Gehalt and Gestaltung with a negative 
appraisement. Bibliography of non-dramatic works and critical studies (pp. 188-190). 

Koischwitz, Otto. ““German Readers Turn to Foreign Countries.” Books 
Abroad. x11. 431-434. 

Krafft, Gertrude. ““Die deutsche Ausdruckskunst im Lichte von Schillers 
Asthetik.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 11. 324-326. 

Liedke, Otto K. ‘‘Aktivismus und Passivismus in der erzihlenden Prosa der 
modernen deutschen Literatur.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] Theses . . . 
1937, pp. 49-51. 

Mankiewicz, Frank. “‘German Literature 1933-1938.” GQ, xi. 179-191. 
Striking the balance between writers inside and outside the Reich. 

Meyer, Heinrich. “Zur neueren deutschen Lyrik.’”? MF DU, xxx. 22-33. 
Stresses rhythmical values, discusses Adolf v. Hatzfeld and Eberhard Meckel. 
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Mueller, Bertha A. “American Criticism of Recent German Literature.” 
Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 1. 328-330. 

Petsch, Philip R. ““Das Problem der Arbeitslosigkeit im deutschen Roman 
der Nachkriegszeit.”” Stanford Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] Diss., xiv. 57-58. 

Root, Winthrop H. ‘‘Optimism in the Naturalistic Weltanschauung.” GR, 
xiv. 54-63. 

Strictly speaking ‘meliorism,’ but mistaken by early bourgeois critics for pessimism. 

Rosenhaupt, Hans W. Der deutsche Dichter um die Jahrhundertwende und 
seine Abgeléstheit von der Gesellschaft. (Sprache und Dichtung, H. 66.) 

Schumann, Detlev W. ‘‘Gedanken zu Hofmannsthals Begriff der ‘Konser- 

vativen Revolution’.”” PMLA, tiv. 853-899. 
Well-pondered attempt to integrate vital metaphysical tendencies in the work of George, 
P. Ernst, Wassermann, Thos. Mann (1918), Rilke, Werfel and the Expressionists, Hofmanns- 
thal (1927), and many others, into a “Strémungsentelechie” against modern mechanization 
and eudemonistic emancipation, based on the generation priuaciple. 

Stearns, Harold E., Jr. Germany’s Military Heroes of the Napoleonic Era in 
Her Post-War Historical Drama. Univ. of Michigan diss. 

(1) Studies 18 plays in “hero groups”; (2) examines 10 “special themes”’ in reference to post- 
war national consciousness. Bibliographies (pp. 131-147). 

Ehrler. Lemke, Victor J. “Hans Heinrich Ehrler.” Univ. of Wisconsin Sum- 
maries of Doctoral Diss., 111. 334-336. 

Ernst. Goodloe, Jane F. “In Defense of Certain ‘Fanatics’ and a Tribute to 
Paul Ernst.’’ American-German Review, v. v. 10-13; 40. 

Flaubert. Helms, E. E. Freienmuth von. German Criticism of Gustave Flau- 
bert, 1857-1930. (Columbia Univ. Germanic Studies, n.s., No. 7.) 

Flex. Pfeiler, William K. “‘War over Germany.” Prairie Schooner, x11. 18-27. 

Frenssen. Lewis, Mary E. ‘‘Heimatkunst and Volkstum from Frenssen to 
Griese.”” Univ. of Washington Abstracts of [doctoral] Theses, etc., 1v. 347-350. 

Griese. See Frenssen. 

Hauptmann. Emerson, Helen. “The English Metrical Translations of 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Verse Dramas.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doc- 
toral Diss., 11. 318-320. 

Jacobson, Anna. ‘“‘Zwei Hauptmann-Fragmente: Wenig bekannte drama- 
tische Szenen biblischen Inhalts.” GR, xiv. 45-53. 

Two scenes (Adam, Eve; Adam, Cain), first printed in 1917; text, comments. 

Klemm, Frederick A. The Death Problem in the Life and Works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Univ. of Pennsylvania diss. 

Death “a spiritual value,” realized under either romantic or classic symbols. Bibliography 
(pp. 97-101). 

Mueller, Walter J. “Germanischer Mythos und germanische Sage in den 
Dramen Gerhart Hauptmanns.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of [doctoral] Theses... 
1938, pp. 49-51. 

Owen, Caroll H. “The Treatment of History in Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
Dramas.” Ibid., pp. 55-57. 
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Reichart, Walter A. ‘“‘‘Epische Komposition ist larger’.”” MF DU, xxx; 

106-107. 

Confirms the correctness of the unusual word. 

Hofmannsthal. Schumann, D. W. See Miscellaneous. 
Kolbenheyer. Meyer, Erika M. See Wassermann. 
von Le Fort. Danton, George H. ‘‘Gertrud von LeFort.”’ Books Abroad, xin. 

283-288. 

Thought and art of “the sole outstanding Catholic author of contemporary Germany.” 
Lins. Seemann, Erich. Das niedersdchsische Bauerntum in Hermann Lions 

Dichtung. Hannover [1938]. 

Ludwig, Emil. van Hoek, Kees. ‘‘Emil Ludwig at Home.” Books Abroad, 

x1. 143-146. 

Mann. App, Austin J. ‘Thomas Mann, Christian Novelist.” The Magnificat, 

LxIv. 110-118. 

Points to masculine chastity as one of ideals implicit in three of Mann’s major novels. 
Follet, Wilson. ‘Time and Thomas Mann.” Atlantic Monthly, cL-x1. 792-794 
Genschmer, Fred. ‘‘Thomas Mann: From Subjectivism to Realism.’”’ MF DU, 

XxxI. 331-338. 

Traces the development of Mann’s political and social philosophy in his theoretical writings 

from the World War to August, 1939, emphasizing its consistency. 

Kayser, Rudolf. “Uber Thomas Manns Joseph-Roman.” GQ, x11. 99-105. 

Attempts to evaluate its mythical character in connection with other elements. 

Mann, Erika and Klaus. ‘‘Portrait of Our Father Thomas Mann.” A(flantic 

Monthly, cixit. 441-451. 

Muchnic, H. See ENcitsH, Section x, s.v. Hardy. 
Venable, Vernon. “Poetic Reason in Thomas Mann. 

Review, x1v. 61-76. 

Mark Twain. Hemminghaus, Edgar H. Mark Twain in Germany. (Columbia 

Univ. Germanic Studies, n.s., No. 9.) 

Morgenstern. Forchheimer, Paul. ‘‘Zu Morgensterns ‘Steinochs’.’’ MLN, 

LIV. 198-199. 

Refers to a stone figure and Latin inscription somewhere in Niirnberg. 

Nietzsche. Bluhm, Heinz. ‘Nietzsche und die Gelehrtenexistenz.”” MF DU, 

XXXI. 65-77. 

Nietzsche’s concepts of Bildung and leisure applied to problems of modern scholarly produc- 

tivity. 

Coutinho, Arno C. “‘Nietzsche’s Critique of Judaism.” Review of Religion, 

111. 161-166. 

Summarizes Nietzsche’s views as found in his works and letters. 

“Nietzsche, Heine und das 19. Jahrhundert.”” PMLA, tu. 1126- 


” 


Virginia Quarterly 


1145. 

Hoslett, S. D. See Goethe. 

Wagner, A. M. See Goethe. 

Rilke. Baer, Lydia. ‘Rilke and Jens Peter Jacobsen.” PMLA, tiv. 900-932; 
1133-1180. 
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Detailed study of Rilke’s Jacobsen Erlebnis, telling why, how, to what effect, and within what 
limits it contributed to Rilke’s self-realization, written with rare discernment and thorough 
knowledge of the material, much of which (letters, verse translations, variants) is here first 
brought out of the Archive in Weimar. 

Jaeger, Hans. ‘Die Entstehung der fiinften Duineser Elegie Rilkes.’’ Dici- 
tung und Volkstum, xL. 213-236. 

Based on a personal scrutiny of the MS sketches in the Rilke-Archiv. 

Sachs, George E. “Rainer Maria Rilke en Espafia.” Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna, tv. 216-219. 

Weigand, Hermann J. “Das Wunder im Werk Rainer Maria Rilkes.’”” MF DU 
xxx1. 1-21. 

Interprets symbolism appearing in the Neue Gedichte as revealing the core of Rilke’s artistic 
being, integrating them with his Stundenbuch and his late work. 

Wood, Frank. “Rilke and the Time Factor.” GR, xiv. 183-191. 

Expounds Rilke’s attempt to destroy time-consciousness as tying in with present-day meta- 
physics; doubts the genuineness of his mystic orientation. 

Seidel. McKittrick, Mary. ‘Woman in the Work and Thought of Ina Seidel.” 
Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 111. 332-333. 

Steffen. Hofacker, Erich. ‘Albert Steffens Friedenstragédie.”” MF DU, xxxt. 
34-40. 

Synopsis and appraisal of the Swiss writer’s Woodrow Wilson drama. 

Stehr. Richter, Fritz K. “Zu Hermann Stehrs Drama Meta Konegen.” 
MF DU, xxxt1. 87-95. 

Synopsis, evaluation of “naturalistic” aspects, connection with more characteristic work. 

See Stifter. 

Toller. Wirth, Otto. ‘‘Ernst Toller, der Mensch in seinem Werk.’”’ MFDU, 
XxxI. 339-348. 

Spirited sketch of Toller’s struggles. 

Wassermann. Meyer, Erika M. “Jakob Wassermann and Erwin Guido 
Kolbenheyer: A Comparison from the Point of View of National Socialistic 
Philosophy.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 1. 325-327. 

Werfel. Klarmann, A. D. “Gottesidee und Erlésungsproblem beim jungen 
Werfel.” GR, xv. 192-207. 

Partly based on unpublished material and conversations with the poet. 

Stamm, Israel S. ‘“‘Religious Experience in Werfel’s Barbara.” PMLA, Liv. 
332-347. 

Analyzed in the spiritual development of the protagonist and found authentic, religiousness 
being distinct from humanitarian idealism. 

Zweig, Stefan. Curtiss, Thomas Q. “Stefan Zweig.”’ Books Abroad, x1. 
427-430. 

Germans in America 


Bruns, F. “John Rothensteiner (1860—1936).”’ A merican-German Review, Iv. 
iv. 24-25. ; 

Dummer, E. Heyse. ‘Gerhart Hauptmann and the Chicago Stage.” /bid., 
VI. ii. 17-19. 
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Feise, Ernst. “Martin Sommerfeld, 1894-1939 (Zum Gedichtnis).” GQ, xu. 
176-178. 

Kent, Roland G. ‘‘Hermann Meier.” [Obituary.] Lang, xv. 267. 

Kloss, Heinz. ‘‘A Survey of German Americana.” American-German Review, 
v. i, 24-25. 

Summary of a report on the status of research in German-American relations. 

Price, Lawrence M. “California as Known to the Germans before 1800.” 
Modern Language Forum, xxiv. 1-11. 

An account of the work of German Jesuits with a list of their writings. 

Rose, Ernst. “Deutsch-amerikanische Dichtung von heute.” Westermanns 
Monatshefte, Lxxx1m1. 365-376. 

Schreiber, Theodore. ‘‘Carl Schurz as a Student of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages.” MLJ, xxut. 515-521. 

Seidlin, Oskar. “Martin Sommerfeld, geb. 1894, gest. d. 26. Juli 1939.” 
MF DU, xxx1. 355-356. 

Thalmann, Marianne. See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Leland. 

Whyte, John. ‘“‘Martin Sommerfeld—in Memoriam.” MLJ, xxiv. 141. 

Willen, Henry. Heinrich Armin Rattermann’s Life and Poetical Work. Univ. 
of Pennsylvania diss. 

Zollinger, James P. Sutter: The Man and His Empire. New York. 

Based on new source material especially for early and late periods. 

Zucker, A. E. “Carl Heinrich Schnauffler’’; ‘“‘Reinhold Solger.” [Reprints 
from] 24th Report, Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland. 8 and 10 
pages. 

Spirited sketches of life and literary significance of two Forty-eighters; bibliographical notes 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Baginsky, Paul H. “‘Germai: Works Relating to America, 1493-1800: A List 
Compiled from the Collection of the New York Public Library.” Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, xumt. 140-144; 349-358; 523-528; 575-580; 622- 
630; 671-686; 760-778 ; 921-946. (To be continued.) 

Lists and annotates books, pamphlets, periodicals, and reviews: 1266 items up to 1794, in- 
cluding modern reprints, photostat reproductions, and editions. 

Carlson, W. H. ‘‘Scandinavian Collections in the Libraries of the United 
States.”’ SS, xv. 217-238. 

Reports facts and features concerning ca. 24 such collections. 

[Collitz, Klara H.] A Bibliography of the Writings of Klara H. Collitz. [Pri- 
vately printed.] Oxford, 1938. 

Doyle, Henry G. “‘Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages, 1938- 
39.” MLJ, xxiv. 54-59. 

Einarsson, Stefan. “Publications in Old Icelandic Literature and Language, 
1936-1937.” SS, xv. 239-252. 

Critical account topically arranged with running commentary. 

Feise, Ernst. “The Alfred Loewenberg Collection of Modern German 

Drama.” MF DU, xxx1. 301; GQ, xm. 220-221. 
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At Johns Hopkins University; contains ca. 3000 first editions that appeared from 1885-1933, 
including stage books (Biihnen-MSS); catalogue proposed. 

Frey, John R. “Bibliographie zur Theorie und Technik des deutschen 
Romans (1910-1938).”’ MLN, tiv. 557-567. 

Continuing C. H. Handschin’s work (MLN, xxiv. and xxv). 

Gerig, John L. ‘‘Philology: German, Dutch, and Scandinavian.” Americana 
Annual, pp. 620-621. 

“Philology, Modern: Germanic and Scandinavian.” New Int. Year 
Book, p. 591. 

Graham, Walter (ed.). ““The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the year 1938.” ELH, v1. 23-29 (German); 37-38 (Scandi- 
navian). 

Includes foreign and American books, articles, and significant reviews; comments by R. T. 
Ittner, E. H. Zeydel, and W. G. Johnson. 

Heller, O., and Leon, T. H. Charles Sealsjield: Bibliography of his Writings 
together with a classified and annotated Catalogue of Literature relating to his 
works and his life. (Washington Univ. Studies, n.s., Lang. and Lit., No. 8.) 
Exhaustive, well organized, and critical, pointing to Sealsfield as a significant factor in 
Europe’s conception of America a century ago. (x, 88 pp.) 

Kaufmann, F. W. ‘‘Germanic Languages and Literatures.” American Year 
Book, pp. 833-836. 

Kelley, J. A., Feise, E., Palmer, P. Mason, Price, L. M. ‘“‘Goethe Bibli- 
ography for 1938.”? MF DU, xxxt. 400-406. 

Lists in clear arrangement foreign and American books, dissertations, articles, and significant 
reviews. 

Klett, Ada M. Der Streit um “Faust II’’ seit 1900. Chronologisch und nach 
Sachpunkten geordnet, mit kommentierter Bibliographie von 512 Titeln. 
(Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen, Bd. 33.) 

A study (216 pp.) of encyclopedic character and usefulness, furnishing a codrdinated critical 
summary of pertinent research arranged by decades, topics, and individual publications (re- 
ports on reviews and index with the latter). 

Palmblad, H. V. E. “Scandinavian Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 
668-669. 

Pochmann, H. A., Price, L. M., Warfel, H. R., Reichart, W. A. “Anglo- 
German Bibliography for 1938.” JEGP, xxxvut. 258-277. 

Lists (1) ca. 200 titles of American and foreign articles and books (including some reviews), 
that deal with literary relations (in a broad sense) between the German- and English-speaking 
worlds; (2) ca. 67 projects, unpublished studies, etc. 

Shuster, G. N. “German Literature.”” New Int. Year Book, pp. 286-288. 

Steinhauer, H., Barnstorff, H., Hardaway, R. T., Jacobson, A., Lawson, M.., 
Rosenberg, R. P. ““Modern German Bibliography for 1938.” MF DU, xxx1. 
120-138; 242-245. 

Lists biographigal and critical books and articles (Reich and non-Reich) dealing with recent 
and contempouhry German literature. 














NINETEEN-FORTY 
By H. Carrincton LAncasTER, President of the Association 


F men of many nationalities look upon France as their second patria, 

most Americans have a special place in their hearts for New Orleans, 
where French culture has been happily mingled with British so as to give 
to this American city special characteristics, sprung from this double 
heritage. Our love of political and religious liberty has not usually been 
extended to tolerance of civic individuality. We tend to find in most of our 
cities the same Main Street, the same First National Bank, the same 
parks, dwelling houses, clubs, cafeterias; but here we discover a quality 
that is different, a charm that must remain. 

My own recollections of New Orleans go back to the last century, not 
only to the French markets, the moss on the live-oaks, the neighboring 
river, and Lake Pontchartrain, but to the old Saint Charles Hotel, to that 
delightful scholar and gentleman, Alcée Fortier, who did much to interest 
Americans in French literature, and to his son, my friend and comrade, 
Edouard, cut off too soon to be able to replace his father. I remember, too, 
that the city is unique in a fact that may be unknown to some of you and 
that makes it an especially appropriate place for the Modern Language 
Association to meet in. It had, when I was last here, a mayor whose name 
was Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s is, of course, the greatest of the many great names to which 
we devote our studies, but do we always follow his advice? Certainly not 
when we cast our ballots, or have them cast for us. Shakespeare has warned 
us through the mouth of Jacques, but we pay no heed. You remember the 
passage, but you do not realize that the scholar is a man and that he, too, 
has his seven ages, starting a little later than those so inimitably set forth 
in As You Like It. Let me explain what I mean with the help of a bit of 
Shakespeare restored. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF THE PROFESSOR 


The school-boy conjugating and declining, 

At college next with shining morning face, 

And then the graduate student who’s composing 
A woeful dissertation on a ballad, 

Made to the brow of someone else’s mistress. 
With Ph.D. and an instructor’s job 

He goes to seek the bubble reputation, 

Reading a paper to the M.L.A. 

Associate become, he writes a book, 

Full of wise notes and knowing references 
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That please trustees and college presidents 
And gets himself a full-professorship. 

With eyes severe and coat of formal cut, 
Warmed-over lectures, textbooks, membership 
In learn’d societies he plays his part 

And, spectacles on nose, is re-elected 

To his association’s council. 

For the last scene of all that ends this strange 
Eventful history he should be left 

In second childishness and mere oblivion, 

But kindly friends he’s made think otherwise, 
Elect him president and ask a speech, 

When he’s sans thought, sans taste, sans everything. 


Arrived at this state of senility, he falls back upon the obvious. They 
that have elected him require of him a message, and what message can he 
give but one that must have occurred to all who are alive to the world in 
which we live? The message is this: Europe that has given us our bodies and 
our culture, Europe that has taught us and has been in turn the chief object 
of our study, has abandoned to us the major part in the task of carrying on 
disinterested research in the fields that we have chosen. Of course, the war 
wil} end, as other wars have ended. But, if one side wins, we shall have a 
Totslitarian Europe and no freedom there to investigate or to express, with- 
out which a scholar can do nothing. If the other side wins, Totalitarianism 
may, perhaps, be suppressed, but Europe will be wrecked and men will 
turn to practical concerns that will enable them to keep alive rather than 
to devote themselves to the pursuit of knowledge. And who shall say that 
this is a war to end wars in Europe? We said that on November 11, 1918, 
and we awoke last September to find that the day was better named than 
we knew, for it marked, not peace, but an armistice of twenty-one years. 

From Waterloo to Sedan is fifty-five years. From 1871 to 1914 is forty- 
three years. From November 11, 1918, to last fall is twenty-one years. The 
periods of peace get shorter. Shall we expect a fifth war about 1957? Such 
thoughts must haunt scholars who live in Europe. How can we expect them 
to undertake works of large significance when they see no hope of finishing 
them before they are called back to their machine-guns? The only hope is 
that we in America shall assume most of the burden formerly borne by 
dwellers in Europe. 

We are like a son whose father has left him his business. The young man 
has been trained to take his place, but there are many questions he would 
like to have put, many responsibilities he now for the first time realizes 
that he must face alune. The hope is that the young man may have quali- 
ties that will be developed by necessity and will give him greater success 
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than he would have achieved had he remained under paternal guidance, 
Shall we merely keep knowledge alive, like Byzantine monks, or shall we 
lift ourselves upon the obstacle that has been placed in our path and rise 
to something better? 

Already I can see interest renewed in Latin American studies, to further 
which conferences have, as you know, recently been held in Washington 
on the invitation of our Department of State. There is a large field of in- 
vestigation for Romance scholars in the many countries that stretch from 
Louisiana to Patagonia. For them there is also French-speaking Canada, 
And there are, of course, for students of English, our own literature and our 
own speech. There is much, too, that concerns older Europe in our libraries 
awaiting interpretation. Though Europe become inaccessible, there is 
much material still out of reach of bombs and mines and torpedoes. Let 
us take stock of our resources. 

It has been said more than once that America’s best minds are to be found 
in business. I remember hearing President Vincent’s comment a few years 
ago on that hypothesis: “‘Since October, 1929,” he said, “the evidence in 
favor of this dictum has not been overwhelming.” I do not know where the 
best minds are to be found, but we can at least make as good a claim upon 
them as our rivals. Here we need especially our colleagues in high schools 
and colleges, who can do much to turn the “shining morning faces” in our 
direction. 

They must not be discouraged by those who would substitute vocational 
subjects for our own. I wonder what would have happened to the great 
men of the past if each had been condemned to select his life work at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. Carleton Brown and H. M. Jones have already 
called your attention to dangers in this direction. We have a committee 
now at work to diminish them and heard last night an interesting report 
from H. G. Doyle on the subject. It is superfluous for me to say more, but 
I should like to call your attention and theirs to the fact that opposition 
between utilitarian and cultural points of view is far from being novel and 
that two and a half centuries ago our cause was defended by one of Moliére’s 
contemporaries. In a play that represents the trials of an editor’s office— 
the first, to my knowledge, on the subject—Boursault has a teacher come 
to get journalistic aid. The man has for fourteen months offered courses 
in the language of Normandy, which, he recalls, is at the gates of Paris; 
yet he has found no pupils, for Parisians stupidly prefer to study Italian, 
Spanish, German, or two or three dead languages: 


Peu de gens ont affaire 4 Florence, 4 Venise, 
Et c’est par conséquent une grande sottise 
D’ignorer le Normand et de savoir si bien 
L’extravagant jargon qu’on nomme Italien. 
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Perhaps, if he could be resuscitated and brought to America, he would in 
certain quarters come upon more sympathy with his situation than he 
found in the Paris of 1685. 

American scholars, like other Americans, aré no longer on the frontier. 
I can remember a professor of Classics who tnade a considerable reputation 
by translating into English a Latin textbook written in German. I remem- 
ber, too, when a kind word from an English, French, or German scholar 
was regarded by an American as a treasured heirloom. But since we have 
come to know them better, we have found European scholars much like 
ourselves, differing from one another, some doing work of great value, 
others blundering grievously. Nor do we have to do without them. Many 
came to us before the recent troubles began. Many have come since, driven 
out by intolerance, by the anti-intellectual zeal of the Totalitarians. It has 
been said that one revolution was brought about by men who had failed in 
their examinations, that it was the revenge of those who resented the ad- 
miration formerly accorded to the Herr Geheimrat. We are fortunate in 
having escaped this homage and the vengeance that follows in its train. 

But scholars do not live on thought alone, with or without admiration. 
We need books and manuscripts and films, materials of many sorts. We 
need publishers and journals. We have already received generous assistance 
for research and publication, but we need much more. There are at present 
such tremendous claims on large resources that it is becoming more difficult 
to attract them to disinterested studies. Let us turn to the archeologist, 
consider his way with the millionaire, and be wise. He has found that men 
interested in futures will open their pocket-books generously to studies of 
the remote past. They did this even before it was discovered that time, 
like space, is curved, for I have heard of President Harper’s moving to tears 
a wealthy gentleman he had just met in a Pullman smoker over the fate of 
a buried city. Perhaps Harper’s acquaintance reflected that he too would 
some day be covered up and that he could save part of his wealth by en- 
trusting it to an appealing university president. When enough bombs have 
fallen on Oxford, Paris, and Weimar, we may hope to attract similar 
munificence. 

We also need to enlighten the public and even our own good friends as to 
what we are about. A former colleague of mine, a distinguished geologist, 
once asked me what I meant by talking about research in literature. He 
practised scientific research himself. He admitted that there was such a 
thing as historical research. But research in literature and language was 
for him, at the age of seventy, something to be heard of for the first time. 
More recently the wife of a trustee assured me that she understood what 
research in English literature meant, but she did not understand how there 
could be any in French! 
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I must protest, too, against the warbling of kindly novelists and poets 
who think it’s fine to have us as guardians of texts—also, doubtless, as 
authors of histories of contemporary literature—but who have no idea that 
we aim, not only to be guardians, but to be explorers, not only to conserve 
knowledge, but to add to it in the same sense as Professor Einstein does 
or Admiral Byrd, except that we can be more easily understood than the 
former and that we deal with more habitable climes than the latter. 

But while we are securing the most brilliant students, the most able pro- 
fessors, and the most benevolent philanthropists, when we shall have edu- 
cated our colleagues, contemporary poets and novelists, and the wives of 
our trustees, we shall still have to secure what is equally important, gener- 
ous coéperation among ourselves. We divide into herds and droves and 
gore one another in order that our own horn may, after the operation, be 
exalted. I recently heard a prominent American historian remark cynically, 
“We cannot know history, but we can create it.”” We students of language 
and literature do not, I think, profess such cynicism for our studies as a 
whole, but there are among us those who express it in regard to the work of 
other scholars in our field. To the student of language, the study of litera- 
ture may seem a superfluity; to the student of literature, the study of 
language may seem merely dry bones. I remember a report written some 
thirty years ago by a member of our association in which he deplored the 
emphasis then placed upon language at the expense of literature, and | 
have more recently heard from another that the drift from language to 
literature was responsible for what he considered decline in our professional 
prestige. Phonetics, phonology, paleography, textual criticism, history of 
literature, biography, history of ideas, stylistics, impressionistic criticism, 
each has its adepts who think they alone are worth a hearing. Some of us 
still resemble Monsieur Jourdain’s professors, each claiming to be society’s 
only true guide. 

But how can one study language without some knowledge of the civiliza- 
tion it expresses? How can one have an intimate knowledge of a highly 
developed civilization without familiarity with its literature? How can one 
appreciate its literature without knowing the meaning of its texts? The 
reply is made that much of the knowledge we seek is unimportant for our 

principal aims, appreciation and interpretation. I would answer that our 
aims are varied, that they include the past and present of the languages we 
study, knowledge of authors and of the civilization they express, familiarity 
with ideas and with literary fashions as well as appreciation of master- 
pieces; that there are many cases in which appreciation without knowledge 
is dimmed; and that in others, where it is impossible to show any connection 
between knowledge of certain facts and appreciation of certain texts, we 
can defend our desire for knowledge in another way. According to Calvin 
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we are not saved by good works, but, if we are among those who are to be 
saved, we inevitably do good works. If we appreciate an author, if we love 
his writing, we as inevitably want to know all we can about him. We in- 
vestigate curious details of his life not im order to appreciate him, but 
because we appreciate him. Interest in knowledge is evidence of apprecia- 
tion. If we are satisfied merely with appreciation, we should tremble for our 
esthetic salvation. 

I will not plead just for fair play, for an equable division of such spoils 
as there are, but I will insist that one of the great advantages of our pro- 
fession is its manysidedness and that we need one another in order to do 
our own work. I will not propose a non-aggression pact, as that seems to be 
only an invitation to hostilities, but I do maintain that, if we surround our- 
selves with tariff walls and use currency that can be spent only on ourselves, 
the result will be disaster, not only to academic relations, but to the pros- 
perity of each in his own province. Not against well-directed effort in a 
field that seems to us remote should we unite, but against methods that are 
unsound, pseudo-discoveries, reviews written to curry favor with an author 
or to boost a friend, explanations that merely darken appreciation by sub- 
stituting professorial prose for artistic verse, expression that is involved, 
or unnecessarily voluminous. 

Some members of our association have been accused of being uninterest- 
ing, of writing in the “‘style of PMZA”—whatever that may mean—of 
failing to thrill the general public. Moliére replied to this type of criticism 
when he made Mascarille propose to put Roman history into madrigals. 
Doubtless Madelon would have preferred to read in this manner about 
Lucius Junius Brutus and Manlius Capitolinus, but it would not have inter- 
ested Gibbon, or Mommsen, or Fustel de Coulanges. If one writes for spe- 
cialists, one does not write as one does for those who are not. Mathemati- 
cians and economists are not criticized for communicating with one another 
in a language intended for the initiated; but if we, whose subjects are closer 
to popular literature, address ourselves to our colleagues, we are laughed 
at for not using the diction of a best-seller or a popular weekly. What we 
need is the kind of expression that is adapted both to our subject and to 
our audience, nothing more or less. We need not ask ourselves whether our 
contributions would be easily understood over the radio. 

Certainly an excellent aid to a better understanding of our audience and 
to codperation is found in our habit of assembly. Our association and the 
A.A.U.P., which was meeting here yesterday, give excellent examples of 
the American scholar’s happy gregariousness. The center of our population 
is, I believe, somewhere in Illinois or Indiana. The center, if not the hub, 
of the college and university population is probably near Pittsburgh. But 
here we are, in New Orleans, for the sole purpose of communing with one 
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another. This kind of intercourse should lead and has already led to coip- 
eration in problems of research. 

Allow me now, instead of giving you, after the manner of our kind, more 
advice, to offer an illustration, one that will also serve to announce a dis- 
covery I was able to make a few months ago, thanks to our organization. 
I offer it, not only as a matter of illustration and of gratitude, but because 
it concerns Racine, who, as you know, was born a week and three hundred 
years ago. My illustration may not help you to appreciate Racine, but, if 
you enjoy Racine, you will find it of interest. 

It is significant that we should be celebrating Racine’s tercentenary, 
although, so far as I know, no one celebrated last year the tercentenary of 
his god, Louis XIV. Racine once observed blandly that every word, even 
every syllable, of the French language was precious because they could all 
be used in praise of the Sun-King. Yet now it is Racine whose birth we are 
celebrating, not the lord of the country in which he was born. Perhaps at 
the end of the twenty-second century our successors in the M.L.A. will be 
celebrating the tercentenary of Thomas Mann and there will be no one to 
recall the birth of the ruler who at present in his theory of the state, if 
not in his domestic habits, most nearly typifies Louis XIV. 

There is no story told about Racine better known than that of the plot 
against Phédre, according to which the duchesse de Bouillon and her aristo- 
cratic accomplices bought up the lower boxes at the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
the theater in which Racine’s play was first given, as well as those of the 
Guénégaud, filled the latter with applauders of Pradon’s Phédre and kept 
empty those of the Hétel de Bourgogne. This story can be found in many 
manuals and has doubtless been told by many of you, as well as by my- 
self, to many students. When a teacher finds himself unable to impress 
his audience with the beauty of 


La fille de Minos et de Pasiphaé, 
or the force of 


C’est Vénus toute entiére 4 sa proie attachée, 


he turns to seventeenth-century gossip and rouses his hearers by showing 
how corrupt aristocrats misled the unsuspecting public in regard to a mas- 
terpiece. The students brighten sympathetically and the professor warms 
to his theme, for he feels that he too is not appreciated and that the fault 
is not his, but may be that of some modern duchesse de Bouillon and her 
associates. 

The history of this pleasant tradition is arresting. Racine himself made 
no reference to it, nor have I found it anywhere in the seventeenth century 
or the first part of the eighteenth. Racine’s friend Valincourt, writing in 
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1729 his account of Racine for d’Olivet’s additions to Pellisson’s History 
of the French Academy, spoke of the unhappy fate that befell Phédre during 
its first five or six performances and attributed it to a cabal, but he said 
nothing about the hiring of boxes. Niceron, in 1732, talked of Pradon’s 
success, but he said nothing about the hiring of boxes. Early cataloguers 
of plays, like Maupoint and Beauchamps, are equally silent about them. 
Saint-Marc’s 1747 edition of Boileau refers only to the excessive applause 
that greeted Pradon’s tragedy, thanks to the cabal. In the same year, how- 
ever, Louis Racine declared that the titled conspirators thought of a ruse, 
one which, according to Boileau, cost them 15,000 francs: they bought up 
the “‘premiéres loges” for the first six performances of the two rival plays, 
so that these boxes were, as they pleased, empty or full. 

This story rolled down the years, gathering accretions as it went. By the 
time it reached Brunetiére (Epoques, 1896) Mme de Bouillon had rented the 
whole of the Hétel de Bourgogne for six performances. A little later Bernar- 
din, writing in the History of French Literature of Petit de Julleville, de- 
clared that the whole of both theaters was, during six performances, rented 
by this extravagant and vindictive lady. What is sure, according to M. 
Gonzague Truc, is that the cabal rented the theaters during the first per- 
formances of each play. No one seems to have bothered about Boileau’s 
alleged story of 15,000 francs, an amount that would in all probability 
have been much more than enough to hire the lower boxes in the two 
theaters on six occasions, but far too little to rent the whole of the theaters. 
However, Boileau may have been mistaken about the sum without mis- 
leading us in regard to the main facts. 

Sainte-Beuve, who was moderately skeptical about the affair, produced 
a statement made to Brossette in 1711 by Mlle Deshouliéres to the effect 
that her mother, when she tried to attend the first performance of Racine’s 
tragedy, was prevented by Champmeslé from getting a lower box and was 
obliged to disguise herself and slip into the rear of a box in the gallery, for 
by that time all the lower boxes were full. This, of course, contradicts 
Louis Racine’s statement that the lower boxes were kept empty. Sainte- 
Beuve concluded that Racine hired a large part of the theater for the first 
performance and refused to allow persons suspected of membership in the 
cabal from entering. Why he substituted Racine for Champmeslé he failed 
to explain. 

Deltour sought to reconcile Saint-Beuve’s evidence with the tradition by 
supposing that the six performances were not the first six, but the six that 
followed the first performance. In that case the duchesse de Bouillon would 
have been acting, not after long calculation, but from sudden anger over 
the exclusion from the lower boxes of a member of her group. In 1921 M. 
Montgrédien rejected both Mlle Deshouliéres’s anecdote and Deltour’s 
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explanation on the ground of certain errors made by the former and the im- 
probability that, if the boxes were rented, the first performance would have 
been excluded. He was moved, he said, not, like Deltour, by a gallant desire 
to defend Mme de Bouillon, but by his interest in the truth. For this reason 
he accepted Louis Racine’s account of the affair, apparently assuming that 
a son is more likely to know about his father than a daughter about her 
mother. 

Whether or not this is a safe generalization I am not prepared to say, 
but certainly Louis Racine is far from being the infallible guide that M. 
Montgrédien supposed him to be. He was only six years old when his father 
died and had been taught that if he saw a play acted he would be damned. 
He had pleasant memories of an aging and pious father and did his best to 
recreate him in his own moral image. Certainly the idea of a virtuous father 
persecuted by so worldly a lady as the duchesse de Bouillon would be dear 
to his heart. Still one might suppose that he had picked up information 
from his older brother or from Boileau that had at least as much value as 
a statement reported by Brossette, not a very trustworthy informant. One 
needs, indeed, more reliable information than that furnished either by the 
son about his father or the daughter about her mother. 

A few years ago I noticed that Gustave MA4con in an article on Condé 
and the theater reported the payment by the prince of 110 francs for two 
boxes at the Hétel de Bourgogne at the performance of Racine’s Phédre 
on January 3, 1677, probably the second performance, at most the third. 
The price indicates that they were lower boxes, apparently the best in the 
house. Was Condé, then, a member of the cabal? But his son is said by Louis 
Racine to have protected Jean Racine against this very organization. It 
would seem, then, that the cabal was not operating on January 3 at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. Shall we go Deltour one better, move the six perform- 
ances forward, and have them run from the third to the eighth? Or shall 
we reject the story of the boxes so far as the Hétel de Bourgogne was con- 
cerned? If we do so, we shall still have the question of the rival theater and 
the performances of Pradon’s tragedy. This is where the Modern Language 
Association enters. 

At the Christmas meeting two years ago I asked a member of the Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproductions, Mr. Torrey, whether he and his 
colleagues would obtain for me on film the records of the Guénégaud 
theater. He agreed at once to do what he could, and soon the committee 
turned the matter over to the Library of Congress with the result that 
negotiations were begun with the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Comédie 
Francaise. After two or three months I was asked to write to the director 
of the latter institution. I did so, using the prophetic argument that, if war 
should break out, it would be well to have duplicates of these documents in 
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America. M. Boudet graciously replied like a true Frenchman that he was 
referring the matter to the Conseil d’administration. In June, 1938, I was 
informed that permission had been granted and in May, 1939, the Library 
of Congress sent me the films. When I examined them, I found that they 
gave for each performance the number of boxes sold as units and the num- 
ber of individual box-seats sold. The complete record is there of perform- 
ances of Pradon’s play. Here is the part of it that concerns us: 


Jan. 3, 1677: 50 persons on the stage; 5 lower boxes; 45 persons in the amphitheater) 
2 boxes and 76 individual box-seats in the second tier; 7 seats in the third; 231 
persons in the parterre; 465 in all. Not nearly so many as I see here. 

Jan. 5: 30 persons on the stage; 1 lower box for the lieutenant criminel— was he also 
in the cabal?—another lower box and 11 individual box-seats; 12 persons in the 
amphitheater; 32 in the second tier; 4 in the third; 89 in the parterre; 194 in all. 
Not a crowded house. 

Jan. 8: 20 persons on the stage; one lower box; 13 persons in the amphitheater; 16 
in the second tier; none in the third; 111 in the parterre; 168 in all. 

Jan. 10: 60 on the stage; 1 lower box; 16 persons in the amphitheater; 61 in the 
second tier; 10 in the third; 130 in the parterre; 285 in all. A note adds that the 
comte de Tonnerre—the gentleman who was accused to having déraciné Racine 
from the affections of la Champmeslé and who may well have been in the cabal— 
owed a half-louis for his seat. It would seem, then, that he was on the stage and not 
in the only box that was sold. Even one of Racine’s enemies was not in a box. I 
must add in justice to Lim that five days later his debt had been paid. 

Jan. 12: 25 on the stage; 1 box; 5 persons in the amphitheater; 26 in the second tier; 
none in the third; 82 in the parterre; only 146 in all. 

Jan. 15—the sixth performance—24 on the stage; 1 box; 20 persons in the amphi- 
theater; 56 in the second tier; 9 in the third; 123 in the parterre; 240 in all. 


And so it goes. As there were at least 20 lower boxes—the number rented 
at a performance of March 22, 1675—the cabal did not at any one of the 
first six performances of Pradon’s tragedy rent more than a fourth of them. 
Indeed the largest number rented, seven, was at the ninth performance. 
Only at one of the first six was more than a single lower box rented, unless 
one counts the box of the lieutenant criminel. This record completely dis- 
credits both Louis Racine’s account of the affair and its subsequent am- 
plifications. 

It is hard to believe that Phédre was ever a failure. Even if it had not 
been a masterpiece, good audiences would have been attracted by la 
Champmeslé’s acting and by the effect of competition, for in the seven- 
teenth century actors considered competition between two plays on the 
same subject an asset to each, not a liability. Racine spoke of it with pride 
when he published it two months after it was first acted. It was given at 
the first performance of the united troupes in 1680 and again when they 
opened their new theater in 1689. It has been played more frequently at 
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the Comédie Frangaise than any other tragedy. Racine’s disappointment 
as related by Valincourt and Boileau’s expression of sympathy can be ex. 
plained by the temporary success of Pradon’s mediocre play. Certainly the 
disclosure of the facts about the boxes may well make us doubt the report 
that Phédre was at one time in serious danger. 

The moral is that we should not only survey new fields, but rework old, 
and that this can be done if others find the same generous codperation 
that I have enjoyed. The problems that await us will not be solved, how- 
ever, if we merely throw up our hands in despair over the present state of 
Europe. 

You may have been wondering why I have called this communication 
‘“‘Nineteen-Forty.”’ It is because 1940 is the beginning of an era in which 
we in America, Americans born and Europeans who have come to work 
among us, are to be put to a test. Are we prepared in training, in capacity, 
in spiritual courage to assume the chief responsibility for the preservation 
and for the progress of our studies? There are many reasons why we should 
hope to succeed. If we fail in 1940 and after, the fault will be our own. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 





Tue Secretary submits as his formal report the following five items: 

1. The Supplement of 1938, and the four quarterly numbers of PMLA, 
1939 (including in the Supplement and September and December issues 
the Meetings and Acts of the Executive Council). 

2. Of the forty-seven M.L.A. books listed in the current Program the six 
published in 1939 and the seven to be published in 1940. To the latter may 
now be added two books, namely: 

The Sources and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales. Edited by W. F. Bryan and 
Germaine Dempster. Joint publ. with the Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Annals of the English Drama, 975-1700. By Alfred Harbage. 


3. A grant from the income of the Research Fund of $500 to Miss Kath- 
leen H. Coburn in aid of preparing for publication the notebooks of Cole- 
ridge. 

4. Membership in the Association totalling 4330 (in 1938, 4308), a gain 
of 22. This is for the first time a net membership, since members in arrears 
were dropped on October 1. Of the present members 430 are life members, 
and 517 are of the Old Guard. The 38 Honorary Members are not included, 
nor are the 425 subscribing libraries. 

5. Grants received by the Association, totalling $3550, as follows: 


From the American Council of Learned Societies in aid of publication $3300. 
From the Carl Schurz Foundation in aid of book distribution $250. 


The total for 1935-39 is $54,165. Proceeds from books in 1939 exceeded 
$3600—which is about 6 per cent of our total investment in books. 

The statistics of membership show an abrupt decline from 4681 in Sep- 
tember to 4142 in October. This results from concentrating the former drops 
of two January firsts at one October first, and represents no marked un- 
usual loss. Sixty-three were soon reinstated. But during 1939 we have sus- 
tained also the usual losses. Death has removed from our Roll of Honorary 
Members Francesco Torraca, and taken 39 other members, among whom 
are numbered Professor Emeritus Charles H. Grandgent (a beloved secre- 
tary and president of the Association), Algernon Coleman, J. P. W. Craw- 
ford, Regis Michaud, J. E. Spingarn, F. Courtney Tarr, W. P. Trent, 
Frederick H. Wilkens, and Charles Bundy Wilson. By resignation we have 
lost 87 members (82 in 1938). During the year, however, we have added 
many new members, with over 120 others joining for 1940. 

The Association has been represented on the following occasions: 


At the Centennial Celebration of Duke University by Professor George R. Coff- 
man of the University of North Carolina. April 21-23 
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At the Sesquicentennial Convocation of Georgetown University by Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle of George Washington University. June 3 
At the Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the University of New Mexico 
by Professor Edward Eyring of New Mexico Normal University. June 4-5 
At the Inauguration of John Benjamin Magee as President of Cornell College 
by Professor Erich Funke of the State University of Iowa. October 27 
At the Department of State Conference on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Education by the Secretary of the Association. November 9-1( 
At the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Catholic University of America by Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University. November 11-13 
At the Fiftieth Anniversary of Barnard College by Professor Emeritus Carleton 
Brown of New York University. November 14 
At the Inauguration of Homer Price Rainey as President of the University of 
Texas by Professor John Erskine of Columbia University. December 9 
Other invitations were received too late to appoint delegates. 


As Chairman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports: 


1. The March 1940 issue of PMLA has been sent to the printers, and all accepted 
articles have been prepared for printing. The first space remaining vacant under 
ordinary conditions of priority is in the issue of June, 1941. 

2. The distribution of articles in the issues of 1939 is as follows: American Litera- 
ture 2 papers, 11 pages; Comparative Literature 1 paper, 40 pages; English before 
1600 16 papers, 226 pages; English after 1600 26 papers, 391 pages; Germanic 10 
papers, 225 pages; Romance 16 papers, 236 pages. 

3. The Editorial Committee appreciates the prompt and thorough reports of its 
distinguished corps of Consultants. 


As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports: 


1. The Executive Council has appointed, as days of our 1940 Annual Meeting 
at Harvard University and Radcliffe College, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
December 26, 27, and 28. The Headquarters will be in the Statler Hotel. The Chair- 
man of the Local Committee is Professor Howard Munford Jones. Plans are made 
to print a tentative schedule of the sessions in the end pages of the March issue. 

2. The Association has this year the pleasure of welcoming associated meetings, 
in addition to those usual, of the Association of University Professors, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the College English Association. As a measure 
of codperation it has extended its reports of proceedings by inclusion of those of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association. 

3. To the body of about 350 officers and committeemen the Program Committee 
is indebted for their almost uniformly prompt and helpful cooperation. 


The Association is today stronger, more active, and more prosperous than 
ever before, both materially and intellectually. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 AND 1938, AND COMPARISON 




















Sept. 30, 1939 Sept. 30, 1938 Increase 
General Funds: 
Permanent Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 48,819.82 $ 48,600.74 $ 219.08 
ae 109.70 94.33 15.37 
Current Account—Cash................. 1,329.25 481.25 848.00 
NS kbc kgs scadessadoeuece $ 50,258.77 $ 49,176.32 $1,082.45 
Monograph Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 22,109.42 $ 22,076.30 $ 33.12 
SE EEE ner 33.57 31.69 1.88 
Current Account—Cash................. 2,434.87 713.07 1,721.80 
eae ks dks aioe eee nh $ 24,577.86 $ 22,821.06 $1,756.80 
Research Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 10,180.44 $ 10,127.11 $ 53.33 
EE ee ee ene 24.21 










































ME Schnee ao cp 8iy iule-00 sic 0 $ 11,617.77 $ 11,138.57 $ 479.20 
Rotograph Funds: 
Invested Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 4,959.51 $4,959.51 
eee 40.49 40.49 
Current Account—Cash................. 2,295.39 $ 7,879.10 $,503.d1° 
Re duicins Wea ninadaic oko 060% $ 7,295.39 $ 7,879.10 $ 583.71° 
Emergency Fund—Cash..............-..-- $ 1,441.72 $ 250.38 $1,191.34 
Revolving Book Fund—Cash.............. $ 16.13 $ 1,559.96 $1,543.83* 
Joint Photostat Service—Cash............. $ 1,123.55 $ 1,230.24 $ 106.69* 
Variorum Shakespeare—Cash.............. $ 5,252.99 $ 5,254.47 $ 1.48* 
Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Cash......... $ 10,149.39 $ 8,930.49 $1,218.90 
General Book Fund—Cash................ $ 21.34 §$ 114.30 $ 92.96* 
Trends in Scholarship—Cash...... ieebcees $ 467.25 $ 500.82 $ 33.57* 
eo kibG ck wecenntwenss que $112,222.16 $108,855.71 $3 , 366.45 
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FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, October 1, 1938 


RECEIPTS: 
Membership dues: 


$20,076.59 


Library subscriptions: 
Volume LITT 
Volume LIV 
Volume LV ; 1,861.60 


Sale of advertising space 2,578.72 


Income on investments: 
Permanent Fund (less service charges, 
$80.80) 
Monograph Endowment Fund 
Research Endowment Fund 
Rotograph Invested Fund ‘ 3,151.43 





4,149.26 
705 .46 


Miscellaneous: 
Grants from American Council of Learned 


Contributions to Rotograph Fund 
Sale of Programs—annual meeting 


Return of advance, Revolving Book Fund. 200.00 
4,579.32 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Quarterly PMLA (four numbers, supplement, 
ee. Eee eee ere ee eee eee $11,161.57 
181.25 [P| Administrative expenses: 
Salaries: 
3 Secretary and Editor.................. $ 4,000.00 
3 cn wep ed te ced ees easeene 2,000.00 
Se. 55 sein Snes cawneeanee 3,215.38 
cw ceceecuweedown $ 9,215.38 
= Serer 225.60 
ata we0s 859494000080 ses 417.13 
3 Supplies and express..............+.+.+- 445 .36 10,303.47 
Miscellaneous expenses: 
q Annual meeting—circular and program.... $ 797.83 
‘ Officers’ travelling—annual meeting....... 261.35 
3 Committee expenses..................4- 46.51 
Executive council meeting............... 409.25 
Be BE ING oo vccccvcsececccese 82.11 
i antkecrhndecucnnexes 225.00 
American Council of Learned Societies. ... 75.00 
Refund and exchange.................-- 30.44 
3 American Council on Education.......... 10.00 
; Advanced to General Book Fund for ex- 
DTD 1,000.00 2,937.49 
Collections remitted to others...................020eeeeee 695.71 
F Funds transferred: 
Life Memberships to Managing Trustees. $ 482.00 
4 PE I o.oo ncsvccecceccoessis 2,700.00 
Interest on investments: 
I I 0.555.6:0:45:s'o0000 seine 1,134.52 
| 450.01 
I ccc evccuseveweessees 64.99 
Sales and miscellaneous transfers: 
Emergency Fund—40% of sales of PMLA 185.63 
‘ Emergency Fund—paper reserve. ...... 1,000.00 
3 Research Current Account—sales of 
Arthurian Bibliography.............. 19.94 
Monograph Account—Monographs.... . 1,542.34 
General Book Fund—General Series... . 481.78 
Revolving Fund books................ 399.55 
Contributions to Rotograph Fund...... 1,525.00 
; Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—sales..... 1,170.38 11,156.14 
2.38 
ened oo secs coins sWasiawae <osdueseaneeseed $36, 254.38 
3.63 Snusticiiiiimaiis 
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BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939 


Notes: Miscellaneous charges amounting to $487.78 remain uncollected at September 3, 
1939. Balance due from Revolving Book Fund for advances made in prior years, $1, 100 (0, 
remains uncollected at September 30, 1939. 


B. MONOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, October 1, 1938 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account. $ 1,134.52 
Interest on bank balance 14.50 
Sales of monographs—Transferred from Current Account.... 1,542.34 





DISBURSEMENTS: 


Transfer to Monograph Endowment Fund 
Advertising 
Distribution 


969.56 





$ 2,434.87 


C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, October 1, 1938 983.92 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account. $ 450.01 
Interest on bank balance 
Sales of Arthurian Bibliography—Transferred from Current 
Account 480.20 





$ 1,464.12 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Transfer to Research Endowment Fund . 
Advertising ; 51.00 





BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939 $ 1,413.12 


D. EMERGENCY FUND 
BALANCE, October 1, 1938 


GELLER PE COLA LENG Nh SONI T 


2S SP A EOE RIS 





Reports 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest on bank balance 
40% of office sales of PM LA—Transferred from Current Ac- 





E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 
BALANCE, October 1, 1938 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest on bank balance 
Sales of books—Transferred from Current Account 





$ 1,968.16 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Distribution of books 

Advertising 

Purchase of books 

Manufacture—Clement 

Refund of advance to Current Account . 1,952.03 





BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939 


F. ROTOGRAPH CURRENT FUND 
BALANCE, October 1, 1938 
RECEIPTS: 
Contributions—Transferred from Current Account 


Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account. 
Interest on bank balances a 1,631.72 





$ 9,510.82 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Purchase of rotographs 
Transfer to Rotograph Invested Fund 
Administration 


Advertising 7,215.43 





BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939 $ 2,295.39 


—S 


G. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 
BALANCE, October 1, 1938 $ 1,230.24 
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RECEIPTS: 
ec FS onic 6 .Kcunigsay o wy Seaieclng ane tee 12.00 
(I ee a ee $1,202. 
DISBURSEMENTS: : 
NN 555.6 5.6.05 56 ba SWS Wiriswe bs Se Re yen eunserenwniines 118.6 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939................ $1,123.55 Fe 
H. VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE i 
os uv evuduieoesveusiceesubens $5,254.47 
RECEIPTS: $ 
a is oe Rian aed @% Ge ow Goren See Waa 50.52 
ge TENE SR ESN as keh ear a OS Re Ee ne mR $ 5,304.99 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
TE ee Or a ne eT ee re ee $ 50.00 
et oi kata inane yireeu ee anaemia esis 2.00 52.00 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939................ $ 5,252.99 
I. CARNEGIE SHAKESPEARE GRANT 
eR NB ia odo boc ckewdedeesbey er anhawdaeskeuseces $ 8,930.49 
RECEIPTS: 
Interest on bank balance.................ccccecceeeeeeee $ 60.52 
Sales of books—Transferred from Current Account......... 1,170.38 1,230.90 
NN A a I ig ae a alte ea a Ae la ace $10, 161.39 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
gee task che asin orm wink aurea Osawa esses WO vAenten 12.00 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939................ $10, 149.39 
J. GENERAL BOOK FUND 
ee IN Bg, Bia. i ois acaw acide wwecwaesnneniveecesiwecdoew $ 114.30 
RECEIPTS: 
Testowest om tank alamo’... oo... ccc ccc csc cccccs $ 6.86 
Sales of books—Transferred from Current Account......... 481.78 
Advance—Transferred from Current Account..............- 1,000.00 1,488.64 
Total 








0.90 


1.39 


30 


.64 





eraiaclediasad 





TS ieee gt i 


Lc a OT AEN ARN i ahN Banh tc NAR og  h WPL tikeietT 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 

EE Rr re ee $ 31.22 

ERE RE ee ee Pee eee 83.00 

inked otk Sees SNe ke oUkS 0s v6 50 411.06 

Manufacture of Tieck and Lexiques....................... 1,056.32 1,581.66 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939................ $ 21.34 

K. TRENDS IN SCHOLARSHIP 

I I oso isn. orcinw 0 doe ss devestslvwad dkchsaevse'es' $ 500.82 
RECEIPTS: 

I os ae a eh ecinls dt Ga swnwddwdua.aaniiaiem 4.73 

SE EE OE eo ee ee ee eee ee $ 505.55 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

is cote esos u Ghai ute nee ease tenn hakhaatatweeee 38.30 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, September 30, 1939................ $ 467.25 





ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 

We have made an examination of the recorded cash receipts and of the disbursements of 
your Treasurer in charge of current funds of the Association in relation to the accompanying 
statements thereof for the year ended September 30, 1939, and in our opinion the accompany- 
ing Exhibits A to K, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s cash receipts during the year as re- 
corded, his disbursements during the year, and the cash balances in the respective funds under 


his control at September 30, 1939. 
Haskins & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
New York, October 25, 1939 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Tue Auditing Committee met on December 9, 1939, in the office of the Treasurer 
of the Association. The reports of the year ending September 30, 1939, as presented 
by the Treasurer were found to be correct and are certified herewith by the Com- 
mittee. The detailed examination of the vouchers was done by Haskins and Sells, 
Certified Public Accountants, New York, N.Y. The Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation of the competent work of the Treasurer. 
(signed) Tuomas W. Bussom, Chairman 
A. B. Faust 
W. CABELL GREET 
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TRUSTEES’ REPORT 
L. PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST CoMPANY OF NEW York, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$10,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company Refunding and Improve- $ 9,110.94 

ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series ““C”, due October 1, 2013, in- 
terest payable April 1 and October 1. 

8,000.00 Western Pacific Railroad Company 5% Gold Bonds, Series “A”, 7,976.00 
due March 1, 1946, interest payable March 1 and September 1. 

6,700.00 United States of America Treasury 24% Bonds, due September 15, 6,787.94 
1952/50, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

3,450.00 United States of America Treasury 2}% Bonds, due September 15, 3, 598.7 
1948, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

3,000.00 Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company First Consolidated 2,707.5 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

3,000.00 Ann Arbor Railroad Company First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 2,395.50 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1 and 
October 1. 

2,500.00 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company Income = 2,043.75 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable 
March 1 and September 1. 

2,000.00 Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Sinking Fund 5% 1,720.00 
Debentures, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and Novem- 
ber 1; stamped. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company General Mortgage 4% Bonds, 
due March 1, 1975, interest payable March 1, and September 1. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 3% Debentures, due July 1, 
1964, interest payable January 1 and July 1. 
Prudence Securities Corporation 54% Collateral Trust Cumula- 
tive Income Bonds, Series ‘“‘A”, due May 1, 1961, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1; registered; interest warrant attached for 
the amount of $18.85. 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 
Debenture, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 
and August 1. 
United States of America Treasury 2% Bonds, due March 15, 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
Realty Associates Securities Corporation Guaranteed Sinking 
Fund 5% Income Bond, due October 1, 1943, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1; registered; stamped. 
United States of America Treasury 13% Notes, due March 15, 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Participation certificate in bond of Langham Corporation for 
$900,000, secured by mortgage on premises 135 Central Park 
West, due November 15, 1948, interest at 14%, payable May 15 
and November 15. Guaranteed by the Prudence Company. 











LPS OPR OIE nt I PERG AEE RINT MEER ACAI WER 
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Stocks 
40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation $5. Cumulative Conver- 4,123.60 





























RK a tible Prior Preferred stock (no par value) and 20 shares of Com- 
; i mon stock (no par value). 
R Value Fe et 
110.94 ‘ $47,691.62 $48,819.82 
976.™ é REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
787,94 RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1938 report..................... $ 94.33 
598 78 . From the Treasurer—Life Membership payments............. 482.00 
€ From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
107.30 4 Redemption of $2,000 Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 34% De- 
3 bentures, due October 15, 1950...............0.00.000008 2,050.00 
ee $ 18.67 
95.50 i Income on Investments: 
® New York Central 5% Bonds.....................00000- 500.00 
; United States of America Treasury 2}% Bonds, due Septem- 
43.75 ber 15, 1952/50...... Be eet eee ee Re a 167.50 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds.............. 150.00 
F Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds. 125.00 
0.00 3 OS ee ee 120.00 
/ Equitable Office Building 5% Debentures................. 100.00 
3 United States of America Treasury 24% Bonds, due Septem- 
5.00 : SI IETISRUR SERRA ae ee 86.26 
= Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Preferred Stock............ 80.00 
0.00 3 Socony-Vacuum Oil 34% Debentures.................... 70.00 
Prudence Securities Corporation 53% Bonds Interest War- 
7.01 F RRs aikido Nab Gada EAE eee ASN db Oss Aides 58.67 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 
GS gira cidduphaihacwarksaes~ essa esewnene 50.00 
F Realty Associates Securities 5% Bond.................... 26.25 
50 United States of America Treasury 23% Bonds........... 22.99 
Mortgage Participation Certificate (Langham Corporation) 
13%, due November 15, 1948..................000000- 5.99 
.01 United States of America Treasury 1% Note............. 4.87 
50 $2,626.33 $1,586.20 
84 [}) DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer, income on investments..................--. $1,501.91 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
95 For the purchase of $2,000 Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
3% Debentures, due July 1, 1964, interest payable January 1 
NETS Sti  acwa wee venwbas daneenevew tise $2,090.00 
3.33 


er 
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For the purchase of $400 United States of America Treasury 

2}% Bonds, due March 15, 1960/55, interest payable March 

do ig Sch oa Save ouside 6iwice douseneeda 426.63 
ACEIUEE TADHIORE OR BDOVE, . 5.0 oi ccc cc cccesncsccvcsecees 16 
For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of 

income, etc., for Permanent Fund, Monograph Endowment 

Fund, Research Endowment Fund, and Rotograph Fund 

(their charge being 24% of the income collected).......... 80.80 





$2,516.63 $1,586.29 


=< 


os Rss. Ne ses. chaceae av aenci dean nen *$2,626.33 $1,586.29 
NN oso, oc vincigu cue wius sommes wase’s 2,516.63 1,586.20 








Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Com- 
ee re reer eT oer $ 109.70 





M. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED StaTES TRUST COMPANY 
or NEw York, SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
Face Value Bonds Book Value 
$11,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company Refunding and Improve- $10,050.94 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “C’”, due October 1, 2013, 
interest payable April 1 and October 1. 
2,500.00 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company Income = 2,043.75 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable 
March 1 and September 1. 
2,000.00 Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company First Consolidated 1,805.00 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 
2,000.00 Ann Arbor Railroad Company First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 1,597.00 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and 
October 1. 
1,100.00 United States of America Treasury 2% Bonds, due September 15, 1,114.44 
1952/50, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
1,000.00 International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 972.50 
Debenture, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 
and August 1. 
1,000.00 Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Sinking Fund 5% 865.00 
Debenture, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and Novem- 
ber 1; stamped. 
900.00 United States of America Treasury 23% Bonds, due March 15, 936.11 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
533.33 Prudence Secruities Corporation 54% Collateral Trust Cumula- 386.01 
tive Income Bonds, Series ‘‘A”’, due May 1, 1961, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1; registered; interest warrant attached for 
the amount of $9.43. ' 
100.00 United States of America Treasury 13% Note, due March 15, 98.88 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


eGR TOR MESON MUR LRH Canes esl 
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Bonds and Mortgages 
1,247.40 Participation certificate in bond of Wolcott Holding Corporation 1,247.40 
: for $40,095, secured by mortgage on premises 36-06 31st Avenue, 
16 ie Long Island City, due April 27, 1943, interest at 44%, payable 
January 27th quarterly. Guaranteed by the Bond & Mortgage 
Guarantee Company. 


RY 





992.39 Participation certificate in bond of Krim Far Realty Corporation 992.39 
80.30 ie for $97,750, secured by mortgage on premises S/W Corner Avenue 
aw Y and East 19th Street, Brooklyn, due August 15, 1942, interest 
586.20 Te at 44%, payable February 15th quarterly. Guaranteed by Bond 
a j & Mortgage Guarantee Company. 
586.20 i _- _ o 
586.20 3 $24,373.12 $22,109.42 








: Report OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
——— RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1938 report...................000005 $31.69 


From the Treasurer: 
Payment of 5% from the Monograph Current Account for invest- 








Sta Rhu 





a ee 35.00 
Value i From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
50.94 | Payment on account of principal of $1,260 Wolcott Mortgage Par- 
4 i the ie ingh tin cna ndseet neaax akon 12.60 
4 Payment on account of principal of $1,000 Krim Far Mortgage Par- 
13.75 i IN 59s aap eb ev sve necessceewsserseeeees os 7.61 
; ; Income on Investments: 
5 Blow Weer Comtrel S55 Doms... won... ccc ccccccccsccccecs $ 550.00 
15.00 : Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 5% Bonds.............. 105.00 
i Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds.................. 120.00 
; Ann Arbor Ist 4% Bonds..................... itt cae ig 80.00 
7.00 : Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Company 43% Mortgage of Wolcott 
: EE ere eee 50.14 
Equitable Office Building 5% Debenture..................... 50.00 
4.44 International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 5% Debenture 50.00 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Company 44% Mortgage of Krim 
2.50 NN sion voces er kendeussesecsdeesyess 45.76 
; Prudence Secruities Corporation 54% Bond Interest Warrant... . 29.33 
United States of America Treasury 2% Bonds............... 50 
00 United States of America Treasury 2% Bonds............... 25.17 
United States of America Treasury 13% Note................. 1.64 
aT $86.90 $1,134.54 
01 DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer, income on investments....................+-00 $1,134.52 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $50 United States of America Treasury 23% 
88 Bond, due March 15, 1960/55, interest payable March 15 and 
Ee ot en LAG gaa us soak eeassires4 $53.33 
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Accrued interest on above 02 


$53.33 $1,134.54 





Total Receipts $86.90 $1,134.54 
Total Disbursements 1,134.34 


Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
of New York 





N. RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST ComPANY OF NEw York, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
Face Value Bonds Book Value 
$ 4,000.00 United States of America Treasury 34% Bonds, due June 15, $ 3,912.50 
1949/46, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
4,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company Refunding and Improve- 3,644.37 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “‘C’’, due October 1, 2013, inter- 
est payable April 1 and October 1. 
2,000.00 Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year 5% Sinking Fund 1,410.00 
Debentures, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and Novem- 
ber 1; stamped. 
700.00 United States of America Treasury 13% Notes, due March 15, 696.92 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
500.00 United States of America Treasury 23% Bonds, due Marc : 15, 516.65 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


$11,200.00 $10, 180.44 


REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1938 report 
From the Treasurer: 

Payment of 5% from the Research Current Account for investment... 50.00 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 

Income on Investments: 
New York Central 5% Bonds $200.00 
United States of America Treasury 3% Bonds 125.00 
Equitable Office Building 5% Debentures 100.00 
United States of America Tresaury 23% Bonds 13.66 
United States of America Treasury 1% Notes 11.37 


$77.54 $450.03 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer, income on investments $450.01 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 

For the purchase of $50 United States of America Treasury 23% Bond, 


due March 15, 1960/55, interest payable March 15, and September 15. $53.33 
Accrued interest on above 


na cc, aati, el mata tae 
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of $53.33 $450.03 
we STE Sette ete _. $77.54 $450.03 
>... = NN nico obec die bidld Sa whe ewauak dc . 53.33 450.03 
134.54 z sscliastnibiameaaiempaiaien 
154.5 4 Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
- NAS cg aa Sepalee aeee ed cwias Raarcnanls Sac $24.21 
anes O. ROTOGRAPH INVESTED FUND 
x, SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TrusT ComPANy OF NEW York, 
4 SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
Value . Face Value Bonds Book Value 
12.5) . $4,650.00 United States of America Treasury 23% Bonds, due March 15, 1960/ $4,959.51 
— 55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
REpoRT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
10.00 ) RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
: From the Treasurer: 
6.92 4 To establish the Rotograph Fund.....................0..00.0005. $5,000.00 
+ From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
6.65 Income on Investments: 
United States of America Treasury 23% Bonds.............. ni $66.85 
+ $5,000.00 $66.85 
2 
°F) so pisBuRSEMENTS: 
“ome 3 
’ Tothe Treasurer, income on investments................ tated $64 .99 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $4,650 United States of America Treasury 23% 
Bonds, due March 15, 1960/55, interest payable March 15 and Sep- 
ee aay Hg cap cahivse< Kewanee sine see bad Saas $4,959.51 
0 Accrued interest on above.....................-. : 1.86 
.00 
59.51 $66.85 
oo heinsinn dr 
> ooo dk nose aSse.0ses aoseens- acne Sits $5,000.00 $66.85 
a Total Disbursements....................-..-05- sikh lice 4,959.51 66.85 
.03 suiitelclcnileacedelindadesticaaiane 
— Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
| a er re ener ieee Aes oe rare S Gee” cevux- 
01 . 


Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. KIMBALL 

02 GerorcE H. NETTLETON 

ne Trustees 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 


We have made an examination of the recorded cash receipts and of the disbursements of 
the Trustees in charge of the permanent funds of your Association in relation to the accom. 
panying statements thereof for the year ended September 30, 1939, and have obtained con. 
firmations of custodians respecting securities held for account of the Trustees at September 
30, 1939, and in our opinion the accompanying Exhibits L to O, inclusive, set forth the Trus. 
tees’ cash receipts during the year as recorded, their disbursements during the year, and the 
securities and cash in the respective funds under their control at September 30, 1939. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 


eI Pia 


New York, October 25, 1939. 


'* 


BUDGET FOR 1940 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES: 


For Publishing PMLA and paper $10,000.00 
For Mandatory Transfers: 

To the Emergency Fund (40% sales of PMLA) 100.00 
For Administration: 








4,000.00 


SE ORDA SANE SET URE ITE AEM 





For Miscellaneous Purposes: 
American Council of Learned Societies 





$22,635.15 


ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS: 


From Membership Fees $18,000.00 
From Library Subscription to PMLA 1,800.00 
From Advertising 2,000.00 
From Income of Permanent Fund 1,500.00 
From Sales of Back Numbers of PMLA 250.00 


$23, 550.00 
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5 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


By Professors COLBERT SEARLES and NorMAN L. Torrey, Co-Chairmen 


nts of 

iCCOM- I 

oe @ Tuts co-chairman of the Committee for the photographic reproduction of manu- 
“nt scripts and rare printed books reports that he has, as usual, industriously pestered 


1d the (— vhis colleagues and the librarians of American colleges and universities for sub- 
+ scriptions to our fund. We have received between fifty and sixty contributions which 
is, according to our Treasurer, about the average number for the last ten years. 
nts > My equally industrious and more inspired co-chairman, Professor Torrey, will 
q present the really thrilling report of our success in spending the resources which 
_” have been put at our disposal. 
Many and great improvements in the processes of the reproduction of manuscript 
and printed material have finally made it possible to enlarge considerably the 
scope of our policies and perhaps add thereby to the usefulness of this enterprise. 


om + Inthe past, owing to the fact that our reproductions are stored in the Library of 
0.00 ’ Congress, one of our greatest difficulties in acquiring funds has been the fact that 
the contributors received no tangible return for their subscriptions, no photographic 
0.00 7 reproduction of a manuscript or of a rare printed book to have and to hold as a 
0.00 ) trophy of their generosity. This condition has run counter not so much to personal 
0.00 » inclinations, as to administrative policies and techniques. Now we are in a position 
).00 which enables us to offer each contributor of twenty-five dollars a copy of 4000 
).00 ’ frames of photographic reproduction of manuscripts or rare printed books selected 
).00 from our catalogues. This offers the subscriber not only the possession of a copy 
but a very high percent of economy in the cost of having made an original photo- 
po ) graphic reproduction. This progress should not only bring solace to the consciences 
00 ) of library administrators; it widens the scope of our enterprise in that it will enable 
00 » us to present material not only for research but also for illustrative general reference 
1.15 + purposes. 
00 7 You will, no doubt, be interested in hearing something as to the situation created 
00 by the war. The following letter from St. George Sioussat, Chief of the Division of 
— ’ Manuscripts in the Library of Congress states succinctly all that we know for the 
15 7? moment. “The British Museum,” he writes, “is still able to supply films, but only 
ai of relatively small groups of manuscripts—those in the Harleian and other col- 
lections—that have not been removed from London. Oxford and Cambridge are 
w also still accessible, though getting material from them is, as always, a slow process. 
| 00 We have not heard from the Office de Documentation since last September, and do 
0 not know how they have adjusted themselves to the emergency. We understand that 
00 it is still possible to get films from some of the larger German libraries such as the 
00 Berlin Preussische Staatsbibliothek, but a number of items we have ordered from 
_ the Vienna Nationalbibliothek have not yet arrived. The Vatican appears at last 
00 to have installed their photographic equipment and put it on a working basis, due 


= + we suspect to her Power’s efforts last summer. Miss José Meyer, the Library’s 
> ‘representative in Europe, has offered to assist in securing material from other 
Italian cities, and her Power reports that he will be able to supply such reproduc- 
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I shall not only report on the activities of the past year but review briefly the work 
of the Committee over the five-year period and suggest certain trends and changes in 


policy that may call for discussion and be of use to my successor. 





tions in the future. Russian libraries are still dilatory, but we had a welcome sur. Al 

prise just recently when the long awaited rotograph of the Chatelet-Voltaire annota- bert 

tions in Plato’s Guvres arrived from Leningrad. I may add that there are indica- pres 

tions that it will soon be possible to secure films from Spain.” scrif 

I close with the usual request. We plead for the co-operation of the members of read 

the Association in our campaign for funds and in spreading information as to the time 

resources put within reach of them and of their colleagues by the Modern Language com 

Association of America. aba 
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Report on the Selection and Purchase of Photographic Reproductions 

Since this is my fifth and final report as Chairman of the Selection Committee, 
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At the Richmond meeting in 1936, a resolution, offered by my Co-chairman, Col- 
bert Searles, was adopted authorizing the Executive Council to raise funds for the 
preservation, through the processes of facsimile reproduction, of the priceless manu- 
scripts and rare books in European libraries, museums, and monasteries, which al- 
ready then seemed to be menaced by irreparable destruction. Luckily at that very 
time the problems of microfilm reproduction were being so rapidly solved that your 
committee, moved by the desire to preserve as much and as rapidly as possible, 
abandoned rotographs for microfilms. 

The results have been in most respects very gratifying. At the same Richmond 
meeting three years ago, I reported as the total acquisition of rotographic reproduc- 
tions for the year 1936, ten items and 1553 sheets. In 1938 we acquired 106 items 
representing 1326 rotograph sheets and nearly 20,000 microfilm frames. During 
the last ten months we have added another hundred titles to our Deposit in the 
Library of Congress, representing the record total of approximately 35,000 frames. 
(A Frame represents one or two pages according to the size of the book or manu- 
script.) Our present rate of acquisition is therefore twenty times that of 1936, the 
last year of entirely rotographic reproduction. 

Our committee is dependent, as ever, on the requests of members of the Associa- 
tion for reproductions designed to meet the needs of their specific research projects. 
We hope to be able to meet in the future, as we have in the past, every reasonable 
request of this nature. Since the Richmond meeting, however, we have asked promi- 
nent scholars and graduate schools to suggest manuscripts and rare books that 
would be of permanent value to our collection without reference to immediate use. 
Princeton University set up a committee for this purpose and many individuals from 
other institutions gave us valuable suggestions. Our list of recent acquisitions will 
show the results of these activities, a few of which deserve special mention. One of 
the largest items of the past year is the record of performances from the Archives of 
the Comédie Frangaise. As we acquire more and more of this invaluable record, it 
will be reaching down into the eighteenth century, where we sincerely hope Presi- 
dent Lancaster will follow it. Professor Karl Young, who was a prime mover in our 
committee activities, has been combing English libraries for treasures, the reproduc- 
tions of which, being in Latin, unfortunately do not appear on our regular list but 
count nonetheless among our activities. At the suggestion of Professor Colbert 
Searles, we are acquiring from the Arsenal Library the Recueil Conrart, a large col- 
lection of seventeenth-century manuscripts which will be of great value to all who 
are doing research in that period. I could mention many other reproductions of this 
nature, but invite you rather to examine our lists. 

Professor R. H. Williams of Brown University supplied us with as complete a 
bibliography as possible of Spanish prose fiction of the classical period. This project 
gave the committee a new problem and suggests a change of policy. Under the 
rotograph régime we were obliged to limit our reproductions to manuscripts and 
rare books in European libraries. But a number of Professor Williams’ items existed 
as unique copies in the Libraries of the Hispanic Society in New York and at Har- 
vard University. After much deliberation and some hesitation our committee de- 
cided to accept the project as a whole and to obtain microfilm reproductions of these 
rare books which can now be copied in Washington and disseminated from there 
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throughout our American University Libraries. Microfilm reproduction makes such 
copying and distribution cheap and it is possible that similar projects, with the 
backing of the libraries who supply us with funds, might greatly increase the ac. 
tivities of the committee in this direction. 

We have also been urged by the Princeton Graduate School Committee and by 
many individual scholars to open our Deposit to reproductions of periodicals and 
journals. Would it not seem desirable, for example, to possess a master film of the 
files of the Mercure francais from which contributing libraries could fill up their sets 
at the low rate of 50 cents for a volume of 400 pages? Professor Sherburn, a member 
of our Selection Committee, suggests that we might well participate, at least, in 
securing master films of eighteenth-century London newspapers. We would thus be 
able to centralize and systematize the work that is now being done by individuals jn 
expensive and fragmentary form. Such projects as these are becoming more and 
more urgent and open up an almost alarming perspective of increased business for 
our Association. We might well keep alive the pioneering spirit that has charac- 
terized this committee since its inception and hope that larger organizations or 
foundations will eventually overtake us. 

It remains for us to express our annual and ever-increasing gratitude to Dr. St. 
George L. Sioussat, Chief of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Con- 
gress, and to his staff, upon whom falls the burden of checking, ordering, and 
cataloguing the reproductions in our Deposit. Without their generous and expert 
services our work could not proceed. As a final personal word and in an effort to 
sell my job to a successor, I wish to express my appreciation of the kindly and hu- 
mane qualities of my colleagues both on and off the committee, and to thank the 
officers of this Association for the opportunity they have given me to know and 
cooperate with the greater body of scholars who are still actively and enthusiasti- 
cally searching for the truth. 


~ 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


(Information Concerning Its Services) 





By Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Chairman* 


PREVIOUS statements of the activities and proposals of this committee, made by 
Professors Karl Young, Howard Mumford Jones, and George L.. Hamilton, are to 
be found in the PMLA Supplements of 1935, 1937, and 1938. These include direc- 
tions to Groups or members who may wish to avail themselves of its services. 

Its routine work consists in making small grants in aid of research and in securing 
grants in aid of publication. These are listed annually in the Secretary’s Report. 
Under its auspices the Association issues its General Series, now containing nine 
volumes, and participates in joint publications with University Presses, now to- 
talling ten volumes. Its next meeting, to consider applications, is appointed for 
February 17-18. Those who wish to apply should address without delay the Secre- 
tary of the Association. 

During the last year the Committee has improved its service in conjunction with 


* Read by Professor Ernest Bernbaum, of the University of Illinois. 
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Work in Progress so that there are now available to all Groups lists of the current 
research of our members in their special fields. To Mr. James M. Osborn, the editor, 
this committee expresses its appreciation of his enterprise and painstaking care in 
this new field of prophetic bibliography. 

Last year the Committee recommended that there be established am M.L.A. 
annual award for one distinguished book submitted by a member of the Association. 
Action on this recommendation has not yet been taken, but meanwhile one book 
previously submitted to the Committee has won the award of a Pulitzer Prize. This 
book is Professor Frank Luther Mott’s A History of American Magazines, published 
by the Harvard University Press in co-operation with the Association. 

During the present year the Committee has considered with favor an increase 
in the annual American Bibliography by inclusion of short abstracts. It has also 
proposed that articles in PMLA be accompanied by brief summaries of their 
content. Considerations of space and expense make these steps at present imprac- 
ticable. 

The Association, on recommendation of the Committee, has addressed to the 
American Association of Universities the following resolution: 


Resolved that: If research cannot be published, one of its chief objectives, the dissemination of 
new knowledge, is defeated. Much good work in the humanities fails to get into print or is 
jeopardized by delay. The Modern Language Association calls the attention of the Association 
of American Universities to this fact with the hope that the latter will urge its member in- 
stitutions to provide more adequate funds for the publication of faculty research in the 
humanities. 


Once more, seconding Professor Hamilton’s report of last year, I direct attention 
to a conclusion formulated by the Committee: 


The purpose of research in the modern languages and literature being the increase of humane 
learning, the Committee on Research Activities is necessarily interested in the encouragement 
of all legitimate means for this end. Nevertheless, the committee notes with some anxiety that 
a relatively large proportion of the projects it is asked to consider do not deal directly with 
humane learning, but are rather intended to create additional machinery for scholarship. 
Valuable as bibliographies, word-lists, indexes to allusions, and the like may be, the committee 
affirms its belief that the primary material of scholarship is language and literature; and it 
therefore suggests to members of the Association that it will welcome projects and manu- 
scripts which directly present important scholarly interpretations of subject matter. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


By Professor GEORGE SHERBURN 


THE activities of the American Council of Learned Societies for the year 1939 con- 
tinued policies already in operation, and considered plans for new projects to be 
realized if the future proves kind to the Council. It is not necessary to detail these 
activities since the Council has kindly provided a printed “Summary of Principal 
Activities in 1939,’ which is available to members of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. It is, of course, common knowledge that the Council in recent years has had 
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less generous financial backing than formerly, with the result that its grants to 
many projects have had to be less generous than it would wish. 

The relations of the Council to the Modern Language Association continue to be 
most helpful, particularly in aiding the publication of scholarly works by our 
members. During the past year the Council has subsidized the publication by our 
Association of various valuable works, some of which are itemized in the Program 
of this meeting (pp. 3, 4, 38, etc.). Works appearing in the General Series and among 
the so-called Joint Publications are in part work of the Council of Learned Societies. 

Recently published, for example, is Professor Archer Taylor’s Problems in Ger- 
man Literary History; in process of publication is the eagerly awaited edition of the 
letters of Joseph Addison by Professor Walter Graham. In making such books 
possible the Council is doing invaluable service for all of us, and it is to be hoped 
that the members of the Modern Language Association will co-operate either by 
purchasing personally books thus published or by making sure that their college 
libraries at least make such purchases. It is only in this way that we can show our 
appreciation of what the Council is doing for us. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS FOR THE MODERN 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


(A Preliminary Statement for the Commission on Trends in Education) 
By Henry GRaTran Doy ez, Chairman 


As the very new chairman of the recently organized Commission on Trends in 
Education I cannot presume to make a regular report at this time. It has not been 
possible as yet to hold a meeting of the Commission or formulate even a tentative 
program, though we expect to do so very soon. In attempting to sketch the situation 
in which we find ourselves, I am speaking only as an individual member of the 
Commission, and the opinions expressed are my own, not the Commission’s. 

Perhaps I should begin by refreshing your minds as to the constitution of the 
Commission and its mandate from the Association. I quote from the report of the 
meeting of the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association held on 
December 28, 1938: 


A report of the Committee on Trends in Education was considered at length, and the Council 
voted: 

The Council acknowledges gratefully the report of the Committee on Trends in Education 
and, recognizing the importance of the problems raised by the report, votes to appoint a con- 
tinuing commission to study and report to the Council on the place of modern languages and 
literatures (English and foreign) in American education. This commission should emphasize 
the special contributions which the study of modern languages and literatures makes to the 
training of American youth as individuals and as citizens. It should collaborate with other 
groups of language teachers in interpreting to the public the réle of the modern languages in 
education, and should study such other aspects of the field as are important for the effective 
presentation of its significance. The report or reports of this commission, when approved by 
the Council, should be published by the Association and circulated by whatever methods seem 
best adapted to bring the material to the attention of all those concerned. 
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At the meeting of the Executive Council held on April 29 and 30, 1939, the fol- 
lowing further action was taken: 


4. COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN Epucation.—A report of the subcommittee of the Council 
(PMLA, L111, 1364) was accepted, and the following appointments made (and have been ac- 
ted). 
“Singlish: O. J. Campbell, Columbia University; C. C. Fries, University of Michigan; Howard 
F. Lowry, College of Wooster; Miss Marjorie H. Nicolson, Smith College. 
Romance: H. G. Doyle, George Washington University; Horatio Smith, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
German: E. H. Zeydel, University of Cincinnati. 
Secondary Education: W. M. Sale, Cornell University; George Van Santvoord, Hotchkiss 
School. 
[Subsequently the Executive Council designed H. G. Doyle [of George Washington Univer- 
sity] as Chairman of the Commission. For the present, the Secretary of the Association, 
Professor Percy W. Long, has consented to serve as secretary pro tem.] 


I should perhaps also indicate briefly the events leading up to the establishment 
of the Commission. At the Richmond meeting in 1936 Dr. Carleton Brown in his 
Presidential Address, ‘“The Attack on the Castle,” called attention to the conditions 
confronting the humanities in general and the modern languages and literatures in 
particular—a state of affairs which had long given concern to many of us, but of 
which many research scholars in our fields had for a long time seemed blissfully un- 
aware. This was followed by the authorization of a Committee on Trends in Educa- 
tion Adverse to the Teaching of Modern Languages and Literatures, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard University. This 
Committee made a report, with recommendations, at the Chicago meeting in 1937. 
The second and third of its recommendations follow: 


B. It believes that the drive against the teaching of the modern languages and against sound 
conceptions of the study of English is reaching such proportions as to threaten the foundations 
of scholarship. It furthermore believes that the teaching of the languages and literature offers 
certain values to civilization which the curtailment or alteration of that teaching will vitiate 
or abolish, and that the official body of literary scholars can not remain indifferent to this 
threat. It accordingly recommends the creation by the Association, either directly or through 
the Council, of a permanent commission or committee of the M.L.A. whose duty it will be to 
take an active part in establishing sound theories of education in these fields. 


C. Recognizing that conditions in education have greatly changed in the last quarter of a 
century, it nevertheless believes that the humanities deserve, and should retain, a central place 
in any American educational policy; and it therefore recommends that the Association urge 
upon the American Council of Learned Societies the undertaking and completion of the study 
of the place of the humanities in American education to which the resolution of their Council 
has committed them; and it suggests that the M.L.A. offer its fullest coéperation in making this 
study. 


Our new Commission grows out of the first recommendation quoted above. In 
pursuance of the second, Professor Jones (representing the Committee) and I (rep- 
resenting the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers), together with 
Professor A. P. Wagener of the College of William and Mary (representing the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South) appeared before the American 
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Council of Learned Societies at its meeting in New York on January 28, 1938. Sub- 
sequently the Permanent Secretary (now Executive Director) of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, drew up a memorandum on “The 
Humanities in Education” for the consideration of the Council. This memorandum 
proposed a thoroughgoing study of the problems involved, for which it was suggested 
that considerable financial support might be invited. I am not informed at the 
moment of the present status of this plan. The Council has, however, appointed a 
Committee on the Humanities in Education under the chairmanship of Theodore 
M. Greene, Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University, and the Council’s “Sum- 
mary of Principal Activities for 1939” reports that the chairman of this committee 
plans ‘“‘an exploratory journey in the spring of 1940, upon the conclusion of which 
it proposes to elaborate a statement of future plans.” 

During the same period the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, 
as the result of an editorial ‘‘A Call to Action” published in the October, 1937, issue 
of the Modern Language Journal, had appointed me a committee of one to work in 
the same field. Two enthusiastic open meetings were held at Chicago during the 
M.L.A. meeting, one sponsored directly by the National Federation and one jointly 
by Professor Jones’s committee and mine. Subsequent activities on behalf of the 
Federation have been of a two-fold nature: first, planning for the establishment of 
a network of ‘“‘nerve-centers” throughout the country, by means of which teachers 
of modern foreign languages might reach and be reached by colleagues in a position 
to help them solve their problems; and second, publication of a series of ‘“Language 
Leaflets,” consisting of brief statements concerning various aspects of the place of 
foreign languages in American education. 

An indirect result of the work of Professor Jones’s committee is the “Statement 
of the Committee of Twenty-Four,”! adopted by a group of twenty-four teachers of 
English during the annual meeting of the M.L.A. at Columbia University in De- 
cember, 1938. This statement, the work of Louise Rosenblatt, Howard Mumford 
Jones, and Oscar James Campbell, discusses “The Aims of Literary Study,” “‘Liter- 
ature as Delight,” “Literature as Imaginative Experience,” and “Literature as 
Document.” As an expression of the philosophy underlying the study of literature 
and a clarification of “the services which literature can render to our democratic 
society” it leaves nothing to be desired. It is a document admirable in thought and 
expression alike, and one which all of us can support. 

In the meantime time has been passing and the general educational situation is as 
menacing to our subjects and to the humanities in general as ever. Certain recent 
figures seem to show some improvement in enrollment figures in modern foreign 
languages in colleges and universities, but conditions in the secondary schools are 
certainly no better and probably much worse. 

It is possible, of course, that the impact of actuality in this period of more acute 
world-consciousness may be having some effect, but even of this one cannot be too 
sure. It is true that newspapers and magazines in recent years have dwelt upon the 
fact that intellectually and practically the oceans which separate us from other 
civilizations are contracting. Economists and public men generally continually stress 


1 Published in PMLA, tm, 1367-71. 
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the fact that relations between countries are growing closer in spite of all the factors, 
such as exaggerated nationalism, which tend to keep nations apart. Granting the 
truth of this observation, it is strange to find our educational experts so generally 
opposed to the study of foreign languages. President Henry M. Wriston of Brown 
University, in a speech entitled “Blind Spots in Education’”’ delivered about two 
years ago, said: 

It isa paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that as long as the United States was really 
isolated, with a minimum of international trade, no cables, no telephones, no radio, no steam- 
ships, no airplanes, every well-educated man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, with 
twenty million daily radio listeners, with ten million more in daily contact with foreign lan- 
guages, with all the modes of contact just mentioned, schoolmen insist that foreign languages 
are not important. They are taught grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared that 
the results do not justify them. In a day of “‘motivation” the educators provide none, and say it 
is the fault of someone else. The cold fact, stripped of all wishful thinking, is that the “common 
man” has more direct contact with foreign languages today than ever before in history. If 
education does not see that, it is a blind spot. 


It is indeed surprising that at a time when merely by turning a knob or pushing 
a button on a radio so much foreign language material can be heard, our educators 
still speak of international intellectual codperation in terms of an understanding 
which ignores the language barriers between men and nations and offers no en- 
couragement to the obvious means for removing these obstacles. I recently had oc- 
casion to study a number of so-called ‘World Citizenship Courses,” not one of which 
gave the slightest attention to this factor—in fact, the language element was not 
even mentioned. Even the recent striking interest in the cultivation of better rela- 
tions with Latin America has apparently failed to disturb the smugness of this 
attitude. I recall hearing the president of a teachers’ college say at the recent Con- 
ference on Inter-American Cultural Relations in the Field of Education (held un- 
der the auspices of the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State) 
that what we need to aid us in developing better understanding of our Spanish- 
speaking and Portuguese-speaking fellow-Americans is not more study of languages, 
but more translations and adaptations of the folk-tales of those nations for use in 
our elementary school classes. This gentleman even attacked the great interest in 
studying Spanish in the State of Colorado, where that language has a practical 
value because of the large Spanish-speaking population, on the ground that it was 
more practical than cultural in that state. This is not the usual tack for educational 
gentlemen to take. Ordinarily they criticize the teaching of foreign languages be- 
cause they have little immediate practical value in many parts of our country. In 
other words, we foreign language people are “damned if we do and damned if we 
don’t.” We are too practical in some sections, not practical at all in others. 

Now I do not wish to belittle the importance of folklore material in developing 
international goodwill; but I believe our problem goes far deeper than that. We shall 
never succeed in bringing about better intellectual relations with Latin American 
countries on the basis of “‘bedtime stories” alone. 

Another favorite idea of some of our educational friends is that translations of 
material from abroad are sufficient, and that for this purpose our national needs 
can be met by a small number of well-trained professional translators. Those who 
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actually work in fields which involve the study of books, articles, and literary, 
scholarly, or scientific material published abroad know that translation is not and 
never can be wholly satisfactory, either for practical purposes or for the ends of cul- 
tural interchange. The spirit of any literature worthy of the name cannot be ren- 
dered by translation. Could any translator, however able, really do justice to 
Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg Address? The converse is also true.” The Italian say- 
ing “‘traduttore, traditore’’ has a great deal of wisdom in it. When I hear educational 
experts, most of whom have no personal acquaintance with any foreign language, 
make claims that only a few people need to know foreign languages and the rest of 
us can rely on translations, I am reminded of the remark of the “Ettrick Shepherd” 
in Christopher North’s Noctes Ambrosianae: “I canna read Greek,” said the 
Shepherd, “‘except in a Latin translation done into English.” 

But these are only surface indications of a difficulty that I believe is far more deep- 
seated. We must frankly recognize, to begin with, that our countrymen, in general, 
lack any real interest in our fields of study. In the first place, “‘average Americans’’ 
don’t like foreigners or any of their works. In the second place, in their hearts they 
think that culture is effeminate. There are of course corollaries to these beliefs. 
Among them are the idea that ‘all Frenchmen are immoral, ”or that “‘too much 
‘book larnin”’ is a bad thing,” or the idea embodied in the legendary statement by a 
group of engineering students at one of our state universities that ‘‘us engineers 
don’t need no English.” 

In support of the statement that culture is considered effeminate among us, I 
think most of us are familiar with the average American business man or so-called 
“practical man,” who not only puts his property and his religion in his wife’s name 
but nearly all his pretensions to culture as well. Witness the fact that in most of our 
communities symphony orchestras, art groups, and other cultural activities are 
largely supported by women. It is our women’s groups who have discussions of cur- 
rent books, or book-review meetings, very rarely our men’s organizations. Mr. 


? Tshould like to quote in this connection a passage from Samuel Eliot Morison’s commence- 
ment address, “The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy,” delivered at the College of 
Wooster last June: 

“As part of my experience I count that of friends and pupils. Many of my contemporaries 
agree that the best part of our education was our classical training; many of my pupils in 
American history have regretted too late that they missed in their high-powered million-dollar 
high schools what we were forced to take in our old-fashioned New England schools and hard- 
scrabble academies. Why too late, you will ask? Why can’t anyone take up the ancient classics, 
in translation? Isn’t Gilbert Murray as good as Euripides? To that I say, Murray is good, but 
at best he can only give you a taste for the real thing. For every translator is between two horns 
of a dilemma. He must either make a literal translation, which cannot convey the beauty or 
feeling of the original, and which is not good English; or, like Murray, he translates Greek 
poetry into English poetry, and if he does his task well, gives you a noble English literature on 
a classical subject. Again and again Murray has to twist, even torture the meaning of the 
Greek in order to make it fit English metre, or to give the English-speaking reader the same 
feeling or sensation that Murray thinks the original conveyed to an Athenian of 400 B.c. The 
results are sometimes fantastic. No, there is but one really great, one really classical transla- 
tion in the English language: the King James version of the Bible—and even that is not in- 
variably faithful to the original.” 
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James Truslow Adams, in his stimulating book, The Epic of America, has spoken of 
this problem. It is common to attribute this to our being still a pioneer country. If 
that is true, one wonders when we shall begin to grow up. The reproach that we 
consider culture as purely a woman’s interest is of course not a new one. It has been 
made by Remy de Gourmont, among others, who wrote: 


The Americans—of the North, for in the South (Latin America) they have more finesse—never 
hesitate before success. What dramatic poem is it whose success has surpassed the enthusiasm 
aroused even by the Cid and Hernani? Cyrano de Bergerac. Then this work is worthy of admira- 
tion, and they have it . . . learned by heart in the schools, where, though themselves illiterate, 
they cultivate learned wives. 


Our attitude toward foreigners and foreign languages was illustrated some years 
ago in an interview by Henry Ford published in the New York Tribune. I quote from 
this interview, as reported by Wilbur Forrest, not to criticize Mr. Ford for ideas he 
may long since have abandoned, but because it illustrates what I have in mind: 


If Henry Ford were to control America’s schools and colleges as he controls his own industry 
the teaching of foreign languages would be completely eliminated. Mr. Ford believes there is 
only one language in which world progress may become universal, and it is destined to inherit 
the earth. That is the English language. “When industry is run in the English tongue,”’ he add- 
ed, “it is a different kind of industry, with another spirit, than that operated in other lan- 
guages. The type of industry which leads the world in ideas and achievement and gives the 
world what it needs is the industry which has become possible through the clear and forceful 
language which is used by the major part of the industrial world.” 

“Speech is one of man’s most marvelous tools and there is a direct relation between the kind 
of speech which he used and the kind of work he does,”’ says Mr. Ford. “A good and experienced 
engineer can tell what language a machine has been built in just by looking at it. There are 
some languages in which it would be impossible efficiently to manage a factory.” 

“The English language is the world’s tool of industry, colonization, and the bringing of 
prosperity to every kind and degree of man. It is the world’s language. The world accepts it 
because justice, freedom, prosperity, and opportunity have higher meanings in English than 
in any other tongue.” 


With evidence such as this all about us, I think we make a mistake in attributing 
all or most of our difficulties to our educational leaders alone. I think we must admit 
that in education, as in other things, we generally get as a nation what we as a na- 
tion really want. Before too severely criticizing our educationists, let us freely grant 
that they, as the product of the democratic educational system which has developed 
them, probably represent the attitude of most of our countrymen as well or better 
than we do. We must recognize the fundamental fact that the results of public 
education in a democracy represent the mores, the real convictions, rather than 
the purely oratorical ideals, the ‘““window-dressing,”’ so to speak, of that democracy 
—the things our people really believe in. 

As a matter of fact, those who do not accept democracy claim that its inevitable 
result is the deification of mediocrity. The eminent South American essayist and 
thinker, José Enrique Rodé, in his famous analysis of our North American civiliza- 
tion which forms such an important part of his immortal essay Ariel, foresaw in the 
apotheosis of mediocrity here the greatest menace to our democratic system, in 
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spite of his frank recognition of our genius for organization and our inventiveness, 
and his admiration for our cult of education.* 


* The following quotations from Frederic J. Stimson’s admirable translation of Arie] 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922) illustrate Rod6’s views: 

“Herbert Spencer, when with a noble sincerity he framed his parting address to the democ- 
racy of America at a New York banquet, marked as the chief feature of North American life 
that same overflowing unrest which shows itself both in the infinite passion for work and in 
vainglory in all forms of material expansion. Later he said that so exclusive a preoccupation 
with those activities which make for immediate utility revealed a notion of life, tolerable in- 
deed in a young country as a provisional stage of civilization, but which already needed recti- 
fying as it tended to make ‘useful’ labor the end and object of all living; whereas in no case 
can it mean more than the accumulatior: of those things which are only the necessary elements 
to a full and harmonious development of our being. And he added that it behooved them now 
to teach their people the gospel of rest or recreation; and we, identifying these words with the 
otium of the ancients, will include in this gospel to be taught those restless toilers any ideal 
concern, any disinterested employment of one’s time, any object of meditation or study 
divorced from all relation to immediate utilitarian interest. 

North American life, indeed, describes that vicious circle which Pascal remarked in the 
ceaseless seeking for well-being when it has no object outside of oneself. Its prosperity is as 
immense as its incapability of satisfying even a mediocre view of human destiny. Titanic in its 
enormous concentration of human will-power, in its unprecedented triumph in all spheres of 
material aggrandizement, its civilization yet produces as a whole a singular impression of in- 
sufficiency, of emptiness.” 


“The ideal of beauty does not appeal to the descendants of the austere Puritan, nor even a 
passionate worship of the truth; they care little for any thinking that has no. immediate prac- 
tical object—it seems to them idle and fruitless; even to science they bring no selfless interest 
for discovery, nor do they seem capable of loving its truths only because they are true; investi- 
gation is merely the necessary antecedent of practical application. Their praiseworthy efforts 
to extend the benefits of popular education are inspired with the noble motive of communicat- 
ing the rudiments of knowledge to the masses; but it does not appear that they also concern 
themselves overmuch with that higher education which shall rise above the general medioc- 
rity. And so the outcome is that of all their struggle with ignorance the only gain has been a 
sort of universal semi-culture and a profound indifference to the higher. . . . As fast as the gen- 
eral ignorance decreases, so, in the air of that giant democracy, decreases the higher learning 
and vanishes genius itself. This is why the story of their intellectual activity is of a retrogres- 
sion in brilliance and originality. For while at the era of their Independence and Constitution 
many famous names illustrate their history in thought as well as in action, a half-century later 
de Tocqueville could say of them, the Gods are disappearing. And, when he wrote his master 
work, there still radiated from Boston, the Puritan home, the city of learning and tradition, a 
glorious pleiad which holds in the intellectual story of our century a universal fame. Who since 
has picked up the heritage of Emerson, Channing, Poe? The levelling by the middle classes 
tends ever, pressing with its desolating task, to plane down what little remains of intelligentsia: 
the flowers are mown by the machine when the weeds remain. 

“Long since their books have ceased to soar on wings beyond the common vision. To-day the 
most actual example of what Americans like best in literature must be sought in the gray 
pages of magazines or periodicals which seldom remind one that that mode of publication was 
employed in the immortal ‘Federalist’.” 


“And public life does not escape the consequences of the growth of this germ of disorganiza- 
tion in society generally. Any casual observer of their political customs will tell you how the 
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As loyal believers in American democracy, most of us, I am sure, would not agree 
that the mediocrity of which Rodé speaks is inevitable. Pessimists of course would 
bid us look at our chosen leaders, our presidential candidates for instance, or even 
some of the presidents—and vice-presidents—that we have elected. Some among 
our craft would merely have us look at our “educators.” In any case, we should face 
the facts squarely, recognizing not only the narrowness of the common American 
attitude toward foreigners and the prevalence of a belief in the essential effeminacy 
of culture, but also the permeation of American education by mediocrity, by “‘level- 
ling down” rather than “levelling up.’” 





obsession of material interest tends steadily to enervate and eradicate the sentiment of law 
or right; the civic virtue of a Hamilton is as an old and rusty sword, every day the more for- 
gotten, lost in the cobwebs of tradition; venality, beginning at the polls, spreads through the 
working of all their institutions; the government by a mediocrity renders vain that emulation 
which exalts the character and the intelligence, and imposes itself even on the imagination as 
an unavoidable future. A democracy not subject to a superior instruction, not trained in liberal 
schools to the understanding of true human excellence, tends always to that abominable bru- 
tality of the majority which despises the greater moral benefits of liberty and annuls in public 
opinion all respect for the dignity of the individual.” 

“Utilitarianism, empty of all ideal content, a certain cosmopolitan levity of spirit, and the 
levelling of a falsely conceived democracy, will in him reach their ultimate victory. Every noble 
element of that civilization, all which binds it to the generous traditions and lofty origin of its 
historic dignity—the arrival of the men of the Mayflower, the memory of the Patricians of 
Virginia and the warriors of New England, the spirit of the people and lawmakers of the 
Emancipation—will remain only in the older States, where a Boston or a Philadelphia still 
maintain ‘the palladium of the Washingtonian tradition.’ Chicago will arise to reign. And its 
overweening superiority over the original States of the Atlantic shore-is based on its belief 
that they are reactionary, too European, too subject to tradition. History confers no claims on 
any, where popular election confers the purple.” 

‘I quote on this point of mediocrity, as reflected in the selection and training of teachers, 
from observers who can speak on such matters with authority I do not claim. Edwin R. 
Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, in his annual report for 1936-38 wrote: 

“Teachers colleges, it must sadly be admitted, are poor in the brains and distinction of their 
faculties and in the abilities of their students. With a few brilliant exceptions the distinguished 
scholars and teachers of America are found everywhere but in the department of education. 
The ten-year study of education in Pennsylvania, just completed by the Carnegie Foundation, 
shows that by standard tests the abilities and the achievement of students going into teachers 
colleges are below the average either for other professional departments or for college students 
generally.” 

Professor Ben D. Wood, Director of the Department of Educational Research, Columbia 
University, was quoted in Time for July 27, 1936, as saying: 

“Students in teacher training schools . . . are substantially lower than comparable liberal 
arts students in the scores which they secure in nearly all tests . . . of intelligence, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, natural science, social science. . . . No student should be admitted 
to professional educational classes who is at entrance to college below the present average of 
liberal arts college freshmen. Since this would exclude at least 60 per cent of pupils now in 
teacher-training institutions over the country, it represents an ideal rather than opinion. . . . 
Many of these students are literate only in the legal sense of the word.” 

And Professor W. C. Bagley of Teachers College, in his article ‘An Essentialist Looks At 
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But let us not be deceived as to our educational leaders. For the most part they 
are sincere and worthy, if misguided, men. They really believe in what they say just 
as we do in what we say. I think we make a mistake if we underestimate either their 
sincerity or the power that they represent. Of course they are hard to forgive when 
they speak so offensively and dogmatically about matters concerning which they 
have no special knowledge or training. I sometimes wonder what there is about the 
conferring of a Ph.D. in Education that at once, by some miraculous laying-on of 
hands, makes the recipient an expert in many subjects—Economics, History, 
Sociology, Political Theory, International Relations, Literature, Art, Music, and 
even others—the mastery of any one of which usually requires of us ordinary 
mortals a lifetime of study. 

But let us remember that there are many who recognize the value of our subjects 
even in the ranks of the ‘‘educators.” I refer to such men as Dean William F. Russell 
of Teachers College, Professor W. C. Bagley, formerly of Teachers College and now 
editor of School and Society, and others.® 

It will be obvious from what I have said that in my opinion the problems we have 
to attempt to solve are far from superficial ones. I believe that they are for the most 
part inherent in our civilization, at least in its present-day manifestations. They are 
not exclusively our problems, for they also affect all the humanities, all liberal edu- 
cation, indeed the very foundations of our democratic civilization. 

For I take it that all of us believe in the humanities as essential not only to liberal 
education but to the preservation of civilization and indeed of democracy itself. I 





the Foreign Languages,” published in Educational Administration and Supervision for April, 
1939, writes: 

“T do not hesitate to say that if three-fourths of the time, energy, and money spent during 
the past fifteen years in carrying through elaborate programs of curriculum-revision had been 
spent in a determined effort to raise the standards of selecting and training teachers, a far 
more significant contribution would have been made to the improvement of American educa- 
tion.” 

5 Dean Russell, at a panel discussion held in St. Louis under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers in February, 1936, remarked: 

“TI am a member of this Panel because of my interest in foreign languages. As a boy I went 
to a progressive school and I was forced to study Latin, French, and German. As an adult I 
lived for a year in Russia and Bulgaria where I couldn’t understand the language about me. In 
later years I have put forth every effort to master French. I speak French with a distinct 
American accent. I read French, hear and understand everything that goes on about me, and 
I am fascinated by it—fascinated by my little ability in the language, by a completely new 
world opened up to me in my knowledge of French culture. Although not a language teacher, 
I testify absolutely to what it is that you feel when you have studied a foreign language. It is 
one of the great pleasures of my life and also one of the most valuable in my vocation. 

“TI believe that for a person who has time to master a language it opens the gateway to one 
of the most pleasurable paths of life. . . . For those who need an interest to haul them through, 
it should be their privilege, I think, to study foreign language at any point where they may ul- 
timately desire to begin. To the boy or girl of intelligence, with enough financial background at 
home to make the adviser guess that the pupil is going to study through high school and on to 
college, I would require, or strongly urge, the study of foreign language from the very begin- 


ning. 
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like to quote on this point what Irwin Edman, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia 
University, says in his article “Culture in a Democracy”: 


The ideal of the “humanities” in the past has always been ultimately aimed at the enrichment 
and harmonization of individual life. Democracy deeply and civilization widely considered are 
thus identical. 


But all this does not mean that we should overlook the more or less obvious or 
superficial effects of these deep-seated causes, and among these I should include 
problems of curriculum and of the attitudes of educationists and educational ad- 
ministrators toward our subjects. Neither would I overlook a superficial but serious 
danger arising from divisions in our ranks—the setting of one language against an- 
other, jealousies or rivalries between one section and another, or between the ad- 
vocates of one approach, or one method, or one philosophy and another. If we are 
to accomplish anything, we must not only co-operate with all believers in humane, 
liberal, democratic education, but we must have unity in our own ranks. We must 
keep in check the ‘“‘cussedness’”’ and ‘“‘cantankerousness” that sometimes disturbs 
the understanding which should exist between all members of our craft. 

Finally, we must approach the task which confronts us with courage, with good 
humor, with the intention of fighting a hard but fair battle and of giving our op- 
ponents credit for sincerity equal to our own, and with faith. In the effort which 
we are about to initiate, what we shall need most of all is faith—faith in each other, 
faith in the dignity and worth of the subjects we teach, faith in the power of light 
over darkness, of enlightenment over ignorance, faith in the agelong, deathless striv- 
ing of the human mind to attain to knowledge of the unknown, perhaps even of the 
unknowable, faith in the value to humanity of what the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in a speech made at New Haven in 1891, called ‘‘useless knowledge.’”’ And 
on a note from that address I should like to close: 


Nevertheless, we all believe in civilization, and probably most of us believe that colleges are 
among its fairest flowers. Why? Not surely as collections of schoolmasters teaching others to 
be schoolmasters, that they may teach yet others and so ad infinitum; not, I venture to think, 
mainly as teaching the first steps toward practical success in life, but, if practical knowledge is 
what we mean by useful knowledge, I would rather say as preserving, discovering, and impart- 
ing useless knowledge—and thus as the concrete image of what makes man man. 

Somebody once said to me, “After all, religion is the only interesting thing,” and I think it is 
true if you take the word a little broadly, and include under it the passionate curiosity as well 
as the passionate awe which we feel in face of the mystery of the universe. This curiosity is the 
most human appetite we have. We alone of living beings yearn to get a little nearer and ever a 
little nearer toward the unseen ocean into which pours the stream of things—toward the reality 
of the phantasmagoria which dance before our eyes for three-score years and ten. 

This endless aerial pursuit is our fate, as truly as to bear offspring or to toil for bread. This 
passion is as genuine and self-justifying as any other. The satisfaction of it is as truly an end in 
itself as self-preservation. I do not believe that the justification of science and philosophy is to 
be found in improved machinery and good conduct. Science and philosophy are themselves 
necessaries of life. By producing them, civilization sufficiently accounts for itself, if it were not 
absurd to call the inevitable to account. 
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2. “Julien Benda and the Rationalist Trend in XXth Century French Criticism.” 
Haakon M. Chevalier, Univ. of California. Read by the Secretary. 

3. “André Gide et les problémes d’influence en littérature.” Henri Peyre, Vale. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: It was announced that a new Discussion Group, French VII, will be 
concerned with French Literature of the XXth Century; and that thenceforth 
French VI will be concerned with the XIXth Century only. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Harold March, Swarthmore College; Secretary, Don L. 
Demorest, Ohio State Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Commitiee: Joseph F. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois, 
Chairman; André Céliéres, Boston Univ.; T. R. Palfrey, Northwestern Univ. 

Harotp M. Marca, Secretary 











(Spanish IV) Latin American Languages and Literatures. Acting Chairman, James 
O. Swain, Univ. of Tennessee; Acting Secretary, MAURICE HALPERIN. Att. 100 
Nominating Committee: John T. Reid (chairman), W. K. Jones, John Van Horne. 
Papers: 1. “Julian del Casal, First Modernista Poet.” Marshall Nunn, Univ. of 

Alabama. 

2. “A New Orleans Edition of La Risa.” J. R. Spell, Univ. of Texas. 

3. “Contemporary Ecuador in the Novel and Short Story.” Esther J. Crooks, 
Goucher College. 

4. “Recent theories of americanismo.” John T. Reid, Duke Univ. 

5. “Social Background of Contemporary Mexican Literature.” M. Halperin, 
Univ. of Oklahoma. ° 

Discussion: None. 

Business: (1) Moved and voted that this Group petition for permanent status; 
(2) Professor Leavitt reported the progress of the Revista de Literatura Ibero- 
americana; (3) Reference was made to the great loss suffered by hispanic letters 
by the death of Professor F. Courtney Tarr; (4) Miss Caroline Burson extended 
the Group an invitation to attend a reception for hispanists given by The Board of 
Curators of the Louisiana State Museum and Cultura Espatola, Thursday, December 
28, at 8:30 P.M. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, James O. Swain, Univ. of Tennessee; Secretary, Julio 
del Toro, Univ. of Michigan. 

Nominating Committee: John Englekirk, The Tulane Univ., Chairman; Laurel 
H. Turk, De Pauw Univ.; E. K. Mapes, Iowa State Univ. 

Advisory Committee: Willis K. Jones, Chairman, John Van Horne, L. O. Wright. 

Committee on Bibliography: H. G. Doyle, Ralph S. Boggs, R. L. Grismer. 

James O. Swarn, Secretary 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon of Thursday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting 
(2:30-4:00) and two divisions of 5 and 6 Discussion Groups (2:00-3:30 and 3 :45- 
$45). Attendance: 1405 





Proceedings of the Fifty-sixth Meeting 


ENGLISH SECTION I 
English to 1650 


Chairman, Professor RuDOLPH WILLARD of the University of Texas. Att. c.300 

Nominating Committee: Henning Larsen (chairman), Oscar James Campbell, 
Frederick Hard. 

Papers: 1. “Recent Trends in English Linguistics.” By Professor ARTHUR G. 
KENNEDY of Stanford Univ. 

2. “Piccolomini’s Novel and Elizabethan Prose Fiction.”’ By Dr. Joun A. GUINN 
of Schreiner Institute. 

3. “Aspects of Primitivism in Shakespeare and Spenser.”’ By Professor THomAs 
PERRIN HARRISON, JR., of the Univ. of Texas. 

4. “Don Quixote in England before 1660.”” By Epw1n B. KNOWLES, JR., of New 
York Univ. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Professor Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ.; 
Secretary, Professor C. Bowie Millican, New York Univ. 

Advisory Committee: O. J. Campbell, Chairman, J.S. P. Tatlock, Hoyt H. Hudson. 

WALTER CLypDE Curry, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETING 


Frrst Division: 2:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 670 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Chairman, J. Homer Caskey, Ohio Univ. Attendance: 155 
Nominating Committee: Margery Bailey (chairman), R. D. Havens, F. A. Pottle, 

W. D. Templeman, Dixon Wecter. 

Papers: 1. ‘Classical Arguments Against Primitivism.” W. F. Gallaway, Jr., 

Univ. of Kentucky. 

2. “Nichols’ Anecdotes: the Supplement to Wood.” Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers Univ. 
3. “Thomas Warton as Historian of Literature.” René Wellek, Univ. of Jowa. 
Discussion: led by A. D. McKillop, Walter Graham, R. D. Havens, and Frances 

Miller. 

Business: The Committee on Research Projects will undertake to compile a 
check list of eighteenth-century manuscripts and periodicals in American libraries. 
Officers for 1940: Chairman, W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve Univ.; Secretary, 

Leah Dennis, Alabama College. 

W. PowELt Jones, Secretary 


(German IV) German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, RoBERT T. 
CLARK, Jr., Louisiana State Univ. Attendance: c.100 
Nominating Committee: Ernst Feise (chairman), Erich Hofacker, J. C. Blanke- 

nagel. 

Papers: 1. “Gerstaickers Gegeniiberstellung von Primitivismus und Zivilisation 
in seinen exotischen Werken.” A. J. Prahl, Univ. of Maryland. 
2. “Der Bauer in Wilhelm Heinrich Riehls Soziologie und Novellistik.” Gerhard 

Loose, Univ. of Colorado. 
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3. “The Present State of XIXth Century Studies.” Victor Lange, Cornell Uni». 
4. “Kotzebue and the New Orleans German Stage.” Arthur H. Moehlenbrock, 


The Tulane Univ. 
Discussion: None Business: None. 
Officers for 1940: Chairman, Winthrop Root, Williams College; Secretary, Heinrich 


Meyer, Rice Inst. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Erich Hofacker, Washington Univ., Chair. 
man; J. C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ.; G. H. Danton, Union College. 
Committee on Bibliography: Victor Lange, Chairman, H. Boeschenstein, H. Bluhm 


Commitiee on Research: Adolf Zucker, Chairman, G. O. Arlt, Gerhard Loose. 
HEINRICH MEYER, Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Acting Chairman, A. P. CoLeman, 


Columbia Univ. Attendance: 25 
Nominating Committee: Alfred Senn (chairman), Alexander Kaun, C. A. Manning, 


Ernest Simmons, Orin Stepanek. 
Papers: 1. “The Continuity of Czech Literature.” René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 
2. “Endre Ady, Hungary’s Apocalyptic Poet.” Joseph Remenyi, Western Reserve 
Unio. 
3. “Byron in Polish Literature.” Andriana Gutowski, Columbia Univ. 
Discussion: None. 
(Second Meeting) 
Papers: 1. “Harvard’s Perry Collection of South Slavic Folk Texts.” Francis J. 
Whitfield, Harvard Univ. 
2. ‘Mickiewicz and the Slovenes.” Anthony Klanéar, Slovene School. 
3. “Mickiewicz and the British Reviewers.’”’ A. P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 


Discussion: None. 
Business: Request to the Program Committee to reconsider the name of the 


Group. 
Officers for 1940: Chairman, Ernest J. Simmons, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, Arthur 


P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman; Alexander Kaun, Univ. of California; C. A. Manning, Columbia Univ.; 


Ernest Simmons, Harvard Univ.; Orin Stepanek, Univ. of Nebraska. 
ANTHONY J. Kianéar, Acting Secretary 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Acting Chairman, Epw1N 
B. Prace, Northwestern Univ. Attendance: 90 
Nominating Committee: E. B. Place (chairman), Hayward Keniston, H. H. Arnold. 
Papers: 1. “Alphonso X as lexicographer.” H. A. Van Scoy, Univ. of Alabama. 
2. “The Crénicas in the Gran Conquista de Ultramar.”” Agapito Rey, Univ. of 

New Mexico. 

3. “A Comparison of the Manuscript with the Critical Edition of Dofia Carolina 

Michaelis de Vasconcelos of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda.” Henry H. Carter, North- 


western Univ. 


Discussion: None. Business: None. 
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Officers for 1940: Chairman, Hayward Keniston, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, 
Lloyd A. Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Committee on an Old Spanish Dictionary: Hayward Keniston, Chairman, R. S. 
Boggs, L. A. Kasten, H. B. Richardson, C. P. Wagner, R. S. Willis, Jr. 
Lioyp KASTEN, Secretary 


SECOND Division: 3:45 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 435 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General A’sthetics. Acting Chairman, MorTON 
D. ZABEL, Loyola Univ. Attendance: 65 
Nominating Commitiee: Austin Warren (chairman), F. C. Flint, Robert P. 

Warren. 

Papers: The Relations Between Music and Literature, a Problem in Form. 

1. Introduction: “The Problems in Criticism.’”’ Morton D. Zabel, Loyola Univ. 

2. “The Poetic Use of Musical Forms.” Calvin S. Brown, Jr., Univ. of Georgia. 

3. “Proust et la Musique.” René de Messiéres, Wellesley College. 

4. “Joyce’s Use of Musical Technique.” W. P. Jones, Western Reserve Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: A Bibliography is planned for the 1940 meetings. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Morton D. Zabel, Loyola Univ.; Secretary, F. Cud- 
worth Flint, Dartmouth College. 

Nominating Committee: Austin Warren, Univ. of Iowa, Chairman; Robert Penn 

Warren, Louisiana State Univ.; Wallace Fowlie, Bennington College. 

Program Commitiee: H. A. Pochmann, Chairman, E. H. Hespelt, A. E. Zucker. 
Morton DAUWEN ZABEL, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature V) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairman, NormAN L. 
TorrEY, Columbia Univ. Attendance: 60 
Nominating Committee: Donald Bond (chairman), E. D. Seeber, Charles I. Silin. 
Papers: 1. “French Educators in the Northern States during the Eighteenth 

Century.” Elizabeth Rodrigue, Wellesley College. 

2. “The Cult of the Habitant.”’ Dorothy Dondore, William Woods College. 
Discussion: (1) by George R. Havens; (2) by Joseph M. Carriére. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairmen, John Francis McDermott, Washington Univ., and 

Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers College. 

Bibliography Committee: Donald F. Bond, Chairman, Joseph Tucker, John F. 


McDermott. 
Joun Francis McDermott, Co-Chairman 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, ERNEST BERN- 
Baum, Univ. of Illinois. Attendance: 100 
Nominating Committee: Charles F. Harrold (chairman), Edith C. Johnson, Leslie 

N. Broughton, Claude L. Finney. 

Papers: The Ethics of the Romantic Writers. 
1. “One in Argolis: A Study in the Histrionics of the Romantic Ego.”’ Bennett 

Weaver, Univ. of Michigan. 
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2. “Coleridge and Shelley on the Social Obligations of the Individual.” Ear| | 
Griggs, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

3. “The Validity of the ‘New Humanist’ Criticism of Romantic Ethics.”’ Newton 
P. Stallknecht, Bowdoin College. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary. 
Hoxie N. Fairchild, Columbia Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Charles F. Harrold, Michigan State Nor. 
mal College, Chairman; Edith C. Johnson, Wellesley College; Leslie N. Broughton, 
Cornell Univ.; Claude L. Finney, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Committee on Bibliography: Walter Graham, Chairman, Alice Snyder, A. D. 
McKillop, N. I. White, C. F. Harrold, Paul Landis. 

Tuomas M. Raysor, Acting Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, HeEtmuT REHDER, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. Attendance: 6) 
Nominating Committee: T. C. Dunham (chairman), Walter Silz, Ruth Hofrichter, 
Papers: The Works of Rainer Maria Rilke. 

1. “The Connection between Rilke’s ‘Sonette an Orpheus’ and the ‘Duineser 

Elegien’.” Norbert Furst, St. Louis Univ. 

2. ‘A Study of Rilke’s Metrics.” B. Q. Morgan, Stanford Univ. 
3. “Rilke’s Opening Lines.’’ Herman Salinger, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Discussion: (1) by Hans Rosenhaupt; (2) by Ernst Feise, Norbert Furst, Francine 

Bradley. 

Business: The Annual Bibliography will appear in a spring number of the Mo- 
natshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht. 
Officers for 1940: Chairman, Walter Reichart, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Jane 

Goodloe, Goucher College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Hermann Barnstorff, Univ. of Missouri, 

Chairman; Ernst Jockers, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Victor Lange, Cornell Univ. 
Committee on Bibliography: Harry Steinhauer, Chairman, Hermann Barnstorfi, 

R. T. Hardaway, Anna Jacobson, Marjorie Lawson, Wolfgang Seiferth. 

Research Committee: Detlev W. Schumann, Chairman, F. W. J. Heuser, Erich 

Hofacker. 

WiLi1AM MuLLoy, Secretary 


(Spanish IT) Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Acting Chair- 
man, Dorotuy Scuons, Univ. of Texas; Secretary pro tem, JOHN VAN Horne, 
Univ. of Illinois. Attendance: 125 
Nominating Committee: Otis H. Green (chairman), G. T. Northup, Rudolph 

Schevill. 

Papers: 1. “Algunos colaboradores de Mal Lara en La philosophia vulgar.” 

Federico Sanchez y Escribano, Connecticut College. 

2. “Sparish Culture in the New World: A View of Mexico in 1600.” Otis H. 

Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
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3, “El estilo barroco en el teatro clasico espafiol.’’ Américo Castro, Univ. of Texas. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, H. C. Heaton, New York Univ. ; Secretary, Dorothy 
Schons, Univ. of Texas. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Otis H. Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman; G. T. Northup, Univ. of Chicago; Rudolph Schevill, Univ. of California. 

Committee on Bibliography: C. E. Anibal, Chairman, W. H. Shoemaker, R. H. 
Williams, R. S. Boggs, R. L. Grismer. 

Research Committee: J. E. Gillet, Chairman, S. G. Morley, W. L. Fichter. 

Dorotny Scuons, Secretary 


THURSDAY EVENING 
OLD GUARD DINNER 


The fifth triennial dinner of the Old Guard was held at Antoine’s at (approxi- 
mately) 6:00 P.m., with 74 attending. Greetings from 249 of the absentees were 
conveyed on lists placed at each table. No casualties were incurred from overeating. 

The Secretary presented the names of four members of 55 years membership: 
Thomas Bertrand Bronson, Arthur Graves Canfield, William T. Colville, Charles 
Baker Wright. Professor Emeritus James Geddes, Jr., of Boston University (a 
member since 1887), spoke briefly of our early days and early distinguished members 
as did also Professor John Driscoll Fitzgerald, of the University of Arizona (a mem- 
ber since 1895), recalling especially Charles Hall Grandgent and expressing a hope 
that a Life and Letters of Grandgent might be undertaken. Professor Rudolph Altroc- 
chi presented his greetings in person under the rubric, “Oh literary colleagues eru- 
ditely polyglottal ....’’ Copies have been sent to those present, and to those 
immortalized therein. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A general meeting of the Association was held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Roosevelt from 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. The meeting was called to order by Pro- 
fessor H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER, President of the Modern Language Association. 
Reports were presented as follows: for the Committee on Photographic Reproduc- 
tions by Professors COLBERT SEARLES and NormAN L. Torrey (printed on pages 
1341-44); for the Committee on Research Activities by Professor ERNEST BERN- 
BAUM (printed on pages 1344-45); for the delegates to the American Council of 
Learned Societies by Professor GEORGE SHERBURN (printed on pages 1345-46) ; and 
for the Commission on Trends in Education by Dean HENry GRATTAN DOYLE 
(printed on pages 1346-55). 

President Lancaster then presented the following program: 

5. “La densité poétique défendue par le fils de Racine.’”’ By Professor FERNAND 
BALDENSPERGER of the Sorbonne and Harvard University. 


[A marked decay in Racine’s fame about 1720-1740, due to the exaggerated “intellectual” 
trend in the French literary and academic world, connected with a poor conception of poetry 
at about the same time, induced the poet’s second son to defend his father’s merits. He did so 
in “communications” before the Académie des Inscriptions (which Jean Racine had helped 
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to found) and in his Preface to Racine’s complete works: “densité,” though foreign to his pen 
is the word which expresses best the quality of the great tragic poet’s diction; that is, the 
condensation of efficient wording—preferably to neologism, far-fetched images, etc. 7,,, 
method followed by this devoted son, who was a mediocre poet himself, is even in our day, 
convincing.] ' 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The morning of Friday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting (9:39 
12:30) and two divisions of 6 and 4 Discussion Groups (9:15-10:45 and 11 :09- 
12:30). Altendance: 110) 


GERMANIC SECTION 


Chairman, Professor TAYLOR Starck of Harvard University. Attendance: c. 15) 

Nominating Committee: T. M. Campbell (chairman), Adolph B. Benson, Ott 
Springer. 

Papers: 6. “Kings Frotho I-V: A Study in Saxo’s Historical Method.” By Dr 
CaROLINE Brapy of the University of California College of Agriculture. 

7. “‘Freude, joy,’ a comparative study in the linguistic ‘field’ of pleasurable: 
emotions in modern German and English.’”’ By Professor KARL REUNING of S7vari};. 
more College. 

8. “Oesterreich und die deutsche Kultur.” By Professor RICHARD ALEWYN of 
Queens College. 

9. “Desiderata in the Study of Anglo-German Influences in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” By Professor LAWRENCE M. Price of the University of California. 

10. “Graf Maximilian von Leon, German Mystic of Louisiana.” By Professor 
Kart J. Arnot of Louisiana State University. 

11. “Friedrich Schiller und die Kulturphilosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts.” By 
Professor WOLFGANG LrEPE of Yankton College. 

Business: The chairman was authorized to appoint a committee to correlate 
American-German studies. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Professor Gustave O. Arlt, Univ. of California at Lo: 
Angeles; Secretary, Professor Albert W. Aron, Univ. of Iilinois. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Otto Springer, Univ. of Kansas, Chairman 
(1940); Walter Silz, Swarthmore College (1940-41); Taylor Starck, Harvard Uniy 
(1940-42). 

Bibliography Committee: F. W. J. Heuser, Chairman, H. W. Hewett-Thayer, 
Secretary, A. W. Boesche, Friedrich Bruns, William Kurrelmeyer, L. M. Price, 
Taylor Starck, L. L. Stroebe, Archer Taylor, C. A. Williams. 

Gustave O. ARLT, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
Turrp Division: 9:15 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 565 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Norman E. Exrason, Univ. of 
Florida, Attendance: 50 
Nominating Committee: W. C. Greet (chairman), Miles L. Hanley, Atcheson L. 

Hench. 
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Papers: 1. “Anticipation in the Sequence: Vowel Plus Consonant Group.” 
pierre C. Delattre, Wayne Univ. 

2. “Three New York Vowels.” Allan F. Hubbell, Columbia Univ. 

3. “The Historical Status of Modern American English [r] and [v].”’ Harold 
Whitehall, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, E. E. Ericson, Unio. of North Carolina; Secretary, 
J. M. Carriére, Northwestern Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Miles L. Hanley, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Chairman; Atcheson L. Hench, Univ. of Virginia; Pierre C. Delattre, Wayne Univ. 

Committee on Courses in Phonetics: John S. Kenyon, R. H. Stetson, Miles L. 


Hanley. 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, Acting Secretary 


(Celtic I) Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, ROLAND M. SaitH, Wesleyan 
Univ. Attendance: 22 


Nominating Committee: F. N. Robinson (chairman), John L. Gerig, John C. 
Hodges. 

Papers: 1. “Incremental Repetition and the Origin of the Welsh Englyn.” 
Kenneth Jackson, Harvard Univ. 

2. “Some English Translations of Irish Legend from the Sixteenth to the Early 
Nineteenth Century.’’ Russell K. Alspach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

3. “Old Irish do-coisig.”” Vernam E. Hull, Univ. of Michigan. 

Discussion: (1) by John J. Parry, F. N. Robinson. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Vernam E. Hull, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, John 
J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: F. N. Robinson, Harvard Univ., Chair- 


man; John L. Gerig, Columbia Univ.; Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ. 
VERNAM E. Hutt, Secretary 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, GrorcE B. PaRKs, Queens 
College. Attendance: 175 


Nominating Committee: Louis I. Bredvold (chairman), Grant McColley, William 
R. Parker. 

Papers: The Literature of Religious Controversy. 

1. “Recent Studies of Puritanism.” Roland G. Usher, Washington Univ. 

2. “John Donne in France 1611-1612.” R. E. Bennett, Northwestern Univ. 

3. “Puritan Attacks on the Cult of Platonic Love.” George F. Sensabaugh, 
Stanford Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by Richard F. Jones, Louis B. Wright; (3) by Alfred Harbage. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, R. 
Florence Brinkley, Goucher College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Grant McColley, Armour Inst., Chair- 
man; William R. Parker, Ohio State Univ.; Frederick Hard, Tulane Univ. 

Francis R. JOHNSON, Secretary 
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(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, CHARLES F. HARROLD, Michigan Sta), 
Normal College. Attendance: 15 
Nominating Committee: Howard F. Lowry (chairman), J. W. Beach, Hill Shine 
Papers: Continental Influences Upon Victorian Literature. 

1. “Anglo-Norse Literary Relations in the Nineteenth Century.” Carl Litzep. 
berg, Univ. of Michigan. 
2. “Leopardi and James Thomson B. V.” Emory A. Mooney, Southwestery 

Louisiana Inst. 

3. “The Influence of French Naturalism on the Victorian Novel.” William ¢. 

Frierson, Univ. of Alabama. 

Discussion: None. Business: A program for 1940-1943 was adopted, 
Officers for 1940: Chairman, Charles F. Harrold, Michigan State Normal College; 

Secretary, Carl J. Weber, Colby College. 

Executive Committee: Charles F. Harrold, Chairman, Carl J. Weber, William C. 

DeVane, William D. Templeman, Blanche C. Williams, J. W. Beach, Karl Young. 
Bibliography Committee: William D. Templeman, Chairman, F. E. Faverty, 

Charles F. Harrold, Charles W. Thomas. 

CarL J. WEBER, Secretary 


(French IIT) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, F. 
BALDENSPERGER, Harvard Univ. Attendance: 150 
Nominating Committee: Casimir D. Zdanowicz (chairman), Morris Bishop, Wm. 

L. Schwartz. 

Papers: 1. “Le Sentiment Musical des Derniers Valois.”” R. M. Myers, Univ. of 

Texas. 

2. “L’Etat présent des études sur La Boétie.”’ Harry Kurz, Queens College. 
3. “Charles Sorel (ca. 1602-1674), Theorist and Critic of the Novel.” H. J. 

Skornia, DePauw Univ. 

4. “Corneille and d’Aubignac.” J. A. Hamilton, Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege. 
5. “L’Abbé Vavasseur on the style of Burlesque.” J. C. LaDriére, The Catholic 

Univ. of America. Read by Professor Baldensperger. 

6. “A Defence of the Confident.” Jacques A. Fermaud, Univ. of Minnesota. 
Discussion: (2) and (3) by F. Baldensperger; (4) by H. C. Lancaster. 
Business: (1) The Group voted (51 to 10) to divide into two groups—one for 16th 

Century and the other for the 17th Century (subject to approval of the Program 

Committee) ; (2) Adopted a resolution of the Advisory Committee to send to Secre- 

tary P. W. Long a request for assistance in publishing a bibliography of Racine 

since 1885, prepared by E. E. Williams and sponsored by H. C. Lancaster. 
Officers for 1940: Chairman. René Talamon, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Har- 
court Brown, Brown Univ. 
Advisory Committee: H. C. Lancaster, Chairman, Lawrence M. Riddle, H. H. 

Thornton. 

Committee on French Bibliography of the Sixteenth Century: W. L. Wiley, Chair- 
man, Marcel Francon, S. F. Will. 
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Committee on French Bibliography of the Seventeenth Century: Chas. I. Silin, 


Chairman, Maurice Baudin, H. H. Shapiro. 
C. F. ZEEK, Secretary 


Seance racinienne hors Série Attendance: c. 150 
1. “Le Tragique dans Racine.’’ Louis Cons, Harvard Univ. 
2. “Racine et Vigny.”’ C. Wesley Bird, Fresno State College. 
3, “Racine et Mallarmé.” René Taupin, Hunter College. Read by F. Balden- 
sperger. 
4. “Racine et les surréalistes.”’ Frédéric Hoffet-Urmatt, Alliance francaise. 
5. “Translations and Adaptations of Racine in England and the United States.” 
Forrest B. Bowe, St. Johns Univ. 
6. Musical numbers by Mme. Clara del Marmol, Newcomb College. 
(a) Gluck, Iphigenie en Aulide: Ouverture. 
(b) Rameau, Hippolite et Aricie: Symphonie du frémissement des Flots, Acte 
III. 
(c) Mendelssohn, Marche des Prétres dans Athalie. 


(Italian IT) Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, ANTONIO MARINONI, Univ. 
of Arkansas. Attendance: 63 
Nominating Committee: Emilio Goggio (chairman), Elton Hocking, A. T. Mac- 

Allister. 

Papers: 1. “G. B. Vico and the Idea of Nation.” Elio Gianturco, Berkeley, Calif. 
2. “Leopardi and the Machine Age.” Hilda L. Norman, Univ. of Chicago. 
Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Thomas G. Bergin, New York State College for Teach- 


ers; Secretary, Charles D. Miller, Harvard Univ. 
C. B. Brown, Secretary 


FourtH Drviston: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 385 


(Comparative Literature IV) The Renaissance. Chairman, ARCHER TAYLOR, Univ. 
of California. Attendance: 200 
Nominating Committee: Joseph G. Fucilla (chairman), Hardin Craig, William L. 

Fichter. 

Papers: 1. “The Religious Background of the Renaissance.”’ John G. Kunst- 
mann, Univ. of Chicago. Read by the chairman. 

2. “The Latin Background of the Renaissance.’”’ Don Cameron Allen, Duke 
Univ. 

3. “The Scientific Background of the Renaissance.’ Francis R. Johnson, Stan- 
ford Univ. 

An announcement “Toward the Fourth Centenary of Guiccardini” was made by 
P. H. Harris, The New Florentine Collection of Sources for the Humanities and 
History, Cambridge, Mass. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, A. H. Gilbert, Duke Univ.; Secretary, Otis H. Green, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
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Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Joseph Fucilla, Northwestern Uniy. 
Chairman; Hardin Craig, Stanford Univ.; Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ. 
RutH KEtso, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, May. 
jorie H. Nicorson, Smith College. Attendance: 125 
Nominating Committee: Ricardo Quintana (chairman), Herbert Davis, Alan Mc. 

Killop. 

Papers: The Interrelations of Politics and Literature. 
1. “Swift’s Horses and Mandeville’s Bees.” George H. Wittkowsky, The City 

College. 

2. “George Hickes and the Origin of the Bangorian Controversy.” William B. 

Gardner, Univ. of Texas. 

3. “Political theory and the party writer: some aspects of Addison’s career as 
politician and man of letters.”” Walter Graham, Univ. of Illinois. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Robert K. Root, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, Dougald 

Macmillan, Univ. of North Carolina. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Herbert Davis, Cornell Univ., Chairman; 

Alan McKillop, Rice Inst.; R. H. Griffith, Univ. of Texas. 

James M. OsBorn, Acting Secretary 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, HARRY MoRGAN AyRrEs, Colum- 
bia Univ. Attendance: 90) 
Nominating Committee: Harold B. Allen (chairman), Robert L. Ramsay, Harold 

W. Bentley. 

Papers: 1. ‘‘Place-name Research.”’ William A. Read, Louisiana State Univ. 


(Papers presented in five-minute summaries) 


2. “Reduplication in English.” F. W. Bradley, Univ. of South Carolina. 

3. “Dialect in the Novels of Simms.” Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Duke Univ. 

4. “The Allegedly Dead Suffix -DOM in English.” Harold Wentworth, West 
Virginia Univ. 

5. “Report on Progress of the Dictionary of American Criminal Languages.” 
David W. Maurer, Univ. of Louisville. 

6. “Early 19th Century English Travelers and American Nomenclature.” Joseph 
M. Carriére, Northwestern Univ. 

7. “When Learning Came to Folks in Laurel.”” Marie Campbell, Mt. Berry, Ga. 

8. “Compromise Vowels in American English.” Herbert Penzl, Univ. of Illinois. 

9. “A Survey of Folk Speech in the Great Lakes Area and Ohio River Valley.” 
Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of Michigan. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: (1) A resolution authorizing the committee to continue the study of 
American Place Names as outlined by Professor Harold Bentley in his report; (2) 
A resolution approving the Dictionary of American Criminal Languages, as out- 
lined in the report on the progress of that work by David Maurer. 
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Officers for 1940: Chairman, Allen Walker Read, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, 
Harold Wentworth, West Virginia Univ. 
Special Commitice (For the study of American Place Names): H. M. Ayres, 
Robert Ramsay, W. A. Read, Allen Walker Read, Edward Ehrensperger. 
Davip W. Maurer, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Davin C. Ca- 
BEEN, Univ. of Nebraska. Atiendance: 150 
Nominating Committee: Norman L. Torrey (chairman), Ira O. Wade, Andrew 

R. Morehouse. 

Papers: 1. “Montesquieu and the Historical Determination of the Fundamental 

Law.” Erwin H. Price, Mississippi State College. 

2. “The Problem of Genius in Eighteenth-Century French Literature.’ Herbert 

Dieckmann, Washington Univ. 

3. “Little-known Sources for the Study of the Eighteenth-Century French 

Theater.” Clarence D. Brenner, Univ. of California. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 
Officers for 1940: Chairman, C. D. Brenner, Univ. of California; Secretary, Lester 

G. Krakeur, Queens College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Commitiee: Ira O. Wade, Princeton Univ., Chairman; 

Andrew R. Morehouse, Yale Univ.; David C. Cabeen, Univ. of Nebraska. 

ERwIn H. Price, Secretary 


Immediately after the meeting of French V the Societé Montesquieu was organ- 
ized. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon was devoted to a General Meeting beginning at 2:00 p.m., and 
one division of 7 Discussion Groups (4:00-5:30). Attendance: 1623 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A general meeting of the Association was held in Dixon Hall on the campus of 
The Tulane University, Professor H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER, President of the 
Association, presiding. An Address of Welcome, on behalf of President Rufus Carrol- 
ton Harris, was delivered by Dean FrepEerick Harp, of The Tulane University of 
Louisiana. 

Business Meeting (30 minutes): Attendance: c. 800 

The meeting was called to order by Professor Lancaster. 

1. The reports (printed on pages 1325-40) of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing 
Committee, and Trustees were read and accepted. 

2. The Secretary announced as new members of the Executive Council, elected 
by ballot: 

John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan University Germanic 
Norman Foerster, University of Iowa English 
Urban T. Holmes, Jr., University of North Carolina Romance 

3. The Committee on Nomination of Officers, Professors H. A. Watt, Chairman, 
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W. C. Curry, R. P. Jameson, Hans Kurath, and S. Griswold Morley, then presenteq 
the following nominations for the officers of 1940: 

For President: Professor KARL YOuNG, Yale University. 

For First Vice-President: Professor JoHN A. Watz, Harvard University. 

For Second Vice-President: Professor GILBERT CHINARD, Princeton University, 
This report, read by Professor Jameson, was received with applause. The Secretary 
was by vote instructed to cast a ballot in favor of these nominees and they were 
declared elected. 

4. The Committee on Resolutions, Professors Clarence Gohdes, Chairman. 
George H. Danton, and Bateman Edwards, then reported as follows: 


Resolved: The members of the Modern Language Association of America desire to express 
their appreciation and gratitude to the officers of Tulane University and to the local com- 
mittee for the courtesies extended during the session in New Orleans. 


This resolution was unanimously approved by vote of the Association. 


Following upon the Business Meeting, the Presidential Address (printed on 
pages 1314-24), “Nineteen-Forty,” was read by Professor H. CARRINGTON Lav- 
CASTER, President of the Association. 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
FirtH Division: 4:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 823 


(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, R.-M. S. HEFFNER, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. Attendance: 65 
Nominating Committee: C. E. Parmenter (chairman), R.-M. S. Heffner, F. J. 

Carmody, Hans Kurath, J. L. Barker. 

Papers: 1, “X-Ray Studies of Pharyngeal Articulation.” F. J. Carmody, Univ. of 
California. 

2. ‘Vowel and Consonant Quantity Variation.” N. E. Eliason, Univ. of Florida. 

3. “High Speed Motion Pictures of the Vocal Cords.” J. M. Cowan, Univ. of 
Towa. 

Discussion: (1) by A. M. Espinosa, Miles Hanley, P. Delattre, A. Goulet, K. 
Geiger, J. M. Cowan; (2) by Miles Hanley, R.-M. S. Heffner, J. M. Cowan. 

Business: The project of the Bibliography Committee was transferred to the 
Advisory Committee. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Chas. A. Knudson, Univ. of Michigan. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: C. E. Parmenter, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chairman; R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin; F. J. Carmody, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia; Hans Kurath, Brown Univ.; J. M. Cowan, Univ. of Iowa. 

J. M. Cowan, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Acting Chairman, MACEDWARD 
Leacu, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Attendance: 85 
Nominating Committee: A. C. L. Brown (chairman), John J. Parry, Roger S. 

Loomis. 
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Papers: 1. “‘Was the Matter of Britain a Product of Evolution or of Creation?” 
Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ. 

2. “Some Important Books and Articles of this Year in the Arthurian Field.” 
John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Fred N. Robinson, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, Ur- 
ban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois, Chair- 
man; Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ.; Louis Cons, Harvard Univ. 

Joun W. Sparco, Acting Secretary 


(English V) Shakespeare. Chairman, Mark Ecc ies, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Attendance: 150 

Nominating Committee: James G. McManaway (chairman), Alfred Harbage, 
Edward Hubler. 

Papers: 1. “A New ‘Shakespeare’s Library’.” John W. Spargo, Northwestern Univ. 

2. “The Theme of Damnation in Shakespearean Tragedy.” Kenneth O. Myrick, 
Tufts College. 

3. “Undiscovered Country: the Marvelous in Shakespearean Tragedy.”’ Made- 
leine Doran, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

4. “The Mood of the Problem Plays.” R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Hereward T. Price, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 
Matthew W. Black, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Nominating Commiitee: James G. McManaway, Folger Lib., Chairman; Louis B. 
Wright, Huntington Lib.; Edward Hubler, Princeton Univ. 

Advisory Committee: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Chairman, Hardin Craig, Baldwin 
Maxwell, Alfred Harbage. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE, Secretary 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, W1iLLARD TuHorP, Princeton 
Univ. Attendance: 250 
Nominating Committee: Warner C. Rice (chairman), Bernard DeVoto, Donald 

Davidson, Harlan Hatcher, Harold G. Merriam, John C. Ransom, Bennett Weaver. 
Papers: 1. ‘Thomas Wolfe, the Man in his Work.”” Desmond Powell, Bradford 

College. 

2. ‘What Does Modern Poetry Communicate?” Cleanth Brooks, Jr., Louisiana 

State Univ. 

3. “The Isolation of Modern Poetry.’”’ Delmore Schwartz. 

Discussion: (1) by Horst Frenz. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairmen, Marvin T. Herrick, Univ. of Illinois and Willard 

Thorp, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, Wallace Stegner, Harvard Univ. 

Marvin T. Herrick, Secretary 
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(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Harry W. Prunp, Haverford College. Att.: 9) 

Nominating Committee: John A. Walz (chairman), Albert W. Aron, Carl F, 
Schreiber. 

Papers: 1. “Goethe’s Lila as a Fragment of the Great Confession.” Thomas K. 
Brown, Jr., Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

2. “Goethe’s Attitude toward Biblical Theology.” Heinrich Meyer, The Rice 
Inst. 

3. “Soziale Polaritat in Goethes Klassik.”’ Ernst Jockers, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Discussion: (1) by Ernst Feise, Norbert Furst, Bayard Q. Morgan. 

Business: (1) The project of a Goethe Year Book for 1940 was postponed; (2) 
Reprints of the Goethe Bibliography 1938 from the Monatshefte were distributed. 
Professor Roeseler has agreed to publish the bibliography annually; (3) Professor 
Price reported on this year’s bibliography and on work in progress; (4) Professor 
Aron of the Advisory Committee proposed to change the present title of German 
III to The Age of Goethe. Motion was passed. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, E. W. Jockers, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Erich Funke, Univ. of Iowa. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Albert W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois, Chair- 
man; Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Univ.; Heinrich Meyer, Rice Inst. 

Bibliography Committee: Ernst Feise, Chairman, Philip M. Palmer, Myra R. 
Jessen, Martha Ada Klett. 

Research Committee: Adolf Busse, Chairman, F. H. Reinsch, John A. Walz. 

Eric SEEMANN, Secretary 


(Italian I) Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Gorpon R. SILBER, 
Union College. Attendance: 45 
Nominating Committee: H. H. Thornton (chairman), Rudolph Altrocchi, Vincent 

Luciani. 

Papers: 1. “Dante and Heresy: A Restatement of the Problem with Some Cau- 
tions.”” Theodore Silverstein, Univ. of Kansas City. 

2. “The Duel in Sixteenth-Century Italian Drama.” A. H. Gilbert, Duke Univ. 

3. “Ancestors of Tarzan, European, Arabic, Folkloristic.”” Rudolph Altrocchi, 

Univ. of California. 

Discussion: by Elio Gianturco, Rudolph Altrocchi, C. P. Merlino, Angelo Lipari, 

L. A. Passarelli, O. H. Moore. 

Business: A proposal to subdivide the Group into Medieval and Renaissance 

Groups was referred to the Advisory Committee. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, C. P. Merlino, Boston Univ.; Secretary, C. S. Single- 
ton, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Advisory Committee: John Van Horne, Chairman, J. E. Shaw, H. D. Austin, 

Kenneth McKenzie, Angelo Lipari. 

C. A. Swanson, Secretary 


(Spanish IIT) Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, Ropert H. WiLiiams, Brown 
Univ. Altendance: 138 
Nom. Committee: N. B. Adams (chairman), E. H. Hespelt, H. C. Berkowitz. 
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Papers: 1. “El sentido de la generacién llamada de 1898.” Américo Castro, Univ. 
of Texas. 

2. “Unamuno, Critic of Spanish American Literature.” John Englekirk, The 
Tulane Univ. 

3, “Pio Baroja Looks at the Foreigner.” John T. Reid, Duke Univ. 

Discussion: (1) led by Otis H. Green and Wm. H. Shoemaker. 

Business: Resolutions were adopted deploring the loss of Frederick Courtney 
Tarr and J. P. W. Crawford, deceased. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Robert H. Williams, Brown Univ. ; Secretary, William 
H. Shoemaker, Univ. of Kansas. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Commitiee: H. Chonon Berkowitz, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman (1940); N. B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina (1940); E. H. Hespelt, 
New York Univ. (1941); C. C. Glascock, Univ. of Texas (1942). 

J. R. SPELL, Secretary 


FRIDAY EVENING 


A subscription dinner was held (7 :30—-10:30) in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Roosevelt. Attendance: 380. The Local Committee presented the following program 
of entertainment, with Professor Lancaster presiding as toastmaster: 

Original Cajun Stories Miss Louise Remanjon 
Negro Songs Gayle Jubilee Singers 
General Singing Mr. Harry Haas, Jr., Leader 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The morning of Saturday was devoted to one Department Section meeting (9 :30- 
12:30) and two divisions of 5 and 5 Discussion Groups (9:15-10:45 and 11:00- 
12:30). Attendance: 1157 


ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor AARON SCHAFFER of the Univ. of Texas. Attendance: 240 

Nominating Committee: Horatio Smith, S. E. Leavitt. 

Papers: 12. “How Lope de Vega Chose Names for the Characters in his Come- 
dias.” By Professor S. Griswotp Mortey of the Univ. of California. 

13. “Dante and the Modern World.”’ By Professor Cam1tto P. MERLINO of 
Boston University. 

14. “Early Histories of the Conquest of Mexico as Literature.” By Professor 
JoHN VAN Horne of the Univ. of Illinois. 

15. “The Poet Laureate Looks at Royal Philandering.” By Professor CHarLes I. 
Stun of The Tulane Univ. 

16. “ ‘Dante’ and/or Dante in the Divine Comedy.” By CHARLES S. SINGLETON 
of The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

17. “A Plea for a Closer Correlation of English and Romance Literary Studies.” 
By Professor EUGENE-JEAN OBERLE of The Rice Institute. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Professor Ernest G. Atkin, Univ. of Florida; Secre- 
lary, Dr. L. F. Solano, Harvard Univ. 
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Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: S. E. Leavitt, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Chairman; Horatio Smith, Columbia Univ.; Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern 
Univ. 

ALBERT R. LopEs, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
SrxtH Division: 9:15 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 462 


(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, JosepH M. Carriere, North. 
western Univ. Attendance: 75 
Nominating Committee: Winfield H. Rogers (chairman), Justin O’Brien, Anna 

Jacobson, J. W. Beach, A. W. Secord. 

Papers: 1. “The Literary Reputation of Turgenev in England and America, 
1867-1906.”” Richard M. Kain, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

2. “Jules Lemaitre and John Erksine: an Influence.” Napoléon J. Tremblay, 
Univ. of Arizona. 

3. “English Artistic Prose and Its Debt to French Writers.’’ Fernand Balden- 
sperger, Harvard Univ. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan Univ.; Secretary, Justin M. 
O’Brien, Columbia Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Winfield H. Rogers, Western Reserve 
Univ., Chairman (1940); Anna Jacobson, Hunter College; J. W. Beach, Univ. of 
Minnesota; A. W. Secord, Univ. of Illinois; J. M. Carriére, Northwestern Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Ernest Bernbaum, Chairman, Clarence A. Manning, 
Eugéne Joliat, Edwin H. Zeydel, Thomas G. Bergin, Jefferson R. Spell, Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco, Joseph E. Baker. 

FreD B. MILLETT, Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, Jay B. HUBBELL, Duke Univ. Attendance: 145 

Nominating Committee: Floyd Stovall (chairman), Norman Foerster, Oral S. 
Coad. 

(First Meeting) Papers: Herman Melville. 

1. “Melville’s Biographers, 1852-1921.” Robert S. Forsythe, The Newberry 
Library. 

2. “The Genesis of Billy Budd.”’ Charles R. Anderson, Duke Univ. 

3. ‘“Melville’s Struggle with the Angel.”” Leon Howard, Northwestern Univ. 
(Second Meeting) Problems and Methods in Literary History. Attendance: 135 

1. “Toward a Reinterpretation of the Gilded Age.” Walter F. Taylor, Missis- 
sippi College. 

2. “The Progress of American Literature Scholarship.’’ Gregory Paine, Univ. of 
North Carolina. 

3. “A Co-operative Literary History of America.’”’ Robert E. Spiller, Swarthmore 
College. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: (1) A vote of thanks to Oscar Cargill and the proper federal authorities 
for the Magazine Index; (2) The Bibliography of Printed Materials at the Univ. of 
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Pennsylvania was approved and the hope expressed that it may be continued; (3) 
The report of the Committee on a Cooperative History was accepted and the 
Committee continued, with power to sign a contract and arrange the mechanical 
details of publication and to provide machinery for selecting a permanent editorial 
board, which shall determine the approach and methods to be employed. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Napier Wilt, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Tremaine 
McDowell, Univ. of Minnesota. 

Nominating Committee: Randall Stewart, Brown Univ., Chairman; Thomas Pol- 
lock, N. J. State Teachers College; Theodore Hornberger, Univ. of Texas. 

Advisory Council: Ernest E. Leisy, Harry H. Clark (1940), Harry R. Warfel, 
Floyd Stovall (1941), George L. Whicher, Louise Pound (1942). 

Bibliographer: Gregory Paine, aided by Raymond Adams as Assistant, and a 
committee of nineteen. 

Committee on Resources for Research: Thomas O. Mabbott, Chairman, Willard 
Thorp, Norman Pearson, Delancey Ferguson, Louis Pound, Napier Wilt, Randall 
Stewart, Harry H. Clark, Milton Ellis. 

Committee on a Bibliography of Printed Materials for the Study of American 
Literature: Sculley Bradley, Chairman, Edward H. O’Neill, A. H. Quinn, Oscar 
Cargill, R. E. Spiller. 

Committee on a Cooperative Literary History: Robert E. Spiller, Chairman, 
Sculley Bradley, Stanley T. Williams, Ralph L. Rusk, Henry S. Canby. 

TREMAINE McDowELL, Secretary 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, Joun O. Beaty, Southern Methodist Univ. 
Attendance: 55 

Nominating Committee: W. F. Bryan (chairman), Stanley Rypins, Francis P. 
Magoun, Jr. 

Papers: 1. “On Beowulf, 2041-2042.” Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

2. “Some Old English Etymologies.’”’ C. M. Lotspeich, Univ. of Cincinnati. 

3. “The Context for Some Latin Words in the Harleian Glossary and the Mean- 
ing of Their Old English Glosses.’’ Herbert Meritt, Stanford Univ. 

4. “Eand & in Farman’s Portion of the Rushworth Glosses.’’ Sherman M. Kuhn, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: Report on a Survey of Publications Proposed in Progress, or Published 
in 1939 in the Field of Old English by Rudolph Willard. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard Univ.; Secretary, 
Merrel D. Clubb, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Stanley Rypins, Brooklyn College, 
Chairman; R. J. Menner, Yale Univ.; John O. Beaty, Southern Methodist Univ. 

Bibliography Commitiee: Rudolph Willard, Chairman, John C. Pope, A. C. Baugh. 

Research Committee and Committee on an Old English Dictionary: Thomas A. 
Knott, Chairman, Henning Larsen, E. C. Ehrensperger. 

MERREL D. CLusB, Secretary 


(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, LEICESTER BRADNER, Brown Univ. 
Attendance: 137 
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Nominating Committee: C. B. Millican (chairman), V. B. Heltzel, Emma \. 
Denkinger. 

Papers: 1. “The Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries: a Re-examination.”’ Marc 
Friedlaender, Univ. of North Carolina. 

2. “Notes on the Renaissance Bibliography and the Needs of English Renais. 
sance Scholarship.” William Wells, Univ. of North Carolina. 

Discussion: (1) led by Rosemond Tuve, Josephine Bennett, Constance Sypherd: 
(2) led by L. B. Wright, R. A. Law, Emma Denkinger, M. Y. Hughes, F. B. Wi). 
liams, Madeleine Doran, R. C. Bald, George Kaufman. 

Business: Report of progress on the project for a Dictionary of Elizabethan 
Authors by Mark Eccles. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Don Cameron Allen, Duke Univ.; Secretary, Mark 
Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin. [The Secretary subsequently declined.] 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: V. B. Heltzel, Northwestern Univ., Chair- 
man; Emma M. Denkinger, Wellesley College; Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ. 
Don CAMERON ALLEN, Secretary 


(German II) German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, ALBERT W. 


Aron, Univ. of Illinois. Attendance: 50 
Nominating Committee: Taylor Starck (chairman), Robert T. Clark, Jr., Gilbert 
J. Jordan. 


Papers: 1. “MHG &f den plan treten and NGH auftreten.” Gilbert J. Jordan, 
Southern Methodist Univ. 

2. “Notes on Abstractions as Forms of Address in the Fifteenth Century.” 
George J. Metcalf, Washington Univ. 

3. “A Revaluation of Velten’s Life Work.” A. E. Zucker, Univ. of Maryland. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: The Group authorized the Bibliography Committee to cooperate with 
the Bibliography Committee of the Germanic Section. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, 
A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univ. 

Advisory and Research Committee: R. H. Fife, Chairman, P. M. Palmer, Otto 
Springer, J. A. Walz, George J. Metcalf. 

Bibliography Committee: Richard Jente, Chairman, G. O. Arlt, William Kurrel- 
meyer, H. W. Nordmeyer, C. A. Williams. 
RICHARD JENTE, Secretary 


SEVENTH Division: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 455 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, ALBERT SCHINZ, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. Attendance: 100 
Nominating Committee: A. J. R. Fairchild (chairman), Henri F. Bauer, Erwin 

Escher. 

Papers: 1. “The Romanticism of Victor Hugo.”” Marc Denkinger, Univ. of Michi- 
gan. 

2. “Victor Hugo romantique en Angleterre.” Marcel Moraud, The Rice Inst. 
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3. “Victor Hugo as a Romanticist in Germany.” Edwin H. Zeydel, Univ. of 
Cincinnati. 

4. “Victor Hugo as a Romanticist in Spain.’’ Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. of 
North Carolina. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Albert Schinz, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Edward R. Ainsworth, Univ. of Missouri. 

Advisory Committee: E. H. Zeydel, Chairman, J. C. Blankenagel, Clarence 
Thorpe. 

Committee on Bibliography: Walter Graham, Chairman, André Lévéque, Robert 
T. Ittner, E. Neale-Silva, E. H. Zeydel, D. Vittorini, F. Giovanelli, W. G. Johnson. 

JOSEPHINE DE Boer, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature. Chairman, Reep Suirn, Univ. of 
South Carolina. Aitendance: 110 
Nominating Committee: G. H. Gerould (chairman), Richard Jente J. W. Spargo. 
Papers: The Folklore of Louisiana. 

1. “The Backgrounds of Louisiana Folklore.’”’ André Lafargue. 

2. “Types of French Folk Songs of Louisiana” (with phonograph recordings). 
Irene T. Whitfield, Lafayette High School. 

3. “Typical Dance Songs and Tunes of Louisiana Cajuns’ (phonograph record- 
ings). William A. Owens. 

Discussion: (1) by J. M. McBryde and H. A. Major. 

Business: (1) Report of the Committee on Proverbs by Bartlett J. Whiting; (2) 
The chairman named André Lafargue of New Orleans, John McBryde of Tulane 
University and Professor H. A. Major of Louisiana State University a committee of 
three to organize a Folklore Society in Louisiana. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Stith Thompson, Univ. of Indiana; Secretary, Bart- 
lett J. Whiting, Harvard Univ. 

Nominating Committee: G. H. Gerould, Princeton Univ., Chairman; Richard 
Jente, Univ. of North Carolina; J. W. Spargo, Northwestern Univ. 

Committee on Folksong: Reed Smith, Chairman, Martha W. Beckwith, Arthur K. 
Davis, Jr., George Herzog, John A. Lomax, Archer Taylor. 

Committee on Proverbs: Bartlett J. Whiting, Chairman, Morris P. Tilley, Francis 
W. Bradley, Archer Taylor, Richard Jente. 

Committee on the Federal Writers’ Project Folklorist Material: Arthur K. Davis, 
Jr., Chairman, Bartlett J. Whiting, Walter Blair. 

B. J. Wuittne, Secretary 


(English IIT) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, ALBERT C. 
Bavucu, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Attendance: 60 
Nominating Committee: George K. Anderson (chairman), Stuart Robertson, 

Willis Wager. 

Papers: 1. “The Excidium Troia and the Seege of Troye.” E. Bagby Atwood, 

Univ. of Texas. 

2. “The Date of the B-text of Piers Plowman.” B. F. Huppé, New York Univ. 
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3. “The Manuscript Index of Middle English Verse.” Rossell H. Robbins, Ve, 
York Univ. 

4. “The Seven Deadly Sins in Medieval Culture.” Morton Bloomfield, Uniy, o/ 
Akron. , 

Discussion: None. 

Business: A resolution of congratulation to Professor Carleton Brown on his 
Fifteenth Century Lyrics and to Professor Wells on his volume of Fifteenth Century 
Bibliography; and a resolution expressing enthusiastic support for Professor Brown 
in the publication of the revision of his Register of Middle English Verse. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Dorothy Bethurum, Lawrence College; Secretary, 
Margaret Schlauch, New York Univ. 

Nominating Commitice: Paull F. Baum, Duke Univ., Chairman; John W. Spargo, 
Northwestern Univ.; Henry L. Savage, Princeton Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: S. B. Meech, Chairman, Carleton Brown, John E. Wells. 

Committee on Editing ME Texts: John E. Wells, Chairman, Carleton Brown, Sir 
William Craigie, Sanford B. Meech. 

Dorotuy BEeTHuURUM, Secretary 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, W. F. TwappDELL, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Attendance: 50) 

Nominating Committee: Alfred Senn (chairman), H. W. Nordmeyer, A. W. Aron. 

Papers: 1. “Die deutsche Lexikographie bis zum Grimmschen Wérterbuch.” 
Arno Schirokauer, Southwestern College. 

2. ‘Typical Traits of the German Language.’”’ Arnold Reichenberger, Neu 
School for Social Research. 

3. “German and West Germanic.” Otto Springer, Univ. of Kansas. 

4. “Reichels Bodmerias. Ein Beitrag zur zeitgenéssischen Kritik der Klop- 
stockschen Dichtersprache.”’ Adolf Weinberger, Ohio State Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by F. H. Mautner, Arnold Reichenberger; (2) by F. H. Mautner, 
Francine Bradley. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Hans Sperber, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, Otto 
Springer, Univ. of Kansas. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman; H. W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan; A. W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois. 

Research Committee: Edward H. Sehrt, Chairman, E. C. Roedder, J. A. Walz, 
Carl Selmer, Otto Springer. 

Committee on American German Dialects: E. C. Roedder, Chairman, Leonard 
Bloomfield, F. W. Bradley, Hans Kurath. 

HANS SPERBER, Secretary 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
The afternoon of Saturday was devoted to one Departmental Section meeting 
(2:30-5:30) and one division of 5 Discussion Groups (2:00-3:00). Att.: 477 
ENGLISH SECTION II 
English, including American Literature, after 1650 
Chairman, Professor RoBert E. SPrtter of Swarthmore College. Attendance: 150 
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Nominating Committee: R. S. Crane (chairman), T. M. Raysor, Randall Stewart. 

Papers: 18. ‘The Alien Gothic Romance.” By Professor ALEXANDER CowlE of 
Wesleyan University. 

19. “Thackeray’s Unpublished Letters.’ By Professor Joun W. Donpps of 
Stanford University. 

20. ‘“‘Wordsworth’s Conception of the Imagination.”’ By Professor RaymMonp D. 
Havens of The Johns Hopkins University. 

21. “Charles Morton’s Compendium Physice: a Guide to the Background of the 
Enlightenment in America.” By Professor THEODORE HORNBERGER of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

22. “The Spelling Bee: a Cultural Factor on the American Frontier.’ By ALLEN 
WALKER Reap, Fellow, Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

23. “The Intellectual Interests of Colonial Virginia, 1607-1744.” By Dr. Louts 
B. Wricut of The Henry E. Huntington Library. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Professor Howard F. Lowry, New York Univ.; 
Secretary, Professor Clarence Gohdes, Duke Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: T. M. Raysor, Univ. of Nebraska, Chair- 
man; Randall Stewart, Brown Univ.; Ricardo Quintana, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

RICARDO QUINTANA, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
E1cutH Division: 2:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 327 


(Comparative Literature VI) Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, HENRY 
A. Pocumann, Univ. of Wisconsin. Attendance: 110 
Nominating Commitiee: O. L. Bockstahler (chairman), A. B. Faust, Floyd 

Stovall. 

Papers: 1. “Charles Brockden Brown’s German Sources.’”’ Harry R. Warfel, 
Univ. of Maryland. 

2. “William Bentley and Christoph Daniel Ebeling: The Establishment of In- 
tellectual and Literary Interchange between Germany and the United States.” 
Harold S. Jantz, Clark Univ. 

3. “Washington Irving’s Friend and Collaborator, Barham John Livius, Es- 
quire.”” Walter A. Reichart, Univ. of Michigan. 

4. “Morals and Politics in Louisiana According to Charles Sealsfield.’”’ Karl J. 
Arndt, Louisiana State Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, G. Harrison Orians, Univ. of Toledo; Secretary, 
H. W. Victor Lange, Cornell Univ. 

Committee on Bibliography: Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, L. M. Price, B. Q. 
Morgan, Harry R. Warfel, Walter A. Reichart, W. L. Werner. 

Program Committee: John C. Blankenagel, E. Sculley Bradley, Louis I. Bredvold, 
Harold G. Carlson, W. P. Dallmann, E. Heyse Dummer, Archer Taylor, the officers 
for 1939 and 1940. 

G. HARRISON ORIANS, Secretary 
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(English IIT) Chaucer. Chairman, GERMAINE DEMPSTER, Chicago. Att.: 99 

Nominating Committee: Walter C. Curry (chairman), Karl Young, Haldeen 
Braddy. 

Papers: 1. “Criseyde, Source of Ingenuity.” George P. Faust, Knox Coilege. 

2. “Chaucer and the ‘Breton Lays’ of the Auchinleck Manuscript.”’ Laura H. 
Loomis, Wellesley College. 

Discussion of some elements in the work of John M. Manly on the Canterbyr, 
Tales by Robert K. Root and Karl Young. 

Business: Report of the Com. on Research and Bibliography by Robert A. Pratt, 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, Beatrice Daw Brown, Hunter College; Secretary, J. 
Burke Severs, Lehigh Univ. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Walter C. Curry, Vanderbilt Uniy., 
Chairman; Karl Young, Yale Univ.; Haldeen Braddy, Texas Christian Univ. 

Committee on Research and Bibliography: Robert A. Pratt, Chairman, J. Burke 
Severs, Roland M. Smith. 
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Woopsvrn O. Ross, Secretary 





(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, Francis WoLtE, Univ. of Colorado. 
Attendance: 45 

Nominating Committee: Dougald Macmillan (chairman), Matthew W. Black, W. 
S. Clark. 

Papers: 1. “Censorship and the Divine Right of Kings.” Louis Teeter, The 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 

2. “Dryden and the King’s Playhouse.” James M. Osborn, Yale Univ. 

3. “Walpole’s Censor Says ‘No’.” Clement M. Eyler, Milligan College. 

4. “Bulwer and Theatrical Censorship.” Charles H. Shattuck, Univ. of Illinois. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, E. B. Watson, Darimouth College; Secretary, H. N. 
Hillebrand, Univ. of Illinois. 
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H. N. HILtLceBRanp, Secretary 


(French I) Linguistics and Medieval Literature. Chairman, HENRY GRATTAN 
Doyte, George Washington Univ. Attendenace: 47 
Nominating Committee: Grace Frank (chairman), Albert D. Menut, Charles A. 

Knudson. 

Papers: 1. “L’Epopée francaise et les Peintures d’un Palais sicilien du Moyen- 

Age.” Ezio Levi D’Ancona, Univ. of Naples. 

2. “An Axiom of Manuscript Tradition and a Canon of Textual Criticism.” V. 

Frederick Koenig, Univ. of Arizona. 

3. “The Demand for Scientific Literature in French Translation, 1200-1450.” 

Francis Carmody, Univ. of California. 

4, “French —ier from Latin —ariu.” Mario A. Pei, Columbia Univ. 
5. “Notes on Gautier de Tournai’s Gilles de Chin.”? Edwin B. Place, Northwestern 

Univ. 

Discussion of a projected Old French dictionary by Raphael Levy. 
Business: None. 
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Officers for 1940: Chairman, E. B. Ham, Yale Univ.; Secretary, V. Frederic 
Koenig, Univ. of Arizona. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Charles A. Knudson, Univ. of Michigan, 
Chairman (1941); Grace Frank, Bryn Mawr College (1940); Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
Univ. of North Carolina (1942). 

From RoBERT W. LINKER 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, LEE M. 
HoLLanDER, Univ. of Texas. Attendance: 35 
Nominating Committee: John Spargo (chairman), Joseph Alexis, Caroline Brady. 
Papers: 1. “The Hamas at Br4valla.” Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
2. “How Much of a Bear’s Son was Bjarki?” James R. Caldwell, Univ. of Cali- 

fornia. 

3. “Asbjérnsen’s Huldreeventyr, a Bibliographic Study.” Henning Larsen, Univ. 
of Illinois. 

4. “Strindberg’s Fadren as an Expressionistic Play.”’ Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrém, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1940: Chairman, F. Stanton Cawley, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, Hen- 
ning Larsen, Univ. of Illinois. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: A. LeRoy Andrews, Cornell Univ., 
Chairman; Alrik Gustafson, Univ. of Minnesota; Einar Haugen, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin. 

F. STANTON CAWLEY, Secretary 


The Local Committee reported to the Treasurer of the Association expenditure 
of $1,237.15 and receipts of $1,245.50, leaving a surplus of $8.35. 
Percy W. Lone, Chairman of the Program Committee 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
I 


Tue Council met at 10:00 a.m., December 28, 1939, in Room I of the Hotel Roose. 
velt, New Orleans, La. There were present the President and first Vice-President, 
the Executive Officers, the Managing Trustee, and Professors Campbell, Coffman, 
DeVane, Havens, Osgood, Schlauch, and Van Horne. During the meeting Pro. 
fessor George Sherburn spoke for the 1940 Local Committee. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. The Treasurer’s Budget for 1940 was accepted, with provision that the item 
for expenses for committees be increased if necessary. 

2. The meeting for 1940 was amended to acceptance of a joint invitation from 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College; and the Council appointed Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, December 26, 27, and 28 as the dates on which it is to be 
held. 

3. Consideration of the Roll of Honorary Members was postponed until the 
spring meeting of the Council. 

4. A report of the Council’s subcommittee on the Middle English Dictionary was 
accepted. Accordingly the subcommittee was discharged, with thanks of the 
Council, and a new Advisory Board was appointed, to consist of W. A. Neilson, A. 
C. Baugh, J. R. Hulbert, Kemp Malone, F. P. Magoun, Jr., W. von Wartburg, 
and the Secretary of the Association. To this new Advisory Board the 1939 report 
of the Middle English Dictionary was referred for report. 

5. The report of the English Institute was accepted and the Council expressed its 
continued interest in the success of the Institute. 

6. There were referred for report: 

a To our delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies proposals 
regarding (1) a committee to visit the Library of Congress, (2) Inter-American 
Exchange Fellowships and Professorships. 

b To the Treasurer a request from the Muhlenberg Library for gifts of books. 

c To the Secretary a proposal by James Geddes, Jr., regarding a possible Life 
and Letters of Grandgent. 


II 


The Council met at 1:00 p.m. in Room I of the Hotel Roosevelt. There were 
present the same persons except the Treasurer and the Managing Trustee. 


The following actions were taken: 
1. As the Advisory Committee for 1940 there were reélected Professors Fife, 


Osgood, and Smith. 
2. The Council selected for its spring meeting New York, N. Y., on April 20-21 


(to begin in the afternoon). 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


THE Program Committee met at 3:30 p.m. on Saturday, December 30, 1939, in 
Room I of the Hotel Roosevelt, the Chairman presiding. Professors Hubbell and 
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McCutcheon were present, as well as Professor George Sherburn, representing the 
1940 Local Committee. Representatives of 10 Groups attended, but since the Com- 
mittee had no quorum, no actions could be taken. 

Percy W. Lone, Chairman 


Postscript—By mail ballot the Program Committee took the following actions: 
1. General Topics VI was accorded a third year of provisional status. 
2. General Topics VIII (Bibliographical Evidence) was granted provisional status 
for two years. 
3. French III was granted, for 1940, an additional meeting, to be devoted to 
literature of the sixteenth century. 
P.W.L. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1929, 
December 29, 1923, 1925, 1927, December 30, 1929, and December 29, 1937.} 


I. NAME 
The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE AssocraTioyx 
OF AMERICA. 
II. PURPOSE 
The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
tinued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of one hundred dollars or by the payment of thirty- 
four dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting, 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
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from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the 


Association. 


VI. MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 


BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted Dec. 30, 1929. Amended Dec. 30, 1933, Dec. 28, 1934, Dec. 30, 
1936, and Dec. 29, 1937.] 


I. Duties oF OFFICERS 


All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the Vice- 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
editor of the quarterly Publications and except as specified by the Executive Council 
of all books, pamphlets, or prints which may be issued by the Association, and shall 
serve as an advisory member of all other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by the As- 
sociation, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand 
dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and authorized in 
the annual budget. 

II. THe EXEcutTIve CounciL 


Each year three me .nbers of the Council shall be elected according to the follow- 
ing procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names shall be 
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announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of the As. 
sociation may then propose three additional names and forward them to the Secre- 
tary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached 
to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, 
together with the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by 
members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for 
any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members being per- 
mitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine names on the 
ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected to 
the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the 
Council shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, 
Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass 
automatically to the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election 
would not result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the three 
departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected 
according to the provisions above specified. 


III. TRUSTEES OF INVESTED FuNpDs 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life membership or as 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
graph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall otherwise 
cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Permanent 
Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income received 
from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 
the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive 
Council. 

IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Program 
Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 
Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall 
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consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each 
year, except that the Editorial Committee may be enlarged as occasion requires. 
The following three departments shall always be represented on each committee: 
English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of the 
Association in coéperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It 
shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
coérdinate or modify the program of the various sections and discussion groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be pub- 
lished in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscriptions 
and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. Discussion Groups (added 1933) 


The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Program 
Committee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number of the 
existing groups. 

Each group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the group meetings shall be transmitted to the 
officers of the groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 


VI. ResEarcu Activities (added 1933) 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research 
Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non- 
voting member. The voting members of this committee shall serve for terms of three 
years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic lan- 
guages shall always be represented on this committee, and its membership shall 
always include at least one representative of linguistics and at least one representa- 
tive of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities of the Associ- 
ation and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that may 
be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of 
the Association, and shall report such projects with its recommendations to the 
Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publication. It shall 
make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act 
upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 

This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of the Stand- 
ing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 
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VII. Bupcet (amended 1937) 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. For 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be determined 
by the Executive Council. 

VIII. Avupir 


Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee to 
audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the 
Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examination 
by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be transmitted to 
the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Association. 


IX. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 
a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same meet- 
ing. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST, 1939 


First Session 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 10 A.M. 


1. “Ancestors of Tarzan.”’ Rudolph Altrocchi, Univ. of California. (Twenty 
minutes) 

2. “The Beginning of Modern Literature.” Harvey Eagleson, Calif. Institute of 
Technology. (Fifteen minutes) 

3. “The Interlude Chapters in Grapes of Wrath.’”’ Claude E. Jones, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. (Fifteen minutes) 

4. “Manes Exite Paterni.” H. J. Rose, Univ. of California. (Fifteen minutes) 

5. “The Failure of Traditional Realism in War Literature.” Brents Stirling, 
Univ. of Washington. (Fifteen minutes) 


. Second Session 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 2 P.M. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
MENDAL G. FRAMPTON, Chairman 


6. “The Attack upon Congreve’s Comedies, 1750—1800.’”’ Emmet L. Avery, 
State College of Washington. (Twenty minutes) 

7. “Jacques and the Six Ages of Man.” Murray W. Bundy, State College of 
Washington. (Fifteen minutes) 

8. “The Genesis of The Prelude.’’ Francis Christensen, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. (Twenty minutes) 

9. “Some Unpublished Juvenile Poems of Elisabeth Barrett Browning.” Ben- 
jamin S. Harrison, Univ. of Redlands. (Fifteen minutes) 

10. “Mr. Bryant and Mr. Pepys.” William Huse, Calif. Institute of Technology. 
(Fifteen minutes) 

11. “A Reply to Euphues His Censure to Philautus.”’ Helen Kahin, Univ. of 
Washington. (Ten minutes) 

12. “The Amazons in Elizabethan Literature.”’ Celeste Turner Wright, Univ. of 
California, Branch of the College of Agriculture. (Fifteen minutes) 


To be read by title: 


13. “Donne among the Philistines.” Roland B. Botting, State College of Washing- 
ton. 

14. “The Local Scene and the Wakefield Master.”” Mendal G. Frampton, 
Pomona College. 

15. “The Aesthetic Basis of Lamb’s On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century.” 
Frank L. Johnson, San Diego State College. 

16. ‘Nicholas Skeres, Elizabethan Gentleman Swindler.” Julia Norton Mc- 
Corkle, Univ. of Southern California. 

17. “Some Relationships between the Aesthetic Theories of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Theories of Literary Criticism Current during the Eighteenth Century.’’ Max 
S. Maynard, Univ. of Southern Calif. 
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AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 
Sopuus K. WINTHER, Chairman 


18. ““Mrs. Stowe’s Uncollected Writings.” John R. Adams, San Diego State Col- 
lege. (Fifteen minutes) 

19. “Muckraking in the Gilded Age.” Edward E. Cassady, San Francisco 
State College. (Fifteen minutes) 

20. “More than a Coincidence.”” Harold Eby, Univ. of Washington. (Fifteen 
minutes) 

21. “Unity of Structure in Emerson’s Prose.” George Shelton Hubbell, Univ, 
of California at Los Angeles. (Fifteen minutes) 

22. “Some Features of the Style of Frank Norris.”” Ernest Marchand, Stanford 
Univ. (Fifteen minutes). 

23. ‘‘Humanism versus Romanticism.’”’ Davis Lee Mounts, Harbor City, Calif. 
(Fifteen minutes) 

24. “‘New Word Combinations in the Contemporary American Novel.” Sophus 
Keith Winther, Univ. of Washington. (Ten minutes) 


To be read by title: 


25. “Emerson in San Francisco.”’ William Hawley Davis, Stanford Univ. 

26. “The Relation of Timothy Dwight’s The Conquest of Canaan to Milton's 
Paradise Lost.” J. Chesley Mathews, Univ. of Texas. 

27. “Emerson Bennett’s The Prairie Flower: a Note on the Technige of Popular 
Fiction.” Randall V. Mills, Univ. of Oregon. 

28. “Lowell and Science.” William White, Radio Institute of California. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 
ARNOLD H. Rowsortuam, Chairman 


29. “‘The Sieur de Montagne and Cicero.” W. H. Alexander, Univ. of California. 
(Twenty minutes) 

30. “On the Odeum of Pericles and the Periclean Reconstruction of the Theater.” 
James T. Allen, Univ. of California. (Fifteen minutes) 

31. “Recent Research on Thirteenth-Century Ethics as Represented in German 
Epics and in Minnesong.” Arnold Bergstraesser, Scripps College. (Fifteen minutes) 

32. “The Evaluation of Life in the Late Works of Arthur Schnitzler.”” Bernhard 
Blume, Mills College. (Fifteen minutes) 

33. “The Role of the Soldier in the Human Comedy.” Christina A. Crane, Univ. 
of Oregon. (Fifteen minutes) 

34. ‘‘Swiss Democracy as an Accepted Way of Life to Gottfried Keller.”” Harold 
von Hofe, Univ. of Southern California. (Fifteen minutes) 

35. “Folk Motives in Soviet Poetry.”” Alexander S. Kaun, Univ. of California 
(Twenty minutes) 


To be read by title: 


36. “The ‘Indulgent’ Dionysius.” Arthur Patch McKinlay, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles. 
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37. “Madame de Genlis and Rousseau.” Arnold H. Rowbotham, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia. 
LINGUISTIC SECTION 


C. DouGLas CHRETIEN, Chairman 


38. “Oriental Influences in French Vocabulary.” Marie-Louise Dufrenoy, Univ. 
of California. (Fifteen minutes) 

39. “Mode.” Raymond D. Harriman, Stanford University. (Twenty minutes) 

40. “‘The Use of the Pronouns of Address in Goethe’s Faust.”’ George L. Lussky, 
Univ. of Oregon, (Fifteen minutes) 

41. “A Footnote to Prokosch’s Comparative Germanic Grammar, Sec. 62-63.” 
Donald A. McKenzie, Stanford Univ. (Seven minutes) 

42. “A Study of Rilke’s Metrics.” B. Q. Morgan, Stanford Univ. (Fifteen 
minutes) 

43. “Spanish Influence upon English in California during the Eighteen-Fifties: 
Two Contemporary Word-Lists.” G. R. Stewart, Univ. of California. (Fifteen 
minutes) 

44, “Structural Meaning.” Mrs. Dorothea Clinton Woodworth, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia. (Fifteen minutes) 


Dinner and Smoker 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER, 24 AT 6:30 P.m., MAYFAIR HOTEL 


45. President’s Address: ‘‘The Spirit of Charles Lamb: Some Observations on 
the Informal Essay.’ Louis Wann, Univ. of Southern California. 


Third Session 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 9:30 A.M. 


46. “Some Thoughts about Illustrating the Commedia.” H. D. Austin, Univ. of 
Southern California. (Fifteen minutes) 

47. “D’Annunzio, the Man.” Michele De Filippis, Univ. of California. (Twenty 
minutes) 

48. “The Growth of an Illustrated English Penance Manual.” Charlton Laird, 
Univ. of Idaho, Southern Branch. (Fifteen minutes) 

49. “The American Gentleman in Theory and Practice.” Caroline Mattingly 
Univ. of Redlands. (Fifteen minutes) 

50. “Miss Landon, The Milk-and-Watery Moon of Our Darkness, 1824-30.” 
Lionel Stevenson, Univ. of Southern California. (Fifteen minutes) 

51. “A Tabulation of the Themes Common to English and German Balladry, 
with an Attempt to Draw Some Influences from the Material.” Archer Taylor, 
Univ. of California. (Fifteen minutes) 

52. “Aubrey de Vere.”” Edward Wagenknecht, Univ. of Washington. (Fifteen 
minutes) 

53. “The Importance of the Illuminated Psalters and Books of the Hours for 
Evidence of the Staging of the English Mystery Plays.” Erica H. Weary, Long 
Beach Junior College. (Fifteen minutes) 
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To be read by title: 


54. “Poetry and Belief.”” Eleazer Lecky, Univ. of Southern California. 
55. “The Influence of the Bible on English and American Literature.” L. F, 
Nelson, Univ. of Redlands. 












The forty-first annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
was held at the University of Southern California in Los Angeles, November 24 and 
25, 1939. The executive committee, meeting on Friday morning, decided not to 
appoint the chairmen of the various sections, hereafter but to let each section chair. 
man appoint a committee from his group, with power to nominate the section chair- 
man for the next year. The section chairmen elected in this way are to organize the 
program for their sections and to submit them to the executive committee, which 
retains the responsibility for the arrangement of the final program. It was further 
resolved that members of the executive committee, when they have to travel more 
than two hundred miles for the October meeting, be reimbursed for their trans- 
portation costs, provided that the Association does not incur a deficit thereby, and 
that the secretary-treasurer be charged with the selection of the place for the 
October meeting of the executive committee. 

The first session of the annual meeting was called to order by President Wann. 
The secretary-treasurer made a brief report. President Wann announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Social: Eagleson, Ewing, Greever, Riddle 

Nominating: Briggs (chairman), McKinlay (2 years), Altrocchi (3 years) 

Auditing: McKenzie, Hustvedt 

Resolutions: Avery, Chrétien, Winther. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, about 100 persons being in at- 
tendance. The afternoon session was held in four groups: English, American Lan- 
guage and Literature, Foreign Language, and Linguistics. Each section was at- 
tended by twenty to fifty persons. The foreign language section meeting was 
followed by a meeting of the executive committee of the Pacific Coast Federation 
of Modern Language Associations. 

The annual dinner took place at the Mayfair Hotel. The report of the nominating 
committee was presented by Professor Altrocchi, and the vote of the Association 
was cast for the following officers: 

President: Chester C. McCown 

Vice-Presidents: L. M. Price, H. F. Frankel 

Secretary-Treasurer: F. W. Strothmann 

Executive Committee: The above officers and C. V. Boyer, R. D. Harriman, S. G. 

Morley, G. R. Stewart. 

Louis Wann then read the presidential address, entitled: ‘The Spirit of Charles 
Lamb: Some Observations on the Informal Essay.” The entertainment of the eve- 
ning was under the skilful direction of Paul Perigord; it included a delightful smoke 
talk by Dixon Wecter. 

The third session was held on Saturday morning. Approximately forty to sixty ; 
attended. Professor Hustvedt reported the auditing committee’s approval of the 
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secretary-treasurer’s books. Professor Winther read a declaration expressing the 
gratitude of the Association for the excellent services and good fellowship of the 
members deceased during the last year. He also read a resolution expressing the 
appreciation of the Association for the hospitality of the host institutions and 
thanking the retiring president for his leadership during the year. 

The secretary-treasurer now reports a total membership of 289. Since the printing 
of the 1937-38 list of members, forty-one persons have joined the Association, as 
against five deaths, six resignations, and the dropping of one member for delin- 
quency in dues. 

The financial report follows: 


RECEIPTS: 
Steen an Weil, Wee, 9, BOOB... «5. 00 cenccccnccseesececen $ 393.43 
iG oa 9b va es coh cnsertegenewevabeninswes 1,254.30 
i iiicdeh cc danehdnreie temieedawkickon pices $1,647.73 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
I gL sitn ek a cis chiral paintings hc ol elm vaio $ 823.36 
Siete Pe kN a clas aha el aada encipletieia ie wubiy 189.81 
i ae a th cg eee kad 32.80 
EE es es Ate a a a ae ere eee me mete 367.46 
IG ss Sn dns 6 pein org io vie wind oma Ra Sewn k R Nes IRA eA as 234.30 
RS teehee Se tT ohare Se Se $1,647.73 








F, W. STROTHMANN, Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


Tue South Atlantic Modern Language Association was founded in 1928. At first 
membership was limited to teachers of modern foreign languages in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, but in 1930 teachers of Eng- 
lish were admitted to membership, and in 1932, in response to a petition from the 
modern language teachers of Alabama, the territory of the Association was ex- 
tended to include Alabama. 

It is the policy of the Association to meet each year in a different state, and to 
alternate the office of president through the English, French and Italian, German, 
and Spanish sections. The officers for 1938-1939 were: President—Clifford P. Lyons, 
University of Florida; Secretary-Treasurer—John A. Strausbaugh, Emory Univer- 
sity; Executive Committee—Christian F. Hamff, Emory University, Edgar Long, 
Erskine College, Lorraine Pierson, Alabama College, Andrew E. Terry, University 
of Georgia, and George B. Watts, Davidson College. Those for 1939-1940 are: Presi- 
dent—Adolphe Vermont, Converse College; Secretary-Treasurer—John A. Straus- 
baugh, Emory University; Executive Committee—Antony Constans, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University, Sturgis E. Leavitt, University 
of North Carolina, Clifford P. Lyons, University of Florida, Lorraine Pierson, Ala- 
bam College, and Andrew E. Terry, University of Georgia. The membership of the 
Association is 498. 

The official organ of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association is the 
South Atlantic Bulletin, now in its fifth year. The aims of the Bulletin is to encourage 
research in the South Atlantic states by printing information regarding biblio- 
graphical resources and scholarly activities in the region. There is not sufficient 
space available, however, in the sixteen-page quarterly issues to print research 
papers. The Bulletin publishes each year: a report of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting, with synopses of papers presented, and committee reports; a list of the 
members of the Association; a list of master’s theses and doctor’s dissertations in 
the modern languages accepted during the year in the Southeastern states; lists of 
the publications of teachers of modern languages in the states within its territory, 
whether they are members of the Association or not; and reviews of books pub- 
lished by members of the Association. Notes and news relating to the activities of 
its members, and articles pertaining to research make up the rest. 

During the past year, a series of articles on university presses in the South 
Atlantic states was initiated, and a series on books desirable for junior college 
libraries was continued. In earlier numbers the Bulletin has carried descriptions of 
important book collections in the Southeastern states, a history of the Association 
(1932-1937), a series of articles on annual bibliographies (English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Portuguese), articles on opportunities for research abroad, and a 
supplement listing theses in English and the modern foreign languages accepted 
in the colleges and universities of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama, from 1917 to 1937. 

The Bulletin is sent to all members of the Association. It goes out free to all the 
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libraries of the colleges and universities in its territory where there are members, 
and to the presidents and deans of these institutions. 

The editorial board of the South Atlantic Bulletin consists of Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
Editor; Thomas H. English, Associate Editor; Harry K. Russell, Assistant Editor; 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association; the President; and the retiring Presi- 
dent. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Association was held in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on the invitation of Birmingham-Southern College and other institutions of 
higher learning in the State of Alabama, Friday and Saturday, December 1-2, 
1939. All the sessions of the annual meeting were held on the campus of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, with headquarters in the Student Activities Building. The 
total attendance was 202. The Local Committee on Arrangements at Birmingham- 
Southern consisted of: Antony Constans, Chairman, Douglas L. Hunt, R. G. 
McWilliams, and R. S. Whitehouse. 

(An associated meeting was held by the Alabama Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of French, in the Molton Hotel, Saturday, December 2, at 
1:30 P.M.) 


Fripay, DECEMBER 1, 10:00 a.m. 
Departmental Section Meetings 
ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, Rupert Taylor, Clemson College Attendance: 60 

The section of the program for Friday morning is to be divided into two parts, 
given at the same time in neighboring rooms. Members will be at liberty to pass 
from one portion of the program to another, as they desire. 


Part I 


1. “A Comparison of the Common Man in The Canterbury Tales and Piers the 
Plowman with the Common Man in the Novels of William Faulkner and John 
Steinbeck.” Mary Eliason, West Georgia College. 

2. “The London Restoration Comedy.”’ Sydney W. Head, University of Miami. 

3. “Lord Byron and Lady Frances: A Study in Literary Personality.” William J. 
Calvert, Jr., State Teachers College (Jacksonville, Alabama). 

4. “William Gilmore Simms’ Interest in Dialect.’’ Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Duke 
University. 


PaRT II 


1. “Wordsworth and B. R. Haydon.” Clarke Olney, University of Miami. 

2. “The Superman in Byron’s Dramas.” Elizabeth Lee Harris, Winthrop College. 

3. “The Saint-Simonians and Carlyle on Periodicity in History.” Hill Shine, 
Maryville College. 

4. “Julius Charles Hare: Disciple of Coleridge.”’ Charles Richard Sanders, Duke 
University. 


Henry B. Mock, Secretary 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN SECTION 


Chairman, Lorraine Pierson, Alabama College; Vice-Chairman, Hugo Giduz, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Altendance: 50) 
1. “Giving Misfits in Language an Opportunity for Achievement.” Alice Sexton, 

St. Petersburg (Florida) High School. 

2. “Open Forum on Foreign Language Problems.” 

3. “Influences économiques et politiques agissant sur ]’enseignement des langues 
étrangéres.” Edmond Mignot de Jaive, Gulfport College. 

4. “A Course in the History of the French Language: Its Purpose and Its 


Methodology.” Urban T. Holmes, University of North Carolina. 
I. W. Brock, Secretary 


GERMAN SECTION 


Chairman, Chas. A. Krummel, Duke University. Attendance: 23 
1. “The Historico-Geographic Background in Language Teaching.’”’ Paul von 
Lilienfeld-Toal, Brenau College. 
2. “Etwas Volksmedizin.” Sam M. Shiver, Jr., Emory University. 


3. “Gleanings.” Guy R. Vowles, Davidson College. 
ANDREW E. TERRY, Secretary 


SPANISH SECTION 


Chairman, Sidney B. Maynard, University of Miami; Vice-Chairman, James 0. 
Swain, University of Tennessee. Attendance: 30 
1. “Recent Trends in Cultural Relations with Latin America.” Sturgis E. 


Leavitt, University of North Carolina. 

2. “Fabio Fiallo: Grand Old Man of the Modernista Movement in Spanish 
America.’”’ Maeshall E. Nunn, University of Alabama. 

3. “The English-American on the Spanish Galleons.” Doris K. Arjona, John B. 


Stetson University. 
Joun W. Rok, Secretary 


Fripay, DECEMBER 1, 2:00 P.M. 
GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman, Clifford P. Lyons, University of Florida. Attendance: 137 
1. “Presidential Address: This Freedom.” Clifford P. Lyons, University of 


Florida. 
2. “Etymological Definitions in the Works of Alfonso the Wise.” Herbert A. 


Van Scoy, University of Alabama. 

3. “Report of the Committee on the Status and Promotion of the Humanities.”’ 
George R. Coffman (Chairman), University of North Carolina. Thomas B. Stroup 
(Chairman, Sub-Committee on Present Status), University of Florida, prepared and 


read the report. 
Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH, Secretary 
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Fripay, DECEMBER 1, 7:30 P.M. 


BANQUET 
Toastmaster, Antony Constans, Birmingham-Southern College. Attendance: 202 
1. “Address of Welcome.” Raymond R. Paty, President of Birmingham-Southern 


College. 

2. “Response to the Address of Welcome.” Clifford P. Lyons, President of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association. 

3. “Selections from Richard Sheridan’s The Duenna,” arranged and directed by 
Edwin S. Lindsey, University of Chattanooga. The songs were sung by singers from 
Birmingham with orchestral accompaniment by members of the Birmingham 
Chamber Music Society. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 9:00 A.M. 
Departmental Section Meetings 
ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, Rupert Taylor, Clemson College Attendance: 68 

1. “Maxwell Anderson’s Formula for Tragedy and Shakespeare.’’ Raymond 
Jenkins, Catawba College. 

2. “On Poetic Inspiration.” John Walker McCain, Jr., Winthrop College. 

3. “Teaching Poetry as Teaching Reading.” Roy Basler, State Teachers College 
(Florence, Alabama). 

4. “The Representation of Regional Pronunciations in Dictionaries.” James B. 
McMillan, University of Alabama. 

5. “The Silver Bullet.” Edgar Long, Erskine College. 

Henry B. Mock, Secretary 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN SECTION 


Chairman, Lorraine Pierson, Alabama College; Vice-Chairman, Hugo Giduz, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina. Attendance: 44 

1. “The Duel in Sixteenth Century Italian Drama.” Allan H. Gilbert, Duke 
University. 

2. “French Literary Ancestors of Le Pére Goriot.”” C. Beaumont Wicks, University 
of Alabama. 

3. “Henri Massis: Post-War Literary Critic.” Eugene E. Gardner, Furman 
University. 


4. “Jean Giono: The Peasants and Peace.”’ Sidney L. McGee, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute. 
5. “Some Research Possibilities in the South.” George B. Watts, Davidson 


College. 
I. W. Brock, Secretary 


GERMAN SECTION 


Chairman, Chas. A. Krummel, Duke University. Attendance: 23 
1. “Goethe’s Criticism of Klopstock.” John E. Craps, University of Florida. 
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2. “Erlebnis mit zeitgenoessischer deutscher Dichtung.”’ F. K. Richter, Doane 
College. 

3. “Die Bedeutung des Wortes ‘Ruhe’ in der Dichtung Friedrich Hoelderlins,” 
Klassine von Westen, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 
ANDREW E. TERRY, Secretary 










































SPANISH SECTION 





Chairman, Sidney B. Maynard, University of Miami; Vice-Chairman, James 0. 
Swain, University of Tennessee. Altendance: 30 
1. “The Novels of Benito Lynch.” J. Riis Owre, University of Miami. 

2. “The Origin of the Chivalry Idea in the Novelas Caballerescas.” S. P. Carden 

Berry College. 
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Joun W. Rog, Secretary 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 11:00 a.m. 
General Business Session 


Chairman, Clifford P. Lyons, University of Florida. Attendance: 100 

Minutes of the Previous Meeting; Report of the Treasury; Reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Standing Committees, Temporary Committees; New Business; 
Election of Officers. 
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Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH, Secretary 
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For some time the South Atlantic Modern Language Association has been deeply 
concerned about the status of the humanities and has sought means of improvement. 
Continuing this work, a report was presented in 1939 by Christian F. Hamff, of 
Emory University, on the variation in content and method in elementary language 
work; one by Margie Burks, of the Florida State College for Women, on the en- 
trance requirements in foreign languages in the colleges and universities of this 
country; and one by Thomas B. Stroup, of the University of Florida, giving a sur- 
vey of the activities of learned societies in the United States in behalf of the humani- 
ties. These reports appear in the February, 1940, number of the South Atlantic 
Bulletin. 

The Departmental Sections reported the following elections for the coming year: 
English Section: Chairman, Frederick L. Jones, Mercer University; Vice-Chairman, 
Edgar Long, Erskine College; Secretary, Charles Richard Sanders, Duke University. 
French and Italian Section: Chairman, F. A. G. Cowper, Duke University; Vice- 
Chairman, Nancy Stewart, Mercer University; Secretary, Charles Maxwell Lan- 
caster, Vanderbilt University. German Section: Chairman, Richard Jente, University 
of North Carolina; Secretary, Sam M. Shiver, Jr., Emory University. Spanish Section: 
Chairman, Marshall E. Nunn, University of Alabama; Vice-Chairman, Harry E. 
McNeel, Birmingham-Southern College; Secretary, Virgil A. Warren, Carson-Newman 
College. 

The meetings of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association are held an- 
nually on the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day. The next meeting 
will be held in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, by invitation of the University of 
North Carolina. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


November 24. 1938-November 29, 1939 
Recei pts 


Balance on hand, November 23, 1938 
Membership dues, November 24, 1938 November 29, 1939 


Disbursements 


To the South Atlantic Bulletin 
Postage. . 

Stationery. . 

Programs for the annual meeting 
Deposit for petty cash box 


All expenses, November 24, 1938-November 29, 1939 


Balance on hand, November 29, 1939. 


S200. 
26. 


14 


29 


274. 


OO 
8 


oa 


00 
00 


63 
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S403..360 
354.00 


274.63 


S482.73 
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CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 


NHARLES HALL GRANDGENT passed from this mortal sphe: 
4 September 11, 1939, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, after a peri 
suffering which had lasted nearly eight years. Long before God claimed | 


Charles Hall Grandgent 


he was ready to go to that other world of meritorious souls whose eterna! 
home his revered Dante had pictured with supreme artistry. His last vears 
had been blessed by the presence of children and grandchildren dear to him; 
but they had been made lonely by the absence of the loved consort, Ethel 
Wright Grandgent, who had accompanied him on the greater part of his 
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earthly pilgrimage and had directed him aright through the many vicissi- 
tudes of his academic and his public career. 

Grandgent was born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, on November 14th, 
1862. He received his preliminary training, which had much to do with the 
choice of his future activities, at the Roxbury Latin School, in which incul- 
cation of the ancient classics was a basic preparation for the life of a gentle- 
man. What he received in that excellent preparatory school stood him in 
good stead when he entered Harvard College. He graduated head of his 
class at Harvard in 1883, and was awarded a fellowship which enabled him 
to spend three years in study in Italy, France, and Germany. In 1886 he 
became a Tutor in Modern Languages at Harvard, but in 1889, tempted by 
his brother-in-law, then Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, he 
accepted the post of Director of Modern Language Instruction in the public 
schools at Boston and he performed efficiently the duties of this office until 
1896. By this time there was sore need of him at his University. While 
graduate studies in Romance languages and literatures, radiating forth 
from the Johns Hopkins University, had become notable in this country, 
Harvard, despite the presence of the noble scholar, Edward Stevens 
Sheldon, was not doing her full duty. Enlightened spirits demanded the 
appointment of Grandgent as Professor of Romance Languages and Presi- 
dent Eliot, ever responsive to the calls of higher scholarship, had the 
Harvard Corporation appoint him to a chair so termed. 

From 1896 until his retirement in 1932, Grandgent was active in the 
class-room and in research, impressing students by his learning and by his 
humane qualities. His command of linguistic detail within the domain of 
Romance Philology soon gained for him international repute, which will 
last for generations to come. One after the other, he produced learned books, 
articles, and essays, displaying not only his prowess as one of the greatest 
of phonologists and linguistic morphologists but also his skill as a man of 
letters conversant with studies on Dante and alert to various aspects of 
contemporary life as reflected in its literature. In a previous issue of the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America (xtvi, 911- 
914) the bibliography of Grandgent’s manifold efforts has been published 
and it covers the period of his effective labors. Suffice it to say here that 
he has conferred glory on American scholarship in the field of Romance 
studies by three outstanding works: An Outline of the Phonology and 
Morphology of Old Provencal; An Introduction to Vulgar Latin; and From 
Latin to Italian. No one of these three treatises has yet been surpassed; 
one of them, that dealing with popular Latin, has been translated into 
Italian and Spanish. 

Grandgent’s connection with the public school system of Boston ac- 
quainted him with problems of the teaching of modern French, which found 
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their exposition in two grammars. His early acquired knowledge of Italian, 
vitalized by his advanced studies, equipped him for the preparation of his 
grammar dealing with the modern Italian. His devotion to Dante, whom 
he interpreted to Harvard students in the classroom for many years after 
the humanist Charles Eliot Norton relinquished the agreeable task, found 
expression in his excellent annotated edition of the Divina Commedia and 
in the specialized studies entitled Dante (1916), The Ladies of Dante's 
Lyrics (1917), The Power of Dante (1918) and Discourses on Dante (1924). 

To the service of the Modern Language Association of America Grand- 
gent gave ten full years of his life. He was its Secretary from 1902 to 1911, 
and during that period he edited its Publications. As late as 1934 he still 
read PMLA from cover to cover. In 1912 he was President of the Associa- 
tion. For over forty years he manifested a lively interest in all that the 
Association sought to achieve; several of his notable contributions to schol- 
arship were delivered first at its annual gatherings. His wit and humor 
enlivened in an unforgettable way these gatherings, as they did all the pub- 
lic assemblies in which he played a part. 

Four institutions of higher learning in this country honored themselves 
by conferring honorary degrees upon Grandgent; Italy and France awarded 
to him coveted decorations. He had no little to do with administration in 


his University: from 1899 to 1911 he was Chairman of her Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures; in 1929 he was for six months the 
Acting Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. He was a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America; he was a Corresponding Member of the Accademia 
della Crusca of Italy. 


J. D. M. Forp 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Corrected to Feb. 27, 1940) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
(The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 


Elected 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 1931 
The Sorbonne 

MICHELE BARBI 1916 
University of Florence 

GumLi0 BERTONI 1939 
Reale Universita degli Studi, Rome 

Sm EpMUND CHAMBERS 1922 
Bovey Combe, Beer, Devon, Eng. 

R. W. CHAMBERS 1930 
University College, London 

Virtor1o CIAN 1926 
University of Turin 

GeorcEs CrroT 1926 
University of Bordeaux 

Srr WILLIAM A. CRAIGIE 1922 
Oxford, Eng. 

BENEDETTO CROCE 1909 
Naples, Italy 

Gustav EHRISMANN 1939 


Diirerstrasse 6, Hamburg-Othmar- 
schen, Germany 


OLIVER ELTON 1939 
293 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, Eng. 

ARTURO FARINELLI 1930 
University of Turin 

Max FORSTER 1935 
University of Munich 

LucrEN FouLET 1932 
Paris, France 

WALTER WILSON GREG 1923 
London, England 

Sir H. J. C. Grrerson 1932 
University of Edinburgh 

Paut Hazarp 1936 
Collége de France, Paris 

ANDREAS HEUSLER 1936 


University of Basel 


Elected 
JOHANNES Hoops 1933 
University of Heidelberg 
ALFRED JEANROY 1914 
University of Paris 
OTTO JESPERSEN 1904 
Lundehave, Helsinggr, Denmark 
DANIEL JONES 1936 
University of London 
EvuGEN KUHNEMANN 1906 
University of Breslau 
ABEL LEFRANC 1913 
Collége de France 
FERDINAND Lot 1927 
The Sorbonne 
R. B. McKerrow 1934 
London, England 
DANIEL MORNET 1939 
Université de Paris, Paris 
LorENz MorsBACH 1926 
University of Géttingen 
RaMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 1910 
University of Madrid 
ALFRED W. POLLARD 1916 
British Museum, London 
Mario Roques 1926 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
EDWARD SCHROEDER 1913 
University of Géttingen 
Percy SIMpson 1939 
27 Old Road, Highfield, Oxford, Eng. 
RupoLpH THURNEYSEN 1926 
University of Bonn 
Kari VOSSLER 1926 
University of Munich 
Maurice WILMOTTE 1934 
Bruxelles, Belgium 
Henry Ceci. WyLp 1930 
Oxford University 
[37] 
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Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, William Richardson, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Coll. of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Abbott, Allan, Prof. and Chairman Eng. 
Dept., Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., 
New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, Charles David, Dir. of Libraries, 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. [Lockwood 
Memorial Lib.] 

Aberle, Nellie, Asst. Prof. Eng., Kansas 
State Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 

Able, Augustus Henry, III, Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Dela. 

«Abramson, (Mrs.) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Ackerman, Robert W., Instr. Eng., Washing- 
ton State Coll., Pullman, Wash. 

Acton, Hul-Cee Marcus, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Howard Coll., Birmingham, Ala. 

Adam, F. O., Jr., Asst. Prof. Spanish, La. 
Poly. Inst., Ruston, La. [P.O. Box 6] 

Adam, Jean Joseph, Assoc. Prof. French, 
Johnson C. Smith Univ., Charlotte, N. C. 

¢ Adams, Arthur, Prof. Eng. and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. 

« Adams, Edward Larrabee, Assoc. Prof. 
Rom. Langs., Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, George Cotton Smith, Prof. Spanish 
and Latin, Tusculum Coll., Greeneville, 
Tenn. [Box 186] 

Adams, Henry Welch, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Alabama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Adams, John Chester, Asst. Prof. Eng., Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, John Cranford, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. [345 Goldwin 
Smith Hall] 

Adams, John R., Assoc. Prof. Eng., San 
Diego State Coll., San Diego, Calif. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Director of Research, 
Folger Shakespeare Lib., Washington, 
D.C. 

Adams, Martin Ray, Prof. Eng., Franklin 
and Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa. [582 
School Lane] 

Adams, Nicholson Barney, Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [Route 4] 

Adams, Percy G., Prof. Eng., Kingsville 
H. S., Kingsville, Tex. [S. Armstrong St.] 

Adams, Raymond William, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

¢ Adams, Warren Austin, 325 Second St., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Adkins, (Mrs.) Mary Grace Muse, Instr. 


Eng., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas {Box 
1687, Univ. Sta.] 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Asst. Prof. Eng. 
Washington Square Coll., N. Y. Uniy. 
New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.} 

Agard, Frederick Browning, Instr. French 
and Spanish, Princeton Univ., Princeton, 
N. J. [42 Linden Lane] 

Ahern, Agnes Madeleine, Head French Dept , 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll., West Hartford, Conn 

Ahlstrom, Alvida, Chairman Dept. For. 
Langs., State Teachers Coll., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Ahrens, Frederick C., Assoc. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Aiken, Pauline, Conn. Coll. for Women, New 
London, Conn. 

Ainsworth, Edward Gay, Jr., Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
[209 Jesse Hall] 

Aish, Deborah Amelia Kirk, Lect. French, 
McMaster Univ., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

Albrecht, Erich, Jr. Instr. Germanic Langs 
and Lits., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore 
Md. [200 Homewood Terr.] 

Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Asst. Prof. French, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [463 W. 
Ellet St., Mt. Airy] 

Albrecht, William Price, Instr. Eng., Univ 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [1227 Lan- 
caster Ave., Swissvale] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty 
Exchange 13] 

Alciatore, Jules, Instr. Rom. Langs., Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. [928 
Perry Pl., N.E.]} 

Alden, Donald Hitt, Instr. Eng., Los Angeles 
City Coll., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alden, Douglas William, Instr. French, Tex. 
Tech. Coll., Lubbock, Tex. 

Alden, Henry, Instr. Eng., Grinnell Coll., 
Grinnell, Ia. [1333 Broad St.] 

Alderman, William E., Dean of Liberal Arts; 
Prof. Eng., Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 
[Contrearas Rd.] 

Alderson, William L., Grad. Stud. Eng., 
Univ. of California, 2500 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Alewyn, Richard, Assoc. Prof. German, 
Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y. [143-15 38th 
Ave.] 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Prof. and Chairman 
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Dept. Mod. Langs., Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Alleman, Gellert Spencer, Instr. Eng., Lehigh 
Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. [Providence Rd., 
Wallingford, Pa.] 

Allen, Don Cameron, Asst. Prof. Eng., Duke 
Univ., Durham, N. C. [1207 Alabama Ave.] 

Allen, Gay Wilson, Asst. Prof. Eng., Bowling 
Green State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio 

Allen, Harold Byron, Asst. Editor, Middle 
Eng. Dictionary, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (5208 Angell Hall] 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, James George, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Texas Tech. Coll., Lubbock, Tex. 

Allen, Joseph Heatley Dulles, Jr., Instr. 
French, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [704 
W. California Ave.] 

¢ Allen, Morse S., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Trinity 
Coll., Hartford, Conn. [3 Fern St.] 

Allen, Mrs. Mozelle Scaff, Instr. Eng., Univ. 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. (904 W. 304 St.] 

Allen, N. B., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Allen, Robert Joseph, Asst. Prof. Eng., Wil- 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Allen, Samuel E., Assoc. Prof. Rhet., Wil- 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Chairman Eng. 
Dept., San Bernardino Valley Jr. Coll., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

¢ Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Prof. and 
Chairman Dept. Germ. Langs., Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [302 Westmount 
Ave.] 

Almy, Robert F., Asst. Prof. Eng., Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio [117 E. Walnut St.] 
Alphonsus, Mother Mary, Prof. French, 

Rosemont Coll., Rosemont, Pa. 

Altenhein, Margarete Reckling, Instr. Ger- 
man, Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [454 
Ft. Washington Ave.]} 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Italian, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Alyea, Dorothy C. (Mrs. E. T.), Instr. Crea- 
tive Poetry, Adult Education School, 
Montclair, N. J. [105 Upper Mountain Ave.] 

Ament, William S., Prof. Eng., Scripps Coll., 
Claremont, Calif. 

Ames, Russell Abbot, Tutor Eng., Queens 
Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

Amiel, Joseph Henri, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, O. [221 Derby Hall] 

Amos, Flora Ross, Prof. Eng., Wilson Coll., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Amy, Ernest F., Prof. Eng., Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ., Delaware, Ohio [28 Forest Ave.] 
Andersen, Hans Holst, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Oklahoma A. and M. Coll., Stillwater, 

Okla. 

Anderson, Chas. D., Assoc. Editor College, 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Anderson, Charles Roberts, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. [245 Coll. Sta.] 

Anderson, George Kumler, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Anderson, Jean J., Hanover Coll., Hanover, 
Ind. 

Anderson, Marjorie, Asst. Prof. Eng., Hunter 
Coll., New York, N. Y. [135 E. 74 St.] 

Anderson, Paul Bunyan, Prof. and Head 
Dept. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Otterbein Coll., 
Westerville, Ohio [70 W. Home St.]} 

Anderson, Ruth L., Prof. Eng., Central Coll., 
Fayette, Mo. 

Andersson, Theodore, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
American Univ., Washington, D. C. [1650 
Harvard St., N.W.] 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Asst. Prof. German, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Mrs. Donald H., 303 Taplow Rd., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Andrus, Lawrence Russell, Examiner, Board 
of Examinations, Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. [Faculty Exch.] 

Angelica, Mother, Our Lady of the Lake Coll. 
Lib., San Antonio, Tex. 

Angell, Pauline Knickerbocker, 106 Waverly 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 

« Anibal, Claude E., Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio [1329 
Wyandotte Rd., Grandview] 

« App, Austin J., Prof. and Head Eng. Dept., 
Univ. of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 

Appelt, E. P., Prof. German, Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. [69 Dart- 
mouth St.] 

Appelt, Theodore C., Instr. German, Con- 
cordia Teachers Coll., River Forest, Ill. 
{1123 Monroe Ave.] 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
The City Coll., 139th St. and Convent 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Arce, Elsa, Grad. Stud. French, Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., Baltimore, Md. [3430 Univer- 
sity Pl.] 

Archer, Jerome W., Instr. Eng., Marquette 
Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. [On leave: 1310 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.] 
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Arends, Charles Clifford, Prof. Speech, Elm- 
hurst Coll., Elmhurst, I. 

Ariail, J. M., Prof. Eng., Columbia Coll., 
Columbia, S. C. ’ 

Arjona, H. J., Connecticut State Coll., 
Storrs, Conn. 

Arlt, Gustave O., Prof. and Chairman Dept. 
German Lang. and Lit., Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Armour, Richard Willard, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Wells Coll., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 

Arms, George Warren, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Mary Washington Coll., Fredericksburg, 
Va. [1407 Winchester St.] 

Armstrong, Edward C., Prof. French 
Lang., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
[26 Edgehill St.] 

Arnaud, Leonard Ellison, Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Brooklyn Coll., B’klyn., N. Y. [135 Parsons 
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Lib., Nat’l. Univ. of Chekiang 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Lib. 


Jacksonville, Ill.: MacMurray Coll. Lib., Ml. 
Woman’s Coll. 

Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough Public Lib., 
Periodical Division (89-14 Parsons Blvd.) 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Lincoln Univ. Lib. 

Jefferson City, Tenn.: Carson Newman Coll. 
Lib. 

Jena, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Jenkintown, Pa.: Beaver Coll. Lib. 

Johannesburg, S. Africa: Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lik 

Johannesburg, So. Africa (Milner Park): 
Univ. of the Witwatersand Lib. 

Johnson City, Tenn.: State Teach. Coll. Lib. 

Johnstown, Pa.: Junior Coll. Lib., Somerset 
St. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.: Mandelle Memorial Lib., 
Kalamazoo Coll. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Kazanj, U.S.S.R.: Nauchn. Biblioteke T. R. 
Pri Kgu, Chernyshewskaja Ul. 16, Wo 
Dwore 

Kiating, Szechuan, via Kunming, Yunnan, 
China: Nat’l. Wu-Han Univ. Lib. 

Kiel, Germany: Englische Seminar der Uni- 
versitat 

Kilgore, Tex.: Kilgore Coll. Lib. 

Kingston, Ont.: Queens Univ. Lib. 

Kingston, R. I.: R. I. State Coll. Lib. 

Kingsville, Tex.: Texas Coll. of Arts and 
Industries Lib. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Univ. of Tennessee Lib. 

Kéln-Lindental, Germany: Universitits-u. 
Stadt Bibliothek, Langemarckplatz 

Kénigsberg, Germany: Universitatsbiblio- 
thek 

Kunming Yunnan, China: National Univ. of 
Peking Lib. 


Lacey, Wash.: St. Martin’s Coll. Lib. 

La Crosse, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. Lib. 

Lafayette, La.: Southwestern La. Inst. Lib. 

Lake Forest, Ill.: Barat Coll. of the Sacred 
Heart Lib. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall Coll. 
Lib. 

Laramie, Wyo.: Univ. of Wyoming Lib. 

Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. of Kansas Lib. 
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Leningrad, U.S.S.R.: Bib-ka Academii Nauk, 
Birshewaja Linija No. 1 

Lenox Mass.: Librarian, Shadowbrook 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., Bucknell 
Univ. 

Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of Kentucky Lib. 

Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee Univ. 
Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 

Lindsborg, Kans.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 

Logan, Utah: Utah State Agric. Coll. Lib. 

London, Eng.: The Eng. Assn. [4 Bucking- 
ham Gate] 

London, England: London Lib. 

London, England (Hampstead): Westfield 
Coll. Lib. 

London, Ont.: Univ. of Western Ontario Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Geo. Pepperdine Coll. 
Lib., 1121 W. 79 St. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles City Coll. 
Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib. 

Loudonville, N. Y.: Siena Coll. Lib. 

Louisville, Ky.: Univ. of Louisville, Louis- 
ville Municipal Coll. Lib. 

Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Tech. Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Lynchburg, Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Randolph Macon Woman’s 
Coll. Lib. 

Lyon (Rhone) France: Bibliotheque, Univ 
de Lyon 


Macon, Ga.: Candler Memorial Lib., Wes- 
leyan Coll. 

Madison, N. J.: Drew Univ. Lib. 

Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 

Manchester, England: The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib. 

Manchester, England: Victoria Univ. Lib. 

Manila, P. I.: Univ. of the Philippines Lib. 

Mansfield, Ohio: Senior H. S. Lib., West 
Park Dr. 

Marburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Marquette, Mich.: Northern State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Marshall, Mo.: Murrell Memorial Lib., Mo. 
Valley Coll. 

Mars Hill, N. C.: Mars Hill Coll. Lib. 

Maryville, Tenn.: Lamar Memorial Lib., 
Maryville Coll. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Cossitt Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Messina, Italy: R. Biblioteca Universitaria 


Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 

Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 

Milledgeville, Ga.: Georgia State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan College, Tenn.: Milligan Coll. Lib. 

Milton, Wis.: Milton Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Chapman Memorial Lib., 
Milwaukee-Downer Coll. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette Univ., Johnston 
Hall Lib. (1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Lib 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Lib. 

Missoula, Mont.: Univ. of Montana Lib. 

Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunting- 
don Coll. 

Monticello, Ark.: Arkansas A. and M. Coll. 
Lib. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: McGill Univ. Lib. 

Moorhead, Minn.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Morehead, Ky.: Johnson Camden Lib., 
Morehead State Teachers Coll. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: West Va. Univ. Lib. 

Morristown, N. J.: Morris Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Moscow, Idaho: Univ. of Idaho Lib. 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, 
imeni V. I. Lenina, Ul. Marxa I Engelsa, 14 

Moskwa, 19, U.S.S.R.: Fundam. Biblioteka, 
Oon Akademii Nauk, Ulica Frunze 11 

Moskwa 9, U.S.S.R.: Gos. Centr. Biblioteke, 
Inostrannoj Literatury, Stoleshnikov per. 2 

Moskwa, U.S.S.R.: Komitetu Po Delam, 
Wysshej Shkoly, Ul. Kujbyshewa 21 

Moskva 14—U.S.S.R.: Moskovsk. Institutu 
Istorii, Filosofii I Literatury, Sokolniki 
Rostokinskij Pr. 11/13 

Moskva, U.S.S.R.:Zentr. Nautsch. Issl. Inst., 
Jazika I Pismenn. Narodov SSSR, Volk- 
honka 18/2 

Miinchen, Gérmany: Bayerische Staats- 
Bibliothek 

Munchen, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Murray, Ky.: Murray St. Teach. Coll. Lib. 


Nashville, Tenn.: A. and I. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Univ. Lib. 

Newark, N. J.: Pub. Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey Coll. for 
Women Lib. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: Armstrong 
Coll. Lib. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2, Eng.: The Lib., 
King’s Coll. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Lib. 

New London, Conn.: U. S. Coast Guard 
Acad. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Memo- 
rial Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Ursuline Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Coll. of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

New Wilmington, Pa.: Westminster Coll. 
Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 233 
B’way 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter Coll. Lib. 

New York, N. Y. (5th Ave. and 42nd St.): 
New York Public Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Washington Sq. Lib., 
N. Y. U. 

Niagara Univ., N. Y.: Niagara Univ. Lib. 

Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: Carleton Coll. Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf Coll. Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 


Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 

Okmulgee, Okla.: Okmulgee Jr. Coll., 8th and 
Muskogee 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Creighton Univ. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Duchesne Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Municipal Univ. of Omaha 
Lib. 

Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine Lib. 

Oxford, England: The Taylor Lib. 


Painesville, Ohio: Murray Lib., Lake Erie 
Coll. 

Panama City, Fla.: Bay County H. S. Lib. 

Paris, France: British Inst. of Univ. of Paris 

Paris, France: Institut de Littérature com- 
parée, Faculté des Lettres de |’Université, 
rue de la Sorbonne 

Peiping, China: National Univ. of Peking 
Lib. 

Petersburg, Va.: Johnston Memorial Lib., 
Va. State Coll. for Negroes 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Logan Square): Free Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univ. Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Univ. of Pennsylvania Lib. 
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Pine Bluff, Ark.: Arkansas State Coll. Lib. 

Pineville, Ky.: Pineville City School 

Pittsburg, Kans.: Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Lib. of Alle- 
gheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (4400 Forbes St.): Carnegie 
Lib., Periodical Room 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne Univ. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mt. Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Portland, Ore.: Albany Coll. Lib., 1230 S.W. 
Main St. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Lib 
(Washington St.) 

Pullman, Wash.: State Coll. of Wash. Lib. 


Raleigh, N. C.: No. Car. State Coll. Lib. 

Rangoon, Burma: Univ. Lib. (University 
Estate) 

Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de 1|’Univer- 
sité 

Reno, Nev.: Public School Lib., High School 
Bldg. 

Richmond, Ky.: Eastern Ky. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Univ. of Richmond Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Virginia Union Univ. Lib. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A.: Biblitheca Cen- 
tral De Educacao, Caixa Postal (P.O. Box) 
1702. 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Puerto Rico 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Univ. of Puerto 
Rico Lib. 

Ripon, Wis.: Lane Lib., Ripon Coll. 

Rochester, Minn.: Rochester Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Univ. of Rochester Lib. 

Rock Island, Ill.: Denkmann Memorial Lib., 
Augustana Coll. and Theol. Seminary 


Sacramento, Calif.: California State Lib. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure 
Coll. Lib. 

St. Francis, Wis.: St. Clare Coll. Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll. of St. Thomas Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester Coll. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Lib. 

Salem, Ore.: Willamette Univ. Lib. 

Salem, Va.: Roanoke Coll. Lib. 

San Bernardino, Calif.: San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr. Coll. Lib. 
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San Francisco, Calif.: San Francisco Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

San Jose, Calif.: State Coll. Lib. 

San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Lib. and Art Gallery 

Santa Ana, Calif.: Santa Ana Jr. Coll. Lib., 
917 Main St. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: Eng. Dept., Union Coll. 

Scranton, Pa.: Marywood Coll. Lib. 

Searcy, Ark.: Harding Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington Lib. 

Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna Univ. Lib. 

Sewanee, Tenn.: Univ. of the South Lib. 

Shawnee, Okla.: Okla. Baptist Univ. Lib. 

Sheffield, Eng.: The Library, The University 

Shreveport, La.: St. Vincent’s Lib. 

Sofiz, Bulgaria: Bibliotheque de l’Universite 

Southampton, Eng.: Univ. Coll. Lib. 

South Hadley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke Coll. 
Lib. 

South Orange, N. J.: Seton Hall Coll. Lib. 

Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Lib. 

State College, Miss.: Miss. State Coll. Lib. 

State College, Pa.: Penna. State Coll. Lib. 

Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin Coll. Lib. 

Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 

Stephenville, Tex.: John Tarleton Agric. 
Coll. Lib. 

Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll. Lib. 

Storrs, Conn.: Connecticut State Coll. Lib. 

Swansea, England: Univ. Coll. of Swansea, 
Singleton Park 

Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore Coll. Lib. 

Sydney, Australia: Fisher Lib., Univ. of Syd- 


ney 
Sydney, New South Wales: Public Lib. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 


Tacoma, Wash.: Coll. of Puget Sound Lib. 

Taihoku, Formosa, Japan: Taihoku Imperial 
Univ. Lib. 

Takoma Park, D. C.: W. M. C. Lib. 

Talladega, Ala.: Talladega Coll. Lib. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Fla. State Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Tampa, Fla.: Univ. of Tampa Lib. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Pellissier Lib., 
Marymount Coll. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 





Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg Coll. Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan: Coll. of Lit., Imperial Univ. 

Toledo, Ohio: Univ. of the City of Toledo 
Lib. (2801 W. Bancroft St.) 

Tomsk, U.S.S.R.: Nauchn. Bib Ke Pri Tom- 
skom, Gos Uni Te Im Kujbyshewa, 
Timirjazewskij Pr. 3 

Toronto, Can.: Univ. of Toronto Lib. 

Toronto, Ont., Can.: Victoria Univ. Lib., 
(Queen’s Park) 

Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Sen- 
ate House 

Troy, Ala.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. of Arizona Lib. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Tulsa, Okla.: Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 


University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Lib. 
University, La.: Louisiana State Univ. Lib. 
University, Miss.: Univ. of Mississippi Lib. 
Upland, Ind.: Taylor Univ. Lib. 


Valdosta, Ga.: Emory Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 

Vancouver, B. C.: Univ. of British Columbia 
Lib. 

Vermillion, S. D.: Univ. of South Dakota Lib. 

Victoria, Australia: Central Lib., Univ. of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 

Voronezh, U.S.S.R.: Voronezhsk. Gos Uni 
versitet, Fundament., Biblioteka, Univer- 
sitetsk. Ul. 


Waco, Tex.: Baylor Univ. Lib. 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman Coll. Lib. 

Warrensburg, Mo.: Central Mo. State Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: American Univ. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Folger Shakespeare Lib. 
(East Capital St.) 

Washington, D. C.: Howard Univ. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Miner Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Washington, Pa.: Washington and Jefferson 
Coll. Lib. 

Waterloo, Ont., Canada: Lib., Waterloo 
Coll. and Lutheran Theological Seminary 

Waterville, Maine: Colby Coll. Lib. 

Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll Coll. Lib. 

Webster Groves, Mo.: Webster Coll. Lib. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 
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Wellington, W. 1, New Zealand: Victoria 
Univ. Coll. Lib. 

West Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles (405 Hilgard Ave.) 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll. Lib. 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and 
Mary Lib. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams Coll. Lib. 


Wilson, N. C.: Atlantic Christian Coll. Lib. 
Winfield, Kans.: Southwestern Coll. Lib. 
Winnipeg, Canada: Univ. of Manitoba Lib. 
Winooski Park, Vt.: St. Michael’s Coll. Lib. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: Salem Coll. Lib. 
Wooster, Ohio: Coll. of Wooster Lib. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Lib. 
Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll. Lib. 
[466] 











LIBRARIES HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR MONO- 
GRAPH, REVOLVING, AND GENERAL SERIES 


University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series.) 

Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y. (General Series.) 

Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga. (Monograph Series.) 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. (Monograph Series.) 

James Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn. (Monograph Series.) 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. (Monograph Series.) 

University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. (General Series, Revolving Fund Se- 
ries.) 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. (Monograph Series.) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. (Revolving Fund Series, General Series.) 

New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. (Monograph Series.) 

New York University Library, University Heights, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series.) 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Monograph Series, General Series.) 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio (Monograph Series.) 

University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
Revolving Fund Series.) 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. (Monograph Series, General Series, Revolving 
Fund Series.) 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Mo. (Monograph Series.) 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Monograph Series.) 

University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series.) 

Washington Square College Library, New York University, New York, N. Y. (Monograph 
Series, General Series.) 5 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. (Monograph Series, General Series, Revolving 
Fund Series.) 

A. C. Vroman, Inc., 329 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. (Monograph Series.) George Wahr, 
Bookseller, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Monograph Series.) G. E. Stechert and 
Co., 31-33 E. 10 St., New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series.) Putnam Bookstore, 2 W. 45 St., 
New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series.) Walter M. Hill, Bookseller, 25 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Monograph Series.) 


Discounts: To libraries subscribing to the Monograph Series, Revolving Fund 
Series, or General Series, 10 per cent; to libraries subscribing to two series, 20 per 
cent; to libraries subscribing to three series, 30 per cent. 

Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, 100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 





